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TO  THE 

STUDENTS    OF    MY    CLASS, 

IHTHB 

SESSION   OF   1846-7, 

THIS    VOLUME 

18  RESPECTFULLY  AVD  AFFECTIONATELY 

BT 

THEIR  GRATEFUL  FRIEND, 
THE  AUTHOR. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


I  AM  happj  to  offer  to  my  class  a  Third  Edition,  mach  enlarged  and 
carefally  emendad,  of  my  Letters  on  tbe  Diseases  of  Woman,  and  I 
aTtil  myself  of  the  occasion  to  return  my  sincere  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  my  professional  brethren  in  general,  by  whose  favor  the  work 
has  SQcceeded  so  well. 

It  will  be  found  that  I  have  not  neglected  this  opportunity  lo  render 
these  Letters  more  worthy  of  regard  than  they  were  when  first  issued 
from  the  pre«s;  and  I  repeat  that  it  is  an  anxious  wish  of  my  heart, 
that  of  placing  on  the  shelves  a  useful  and  original  American  medical 
work.  Should  my  life  be  spared  to  superintend  yet  another  edition,  I 
shall  hope  by  that  time  to  have  rendered  the  style  and  language  still 
less  exceptionable. 

CHARLES  D.  MEIGS. 

824  Wauivt  Street,  May  1854. 


AN  INTRODUCTORY  LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND. 


DiabSib: 

I  8XKi>  you  a  new  Medical  book,  which  I  beg  jou  to  accept  as  a 
testimonial  of  my  respect  and  affection.  I  have  not  dedicated  it  to 
yon,  becaose  it  belongs  to  the  Gentlemen  to  whom  I  addressed  the 
Letters  of  which  the  Yolome  consists.  I  shall  be  obh'ged  to  yon  if  yoa 
win  look  at  it,  and  tell  me  whether  you  think  I  have  committed  an 
upardonable  breach  of  the  forms  of  our  Science,  in  writing  with  snch 
a  freedom  and  abandon  as  you  shall  here  find ;  for  I  might  say  with 
Jarenal — 

"Qnioquid  agnnt  homines,  Totum,  timor,  ira  Toluptas, 
Qaudia,  diacimus,  nostii  est  farrago  libelli." 

Dr.  Forbes,  in  his  farewell  article,  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medi- 
cal RevieWj  tells  us  it  is  a  lamentable  truth  that  the  eminent  practi- 
tioners of  England  neither  read  nor  buy  medical  books ;  and  I  fear  a 
chief  reason  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  dulness  and  jargon  which 
cbaraeterixe  so  many  medical  writings.  I  am  sure  that,  exclusive  of 
such  as  treat  of  the  Physiology  of  Man,  many  of  them  are  very  tiresome  ' 
and  disgusting ;  for  the  Doctors  seem  not  to  have  heeded  the  lines  of 
Horace,  who  says : — 

«  Oome  tolit  pnnetum  qui  miscnit  utfle  dnlel, 
Leetorem  delectando  pariterque  mooeiido." 

According  to  my  poor  ability,  I  have  endeavored  in  these  Letters, 
while  telling  the  tnith  about  our  Science  and  Art,  to  avoid  the  dulness; 
and,  in  doing  so,  I  have  ever  thought  the  honestest  way  for  a  man  to 
speak  is  to  speak  what  he  thinks,  in  his  own  tone  and  manner,  and  not 
to  come  before  the  public  under  a  false  disguise.  The  young  gentlemen 
who  composed  my  Class  were  accustomed,  all  winter,  to  hear  me  say 
joBt  whatever  the  occasion  prompted  me  to  say  to  them,  without  any 
reservation  of  mine,  from  distrust  of  them;  for  I  went  into  the  Lecture- 
room  with  my  heart  in  my  hand  open  before  them,  and  it  is  in  the  same 
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fashion  that  I  have  sent  them  these  Letters.  Indeed,  when  on  the  spur 
of  an  occasion  I  promised  to  write  for  them,  I  engaged  to  adopt  the 
most  familiar  style,  saying,  *'  I  will  write  in  the  same  language  I  should 
address  to  any  one  of  you,  whom  I  might  be  instructing,  in  my  library 
here  at  home."    Tou  will  see  that  I  have  kept  my  promise. 

Whether  such  a  mode  of  writing  might  prove  agreeable  to  the 
brethren,  so  as  to  meet  their  approbation,  remained  to  be  seen.  If  I 
should  fail  in  this  attempt,  I  may  still  hope  that  some  one  else  will  in- 
vent a  new  and  happier  method  than  mine  to  get  rid  of  our  medical 
dulness,  and  our  time-honored  clergyableness.  To  judge  of  the  medi- 
cal student  of  the  present  day,  by  comparing  my  own  student-life  with 
his,  I  cannot  but  think  he  must  daily  find  the  books  as  tedious  and  un- 
interesting as  they  used  to  be  when  you  and  I  were  young  men  like 
them. 

As  to  the  doctrine  and  the  precept  of  these  Letters,  I  might  well 
suppose  I  have  a  right,  at  this  stage  of  my  life,  to  be  heard  upon  them — 
dhd  having  felt  it  an  occasion  of  self-reproach  that  I  could  never  find 
time,  in  the  winter  curriculum,  to  fulfil  my  duties  as  Lecturer  on  Dis- 
eases  of  Women  and  Children,  I  have  taken  occasion  by  speaking  to 
my  Glass  through  the  press  to  supply  the  deficiency.  In  doing  so,  I 
could  not  but  stand  before  the  public. 

Flaccus  says  ^^Scribendi  recte^  sapere  est  et  prineipium  et  fons^ 
Tou  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  I  have  said  that  which  is  naught  as 
to  the  diseases  treated  of  herein.  Certainly,  I  have  had  much  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  things  spoken  of,  and  if  the  book  turns  out  useless  or 
disagreeable,  mine  is  the  fault.  Tou,  who  have  seen  so  much,  may  well 
become  my  competent  and  dispassionate  judge. 

Let  me  tell  you,  though,  my  dear  Hodge,  that  the  whole  of  these 
666  pages  have  been  begui)  and  finished  since  the  month  of  May  last. 
They,  therefore,  have  no  claim  to  the  nonum  prematur  in  annum  merit; 
and  I  wish  you  to  undei^tand  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  do  the  whole 
of  the  work  in  addition  to  my  diurno-nocturnal  task  of  visiting  the  sick. 
I  cannot,  under  these  oircumstances,  expect  for  it  the  same  considera- 
tion as  might  be  due  to  essays  carefully  revised  and  finished;  and  I 
have  a  just  right  to  make  this  apology. 

But,  shall  people,  who  desire  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  art  that 
has  absorbed  their  whole  existence,  refrain  from  doing  so  from  a  fear 
of  ofiFending  in  the  matter  of  their  manner?  Would  that  be  American- 
like? And  shall  everybody  go  out  of  the  world  making  no  sign? 
Keaufort  was  asked  but  to  hold  up  his  hand,  but  ''he  died,  and  made  no 
sign." 

I  wish  you  would  make  a  sign  for  us;  we  all  wish  so.  * 
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I  liaTe  made  this  apology  to  you,  becaase  I  look  upon  you  as  a  chief 
representative  of  Medicine,  on  this  topic,  in  the  United  States :  and, 
as  I  desired  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  Brethren,  in  general,  in  addition 
to  all  I  have  said  in  these  Letters  to  my  Students,  I  trust  that  in  say- 
ing these  things  to  you,  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  I  am,  towards 
them,  absolved  as  to  apologies.  As  to  my  personal  feelings  towards 
joa— did  we  not  sit  on  the  same  benches  at  the  lectures  ?-^and  have  we 
not  interchangeably  assisted  us  with  counsel  and  with  dexterity,  in  our 
vocation  these  thirty  years? — What  more! 

I  pray  God  to  prosper  you  long ;  and  to  allow  the  City,  and  the 
Country,  to  enjoy,  for  many  years,  the  advantages  of  your  skill,  the 
honor  of  your  well-earned  reputation,  and  the  benefit  of  your  public 
instruction,  as  well  as  your  private  example  as  a  minister  of  your  phi- 
lanthropic calling.  Farewell,  dear  doctor,  and  believe  me  very  faith- 
fully 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

CHARLES  D.  MEIGS.     ' 

November^  1847. 

To  HcoH  L.  HoDOB,  M.D., 

Profesaor  of  Midwifery,  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children,  in  the  University  of  PennsyWania. 
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WOMAN: 

HE& 

DISEASES  AND  REMEDIES. 


LETTER  I. 
.  MOTIVES  FOR  WRITING. 

Gentlemen:  When  I  took  leave  of  you,  at  the  close  of  the  session 
of  our  Lectures  of  the  last  of  February,  1847,  I  engaged  to  address  to 
yon  a  series  of  Letters,  in  which  I  should  endeavor  to  lay  before  you 
my  views  upon  some  of  the  disorders  of  women;  and  you  may  remember 
that,  on  the  same  occasion,  I  requested  each  one  of  you  to  consider  these 
letters  as  addressed  to  himself.  I  felt  that  I  had  not  fully  discharged 
the  obligations  of  my  professorship  as  relates  to  disquisitions  upon  the 
sexual  maladies;  and  I  explained  to  you  that  the  time  allowed  for  a 
course  of  lectures  on  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women,  a  period  of 
only  four  months,  is  too  short  to  permit  any  one  fully  to  describe  all  the 
diseases  to  which  our  females  are  liable. 

Notwithstanding  I  had  taken  advantage  of  every  open  occasion  to 
describe  the  phenomena  and  treatment  of  the  disorders  and  accidents  of 
the  various  structures  it  was  my  province  to  demonstrate,  still  there 
wu  much,  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  say,  which  the  shortness  of  your 
lojonm  here  would  not  allow  me  leisure  to  say  to  you. 

While  I  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  you  in  the  Lecture-room, 
I  felt  that  my  happiness  was  to  be  esteemed  great,  in  the  privilege  I  had 
of  addressing  so  considerable  a  number  of  gentlemen,  all  patiently  and 
politely  receiving  the  instruction  I  was  able  to  convey  upon  very  im- 
portant points  of  a  business  which  is  related  to  some  of  the  most  deli- 
cate and  hazardous  periods  of  female  existence.  Hie  labor  of  the  task 
was  always  alleviated  by  the  reflection  that  in  endeavoring  to  do  good 
I  might  hope  to  win,  at  the  same  time,  your  kind  regards,  and  Lu- 
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cretins  allows  this  sentiment  to  be  proper  in  admitting  it  as  his  own 
consolation,  in  the  lines 

*<  Sed  tua  me  Tirtns  tamen  et  sperata  Tolaptaa 
SuaTis  amicitia,  qaemTiB  effezre  laborem 
Suadet" 

I  need  not  repeat  the  assurances  I  gave  at  parting  with  yon,  that  I  was 
filled  with  painful  emotions  in  bidding  you  farewell,  for  I  could  not  be 
insensible  to  the  goodness  you  had  so  steadily  manifested  towards  me, 
nor  to  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  whole  class;  a  conduct  which  re- 
flects the  highest  credit  upon  them,  as  demonstrating  their  fine  sense  of 
what  is  due  both  tolhemselves  and  to  their  teachers — ^whom  they  highly 
distinguish  and  honor  by  such  consistent  and  admirable  deportment. 

To  address  these  letters  to  you  now,  seems  to  renew  our  late  delight- 
ful intercourse ;  and  should  I  be  permitted  in  the  course  of  them  to 
assist  you,  and  strengthen  your  hands  in  your  great  mission  of  useful- 
ness and  benevolence,  I  shall  be  thankful  to  Him  by  whose  Providence 
I  have  been  allowed,  these  now  many  years,  to  observe  and  contemplate 
the  afiections  of  which  I  am  about  to  treat    Farewell.        C.  D.  M. 


LETTER  II. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  CONDUCT. 

Oentlemen :  The  relations  between  the  sexes  are  of  so  delicate  a 
character,  that  the  duties  of  a  medical  practitioner  are  necessarily  more 
difficult,  when  he  comes  to  take  charge  of  a  patient  laboring  under  any 
t)ne  of  the  great  host  of  female  complaints,  than  where  he  is  called 
upon  to  treat  the  more  general  disorders,  such  as  fevers,  inflammations, 
the  exanthemata,  &c.,  to  which  the  gentler,  like  the  ruder  sex  is  liable. 
So  great,  indeed,  is  the  embarrassment  arising  from  fastidiousness  on 
the  part  either  of  the  female  herself,  or  of  the  practitioner,  or  both, 
that,  I  am  persuaded,  much  of  the  ill  success  of  treatment  may  be  justly 
charged  thereto. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  very  current  opinion  exists  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  effectually  curing  many  of  the  diseases  of  women ;  and  it  is  as  morti- 
fying as  it  is  true,  that  we  do  often  see  the  cases  of  these  disorders 
going  the  whole  round  of  the  profession,  in  any  village,  town,  or  city, 
and  falling,  at  last,  into  the  hands  of  the  quack ;  either  ending  in  some 
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surprising  enre,  or  leading  the  Yictim,  by  gradual  lapses  of  health  and 
strength,  down  to  the  grave,  the  last  refuge  of  the  incurable,  or  rather 
the  nneured:  I  say  uncured,  for  it  is  a  clear  and  well-known  truth,  that 
many  of  these  cases  are,  in  their  beginning,  of  light  or  trifling  im- 
portance—cases where  the  constitution  takes  no  part  in  affections  of 
tissues  or  organs,  and  which,  when  slightly  modified  by  disease,  may 
long  continue  to  be  so  without  provoking  any  disturbance  in  the  harmony 
of  the  other  great  organs;  as,  for  example,  those  of  the  circulation, 
nutrition,  respiration,  and  innervation.  Yet,  by  neglecting  such  affec- 
tions in  their  rise,  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  imprudently  treating  them 
by  violent  and  disturbing  therapeutical  or  hygienical  methods  on  the 
other,  the  whole  constitution  may  at  last  come  into  sympathy  with  the 
deranged  member  of  it;  and  the  health,  the  usefulness,  and  so,  the 
happiness  or  life  of  the  mismanaged  and  misinformed  female,  are 
sacrificed. 

All  these  evils  of  medical  practice  spring  not,  in  the  main,  from  any 
want  of  competency  in  medicines  or  in  medical  men,  but  from  the  delicacy 
of  the  relations  existing  between  the  sexes,  of  which  I  spoke ;  and, 
in  a  good  degree  also  from  want  of  information  among  the  population 
in  genera],  as  to  the  import,  meaning,  and  tendency  of  disorders,  mani- 
fested by  certain  trains  of  symptoms. 

It  is,  perhaps,  best,  upon  the  whole,  that  this  great  degree  of  modesty 
dionld  exist,  even  though  it  go  to  the  extent  of  putting  a  bar  to  special 
researches  without  which  no  very  clear  and  understandable  notions  can 
be  obtained  of  the  sexual  disorders. 

I  confess  I  am  proud  to  say,  that,  in  this  country  generally,  and 
particularly  in  some  parts  of  it,  women  prefer  to  suffer  the  extremity  of 
danger  and  pain  rather  than  waive  those  scruples  of  delicacy  which 
prevent  their  maladies  from  being  fully  explored.  I  think  this  is  an 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  fine  morality  in  our  society ;  but  never- 
theless, it  is  true  that  a  greater  candor  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and 
a  more  resolute  and  careful  inquiry  on  that  of  the  practitioner,  would 
scarcely  fail  to  bring  to  light,  in  their  early  stages,  the  curable  maladies, 
which,  by  faults  on  both  sides,  are  now  misunderstood,  because  concealed, 
and,  consequently,  mismanaged  and  rendered  at  last  incurable.  What' 
in  fact,  is  it,  in  the  human  body,  that  can  become  disordered  so  secretly 
as  to  elude  the  exploratory  powers  of  a  well-educated  medical  man,  al- 
lowed to  make  the  necessary  inquiries ;  or  what  is  the  disorder  that 
may  not,  in  its  forming  stages,  be  made  to  yield  to  the  prescriptions  of 
a  learned  and  wise  physician  ? 

Can  anything  be  done  to  obriate  the  perpetuity  of  this  evil — one 
tliat  has  existed  for  ages  ?    Is  there  any  recourse  by  means  of  which 
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the  amount  of  saffering  endured  by  women  affected  with  peculiar  conn 
plaints  may  be  greatly  leBsened  7 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  answer  ought  to  be  affimative,  and  I  believe 
that  the  fault  is  chargeable  to  us ;  and  that  our  fault  consists  in  the 
concealment  within  our  own  breasts  of  a  great  amount  of  communicable 
information  which  it  is  our  duty  to  pour  forth  into  the  public  mind,  and 
which  we  should  certainly  diffuse,  spread  abroad  and  make  vulgar  or 
common  but  for  our  clerkly  or  clergyable  pride.  The  doctors  have  an  idea 
that  their  knowledge  cannot  be  imparted  to  the  w<Mrld,  and  that  it  is 
better,  in  fact,  that  the  world  should  not  be  possessed  of  such  recondite 
information  as  theirs.  The  people,  too,  are  in  general  afraid  of  doctors 
— distrust  and  eschew  them,  except  when  they  cannot  help  themselves. 
I  believe,  that  if  any  medical  practitioner  knows  how  to  obtain  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  class  of  persons  who  habitually  consult  him; 
if  he  be  endowed  with  a  clear  perceptive  power,  a  sound  judgment,  a 
real  probity  and  a  proper  degree  of  intelligence,  and  a  familiarity  with 
the  doctrines  of  a  good  medical  school,  he  will,  as  far  as' to  the  extent 
of  his  particular  sphere  of  action,  be  found  capable  of  greatly  lessen- 
ing the  evils  of  which  complaint  is  here  made ;  and  if  these  qualities 
are  generally  attached  to  physicians,  then  it  is  in  their  power  to  abate 
the  evil  throughout  the  population  in  general. 

Can  there  exist  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  country  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  such  well-informed  physicians ;  seeing  that  the  land  is 
filled  with  members  of  the  profession  who  have  enjoyed  the  best  possi- 
ble opportunities  of  storing  the  mind  with  all  the  lines  and  precepts  of 
medicine,  delivered  down  through  a  succession  of  ages,  continually  pro- 
ductive of  ameliorations  in  the  doctrines  and  the  arts  of  curing  disease? 
But  such  persons  as  these  are  worthy  of  the  public  confidence,  both  as 
to  the^r  morals  and  their  understanding !  They  are,  in  general,  worthy 
representatives  of  the  style  and  character  of  the  gentleman,  and,  there- 
fore, capable  of  attracting  the  confidence  of  such  as  are  under  suffering. 
I  met,  April  9th,  184T,  with  a  case  which  shows  how  far  the  fastidious 
delicacy  existing  in  the  relation  betwixt  the  sexes  may  be  carried  on  the 
part  of  the  physician.  A  lady,  forty  years  of  age,  consulted  me  as  to 
a  painful  menstruation  she  has  had  for  twenty  years.  She  experiences 
severe  pain  and  disagreeable  weight  and  pressure  in  the  loins  and  hypo- 
gaster,  and  pain  in  the  head  for  five  or  six  entire  days  before  each  men- 
strual period ;  all  which  symptoms  disappear  with  the  first  gushings  of 
the  evacuation.  She  represents  her  health  to  be  the  same  now  as  for 
twenty  years  past.  Hence,  I  presume,  there  has  occurred  but  little 
diange  in  the  physicial  condition  of  the  parts,  else  there  would  be  some 
change  in  the  sensations  arising  from  the  malady.   She  has  been  repeat- 
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edi J  subjected  to  the  taxis ;  bmt  no  one  ever  examined  the  os  nteri  with 
the  speculum  until  to-day.  Well,  that  examination  reveals  a  certain 
state  of  the  cervix  and  os  uteri,  and  glands  of  Naboth,  &e.,  which  it  was 
indispensable  to  know,  in  order  to  found  a  rational  treatment.  The 
delicacy  existed,  not  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  but  on  that  of  the  medical 
advisers ;  for  I  have  her  assurance  that  her  sufferings,  both  bodily  and 
mental,  hare  been  so  great,  that  she  should  long  ago  have  submitted  to 
any  means  of  even  a  probable  cure;  and  was,  indeed,  always  desirous 
to  have  everything  done  that  was  possible  in  her  behalf.  I  doubt  not 
this  lady  might  have  been  cured  long  ago,  had  her  malady  been  tho- 
roughly understood. 

I  haye  mentioned  this  case  to  show  how  the  physician  may  be  in 
fault  when  he  does  not  do  his  whole  duty ;  for  it  is  incumbent  on  him 
to  leave  nothing  undone  that  may  properly  aid  and  comfort  his  patient. 
But  let  us  return  to  our  remarks  upon  the  qualities  that  ought  to  dis- 
tinguish the  medical  man. 

I  think  that,  in  order  to  be  a  physician,  one  ought  to  enjoy  strong 
perceptive  faculties ;  he  should  be  able  to  make  nice  discriminations — 
quickly  perceiving  the  slightest  shades  of  difference  in  all  material 
forms,  superficies,  colors,  weights,  and  resistance.  The  faculty  of 
judging  between  the  relations  and  differences  of  things  should  be  of  the 
priraest  quality;  not  sudden,  hasty,  and  impatient  in  its  operations,  but 
slow,  dispassionate,  and  attentive. 

The  mind  and  heart  of  the  practitioner  ought  to  be  the  shrine  of 
truth  and  probity:  his  mind  should  not  deceive  itself,  and  his  heart 
shoold  not  suffer  itself  to  be  deceived  and  misled  by  any  earthly 
temptation  from  the  narrow  and  rugged  way  of  duty  and  conscien- 
tiousness. 

Bis  intelligence  ought  to  be  vast,  as  acquainted,  very  generally, 
with  what  is  called  knowledge  and  science  by  mankind.  Particularly 
should  he  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Life-force,  as  dis- 
played in  the  various  tissues  and  organs  of  any  living  economy;  not  in 
that  of  man  alone,  but  in  the  whole  zoological  series,  as  well  as  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  of  nature. 

There  ought  to  be  no  function  of  the  economy,  or  of  its  parts,  whose 
healthy  rate  he  could  not  estimate,  as  well  as  all  its  deviations  in  sick- 
ness. But  this  is  not  all — ^he  ought  to  be  able  to  discern,  not  the  signs 
only  of  maladies,  but  the  tendencies  of  these  maladies ;  as  whether  they 
possess  a  certain  tendency  towards  recovery,,  or  a  tendency  towards 
destruction ;  so  as  to  enable  him  to  say,  as  he  does  of  a  vaccine  inocu- 
lation, let  it  alone,  it  requires  no  remedy,  it  carries  the  cure  in  its 
own  nature,  it  will  have  disappeared,  with  all  its  phenomena,  on  the 
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eighteenth  day.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  take  care  of  that  headache ; 
ehe  is  pregnant,  and  near  term ;  know  that  such  a  headache  is  but  a 
step  removed  from  an  eclampsia,  and  that  an  eclampsia  is  often  the 
penultimate  phenomenon  of  life.    Let  that  case  alone — core  this  one. 

Do  you  not  perceive,  young  gentlemen,  that  such  a  physician  is  not 
of  necessity  a  doser,  a  druggist ;  and  that  in  a  great  moiety  of  the 
cases  in  which  he  is  consulted,  the  patient  will  escape  all  physic  and  be 
cured  by  wise  counsel — and  likewise,  that  when  therapeutical  inter- 
ference is  required,  he  will  know  what  to  do,  what  medicines  are 
required,  and  when,  and  how  much  ? 

It  is  often  dangerous  to  ask  a  physician  the  question,  what  shall 
we  do ;  because  habit,  custom,  routinism,  almost  always  compel  him  to 
say  take — take. 

Let  me  persuade  you  to  form  early,  the  resolution  to  give  only  the 
physic  and  the  counsel  that  may  be  really  required  in  the  case.  If  yon 
will  form  and  live  up  to  such  a  resolution,  you  will  early  triumph  over 
your  diflScuIties.  You  will  early  learn,  that  a  large  variety  of  the  com- 
plaints made  to  physicians  are  complaints  of  pains,  of  disabilities,  of 
fevers  that  require  for  their  removal  only  that  the  patient  should  know 
their  nature,  causes,  and  tendencies.  The  Homoeopaths  treat  multitudes 
of  people  by  thus  giving  them  not  the  least  particle,  but  only  the  name, 
of  a  drug ;  and  all  those  that  recover  under  their  guidance,  give  evi- 
dence of  the  great  abundance  of  spontaneous  cures. 

You  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  doctrines  of  a  good  Medical 
School ;  by  which  I  mean,  not  the  doctrines  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, or  that  of  New  York,  or  Maryland,  or  London,  or  Paris,  nor 
the  Jefferson  College,  but  any  school  which  has  taught  you  a  demonstra- 
tive anatomy,  a  real  eclectic  physiology,  a  sound  and  philosophical 
chemistry,  &c.  A  school,  in  short,  which  has  set  before  you,  in  full 
array,  the  results  of  man's  achievements  in  medical  investigation, 
experience,  and  art ;  leaving  you,  out  of  your  own  clear  sound  honest 
and  capacious  intellect,  to  become  capable  of  saying,  as  to  any  case  of 
disorder  presented  for  your  opinion,  such  is  the  malady,  its  tendencies 
are  thus,  or  so,  its  treatment  requires  such  and  such  methods.  You 
should  judge  the  case  by  the  case,  and  by  no  other  law  or  evidence. 

Be  not  methodists — on  the  contrary,  be  men  of  principles  in  medi- 
cine ;  principles,  which  like  the  genii  of  the  Persian  fable,  come  at  your 
bidding  and  do  your  bidding,  for  no  one  can  be  taught  to  cure  diseases 
by  a  method.  Method  in  medicine  is  beneath  contempt ;  because, 
owing  to  the  infinite  variety  and  differences  existing  among  the  living 
molecules  that  are  the  subjects  of  the  vital  forces,  there  never  were, 
nor  can  be,  two  absolutely  similar  cases.    Each  instance  of  disease  is 
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an  integer,  and  shoald,  in  Btrictness,  be  bo  deemed,  and  studied,  and 
nnderstood,  and  managed  upon  a  reference  to  it,  and  not  to  another 
integer.  Old  Paul  Barbette,  in  speaking  of  that  mysterious  disease, 
the  plague,  Bays:  '^Deinde,  quia  licet  omnium  ssculorum  pestilentias 
diligenter  percurras,  tarn  mutabilis  semper  fuerit,  ut  nullam  omnino 
inrenias,  quae  adamussim  cum  alia  conveniet.  £t  hsBc  causa  est,  quare 
in  cnranda  Peste  prsestiterit  judicium  tuum  bene  exercitatum  sequi  quam 
aliomm  medicorum  vestigiis  insistere,"  &c. ;  and  this  true  saying  is  no 
truer  of  a  plague  than  of  a  pleurisy,  or  a  fever  Manget.  Pestis.  It  is 
true  that  the  patient  who  is  under  care  to-day  may  be  like  ''  him  who 
died  o'  WedoeBday,"  but  is  not  him:  hence,  you  perceive  that  I  am^ 
DO  admirer  of  statistics,  except  for  the  Government,  where  statistical 
returns  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Manufactures,  Crime,  Population, 
&€.,  are  useful  to  the  statesman  for  making  his  assessments,  his  calcu- 
lations, and  his  levies.  When  I  treat  a  case  of  pleurisy,  I  do  not  care 
how  yon  treated  your  case  of  pleurisy ;  I  shall  bleed  my  patient  on 
account  of  his  fever,  pain,  cough,  dyspnoea,  &c.,  and  not  because 
yon  bled  your  patient,  who  had  similar* symptoms,  of  the  gravity 
of  which  I  am  no  judge,  not  having  been  present  to  judge.  So,  if  I 
treat  a  female  with  certain  pain  about  the  middle  of  the  sacral  bone, 
with  dysuria,  or  retention  of  urine,  &c.,  by  methods  calculated  to  take 
the  strain  off  from  her  ligamenta  rotunda,  and  thus  cure  her  of  retro- 
versio  uteri,  what  is  it  to  me  that  you  adopted  some  other  mode?  That 
which  interests  me  is,  to  be  sure  that  a  woman  who  has  ligamenta 
rotunda  not  more  than  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  cannot  have  her 
womb  turned  topsy-turvy.  That  is  the  principle  which  I  ought  to 
apprehend,  and  I  shall  carry  it  out  in  my  practice.  Do  you  get  some 
other  principle,  if  you  can,  and  come  to  prove  my  error  by  your 
Btatistics ;  I  should  be  strongly  inclined  to  take  after  Mr.  Dennis  Bui* 
gmddery,  in  the  play,  who,  if  bothered  with  statistics,  by  his  friend 
Ball,  would  have  been  apt  to  say,  ^^  To  the  divil  I  pitch  you  and  your 
statistics,  Mr.  Bull !"  If  you  had  the  statistical  report  of  the  weather 
at  sunrise,  for  the  last  six  thousand  years,  it  could  not  tell  you  whether 
tf^morrow  morning  will  be  clear  or  cloudy. 

Let  a  man,  therefore,  make  himself  so  thoroughly  learned  in  Medicine 
that  he  can  detect  the  lesion  of  structure  or  function  wherever  it  may 
hide,  and  then  he  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  action  required  in  the  case: 
not  because  twenty  other  cases  were,  but  because  this  case  is. 

But  I  stated  that  one  great  cause  of  unsuccess  lies  in  the  absence  of 
information  among  the  population  generally.  This  absence  of  informa- 
tion is  the  fruitful  source  of  Homoeopathy,  Hydropathy,  Thompsonian* 
ism,  Panaceaism,  and  all  the  Catholicons,  Infallible  worm-destroying 
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Iocenge8y  Balms  of  GUead,  and  that  shocking  absurdity — ^the  Vegetable 
pill,  which,  like  a  sort  of  epidemic  diarrhoea,  has  tormented  the  intea* 
tinal  canal  of  thonsands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  oor  far-seeing  com* 
patriots,  until  the  American  population  hare  become  hardened  in  pnrg^ 
tions,  so  that  if  Horace  were  here,  he  would  not  think  the  dura  fne$9arum 
Uia  the  toughest  things  in  creation.  It  seems  to  me  there  must  erer 
be  found  in  human  societies,  a  certain  percentage  of  foolish  people, 
who  are  born  to  be  under  the  influence  of  quackerj,  or  charlatanism 
of  some  sort.  You  must  then  expect,  as  long  as  you  live,  to  suffer 
from  the  annoyance  arising  out  of  that  class ;  and  you  need  not  expect 
to  snbyert  or  eradicate  it  when  a  new  quackery  breaks  forth  like 
Homoeopathy  or  Anaesthesia.  Yon  ought  not  to  be  alarmed  about  it, 
nor  suppose  that  Physic  is  going  to  the  dogs  because  of  the  hosts  of  the 
Quackdom.  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory, 
July  1,  1789,  says  of  the  madness  of  the  French  BeTolution:  '^We 
have  horse  room  and  cart  room  for  being  as  mad  as  we  please. 
Loutherbourg,  the  painter,  is  turned  an  inspired  physician,  and  has 
three  thousand  patients;  his  sovereign  panacea  is  barley-water.  I  be- 
lieve it  as  effcacious  as  mesmerism.  Baron  Swedenborg's  disciples 
multiply  also ;  I  am  glad  of  it.  The  more  religion  and  the  more  follies, 
the  better ;  they  inveigle  proselytes  from  one  another." 

Do  yon  suppose,  my  dear  young  gentlemen,  that  if  the  community  at 
large  should  be  as  well  acquainted  with  physiology  and  therapeutics  as 
you  and  I,  the  Ledger  and  the  Gazette  would  occupy  nearly  one-half  of 
their  columns  with  those  horrid  descriptions  and  unblushing  confessions 
of  piles  and  itch,  and  other  dreadful  disorders,  which  the  sufferers 
from  them  love  to  parade  for  the  public  gratification  and  edification, 
under  their  own  signs  manual  in  the  newspapers ! 

You,  who  know  the  sceleton  humanum,  and  the  attitude  of  the  uterus 
within  the  pelvis,  do  you  think  that  Mrs.  a.  to  x.  should,  out  of  a  mis- 
sionary zeal,  suffer  her  name  to  appear  as  one  of  the  wonder-worked 
cures  of  a  shameless  procidentia,  by  what  is,  at  our  daily  breakfast- 
table,  brought  up  in  the  morning  paper,  to  stare  the  ladies  out  of 
countenance,  under  the  modest  title  of  a  utero-abdominal  supporter. 
Who  wants  to  know,  or  who  ought  to  know  that  the  ladies  have  abdomens 
and  wombs  but  us  doctors  ?  When  I  was  young,  a  woman  had  no  legs 
even,  but  only  feet,  and  possibly  anklee;  now,  forsooth,  they  have 
ufero-abdominal  supporters,  not  in  fact  only,  but  in  the  very  news- 
papers.  They  are,  surely,  not  fit  subjects  for  newspaper  advertise- 
ments, nor  would  they  be  advertised  but  out  of  our  own  stupidity  or 
remissness. 
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I  tsji  confidently,  Mt  of  our  remisBnesSi  and  here  are  my  reasons  for 
nyiagBO. 

We  live  in  a  land  and  an  age  of  common  schools  and  common  sense. 
Ikis  is  a  coontiy  of  general  knowledge  among  the  population.  It  is 
imposBible  that  any  system  of  science  or  art  can  stand  in  this  country, 
iooded  as  it  18  with  intellectual  light,  if  sustained  by  any  but  real 
daima  to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  public.  We  doctors  claim 
this  confidence  and  respect;  and  we  deserve  it,  doubtless;  but  we  claim 
it  imperioBsly  and  as  a  Tested  right,  a  right  descended  to  us  by  in* 
heritanoe,  from  our  avo$  et  proavoi^  the  founders  of  our  order.  But 
V6  oQgfat  to  remember  that  our  privileges^  those  we  received  in  a  com-> 
BiBBion  proceeding  from  the  Legislature,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
Commonwealth,  are  not  of  the  nature  of  the  prwilegium  eUricahy  as 
tlie  lawyers  term  it.  There  are  too  many  persons  in  this  country  that 
can  read  and  write,  to  allow  us  to  claim  a  clergyable  exemption  from 
the  general  practice  here  of  explaining  one's  self.  What  is  the  right, 
tfao^fore,  by  which  we  assume,  in  the  present  day,  to  clothe  all  our 
proceedings  in  mystery,  and  to  expect  our  patients  to  kneel  down  while 
we  (not  confess,  but)  cut  them  with  bistouries  and  knives,  or  put  arsenic 
and  prossic  acid  down  their  gullets?  They  will  not  submit  to  our  cle- 
rical manners ;  and  they  say,  that  if  we  will  persist  to  hide  our  art 
mder  an  impenetrable  veil  of  mystery  and  jargon,  they  must  remain 
incapable  of  discriminating  betwixt  the  true  physician  and  the  quack- 
salver,  since  both  agree  npon  one  course,  that  of  demanding  an  implicit 
fiuth  and  obedience  without  recourse  to  reasoning.  When  Meg  Mer- 
rilies  offered  her  Devil's  broth  to  honest  Dominie  Sampson,  and  he 
feared  to  take  the  dose,  what  said  the  witch  to  him?  She  said  what 
we  doctors  say  to  the  sick  lady  or  gentleman,  ^^  Gape,  sinner,  and  8wal-» 
low!"  Is  not  this  representation  a  fair  one?  Even  your  early  and 
Boridate  experience  must,  we  think,  have  furnished  you  the  materials 
for  judging  whether  I  speak  fairly  or  not. 

I  say,  then,  it  is  our  stupidity  and  our  remissness  that  work  evil  to 
the  people,  redounding  to  our  own  hurt  also ;  for  there  is  no  person, 
endowed  with  a  good  share  of  common  sense,  to  whom  we  could  not 
address,  through  that  common  sense,  a  reasonable  and  plain  statement 
of  the  facts  of  his  case,  the  probabilities  as  to  its  course,  duration,  and 
end;  with  an  enumeration  of  the  safest,  most  convenient,  and  certain 
processes  for  its  cure.  Imagine  such  a  person,  well-informed,  and  you 
have  the  idea  of  a  patient  the  most  docile,  the  most  exact  in  tbera- 
peatic  and  hygienic  obedience ;  the  most  confiding  in  your  skill,  and 
the  most  grateful  for  your  intervention  in  his  behalf.  Would  that  all 
oar  brethren  in  this  land  might  adopt  views  like  these.    With  their 
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united  force  of  intellecti  character,  beneficence,  and  social  station, 
it  would  be  bat  a  short  time  ere  the  diminished  head  of  charlatan- 
ism, under  whatever  disgube,  would  be  found  only  to  lift  itself  up 
among  the  most  ignorant  and  abject  portions  of  the  population,  in- 
stead of  riding,  as  it  does  to-daj,  with  chariots  and  with  horsemen,  a 
shame  to  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  and  a  perpetual  eye-sore  to  the 
lover  of  truth  and  contemner  of  every  species  of  imposture.  Let  us 
explain  ourselves  then  to  the  people. 

.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  impertinent  in  me  to  say  that  I  have  en- 
joyed a  large  share  of  professional  business  for  some  years  past,  and 
that,  in  the  main,  I  have  had  reason  to  suppose  I  received  very  un- 
bounded confidence,  and  a  general  obedience  to  my  medical  directions, 
from  those  persons  and  families  who  called  me.  This  good  fortune  I 
have  long  attributed,  in  a  considerable  measure,  to  the  entire  frankness 
of  my  explanations  as  to  any  diagnostic,  prognostic,  therapeutic,  and 
hygienic  views  in  my  cases;  as  well  as  the  pathology  of  them.  I 
should  have  been  a  less  fortunate  physician  if  I  had  made  more  of  a 
mystery  of  my  rhubarb  and  magnesia;  my  senna  and  my  salts;  my 
antimonial  wine,  and  my  lancet. 

Some  of  the  brethren,  chiefly  I  presume  those  who  have  not  very 
clear  and  concise  views  of  their  own  on  medical  topics,  are  bitterly  op- 
posed to  all  such  explanation,  on  the  ground  that  the  principles  of  our 
science  are  far  too  recondite  for  the  vulgar,  who  are  not  able  to  appre- 
ciate either  them  or  the  facts  on  which  they  rest.  What  a  set  of  snobs ! 
I  have  occasionally  met  with  difficulties  in  consultations  from  the  oppo- 
sition of  brethren  to  my  desire  to  let  the  patient  fully  into  my  opinions. 
If  a  man  really  have  any  opinions,  that  are  honest  and  clear,  and  well 
founded,  do  you  know  why  he  should  conceal  them?  I  profess  to  believe 
that  where  a  physician  forms  perfectly  transparent  views  of  his  cases, 
there  is  no  need  for  the  powdered  wig  and  the  gold-headed  cane,  the 
mysterious  nod,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  deception  that  we  might  look 
for  rather  in  old  Felix  Plater,  or  Horace  Augenius,  than  in  a  modern 
physician,  who  is  or  rather  who  ought  to  be  a  modern  gentleman  and 
man  of  honor;  and  as  such,  above  all  false  pretences — open,  candid, 
and  manly. 

Now  I  sincerely  think  that  where  you  may  hereafter  desire  to  efiect 
a  cure,  yet  meet  with  obstruction  through  the  timidity,  the  doubts,  or 
apprehensions  of  the  patient,  you  will  only  have  to  speak  common  sense, 
and  to  take  out  your  pencil,  and  on  a  sheet  of  paper  make  a  few  well- 
sketched  diagrams  of  parts,  organs,  and  relations  of  parts  and  organs, 
in  order  to  bring  the  recusant  back  to  a  truer  and  firmer  faith  than  be- 
fore, by  convincing  his  judgment  and  winning  his  inclination.    Yea, 
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Terilj,  you  shall  sastain  the  fainting  hope  and  the  dying  faith  of  the 
nek  girl,  for.  days  and  for  weeks,  and  through  months  of  pain,  if  you 
speak  the  truth,  and  explain  the  truth ;  if  you  show  the  hope  and  ha?e 
the  hope;  if  yoa  claim  the  power,  and  really  possess  it. 

Bat  if  you  have  not  the  confidence  of  your  patients,  it  is  because  you 
either  do  not  merit  it  by  your  science,  your  skill,  and  your  temper ;  or 
because,  possessing  all  these,  you  are  destitute  of,  what  I  beg  you  to  ex- 
cuse me  for  calling  in  a  grave  book  by  a  slight  term,  gumption.  Depend 
upon  it,  my  dear  young  gentlemen,  there  are  plenty  of  people,  '^  plenty 
as  blackberries,"  who  seem  very  learned  and  very  shining  except  when 
you  come  to  a  rub  with  them,  but  who  lose  all  their  shining  qualities 
because  they  have  not  and  cannot  take  a  real  polish.  They  are  covered 
only  by  a  varnish. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Clarke,  of  London,  from  whose  lectures  that 
capital  little  midwifery  book,  called  the  London  Practice  of  Midwifery ^ 
was  pirated,  says,  somewhere  in  its  pages,  that  one  Doctor,  by  his  good 
sense,  shall  retain  the  entire  confidence  of  the  woman  in  labor  through 
the  most  painful  protractedness  of  labor,  while  another  would  lose  her 
confidence,  in  a  very  short  time  of  hope  deferred ;  and  that,  not  because 
he  hath  not  ability  as  a  prescriber  equal  to  the  other,  but  from  some 
fault  of  manner,  expression,  or  conversation. 

If  you  would  be  learned  men,  it  is  well ;  but  it  is  better  to  be  wise 
men.  A  man  may  be  wise  without  being  learned ;  but  it  is  not  un- 
common to  be  learned  and  yet  to  be  a  perfect  ass  in  all  that  relates  to 
what  I  might  term  administration,  or  action.  Let  your  light,  therefore, 
shine  among  men :  set  it  on  a  hill,  and  do  not  conceal  it  under  a  bushel 
of  gawkeyness,  or  some  stupid  conceit  of  your  personal  dignity ;  or, 
what  is  still  more  asinine,  the  dignity  of  your  calling.  Dignity  is  you, 
not  physic,  nor  the  practice  thereof.     Did  you  never  hear  that 

**  Worth  nutkes  the  man,  the  want  of  it  the  fellow, 
And  aU  the  rest  is  leather  and  pruneUa  ?" 

I  have  seen  dignified  shoemakers,  carters,  butchers,  and  even  a  very 
dignified  tailor,  and  I  have  known  philosophers  and  very  learned  men 
without  the  least  dignity.  Believe  me,  there  is  true  dignity  in  great 
virtue,  great  information,  and  great  power  to  diffuse,  apply,  and  make 
that  information  useful  to  our  fellow-men.  Such  is  the  dignity  you 
should  strive  to  attain.  Such  is  the  dignity  of  the  scholar.  He  is  not 
the  scholar  who  knows  most,  but  rather  he  in  whom  scholarship  begets 
the  fruits  of  wisdom  both  as  to  conversation  and  conduct. 

That  wonderful  old  man,  Yirey,  says:  ^*La  presence,  Tattouchement 
on  les  parolles  d*un  homme  tr^s-eminent  par  son  caract^re  moral,  ou  par 
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la  sublimit^  de  son  esprit  oa  par  Topinion  de  sa  dignity,  influent  sin- 
guli^rement  snr  les  ames  inferieares  et  sont  eapables  de  gnerir  lee  corps." 
{I/art  de  Petfeet.  Y Homme,  i\.  22.) 

If  I  could  giro  jou  the  best  piece  of  adTice  in  my  power^  I  think  I 
should  give  jou  this  advice ;  namelj,  in  all  your  dealings  hereafter 
as  physicians,  and  in  all  your  life-doings,  strife,  first,  to  increase  the 
boundaries  of  your  knowledge ;  and,  second,  to  make  that  knowledge  as 
▼uigar,  as  popular  as  possible.  Be  a  reformer  in  this  particular,  and 
you  will,  should  you  succeed,  become  the  real  founder  of  a  Sect  in  Medi- 
cine, and  that  sect  you  may  baptize  as  the  Young  Physic  that  Dr. 
Forbes  advocates.  That  will  be  the  true  young  physic,  which  succeeds 
in  bringing  down  Old  Physic  to  the  level  of  this  common  sense  age. 

I  say  again,  therefore,  wherever  you  place  yourself,  be  sure  to  have 
no  concealment,  no  mystery,  no  pretence ;  but  endeavor,  in  the  clearest 
manner,  not  pragmatically  to  assert,  but  clearly  to  show  your  claims 
to  superior  power  in  that  great  utilitarian  avocation  of  curing  the  sick 
and  the  wounded ;  an  avocation  which  is  almost,  I  say  it  with  reverence, 
next  in  goodness  to  the  mission  of  Christ,  who  went  about  clothed  with 
power  and  authority— -(fyfiptiv  tov^  rtspov;  sm  {TttoKotitv.) 

In  order  fully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  great  mission,  is  it  not 
indispensable  that  you  should  prepare  yourselves  for  its  offices  by  suitable 
preparation  of  the  mind  and  person  ?.  Of  the  mind,  by  arming  it  with 
knowledge  and  wisdom ;  with  prudence  and  patience ;  with  firmness  to 
encounter  all  vexation  and  responsibility ;  with  charity  and  liberality, 
and  with  all  that  armature  of  the  soul  that  alone  can  render  men  worthy 
to  be  called  rxtv^ipoi,  or  freemen,  for  none  are  so  but  those  whose  condi- 
tion has  raised  them  Above  the  grossness  and  sensuality  of  the  corporeal 
nature,  rendering  the  body  the  servant  and  the  minister,  not  the  tyrant 
of  the  soul  and  the  heart ;  not  as  humbling  the  intellect,  but  adorning 
it  with  noble  sentiments. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  a  man,  in  forming  his  manners,  should  pro- 
ceed. Indeed,  there  is,  probably,  no  art  so  great  to  form  the  manners 
as  that  which  teaches  us  to  keep  the  temper  and  the  desires  of  the  soul 
within  the  just  bounds  by  which  they  are  restrained  among  all  true 
followers  of  the  Christ.  To  be  a  true  and  accomplished  gentleman,  one 
should  '^  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  before  God."  Any 
person,  under  such  guidance,  cannot  fail  to  have  manners  acceptable  in 
all  forms  and  ranks  of  society,  wherever  business  may  lead  him.  Such 
a  person  will  have  his  own  manners,  and  not  be  a  servile  imitator  of 
other  men's  style — and  this  is  far  better;  for  where  a  man  is  seen  to 
represent  himself,  and  not  some  other  person,  he  will  surely  be  trusted 
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ftnd  respected  because  he  preseryea  his  own  identity,  and  so  is  never  to 
be  likened  to  a  two-faced  Janus. 

A  special  regard  to  one's  personal  appearance  is  also  a  very  indis- 
pensable means  of  success,  not  in  making  money,  but  in  curing  the 
aicL  The  sick  are  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  physician.  A  man 
well  dressed,  of  good  manners,  of  agreeable  conversation,  neither  too 
grave  nor  too  gay,  would,  eseteris  paribus^  inspire  more  confidence,  in- 
fuse larger  courage,  longer  patience,  and  greater  hope,  and  therein 
succeed  more  surely  in  curing  his  patiopt,  than  another  of  equal  infor- 
mation on  medical  science,  but  careless  and  negligent  of  his  behavior 
and  appearance,  vulgar  and  rude  in  his  conversation  and  manners.  Sick 
people  think  that  the  physician  should  be  a  wise  and  a  learned  person, 
or  a  scholar.  They  know  that  Medicine  is  Scholarship,  and  a  brute  never 
can  be  really  a  scholar,  who,  as  I  said  already,  is  a  gentleman.  Let 
every  scholar,  therefore,  become  really  a  freeman  of  the  republic  of 
letters,  not  a  servant  or  slave.  Let  him  be  assured  that  St.  Augustin 
qK>ke  the  truth  in  saying  quod  scimus  debemus  rationi,  quod  credimus 
auctoritati.  Be  ye  therefore  men  that  know,  and  not  merely  people 
that  beHeve  of  a  doctrine  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  true  or  false. 

I  cannot  advise  that  you  always  should  carry  about  with  you  an  air, 
and,  indeed,  a  habit  of  boasting,  and  an  appearance  of  self-sufficiency, 
which,  wherever  they  are  observed,  generally  are  taken  to  be  signs  of 
weakness.  But  that  which  you  do  know,  I  would  have  you  conscious 
of  knowing,  so  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  speak  with  due  boldness  and 
decision  on  all  proper  occasions.  What  you  do  know  you  ought  to  know 
well ;  but  you  should  not  forget  that  your  training  and  education,  that 
have  made  you  familiar  with  many  deep  things  in  science,  can  not  pre- 
vent you  from  being  troubled  with  professional  opinions  by  non-profes- 
sional people.  Despise  them  not ;  remembering  that  one  man  can  not 
know  all  things  even  in  his  own  art — and  that  even  if  he  could,  the 
remark  of  Mirabeau  is  a  good  one,  that  ^^  To  succeed  in  the  world  it  is 
necessary  to  submit  to  be  taught  many  things  which  you  understand,  by 
persons  who  know  nothing  about  them." 

But,  I  fear  I  am  uselessly  consuming  your  time  and  exhausting  your 
patience.  I  shall  close  this  letter,  therefore,  by  recommending  you  to 
observe  the  rules  of  conduct  laid  down  by  your  professor  of  the  Insti- 
tutes on  Commencement-day.  Should  you  remember  and  follow  out  the 
plan  he  then  pointed  out,  you  will  become  what  I  desire  ardently  that 
you  should  beoome,  useful  and  successful  in  your  calling,  which  will 
redound  not  only  to  your  own  honor  and  profit,  but  to  the  credit  of  your 
Alma  Mater. 

Before  I  close  this  letter,  pray  allow  me  to  cite  for  your  perusal  a 
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passage  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Religio  Medici^  p.  189^  who,  if  you 
imitate  him  in  the  sentiments  and  conduct  here  pointed  oat,  will  be  your 
SttfiScient  model. 

"  I  feel  not  in  me,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  those  sordid  and 
unchristian  desires  of  my  profession ;  I  do  not  secretly  implore  and 
wish  for  plagues,  rejoice  at  famines,  revolve  ephemerides  and  almanacks, 
in  expectation  of  malignant  aspects,  fatal  conjunctions  and  eclipses :  I 
rejoice  not  at  unwholesome  springs,  or  unseasonable  winters ;  my  prayer 
goes  with  the  husbandman's  ;  I  desire  everything  in  its  proper  season, 
that  neither  men  nor  the  times  be  put  out  of  temper.  Let  me  be  sick 
myself,  if  sometimes  the  malady  of  my  patient  be  not  a  disease  unto 
me.  I  desire  rather  to  cure  his  infirmities  than  my  own  necessities : 
where  I  do  him  no  good,  methinks  it  is  scarce  honest  gain  ;  though  I 
confess  it  is  but  the  worthy  salary  of  our  well-intended  endeavors.  I 
am  not  only  ashamed,  but  heartily  sorry,  that  besides  death  there  are 
diseases  incurable ;  yet  not  for  my  own  sake,  or  that  they  be  beyond  my 
art,  but  for  the  general  cause  and  sake  of  humanity,  whose  common 
cause  I  apprehend  as  mine  own." 

Farewell.  C.  D.  M. 


LETTER   III. 
SEX. 

Qentlemen:  You  may  remember  that  in  lectures  at  the  college,  I 
frequently  repeated  that  the  ovary  of  the  female  gives  to  her  the  sexual 
character,  and  that  as  the  interior  and  active  tissue  of  the  ovary,  is  the 
part  which  Gh.  Ernest  von  Baer  calls  the  lager  or  stroma,  so  that  very 
stroma  itself  is  Sex. 

You  might,  perhaps,  at  first  hearing  this  dogma,  feel  disposed  to 
reject  it  as  too  concise  an  expression  of  the  multitudinous  and  diver- 
sified characteristics  of  the  sexual  nature — but  I  hope  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  matter  may  induce  you  to  coincide  with  me  in  opinion. 

The  sexual  oflBce  is  designed  to  reproduce  the  material  forms  and 
faculties  of  a  genus  or  species ;  and  this  is  not  done  save  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  germ,  which  at  least  in  all  the  Zoological  series,  is  found 
within  an  ovum,  which,  in  plain  English,  is  an  egg.  Omne  vivum  ex 
ovo  is  a  true  saying. 

An  ovum  then  is  an  egg — which  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  germ,  but 
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as  a  thing  eontainiDg  a  germ,  and  also  the  material  or  pahulum  for  the 
early  stages  of  the  development  of  that  germ. 

An  egg  is  a  jelk-ball — which  in  some  instances  is  inrested  with  a 
quantity  of  albumen  or  white,  and  in  some  cases  is  not  accompanied  with 
any  material  of  that  sort. 

A  yelk-ball  is  a  mtellv* — and  consists  of  a  multitude  of  corpuscles 
and  grannies  and  punctiform  bodies  with  small  globules  of  oil  swimming 
in  a  dear  colorless  fluid,  all  inclosed  by  a  delicate  anhistous  membrane, 
called  the  yitellary  membrane.  In  most  cases,  yelk  matter  is  of  a 
yellow  hue ;  in  some  it  is  red  or  greenish,  &c. 

If  you  break  open  a  yelk,  whether  of  the  hummbg-bird  or  the 
ostrich,  of  the  elephant  or  the  mare,  the  rabbit  or  the  earthworm,  the 
ihad,  the  minnow,  or  the  whale,  you  will  find  it  to  consist  of  corpuscles, 
granules,  and  puncta,  with  oil  globules  and  a  clear  fluid. 

If  the  egg  has  not  been  previously  subjected  to  fecundation,  as  it 
eoald  not  be  while  remaining  in  the  ovary,  there  will  be  found  within  it 
at  the  centre  of  the  ball,  or  near  the  inner  surface  of  the  vitellary  mem- 
brane, a  smaller  spherule  of  a  beautiful  transparency,  and  which  is  de- 
nominated the  germinal  vesicle — ^within  which,  and  adhering  to  the 
wall  of  the  vesicle,  are  a  number  of  very  minute  microscopic  granules, 
which  by  Rudolph  Wagner,  of  Berlin,  by  whom  they  were  discovered, 
ire  called  the  macula  germinativa  or  germinal  spot — so  that  an  egg  is, 
1,  a  vitellua ;  2,  a  germinal  vesicle  contained  within  a  vitellus ;  8,  a 
germinal  spot  lodged  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  germinal  vesicle. 

It  is  to  be  believed  that  the  germinal  spot  is  the  true  germ-point,  or 
germ  itself,  and  that  all  the  other  constituents  of  the  ovum  are  placed 
round  about  it,  in  order  that  by  its  changing  and  formative  power,  its 
netabolic  and  plastic  force,  it  may  convert  their  elements  into  its  own 
corporeal  elements,  evolving  out  of  them  the  rudiments  of  its  own 
organs,  aa  brain,  veins,  heart,  blood,  &c.  &c.  Such  an  ovum,  after 
having  acquired  sufBcient  organic  form  and  force,  to  make  its  mesen- 
teric attachment  to  the  living  parts  of  the  womb,  is  ready  to  be  con- 
ceived. Conception  is  the  formation  of  that  mesenteric  attachment, 
and  nothing  more  nor  nothing  less;  for  conception  is  the  fixation  of  the 
fecundated  germ. 

Nature,  all  whose  operations  are  preordained,  as  being  guided  and 
limited  by  the  law  of  Ood,  has  provided  fully  and  most  liberally  for  the 
production  of  germs,  and  thereby  secured  the  perpetuity  of  her  kinds. 
8he  has,  in  order  for  this  germ  production,  adopted  various  methods  of 
arrangement.  In  certain  animals  she  has  devolved  the  germ-producing 
and  the  fecundating  powers  upon  the  same  creature— in  others,  she  has 
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provided  two  independent  forms  of  being  for  the  earrying  on  of  the 
office. 

In  the  lower  orders  of  bdngs,  as  the  earthworm,  for  example,  both 
the  germiferoos  and  the  fecundatiye  attributes  are  comprised  within  the 
same  individaal  body.  So  that  the  creature  can  fecundate  its  own 
female  constitution  by  the  act  of  its  male  eonstitution ;  and  this  simple 
but  effectual  mode  of  keeping  up  the  genus  or  species  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  inactive  and  i4)ero^tiye  nature  of  the  being  itself. 

In  higher  fonns,  two  separate  indiriduals  are  prorided,  one  endowed 
with  the  male,  or  fecundating  nature,  and  the  other  with  the  female,  or 
germinating  nature.  ^^  Male  and  female  created  he  them,"  unto  the 
end  that  they  might  increase  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  earth  with  sen- 
tient beings,  wonderfully  endowed  with  life-faculties,  and  therefore  with 
the  means  of  enjoyment,  in  other  words,  of  happiness.  To  procure 
happiness  and  establish  it,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest 
attributes  of  Divine  power  and  beneficence. 

The  important,  the  indispensable  ovum,  could  not  be  left  without 
protection — nor  could  it  be  developed  without  a  machinery.  The  ovum 
is,  therefore,  protected  within  an  ovisac,  or  capsule,  which  is  what  is 
called  a  Graafian  vesicle,  or  Graafian  follicle,  or  Graafian  cell,  from 
Begnier  de  Graaf,  a  Dutch  physician,  who,  in  his  Treatue  de  Mulierum 
Organis  Gefierati(mi  InsetvientUnLS^  published  in  1672,  gave  the  first 
clear  account  of  those  small  pellucid  vesicles  that  you  have  so  often 
seen  in  the  ovaries  I  exhibited  to  you. 

A  Graafian  vesicle  consists  of  a  double*ooated  capsule,  of  which  the 
outer  one  lies  in  contact  with  the  stroma,  and  contains  the  inner  one 
within  its  own  sphere;  not  loose  and  unattached,  but  connected  to  it  by 
means  probably  of  a  very  delicate  laminated  cellular  tela. 

This  interposed  and  connecting  cellular  tela  may  become  filled  with 
secretions;  and  as  the  outer  one  is,  like  a  mineral  in  its  gangue,  pressed 
against  the  stroma,  it  is  clear  that  any  interstitial  deposit  must  have 
two  contrary  results,  one  to  enlarge  the  outer  concentric  and  throw  it 
further  back  against  the  stroma,  displacing  and  distending  it;  the  other  to 
press  the  ovisac  inwards  towards  its  contents  to  compress  them,  and  so 
render  the  inner  aspect  of  the  ovisac  uneven,  wrinkled,  or  convoluted ; 
and,  in  fact,  I  have  shown  you  on  several  occasions  both  these  different 
results. 

I  pray  you  call  to  mind,  not  only  the  human  ovaries  in  which  I 
showed  you  the  convoluted  or  wrinkled  appearance  of  the  inner  aspect 
of  the  ovisac,  but  the  more  striking  samples  of  the  same  effect  in  the 
ovary  of  the  sheep  and  the  cow.  In  this  latter  case,  the  interstitial 
deposit  was  so  enormous  that  the  outer  coat  of  the  ovisac  had  grown  to 
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a  abe  nearly  equal  to  half  the  mass'of  the  whole  ovarj,  and  was  of  an 
orange  hne,  derived  from  the  deposit  of  a  great  quantity  of  vitellary 
matter  betwixt  the  two  laminfle ;  the  outer  one  being  greatly  expanded 
or  extended,  and  the  inner  one  being  crimped,  convoluted,  or  wrinkled. 
This  great  orange-colored  mass  was  the  corpus  luteum. 

Before  the  corpus  luteum  had  begun  to  be  formed,  the  ovary  had 
been  occupied  in  furnishing  vitellary  matter  for  the  construction  of  the 
yelk>ball ;  but  that  ball,  having  become  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and 
incapable  of  any  further  accretion,  as  contrary  to  its  generic  law,  the 
ovarian  stroma,  whose  office  it  is  to  produce  germs  and  titellus,  could 
not  at  once  withhold  its  vitelliferous  power,  and  the  deposit  went  on  upon 
the  outside  of  the  true  ovisac  after  the  completion  of  the  vitellary  ball. 

Hence,  you  perceive  that  within  a  perfectly  mature  Graafian  follicle 
thereis  a  yelk-ball,  with  its  germinal  vesicle  and  its  germinal  spot  inside 
of  it ;  some  fluid  of  the  ovisac  filled  with  granules ;  and  on  the  outer 
nrfaee  of  the  ovisac,  between  it  and  the  external  capsule  or  coat,  a 
yellow  deposit,  which  begins  to  appear  there  about  the  time  when  the 
yelk  is  quite  ripe,  and  continues  to  augment  in  quantity  for  some  time 
after  the  yelk  has  been  discharged.  Let  me  repeat,  that  this  yellow 
body  is  the  famous  corpus  luteum,  and  that  such  a  yellow  mass  is 
deposited  with  the  maturation  and  discliarge  of  every  yelk.  Some- 
times, perhaps  in  pregnancy,  the  corpus  luteum  is  larger  than  at  other 
times,  but  whether  large  or  small,  it  is  a  real  corpus  luteum ;  for  there 
are  not,  as  some  writers  pretend,  true  and  false,  but  only  true  corpora 
latea. 

But  this  gradual  evolution  of  the  luteal  deposit  has  tho  efi'ect  of 
lifting  the  germ,  with  its  vesicle  and  its  yelk-ball,  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  superficies  of  the  stroma :  to  press  outwards  the  tunica  albuginea ; 
and,  finally,  to  press  it  so  forcibly  that  absorption  commences  at  the 
weakest  and  most  distended  point  of  its  surface,  until,  a  pore  being 
formed,  the  yelk  and  the  fluid  about  it  escape  from  their  imprisonment 
in  the  ovisac,  and  either  fall  into  the  belly,  or  are  received  within  the 
infundibular  orifice  of  the  oviduct,  which  you  call  Fallopian  tube, 
which  oonveys  the  egg  to  the  womb.  Its  mesenteric  attachment  to  the 
womb,  as  I  before  said,  constitutes  a  conception,  which  pregnancy 
follows. 

I  have  made  the  foregoing  observations  in  order  to  fortify  my  asser- 
tion, that  for  the  female  stroma  is  sex.  Bi^^  you  will  find,  if  you  will 
read  the  good  authors,  that  this  is  not  my  doctrine.  It  is  the  doctrine 
«f  the  highest  authorities. 

The  Briiuh  and  Foreign  MedicfhChirurgical  Review  for  Jan.  1849, 
ridicalea  me  for  saying  that  stroma  is  sex.  I  have  not  that  vainglorious 
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pride  that  can  lead  me  to  suppose  that  trath  is  mine.  Truth  is  Ood's, 
and  bis  alone.  Truth  belongs  to  no  mortal :  he  may  only  see  it  and  feel 
conscious  of  it.  I  am  conscious  that  I  speak  the  truth  when  I  say  that 
stroma  is  the  sexual  concrete,  and  that  it  alone  is  so,  as  alone  being  a 
yitelliferous  organ.  "La  difference  sexuelle  ne  repose  done  pas  sur 
une  polarisation  complete,  sur  une  scission  en  deux  facteurs  qui 
s'excluent  Tun  et  I'autre;  I'ovaire  reste,  jusqu*a  un  certain  point,  la 
chose  primordiale,  indifferente,  procreatrice  de  son  propre  fonds,  et  il 
n'y  a  antagonisme  de  polarity  entre  lui  et  le  testicale  qu'en  ^gard  & 
rachivement  de  ses  produits,  par  consequence  de  Fbtensite  de  sea 
forces.''    {Burdock,  I  860.) 

Do  you  think  that  if  a  creature  should  be  bom  with  the  external 
genitalia  perfectly  well  formed,  with  a  perfect  uterus,  and  vagina,  and 
tubes,  but  without  any  trace  of  ovarium,  such  a  creature  could  .be  a 
female  ?  Or,  if  she  should  have  two  perfect  ovaria,  and  be  bom  with- 
out, womb,  or  vagina,  or  external  organs,  would  she  be  anything  else 
than  female  ?  I  am  sure  yon  will  agree  with  me  that  she  would  not, 
in  the  former  case,  be  female,  and  that,  in  the  latter,  she  would  be 
truly  female — ^because,  though,  unhappily  deprived  of  any  gestative 
organ,  or  organ  of  copulation,  she  is  endowed  with  the  germiferoua 
through  her  vitelliferous  faculty,  which  resides  essentially  and  exclu- 
sively in  the  substance  called  $troma.  No  germ  could  she  evolve  in 
the  spleen  or  liver,  in  the  kidney  or  brain,  in  the  heart  or  lungs,  nor, 
indeed,  anywhere  save  in  the  stroma,  which  is  the  trae  sexual  concrete, 
and  is,  therefore,  itself  sex.  Liver,  heart,  brain,  lung,  nor  digestive 
canal,  is  not  sex,  but  stroma  is  sex  for  the  female — nothing  else  is  sex. 

Oken  says:  "Already  in  the  course  of  the  heavenly  bodies  has  the 
highest  act  of  the  animal,  that  of  copulation,  been  preindicated  or  por- 
trayed. The  creation  of  the  universe  or  world  is  itself  nothing  but  an 
act  of  impregnation.  The  sex  is  prognosticated  from  the  beginning, 
and  pursues  its  course  like  a  holy  and  conservative  bond  throughout 
the  whole  of  nature,"  &c     (Oken,  Ph^iic-Fhilosophsf,  898.) 

But,  after  all,  what  is  sex?  Methinks  you  ask  the  question,  which 
is  a  very  diflScult  one.  Perhaps  I  should  best  answer  it  in  a  fev^  words, 
by  saying  it  is  reproductive  power,  whether  male  power  or  female 
power.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  philologists  derive 
the  word  from  secus,  aliter^  otherwise,  after  another  manner;  or  from 
ueare,  to  cut,  to  divide  one  from  another.  We  have,  in  physic,  less  to 
do  with  philology  than  with  facts* 

I  think  that  we  are  hitherto  unacquainted  with  any  facts  that  give 
convincing  proof  of  a  sexual  nature  in  the  germ.  There  is  an  embryo- 
aal  stage  of  life  in  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  determine  the  sex 
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of  the  embryo ;  and  it  is  not  known  whether  the  female  embryo  pro- 
ceeds from  a  germ  originally  female,  or  whether  the  germ,  being  in  its 
inchoate  state,  neither  male  nor  female,  assumes  the  female  nature  in  the 
progress  of  its  evolution,  or  takes  on  the  nature  of  the  male  at  some 
certain  stage  and  under  some  law  as  yet  unknown  to  us. 

It  is  Tcry  certain,  however,  that  for  the  human  race,  the  proportion 
of  the  sexes,  as  to  their  number  on  the  globe,  is  maintained  from  age 
to  age.  The  law  that  ordains  this  equable  rate  of  production,  operates 
so  as  to  bring  into  the  world  .about  104  males  to  100  females ;  a  pro- 
portion which  keeps  the  sexes  nearly  equal  in  number ;  it  being  pro- 
bable that  the  temperament  and  exposure  of  the  male  render  him  more 
liable  to  premature  death  than  the  female,  on  which  account  the  excess 
of  male  production  is  ordained. 

If  we  refer  to  what  is  known  to  be  true  as  to  the  non-sexual  nature  of 
the  larva  of  the  bee,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  we  may  find  arguments 
for  the  opinion  that  the  germ,  originally,  is  non-sexual,  but  becomes 
male  or  female  under  some  unknown  law  of  development,  in  its  earliest 
embryonal  life. 

If  such  a  sentiment  may  be  rightfully  entertained,  you  will,  perhaps, 
agree  with  me  that  sex  is  something  superimposed  upon  the  mere  living 
nature  of  a  creature ;  and  you  will  more  readily  admit  of  it  if  you  con- 
template two  children,  one  male  anH  the  other  female,  of  the  same 
stature,  weight,  and  temperament,  bom  at  the  same  hour,  and  brought 
up  at  the  same  breast.  You  cannot  report  to  the  mother  of  what  sex 
they  be,  without  referring  to  the  pelvic  extremity  of  the  trunk.  They 
are  pleased  with  the  same  rattle,  tickled  with  the  same  straw.  They 
play  at  the  same  toys,  and  are  alike  in  moral  and  physical  attributes, 
until  the  sexual  endowment  comes  to  be  granted  to  them.  Upon  that 
instant  they  divaricate;  their  whole  physical  and  intellectual,  and  moral 
forces  become  different,  and  they  pursue,  so  to  speak,  a  separate  walk 
of  life,  until  the  exhaustion  of  the  sexual  attribute,  in  the  one  and  in 
the  other,  causes  their  paths  to  converge  again,  until  they  are  seen 
sleeping  ^^thegither  at  the  fit"  of  the  hill  of  life,  over  which  they  had 
toiled  in  distinct  tracks  from  the  puberic  until  the  critical  age.  What 
can  be  more  like  an  old  woman  than  an  old  man  ?  or  what  can  be  more 
like  a  girl  than  a  perfectly  ingenuous  boy?  Where  is  the  likeness  be- 
tween men  and  women? 

Is  it  not  true,  then,  that  the  sexual  nature  is  something  superadded 
to  the  mere  living  or  corporeal  nature,  which,  on  being  taken  away, 
reduces  the  sexual  individuals  back  again  to  their  original  sameness  of 
life-nature?    Is  not  sexuality  a  complement? 

Yon  have  heard,  I  presume,  of  a  circumstance  that  may  tend  to 
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illustrate  this  idea,  in  the  history  of  the  honey-hee.  The  community 
requires  a  queen — which  means  a  yitelliferous,  and  so  a  germiferons 
creature — and  it  also  requires  a  considerable  number  of  drones — males, 
or  fecundating  members  of  the  society,  which  being  provided  for  the 
hive,  nothing  more  is  wanting  but  a  sufficient  number  of  mules,  work- 
ing bees,  or  creatures  capable,  first  of  enjoyment,  and  second,  of 
providing  for  the  conservation  of  the  species  by  collecting  food — 1, 
for  the  germiferous;  2,  for  the  fecundating;  and  8,  for  the  laboring 
part  of  the  species.  Now  all  these  males  and  workers  are  alike 
while  in  the  ovular  state;  but  if  the  males  die,  by  some  epidemic,  a 
battle  or  accident,  the  community  know  how  to  convert  the  larvae  into 
males  by  administering  to  them  certain  sorts  of  food,  or  else  leave  them 
mere  worker-mules,  by  withholding  that  kind  of  aliment.  So  that,  in  * 
fact,  you  discover  here  that  the  mere  corporeal  life  of  the  larva  possesses 
no  sexual  nature,  and  that  a  sexual  nature  may  be  superadded  by  a  certain 
economy  of  the  hive,  an  economy  that  can  cause  the  ovum  so  to  develop 
itself  as  to  become  fitly  provided  with  the  fecundating  apparatus  and 
material,  or  to  become  drone  bee  or  germiferous  bee.  When  a  queen 
dies,  after  having  deposited  many  thousand  eggs  in  the  mule-bee  cells, 
the  alarm  and  confusion  in  the  hive  are  very  extraordinary ;  but  it  sab* 
sides  after  the  tumult  of  the  first  excitement,  and  the  mules  or  workers 
select  some  one  egg,  for  which  they  enlarge  the  cell  by  converting  three 
common  ones  .into  a  single  royal  cell.  By  feeding  the  grub  with  an 
aliment  called  royal  jelly,  they  cause  it  to  pass  into  the  female  state, 
and  thus  the  lost  queen  is  succeeded  by  a  queen  produced  from  the  egg 
of  a  mule  or  worker-bee;  an  egg  that  could  only  have  developed  a  non- 
sexual creature  but  for  the  special  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  it 
from  a  state  necessity.  I  ask  you  again,  if  this  be  true,  whether  it 
does  not  show  that  the  sexual  nature  is,  not  an  original  nature,  but 
a  nature  superimposed  upon  a  mere  animal  or  living  nature.  And, 
if  true  of  the  bee,  does  not  that  truth,  established,  likewise  establish 
the  law  for  all  possible  animal  and  even  vegetable  existences?  M.  O. 
Guvier,  in  the  Rigne  Animal^  vol.  vi.  814,  is  of  opinion  that  the  mule 
bee  is  but  an  undeveloped  female;  but  even  this  view  confirms  the  one 
I  have  taken  above,  for  what  is  an  undeveloped  female  ? 

I  see  not  how  a  better  proof,  or  at  least  illustration,  could  be  given 
of  my  idea  that  the  sexual  nature  is  a  climax.  A  culminating  life-force 
evolves  it. 

It  ought  not  to  excite  our  astonishment  that  the  female  sexual  nature 
gives  to  the  physical  intellectual  and  moral  attributes  a  bias  difierent  from 
that  of  the  male.  The  sexual  organs  in  woman  are  difierent — they  are 
subject  to  fiuctuations  as  to  the  tide  of  life  within  them  that  those  of  the 
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male  are  by  no  means  exposed  to.  Women  are  always  about  to  men- 
■troate  or  menatmating,  or  ceasing  to  menstruate  :  the  womb  is  gravid 
or  going  to  become  so,  or  it  is  recovering  from  the  parturient  state:  these 
organs  have  nerer  an  even  steady  tenor  of  life.  These  organs  require 
a  different  and  more  complex  system  of  innervations,  more  expensive  to 
the  nenre-oentres  than  those  of  the  male ;  more  delicate,  sensitive,  im- 
pressible than  his.  Here  are  circumstances,  then,  implying  a  dependency 
and  physical  debility  as  compared  with  him ;  a  reliance  upon  and  a 
tmsting  to  his  power :  and,  in  fact,  all  the  peculiarities  that  mark  her 
as  a  creature  of  the  feminine  and  gentle  sex. 

I  shall  in  my  next  letter  occupy  your  atttention  with  some  re- 
flsarks  on  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  woman,  to  which  I  shall  beg 
to  invite  your  attention,  not  with  a  view  that  you  may  learn  of  me 
what  tlioee  distinctive  characteristics  are — ^for  a  volume  would  not 
sdEee  fully  to  relate  them-r^but  that  I  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  turn 
your  attention  in  that  direction,  in  the  hope  that  your  young  and 
irigoroas  strength  may  be  incited  to  a  more  consistent  and  energetic 
pvsntt  of  whatever  literature  and  science  ought  to  be  garnered  up  by  a 
physician,  as  the  ornaments  and  aids  of  his  career  of  usefulness  and 
dignity.     Farewell. 

C.  D.  M. 


LETTER   IV. 
SEXUAL    PECULIARITIES. 

Cientleinen:  Before  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  topics 
that  are  to  engagia  our  attention  in  the  main,  I  wish  in  this  letter  to 
say  some  words  to  you  on  the  Distinctive  Characteristics  of  the  Woman 
—^^  rather,  I  should  say,  on  some  few  of  those  characteristics — for  to 
describe  them  all  would  require  rather  a  series  of  letters  than  a  single 
<Eseosr8e.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  present  letter,  only  attempt  to 
indicate  a  few  points  of  contrast  betwixt  the  male  and  female,  with  a 
view  to  turn  your  attention  that  way.  I  could  readily  fill  a  volume 
upon  the  different  texts  that  I  am  about  to  present  to  your  considera- 
tion. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  fulfil  this  design,  because  I  have  long  thought, 
as  I  now  do,  that  without  some  preliminary  thoughts  and  reflections  in 
this  direction,  you  might  be  less  fully  prepared  to  receive  proper  views 
of  the  disorders  to  which  the  woman  is  subject,  and  which  it  behooves 
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you  as  -medical  men  to  acquire ;  and  less  capable  than  you  should  be 
to  appreciate  those  modifications  of  therapeutical  indication  and  process 
that  are  demanded  by  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  qualities  of 
the  female  ;  for  her  mere  human  or  generic  nature  is  modified  by  her 
sexual  or  female  nature  to  such  a  degree,  that  as  to  certain  of  the  great 
crises  of  her  life  she  demands  a  treatment  adapted  to  the  very  specialties 
of  her  own  constitution,  as  a  moral,  a  sexual,  germiferous,  gestatiye, 
or  parturient  creature. 

J  do  not  suppose  you  could  acquire  just  yiews  on  these  points  in  the 
dissecting-room,  or  the  theatre  of  anatomy  alone.  Nor  can  I  give  them 
to  you  here  in  one  letter,  for  the  time  is  too  short.  There,  it  is  true, 
you  might  explore  the  items  of  her  physical  structure,  in  order  to  com- 
pare them  with  those  of  the  hardier  sex.  You  might  there  learn  that 
though  she  be  a  part  of  mankind,  more  truly  a  Zygozoaire  than  those 
of  M.  de  Blainville's  classification,  she  yet  differs  from  men  in  her 
stature,  which  is  lower ;  in  her  weight,  which  is  less ;  in  her  form, 
which  is  more  gracile  and  beautiful ;  in  her  reproductive  organs,  that 
are  peculiar  to  her  ;  and  in  her  intellectual  and  moral  perceptivity  and 
forces,  which  are  feminine  as  her  organs  are. 

Beyond  all  these,  you  shall  have  to  explore  the  history  of  those  won- 
derful functions  and  destinies  which  her  sexual  nature  enables  her  to 
fulfil,  and  the  strange  and  secret  influences  which  her  organs,  by  their 
nervous  constitution,  and  their  functions,  by  their* relation  to  her  whole 
life-force,  whether  in  sickness  or  health,  are  capable  of  exerting,  not 
on  the  body  alone,  but  on  the  heart,  the  mind,  and  the  very  soul  of 
woman. 

The  medical  practitioner  has,  then,  much  to  study,*  as  to  the  female^ 
that  is  not  purely  medical — but  psychological  and  moral  rather :  such 
researches  will  be  a  future  obligation  lying  heavily  upon  you,  upon  all 
of  you. 

Every  well-educated  medical  man  ought  to  know  something  more  of 
woman  than  is  contained  in  the  volumes  of  a  medical  library.  Her 
history  and  literature,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  ought  to  be  gathered 
as  the  garlands  with  which  to  adorn  his  scholarly  career  as  a  physician ; 
but  these  insignia  of  his  power  he  can  only  gather  by  the  careful  and 
tasteful  study  of  his  subject  among  the  rich  stores  of  learning  that  are 
garnered  in  the  belles-lettres  collections,  whether  archaiological,  mediae- 
val, or  modern. 

The  medical  man,  surely,  of  all  men,  ought  to  be  best  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  influence  of  the  sex  in  the  social  state ;  because,  more  than 
other  men,  he  is  by  his  vocation  in  habits  of  closer  observation  of  those 
influences  that  bind  together  the  members  of  families  that  compose  the 
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social  compact.  He  more  clearly  than  others  can  recognise  the  power 
of  woman  in  the  family — and  thus  in  all  society,  which  he  sees  to  be 
moulded  and  controlled  by  the  gentler  sex.  Bat  for  the  power  of  that 
female  inflnence,  which  one  of  yon  would  doubt  the  rapid  relapse  of 
society  into  the  violence  and  chaos  of  the  earliest  barbarism? 

Are  you  not  aware  that  the  elegance  and  the  polish  of  the  Christian 
nations  are  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Sex  in  society — ^not  in  the  Zenana ! 
Do  you  not  perceive  that  Music,  Poetry,  Painting,  all  the  arts  of  ele- 
gance :  Luxury,  Fashion,  (that  potent  spell !)  are  fit  Aer,  and  through 
her,  and  to  her  f  Versailles  and  Marli,  and  the  Trianons,  had  never 
been  built  for  men.  The  loom  blends  and  sets  forth  the  dyes  that  add 
richer  reflections  to  her  bloom ;  the  wheel  flies  for  polishing  the  diamond 
that  is  to  flash  in  impotent  rivalry  above  woman's  eyes  ;  sea  and  land 
are  ransacked  of  their  treasures  for  her ;  and  the  very  air  yields  its 
egrets,  and  marabouts,  and  paradise-birds,  that  their  plumes  may  add 
piquancy  to  her  style,  and  grace  to  her  gesture.  Even  literature  and 
the  sciences  are  in  a  good  measure  due  to  her  patronage  and  approba- 
tion, which  is  the  motive  power  to  all  manly  endeavor.  This  is  true, 
since,  but  for  her  approving  smile,  and  her  rewarding  caress,  what  is 
there  should  stir  man  from  the  sole,  the  dire,  the  unremitted  compulsion 
to  act  that  he  may  live  ?  With  woman  for  his  companion,  man  acts  not 
only  that  he  may  live,  but  that  he  may  live  like  a  Christian,  and  like  a 
Gentleman.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  that  '^  to  be  happy  at  home  is  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  all  ambition,  the  end  to  which  every  enterprise  and 
labor  tends,  and  of  which  every  desire  prompts  the  prosecution." 

"  Blest  fts  the  immortal  Gods  is  he, 
The  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thee, 
And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  whUe, 
Softly  speak,  and  sweetly  smile!" 

The  great  stage  of  the  world,  we  are  informed  by  the  inspired  writers, 
was  prepared  as  the  scene  of  a  grand  moral  drama.  The  earth  and  all 
that  it  inherit  is  for  man,  his  use,  his  delight,  his  trial!  But,  this 
mankind — ^this  genus  man — is  an  imperishable  unit  that  commenced 
at  the  beginning,  and  touches  the  middle  and  the  end  of  time.  It  is  a 
vast  wave  rolling  down  the  tide  of  time,  ever  rolling,  ever  descending. 
Its  spray  and  its  foam  are  lost  in  the  sands,  or  melted  in  the  air,  as  the 
fragments  of  mortality  are  broken  ofi*  and  swallowed  up  in  the  grave  ; 
but  the  wave  is  unbroken ;  it  grows  as  it  goes ;  the  great  majestic  wave 
rolls  onward,  onward  forever — perdurable  ;  and  shall  not  be  swallowed 
up  till  the  last  trump  shall  sound,  and  the  last  end  be  come.  The  sun 
himself,  they  say,  "  grows  dim  with  years,"  but  the  unit,  the  Genus 
man  springs  ever  fresh  in  immortal  youth'  and  vigor,  like  Antseus  of 
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old,  foreshowing  the  immortality  of  that  spiritual  part  to  which  Adrian 
the  pagan  addressed  his  speech,  as  it  was  leaving  the  imperial  possessor 
a  mere  dust-fragment  of  the  vast,  ever  living  unit  man. 

Animula  ragala  Uandula 
Hospes  comesque  corporis 
Qna  nunc,  abibis,  in  looft ! 
Pallidula,  ngids  nudula, 
Nee  ut  Boles,  dabU  jocos.* 

Ail.  Spaktxanus. — Adrian,  Cmaar, 

It  is  Strange  to  t^nk  en  the  power  of  the  race;  and  yet  from  what  low 
beginnings !  even  from  the  germiferous  tissue  of  the  female !  It  is  from 
her  stroma  that  issues  the  generic  as  well  as  the  genetic  force  !  What 
a  wondrous  law  is  that  of  species !  what  a  constant  power  is  that  which 
maintains  each  genus  and  species  pure  and  unalloyed  as  when  it  issued 
from  the  Creator's  hand !  So  strange,  so  powerful  is  it,  that  each  of 
them  is  set,  as  it  were,  within  a  magic  circle,  out  of  whose  charmed 
round  it  can  never  stray;  so  that  no  wild  and  horrid  passion,  no  brutal 
lust,  no  insane  desire  can  break,  much  less  change  or  abrogate  the  law 
that  set  forth  the  primordial  models,  '^  each  after  his  kind,"  of  the 
species  of  the  globe.  For,  notwithstanding  the  countless  myriads  of 
generations  that  from  the  remotest  ages  have  reproduced  individuals 
more  numerous  than  the  sands  of  the  shore,  or  the  stars  in  the  firma- 
ment, each  blade  of  grass,  still  obedient  to  its  generic  law,  imitates 
exactly  its  primitive  pattern ;  and  every  elephant  or  worm ;  every 
eagle  that  soars  to  the  sun,  or  sparrow  that  chirps  in  the  hedge ;  every 
man,  and  every  woman  go  steadily,  like  the  current  of  a  river,  down 
Time's  flowing  stream,  ever  ending,  ever  beginning,  always  changing, 
yet  immutably  the  same ! 

I  repeat  it,  the  generic  power  is  launched  from  the  ovarian  stroma, 
which  is  the  %ole  animal  concrete  that  is  capable  of  producing  reproductive 
matter.  Yelk  matter  is  germinal  or  generic  matter ;  I  should  rather 
say  reproductive  matter.  The  male  tissues  are  nowhere  endowed  with 
the  power  of  this  yelk  production,  and  the  sole  elaboration  of  the  stroma 
of  ovaries  is  germ-elaboration.  See,  then,  in  this  unobvious,  apparently 
vile  lump  of  animal  texture  within  the  inner  court  of  the  temple  of  the 
body,  the  very  ark  that  contains  the  law  which  keeps  the  genera  and  spe- 
cies unmixed  from  age  to  age.  How  can  you  study  this  subject  sufficiently  ? 

But  let  us  pass  to  other  views.  Let  us  go  to  look  upon  woman  in 
the  phases  of  her  intellectual  nature.  If  we  scan  her  position  amidst 
the  ornate  sites  of  a  Christian  civilization,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
her  intellectual  force  is  different  from  that  of  her  master  and  lord.  I 
say  her  master  and  lord ;  and  it  is  true  to  say  BO,,jince  even  in  that 
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sodetj  she  is  still  in  a  manner  in  bonds,  and  the  manacles  of  custom, 
of  politics,  or  of  btentSancCy  not  yet  struck  from  her  hands.  She  has 
nowhere  been  admitted  to  the  political  rights,  franchises,  and  powers 
that  man  arrogates  to  men  alone.  The  Crown,  when  it  rests  on  the 
I»t>w  of  a  woman,  is  always  a  political  accident,  grievous  and  deprecated ; 
and  even  then,  where  woman  reigns,  man  governs. 

The  great  administrative  facalties  are  not  hers.  She  plans  no  su- 
blime campaigns,  nor  leads  armies  to  battle,  oi;,  fleets  to  victory.  The 
Fonm  is  no  theatre  for  her  silver  voice,  full  of  te^^rness  and  sensi- 
bility. She  discerns  not  the  courses  of  the  planetK  Orion  with  his 
belt,  and  Arcturus  with  his  suns  are  naught  to  her  but  pretty  baubles 
set  np  in  the  sky.  She  guides  no  ship  through  night  and  tempest  across 
the  trackless  sea  to  some  far  off  haven  half  round  the  world.  She  com- 
poses no  Biad,  no  iBneid.  The  strength  of  Milton's  poetic  vision  was 
far  beyond  her  fine  and  delicate  perceptions:  she  would  have  been 
affrighted  at  the  idea  of  that  fiery  sea  on  whose  flaming  billows  Satan, 

"With  head  uplift  above  the  wayes,  and  ejes 
That  sparkling  blaied 

extended  long  and  large. 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood :  in  bulk  as  hoge 
As  whom  the  fables  name  of  monstrous  size ; 

or  that  sea-beast 

Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  tndm  the  ocean  stream." 

Do  you  think  that  a  woman,  who  can  produce  a  race  and  modify  the 
whole  fabric  of  society,  could  have  developed,  in  the  tender  soil  of  her 
intellect,  the  strong  idea  qf  a  Hamlet,  or  a  Macbeth  ?  Could  her  voice, 
like  the  accents  of  Hortensius,  or  Tully,  or  Chatham's,  or  Burke's, 
command  the  bent  ear  of  a  listening  senate,  or  move  like  leaves  whirled 
in  a  tornado,  the  agitated  masses  of  a  people  tossed  in  the  tempest  of 
its  vehemence :  or  like  a  gentle  west  wind,  soothe  and  calm  them  down 
again  by  the  influences  of  its  reasoning  and  prayerful  suasion  ? 

<<  nie  regit  dictis  animos,  et  peotora  mulcet." 

iEVBID,  I. 

Such  is  not  woman's  province,  nature,  power,  nor  mission.  She  reigns 
in  the  heart ;  her  seat  and  throve  are  by  the  hearth-stone.  The  house- 
hold altar  is  her  place  of  worship  and  service.  The  Forum  is  too  angry 
for  her.  The  Curia  is  too  grave  and  high,  and  the  Commitia  too  bois- 
terous and  rude.  Home  is  her  place,  except  when,  like  the  star  of  day, 
she  deigns  to  issue  forth  to  the  world,  to  exhibit  her  beauty  and  her 
grace,  and  scatter  her  smiles  upon  all  that  are  worthy  to  seceive  so  rich 
a  boon — ^and  then  she  goes  back  to  her  home,  like  as  the  sun  sinks  in 
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tbe  west,  tud  the  memory  of  her  presence  is  like  the  soft  twilight  that 
lingers  long  behind  a  bright  departed  day. 

Her  Yoice  is  not  for  brawling.  Its  tender  tones  are  for  soothings 
and  careeaings.  The  sweetest  late  is  in  her  Tocal  organs ;  and  with  its 
music  she  stifles  the  passion,  assuages  the  rage  of  her  master,  and  re* 
daces  back  to  the  gentlest  flowing,  the  forioos  tide  that  boils  in  his 
Teins.  It  is  by  the  mere  contrast  of  her  gentleness,  her  docility,  her 
BubmissiTeness  and  patience,  that  she  makes  herself  the  queen  and  the 
arbitress  of  the  fate  of  whom  she  loves,  and  whose  best  rewards  for  the 
pains,  hazards,  and  toils  of  existence,  are  ever  to  be  found  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  her  domestic  reign. 

It  is  true  that  we  meet  in  the  pages  of  History  and  Biography  the 
relations  of  strange  phenomena  in  the  lives  and  actions  of  certain 
women.  There  are  Julias  and  Messalinas,  that  are  monsters.  Frede- 
gonde  and  Brunehaut  terrify  us  by  their  atrocities.  There  is  even 
somewhat  questionable  in  the  nature  of  such  ladies  as  Elizabeth,  or 
Mary  of  Medici.  We  have  male  powers  in  a  Dacier  and  a  StaeL 
We  find  the  gentle  and  feminine  Hemans  sometimes  bursting  forth  with 
a  wild,  impetuous,  and  martial  enthusiasm.  Yet  these  are  exceptions, 
and  not  rules;  exceptions  that  fill  us  with  surprise,  as  of  things  out  of 
or  beyond  the  common  course  of  nature. 

Among  the  wonderful  exceptions  of  power  in  women,  there  is  perhaps 
none  on  record  so  extraordinary  as  that  of  the  actress  Rachel.  The 
power  of  that  woman's  eloquence  seems  superhuman,  and  I  much  doubt 
whether  the  most  splendid  orators  of  antiquity,  or  the  most  powerful 
senators  of  modern  times,  could  vie  with  the  potent  and  spell-weaving 
accents  and  gestures  of  that  extraordinary  creature.  A  word,  a  look, 
a  sign,  a  plena  rotundoque  ore  effusion  of  thoughts  that  breathed  and 
words  that  burned,  overbore  me  that  I  could  no  longer  look  at  her  face 
and  figure,  but  compelled  me  to  avert  my  eyes  from  the  intolerable  blaze 
of  genius  that  flashed  like  a  glory  all  about  the  pretended  daughter  of 
Virginias. 

Although  I  believe  that  Rachel  is  the  most  eloquent  human  being 
that  has  lived,  she  is  mainly  so  in  the  use  of  others'  thoughts  and  others' 
words.  As  to  her  own  power  of  imagination,  reasoning  or  judgment,  I 
presume  they  are  those  of  a  play  actress. 

The  bibliographical  lists  are  full  of  the  prettinesses  of  the  ladies. — 
No  MSeanique  Celeste — no  Prineipia — no  TreatiBe  de  Senectute — ^no 
AnnaU  of  Tacitui  belong  to  them ;  but  Canzonetti,  Fairy  tales,  Stories 
of  the  heart,  MifBteries  of  Udolpho^  and  Coelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife. 
Such  are  their  works.  So  that  it  is  easy,  by  a  slight  glance  at  history, 
and  by  the  facts  that  surround  us,  to  conclude  that  the  intellectual  and 
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moral  force  of  the  female  are  different  from  those  of  the  stronger  or 
mder  sex. 

Who  eonid  imagine  such  an  intellectnal  fairy  as  Felicia  Hemans  join- 
ing a  charging  squadron  of  crusading  chtyalry,  knee  to  knee  with  God- 
frey de  Bouillon  or  Cceur  do  Lion,  and  glorying  in  the  commingling  of 
the  spears!  Yet,  though  timid  herself,  her  yery  tenderness  gives  her 
the  keenest  perception  of  the  nature  of  courage,  and  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy with  the  feelings  of  her  gallant  knight.    4  .  -^ . 

See,  gentlemen,  in  the  following  lines  hy  Mrjs.  49[emans,  her  touching 
sympathy  with  a  captive  Crusader  in  some  lofty  Pagan  tower,  perched 
above  a  deep  craggy  waddy  in  Palestine. 

Worn  and  wearied  with  a  long  and  lone  captivity,  his  valiant  heart, 
though  broken,  still  pants,  in  its  solitude  and  hopelessness,  for  the  free- 
dom and  action  of  the  field.  Suddenly  he  starts  at  the  wild  scream  of 
a  bugle,  which  rises  to  the  topmost  height  of  his  lonely  tower,  pene- 
trates its  embattled  walls,  and  thrills  in  every  fibre  as  he  listens. 

'TwAS  a  tnimp«t'8  pealing  Bound ! 

And  the  Knight  look'd  down  from  the  Paynim  tower 

As  a  ChriBtian  host,  in  its  pride  and  power, 

Throogh  the  pass  beneath  him  wound. 
Cease  awhile,  Clarion — Clarion  loud  and  shrill — 
Cease;  let  them  hear  the  CaptiTo's  voice.— Be  still,  be  still ! 

I  knew  'twas  a  trompet's  note ; 
And  I  see  my  brethren's  Isnces  gleam. 
And  their  pennons  waTe  by  the  mountain  stream. 
And  their  plumes  on  the  glad  wind  float 
Cease  awhile,  &c. 

I  am  here  in  my  heaTy  chain  I 
And  I  look  on  the  torrent  sweeping  by, 
And  ta  eagle  rushing  to  the  sky. 
And  a  host  to  its  battle  plain ! 
Cease  awhile,  &o. 

Must  I  pine  in  my  fetters  here. 
With  the  wild  waye's  foam. 
And  the  free  bird's  flight, 
And  the  tall  spears  glancing  in  my  dght. 
And  the  trumpet  in  my  ear  ? 
Cease  awhile.  Clarion,  &€.  &e. 

Now,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  but  see  in  these  verses  of  that  most  sweet 
poetess,  proofs  of  her  liveliest  sensibility  to  both  the  nature  and  the 
intensencss  of  those  male  passions,  which,  however  they  may  be  fitted 
to  enkindle  her  admiration,  and  enslave  her  heart,  as  forming  a  perfect 
mntithesis  to  her  own  gentle  nature,  would,  as  existing  in  her  own  breast. 
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demoralize  and  deform  it.  The  military  pennons  and  plumes  floating 
on  the  glad  wind,  and  the  tall  spears  glancing  in  her  mental  sight,  are 
not  for  her  to  wear  or  wield.  Bat  she  majr  well  glorj  in  the  hero  who 
is  both  able  to  wear  and  to  wield  them. 

As  to  the  more  strictly  moral  attributes  and  propensities  of  the  female, 
what  are  the  facts  ?  Is  not  her  heart,  in  general  the  seat  of  tenderer 
and  gentler  emotions  than  those  of  her  mate  ?  Her  susceptible  soul  is 
acutely  alive  to  the  ^uman  charities  and  trembling  sympathies  that 
spring  spontaneously  in  the  delicate  moral  perceptions  and  physical 
innervations  of  her  feminine  constitution.  She  cannot  unmoved  look 
on  scenes  of  woe. 

She  melts  at  the  spectacle  of  human  distress — a  maiden  sheltering  a 
wounded  dove  in  her  bosom  is  an  eidolon  of  the  sex. 

Mungo  Park  in  the  Sahara,  and  Ledyard  among  the  wildest  Sa- 
moiedes,  always  received  good,  and  not  evil  entreaty  at  the  hands  of 
women,  whose  husbands  had  hearts  like  the  nether  millstone. 

Notwithstanding  the  poet  has  characterized  her  as  being, 

"  in  our  ho«n  of  eaie. 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  pleaae, 
And  Tariable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  trembling  aapen  made,*' 

she  is  faithful  and  true.  She  follows  the  fortunes  of  her  mate,  who 
has  gained  her  affections.  Yea,  she  adheres  to  the  promise  at  the 
altar,  which  was  for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in  sickness 
and  health — even  unto  death ;  so  that  the  same  rhymer  apostrophizes 
her  with 

**  When  pain  and  angniBh  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou !" 

What  a  beautiful  picture  is  that  engraving  of  the  "  Intemperate," 
which  you  see  everywhere  in  the  print-shops !  What  touching,  what 
immortal  fidelity  is  depicted  by  the  artist  in  the  face  of  that  woman ! 
A  face  beautiful  in  its  expression  of  resignation,  and  of  pride  in  her 
own  faithfulness  and  truthfulness,  as  she  bears  on  her  bosom  the 
youngest  child,  while  she  leads  a  sick  boy  by  the  hand,  and  is  clutched 
by  a  timid  older  girl,  all  of  them  barefooted,  houseless,  hppeless,  home- 
less, for  they  leave  behind  in  the  distance  the  pretty  cottage  where  they 
were  born,  to  pursue,  along  a  rugged  way,  the  uncertain,  drunken  foot- 
steps of  the  husband  and  the  father,  who  leads  them  miserable'far  away, 
deserting  the  homestead  she  had  brought  as  her  dower,  in  that  blessed 
morn  when  in  the  village  church  she  gave  herself  away /or  him.  Now 
here  is  her  reward !    But  she  will  cling  to  him  until  the  death  of  the 
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dnmkard  shall  have  broken  the  bond ;  and  after  that,  go  weep  on  hia 
diecreditable  grave,  and  forgive  him  too.  Such  pictures  are  from  life. 
There  are  thousands  of  such. 

The  female  is  naturally  prone  to  be  religious.  Hers  is  a  pious  mind. 
Her  confiding  nature  leads  her  more  readily  than  men  to  accept  the 
proffered  grace  of  the  Gospel.  If  an  undevout  astronomer  is  mad, 
what  shall  we  say  of  an  irreligious  woman  ?  See  how  the  temples  of 
the  Christian  worship  are  filled  with  women.  They  flock  thither  with 
their  young  children,  and  endeavor  to  implant  in  their  souls  the  seeds 
of  virtue  and  piety,  to  be  reared  in  that  pure  soil  and  by  their  watchful 
nvrture,  into  plants  that  shall  blossom  like  the  immortal  amaranth 
anong  the  stars.  See,  then,  what  and  how  great  is  the  influence  that 
women  esert  on  the  morals  of  society,  of  whole  nations,  of  the  whole  world ! 
Wherever  there  is  a  true  civilization,  woman  reigns  in  society.  It  is 
not  until  she  comes  to  sit  beside  him,  in  view  of  all  the  people,  that  man 
ceases  to  be  barbarous,  or  semi-barbarous,  and  cruel,  and  ignorant. 

She  spreads  abroad  the  light  of  civilization  and  improvement  as  soon 
as  she  issues  from  the  prison  of  the  Harem  or  Zenana,  to  live  with  him 
in  the  world.  Who  made  us  human  ?  Whose  were  the  hands  that  led 
m  to  kneel  down,  and  whose  the  lips  that  taught  our  infant  voices  the 
emrliest  invocations  to  Heaven  ?  Is  it  not  so,  that  after  the  world  and 
fortune  have  done  their  best,  or  their  worst  by  us,  we,  in  late  years,  and 
early,  forget  not  those  pious  mothers,  who  so  steadfastly  strove  to  bias 
our  young  minds  in  favor  of  whatsoever  is  true,  whatsoever  is  pure, 
whatsoever  is  of  good  report ! !  How  can  we  forget  the  rewards  we 
received  at  her  hands  for  all  our  good,  and  her  gentle,  and  sometimes 
tearful  reprovings  of  oui*  evil  inclinations  and  practices  ?  She  was  not 
only  our  teacher  and  pattern,  but  our  companion  and  playfellow,  for,  of 
a  truth,  she  was  of  a  childlike  temper — and  that  was  the  secret  of  the 
bond  that  united  us  to  her  so  long  and  so  closely.  Hear  what  an 
doquent  Frenchman  says  of  her : — 

**  Source  fifconde  et  sacr^e  de  la  Tie,  la  m^re  est  la  creature  la  plus  respectable  de  la 
nararv ;  c*est  d^elle  qae  ddcoulent  les  generations  sur  la  terre ;  c'est  Eve  ou  Tetre  TiYi> 
aaal,  qui  nous  r^ohaoffe  dans  con  sdn,  qui  nous  allaite  de  ses  mammelles,  nous  re- 
rmnillfi  cntre  ses  bras  et  protege  notre  enfance  dans  le  giron  de  son  in£puisablo  tendresse. 
Femme !  mere !  honnenr  de  la  creation !  quels  hommagcs  ^temels  ne  yous  sont  pas  dus 
«iaas  lout  TuuTers  ?'* 

ViKEV. — La  Femme, 

The  male  is  less  versatile  than  the  woman.  His  mission  is  more 
adventurous  and  dangerous.  He  enters  on  the  path  of  ambition,  that 
dark  and  dangerous,  or  broad  and  shining  road. 

He  pursues  the  devious  track  of  politics  with  a  resolute  will;  reach- 
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ing  ever  onwards  to  the  possession  of  fame  and  patronage,  and  rank 
and  wealthy  and  power. 

She  sits  at  home  to  adorn  the  tent  or  the  cottage  with  wreaths  of 
flowers,  or  to  guide  the  tendrils  that  give  shade  to  his  bower.  She  plies 
the  busy  loom — and  the  sweet  sounds  of  her  singing — how  often  have 
I  listened  as  they  accompany  the  hum  and  buzz  of  her  wheel,  as  she 
gracefully  advances  and  retires  by  turns,  forming  the  threads  about  to 
be  woven  into  garments  for  her  husband  or  child !  Her  nimble  fingers, 
all  day  long,  ply  the  shining  needle,  to  fashion  the  robe  for  her  spouse 
— or  to  arrange  the  more  elegant  embellishments  of  her  person,  that 
may  engage  his  admiration,  and  augment  the  flame  of  his  love.  For 
woman,  man's  love  is  the  moving  spring  of  all  her  actions.  This  is  at 
the  foundation  even  of  her  vanity.  Lais  herself  is  said  to  have  sacri- 
ficed even  her  rage  for  wealth,  at  times,  to  the  gratification  of  her 
vanity;  and  though  the  lioness  tearing  a  ram  to  pieces,  which  was  sculp- 
tured upon  her  tomb,  was  the  emblem  of  her  insatiable  avarice,  yet  Lais 
lived  more  for  love  than  for  gain. 

What  say  you  of  the  fortitude  of  woman  ?  She  bears  the  evils  of 
life  without  repining  or  complaining  against  the  providence  of  God.  Is 
she  evil  entreated,  prevented,  injured?  That  which  sets  a  man  on  fire 
with  an  insane  rage,  kindles  in  her  bosom,  perhaps,  only  a  virtuous  feel- 
ing of  indignation.  She  bears  the  greatest  crosses.  How  beautifully 
does  Shakspeare  say  so  in  the  words, 

«<  She  BeTer  told  her  lore, 
But  let  Conoeabnent,  like  a  worm  i*  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek ; 
And  sate,  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grief." 

She  dies  a  willing  martyr  for  religion,  for  country — for  her  children. 

Who  can  number  the  Lucretias  and  Portias?  How  many  are  like 
unto  the  charming  Roland?  Think  of  the  calm  features  of  Charlotte 
Corday!    Did  you  read  of  the  deeds  and  the  death  of  La  Pu^elle? 

Women  possess  a  peculiar  trait — modesty,  which  ie  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  their  attributes;  springing  probably  from  their  natural 
timidity  and  sense  of  dependence,  of  which  it  is  the  ideal  in  expression. 
All  rude,  boisterous,  and  immodest  speech  or  action  unsexes  and  dis- 
graces woman.  Hence,  modesty  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  her  attrac- 
tions ;  and  she  sometimes,  perhaps,  afiects  to  possess  it  for  the  purpose 
of  riveting  her  chains  on  the  conqueror  man.  How  sweetly  Yirgil  says 
so  in  his 

Mal6  me  Galatea  petit,  lasciTa  paeUa, 
£t  fngit  ad  aallces  et  se  cnpit  ante  Tideri. 
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The  attribate  of  modesty  certainly  lends  the  most  powerful  aid  to  the 
other  charms  of  a  woman.  It  is  one  of  the  qaalities  given  to  her  in  order 
to  be  a  strong  fence  for  her  children,  for  it  binds  her  to  the  domestic 
sltar — ^her  children  could  not  but  endure  damage  and  loss,  should  she 
leare  them  at  home  to  plunge  into  the  torrent  of  public  affairs,  or  mingle 
freely  with  the  distracting  world!  Her  modesty,  gentleness,  and  timid- 
ity, assimilate  her  to  the  characters  of  children,  whose  best  playfellow, 
nurse,  and  instructress  she  is.  Gome  out  from  the  world,  and  be  sepa- 
rate from  it,  is  peculiarly  a  command  for  her. 

There  is  in  the  Museo  Fio- Clementine,  at  Rome,  an  antique  statue,  • 
which  the  learned  Yisconti  asserts  to  be  a  statue  of  Modesty,  and 
which,  as  I  am  informed,  is  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  works  of 
ancient  art  now  remaining  in  the  world.  It  is  completely  clothed  from 
head  to  foot,  and  veiled.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  work  is  proof 
enough  of  the  ancient  admiration  of  the  quality  in  question;  for  the 
artist  who  could  produce,  and  the  people  who  could  appreciate,  such  an 
exquisite  specimen  of  taste  and  right  feeling,  must  have  had  a  keen  per- 
ception of  the  charm. 

By  her  physical  form  and  proportion,  she  is  still  more  trenchantly 
divided  from  the  male.  Look  at  two  statues,  male  and  female.  Take 
the  Venus  de  Medici  as  the  consummate  exposition — the  very  eidolon  of 
the  female  form,  just  as  Praxiteles  in  the  greatest  verve,  fervor,  and 
enthusiasm  of  his  genius,  and  he  alone  of  all  mankind,  could  conceive 
the  idea  of  the  Queen  of  the  Loves. 

Compare  her  with  the  Apollo  of  the  Belvidere — she  has  a  head 
almost  too  small  for  intellect,  but  just  big  enough  for  love.  His  mag- 
nificent forehead,  calm  as  heaven,  and  almost  as  high  as  it,  rises  above 
those  eyes  that  are  following  the  shaft  he  has  sped  with  his  clanging 
silver  bow» 

"  The  front  of  Jore  himself, 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command ; 
A  station,  Uke  a  feathered  Mercury,  new-lighted  on 
Some  heaTea-iLissing  hill." 

Her  thorax  seems  built  as  the  sanctuary  of  that  beautiful  bosom, 
▼hence  is  destined  to  flow  the  sweet  nutriment  of  the  winged  boy. 

Man's  vast  chest  is  for  breathing,  for  eloquence  and  command. 
From  its  capacious  stores  of  oxygen  he  draws  the  elements  of  the  most 
strenuous,  the  most  protracted  exertions.  He  breathes  deep,  that  he 
may  ascend  the  highest  hills  and  the  sharpest  crags  in  pursuit  of  his 
game  or  his  prey,  and  that  his  loud  harmonious  voice  may  command  his 
armies  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  or  sway  the  forum  with  its  tones. 
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Like  Yirgirs  wild  horse,  he  is  equal  to  the  longest  career — ^nothing  can 
stay  him  in  his  race. 

«  Non  Scopnli,  mpesque  earn,  atqae  objects  retardant 
Flumina,  oonreptos  anda  torquentia  montes." — Qbobo.  III. 

See  his  loins  how  they  are  narrowed  down,  as  they  approach  the  hips, 
that  he  may  balance  himself,  as  it  were,  on  the  point  of  an  inverted 
cone,  ready  for  the  promptest  motion.  His  pelvis  contains  no  variable 
organs,  requiring  ample  space  for  extraordinary  developments ;  but  its 
depth  and  solidity  afford  origin  and  insertion  to  the  powerful  muscles, 
by  whose  immense  strength  he  can  act  well  in  the  wild,  rude,  and  ad- 
venturous life  to  which  he  is  ordained. 

The  cone,  on  the  other  hand,  is  reversed  in  the  female.  The  apex 
is  above,  and  the  base  is  at  the  hips.  It  is  within  that  bony  cell  that 
are  hidden  those  miraculous  organs  that  out  of  nothing  can  evolve  the 
wondrous  work  of  reproduction.  The  pelvis  is  broad  and  shallow,  light 
in  substance,  its  excavation  ample,  and  its  pubic  arch  round  or  Roman ; 
while  his  is  Gothic  or  lanceolate.  From  under  this  arch  a  child  could 
.not  go ;  the  other  gives  it  easy  utterance.  His  organisms  are  permanent 
— ^hers  are  mutable.  The  uterus — no  bigger  than  a  thumb — comes  in 
gestation  to  be  twelve  inches  high  and  nine  in  width.  Its  invisible 
vessels  and  nerves  come  to  be  great  cords  and  tubes,  and  its  uncog- 
noscible  muscles  acquire  a  force  to  rend  itself  in  pieces  in  its  rage,  or, 
what  seems  still  more  miraculous,  to  expel  a  full-grown  infant  from  its 
cavity,  against  the  enormous  resistance  of  flesh  and  bone.  She  is  a 
germiparous  and  vitelliferous  creature.  She — the  female — ^possesses 
that  strange  compound  or  concrete  which  you  call  stroma,  ovarian 
itromaj  of  which  I  already  have  spoken,  but  must  again  speak.  Now, 
that  stroma  lives  by  the  blood  it  receives  out  of  a  common  endangium, 
and  yet  it  has  a  nerve  which  enables  it  to  convert  that  blood  into 
vitellus  or  yelk.  The  perpetuation  of  races  and  germs  depends  on  the 
elimination  of  that  matter.  There  is  no  animal  germ  without  it — so 
that  an  organ  so  small,  so  unobvious,  is  endowed  with  the  vast  respon- 
sibility of  keeping  up  the  living  scheme  of  the  world — with  its  moralities 
— its  lives — its  actions — its  trial — which,  were  it  to  cease,  there  would 
be  left  no  flowers  to  bloom,  no  insects  to  sport  in  the  evening  beam, 
no  choral  song  of  birds,  no  lowing  of  cattle,  no  bleating  of  flocks,  nor 
voices  of  men  to  thank  and  praise  and  acknowledge  the  Author  of  every 
good  and  every  perfect  gift. 

Think,  gentlemen,  of  such  great  power — and  ask  your  own  judg- 
ments whether  such  an  organ  can  be  of  little  influence  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  woman ;  whether  the  was  not  made  in  order  that  it  should 
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be  made,  and  whether  it  may  not  on  occasion  become  a  disturbing 
radiator  in  her  economy,  and  how  much.  You  will  answer  yes,  if  you 
know  that  her  OTary  is  her  sex — and  that  she  is  peculiar  because  of, 
and  in  order  that  she  might  have  this  great,  this  dominant  organ 
planted  within  the  recesses  of  her  body. 

Men  cannot  suffer  the  same  pains  as  women.  What  do  you  call  the 
pain  of  parturition  ?    There  is  no  name  for  it  but  Agony. 

Why  does  she  love  her  child  more  than  its  father  does  ?  Why,  he 
grew  to  her !  He  was  perhaps  an  acinus,  cast  out  of  her  stroma,  and 
after  drawing  his  blood  from  her  own  blood,  he  drank  life  at  the  living 
well  of  her  bosom,  and  character  from  her  monitions  and  example. 
What  were  Cornelia's  jewels  !     Who  was  Washington's  mother ! 

What  do  we  owe  her  ? — life,  peace,  liberty,  social  order.  She  built 
up  this  great  frame  of  society  in  civilization.  It  is  to  her  we  are  in- 
debted for  our 

<<PlAcldam  sab  UberUte  quietem." 

Christianity  is  propagated  by  her  domestic  influence.  The  loom  is 
her  work,  and  the  tapestried  walls  are  of  her  imagining.  Were  it  not 
for  her,  we  were  this  day  clothed  in  sheep  skins  and  goat  skins,  and 
should  lie  down  in  dens  and  caves.  It  is  for  her  that  the  looms  of  Cash- 
mere, the  silks  of  China,  the  gauzes  of  Hindustan,  the  mousselines  of 
Lyons,  the  laces  of  Belgium  and  England  are  formed ;  the  carpets  of 
Ispahan  and  Dresden,  Cornelius's  blazing  chandelier,  all  the  riches  dis- 
played by  Levy  and  Bailey  are  for  her.  Everything  that  man  is  and 
hath,  except  his  brute  force  and  brutal  inclinations,  are  of  her  and  for 
her. 

See  her  gliding  down  the  Cydnus  in  her  stately  barge,  with  its 
silken  sails  and  costly  equipage,  and  the  great  Triumvir  at  her  feet, 
who  deemed  the  world  well  lost  for  her  love,  and  gave  up  the  world  to 
lie  there. 

Look  at  her  in  the  regal  halls  of  Windsor,  waving  her  golden  sceptre 
around  the  globe,  over  dominions  of  hers,  on  which  the  sun  is  never  at 
once  set  for  all.  Drive  her  and  all  her  sex  out  into  the  primitive  rude- 
ness of  her  nature,  and  leave  man  alone,  and  what  should  move  him 
afterwards  to  do  more  than  is  done  by  the  lions  and  tigers,  who  follow 
their  instinct,  and  who  are  less  cruel  than  he  by  nature,  since  he  reasons 
in  his  evil,  while  they  are  only  instinctively  monstrous ! 

Study  the  nature  of  woman,  young  gentlemen,  follow  out  all  the 
psychological  and  physical  transformations  which  her  sex  produces. 

What  is  her  erotic  state?  what  the  Protean  manifestations  of  the  Life- 
force  developed  by  a  reproductive  irritation  which  you  call  Hysteria. 
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Take  Martin  Barry's  microscope,  and  BischofTs  History  of  Develop- 
mentj  and  study  the  myriad  germ  points  that  are  buried  in  the  depths 
of  her  stroma. 

I  shall  soon  place  in  yonr  hands  the  key  that  unlocks  all  the  secret 
details  of  her  mensual  phenomena,  and  not  hers  only,  but  the  OTula- 
tions  of  all  that  reproduce,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
of  nature. 

It  were  an  eudless  task  to  undertake  the  portraiture  of  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  sex,  as,  exhibited  in  their  intellectual  and  moral 
aspects. 

I  have  made  the  foregoing  slight  indications  of  them,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  turning  your  thoughts  in  that  direction ;  for  I  believe  the  con- 
templation of  such  subjects  is  extremely  useful  to  the  practitioner  of 
physic,  and  especially  so  to  those  that  may  design  to  engage  themselves 
in  business  connected  with  the  obstetric  science  and  art.  I  shall  not 
deem  it  necessary  now  to  do  more  than  merely  hint  at  the  potent  influ- 
ence which  must  be  exerted  upon  the  pathological  tendencies  and  states 
of  the  female,  by  the  constitution  of  her  organs,  and,  indeed,  by  the 
more  delicate,  gracile,  and  impressionable  nature  of  her  whole  economy. 
I  say  I  shall  merely  hint  at  the  subject  in  this  letter ;  for  as  much  as 
the  whole  series  is  relative  to  these  effects,  I  shall  treat  of  them  herein 
in  extenso. 

Appreciating  as  I  do,  at  the  highest  possible  rate,  the  influence  of 
the  gentler  sex  upon  the  character  and  action  of  the  male,  I  cannot 
but  see  in  that  influence  the  cause  of  the  major  part  of  the  happiness 
now  enjoyed  by  mankind  in  civilized,  or  to  speak  more  exactly,  in 
Christian  lands.  It  is  true,  that  during  the  great  glory  of  the  Roman 
empire,  manners,  luxury,  pomp,  had  attained  to  a  high  perfection ;  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  social  and  domestic  position  of  the  woman  was 
even  there  elevated,  although  not  to  a  station  so  coequal  as  that  to 
which  she  has  attained  in  our  own  age.  Petulanter  faeimUSj  si  matrem- 
fafnilidsj  seeusj  quam  matranarum  sanetitas  postulatf  nominamus — is 
the  saying  of  Cicero. 

When,  upon  the  dismemberment  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
darkness  that  was  consequent  to  the  descent  of  the  barbarians  into 
western  and  southern  Europe,  society  seemed  to  have  lost  all  its 
security ;  and  when  brute  personal  force  appeared  to  be  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  administration,  as  well  as  of  all  domestic  security,  the  sex 
came  forth  again,  and  by  troubadour  and  knight,  whom  she  created  and 
moved,  woman  brought  her  humanizing  hand  to  bear  upon  and  recom- 
pose  the  shattered  frame  of  society.  The  virelay  and  the  tale  of  the 
troubadour,  and  the  scarf  and  the  triumph  of  the  knight,  were  worth- 
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less  bat  as  sanctioned  by  her  smile  of  approbation.  The  Tales  of 
Boccaccio,  the  old  Romances,  the  illuminated  missals  and  hours,  led  by 
degrees  to  the  search  for  a  higher  literature  and  a  truer  learning ;  so 
that,  at  the  breaking  forth  of  the  love  of  letters  in  Europe,  the  T?ay 
was  already  prepared  for  their  reception  and  just  appreciation.  Educa- 
tion, decency,  what  is  understood  by  good  breeding,  laws  of  society — 
all  these  take  much  of  their  complexion  and  most  of  their  beneficence 
from  the  sex,  who  thus,  while  disfranchised,  as  it  were,  by  the  political 
constitution  of  the  world,  are  yet,  in  fact,  the  secret  promoters  and 
moying  power  by  which  it  is  made  both  progressive  and  improving. 

In  speaking  thus  of  the  influence  of  women  on  society,  I  do  not  wish 
to  disparage  that  of  religion,  of  which  they  are  justly  to  be  viewed  as 
the  best  promoters ;  nor  would  I  lessen  the  sense  of  gratitude  due  to  the 
wise  plulosophers,  the  good  legislators,  the  ardent  philanthropists,  to 
whom  we  owe  an  impayable  debt  of  reverence  and  praise.  I  am  far 
from  desiring  to  look  on  woman  as  the  race — ^I  contend  that  though  she 
is  unlike  man  in  her  fleshly  nature,  and  diiferent  from  him  in  her  intel- 
lectual natnre,  yet  she  is  a  great  and  predominant  Force  in  the  world ; 
physically  weaker,  yet  not  less  noble ;  restrained  of  power,  yet  the 
cause  and  reward  of  his  efibrt^ — requiring  his  protection,  his  homage, 
his  love,  yet  repaying  him  in  the  perpetual  provocation  she  offers  to 
noble  endeavor ;  more  than  compensating  him  for  her  support,  by  the 
rearing  of  his  offspring,  and  by  the  humanizing,  softening,  meliorating 
influence  which  she  carries  into  his  public  as  well  as  his  domestic  life. 

As  for  her  beauty — ^in  what  words  should  we  attempt  to  describe  its 
enchantments?  It  overpowers  the  imagination,  which  in  vain  seeks 
fitting  objects  with  which  to  compare  it.  In  great  female  beauty  there 
is  something  almost  holy — ^it  compels  love,  respect — even  reverence. 

"  I  Mw  her  coral  lips  to  moTO, 
And  wiih  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air ; 
Sacsid  and  sweet  was  aU  I  saw  in  her." 

LUCENTIO. 

In  mder  times  than  now,  female  beauty  exercised  its  sovereign  do- 
minion in  the  heart,  and  touched  and  fired  the  imagination.  Take  the 
following  verses  from  the  famous  Roman  de  la  Bosej  which,  even  in  its 
quaint  expressions,  reveals  the  humanizing  power  of  woman's  beauty. 

Le  Gujschet,  qui  etoit  de  charme, 
Me  onTTit  une  pncellette 
Qui  assez  etoit  cointe  et  nette ; 
CheTeulx  eut  blons  comme  ung  bassin. 
La  chair  pins  tendre  qne  ung  ponssin, 
Front  reloisant,  sonrcils  Toultis ; 
L'entr  oeiul  si  n*etoit  pas  petis, 
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Ains  ftti  Asaei  gnus  par  m^siura ; 

Le  nte  eni  bien  tuoi  k  droictare ; 

Les  yealx  eut  yen  comme  fanlcoiis, 

Ponr  fikire  enTie  i  tons  homa ; 

Donloe  alaine  eat  et  BftToiir^e, 

La  faoe  blanche  et  ooalonrte, 

La  bonche  petite  et  groseette, 

£t  au  menton  one  fossette ; 

Le  col  tat  de  bonne  moyaon, 

6ro8  assei  et  long  par  raieon. 

Si  n'aroit  tacbe  ne  malan : 

N'y  ent  jnsqu'en  Hienualem 

Femme  qni  a  beau  col  portast, 

Pol  J  estoit  eemblant  an  taat; 

La  gorge  aToit  aussi  blanche 

Comme  est  la  noif  deseuB  la  branche 

Quant  il  k  freachement  neig< : 

Si  eat  le  corps  bel  et  reng^ ; 

Ne  convenoit  en  nolle  terre 

Nolle  plos  beao  corps  de  femme  qoerre. 

Le  Soman  de  ia  Mo$e,  p.  97. 

Bat,  alas  gentlemen,  why  should  I  have  attempted  a  theme  too  great 
for  a  Tolame,  and  far  beyond  my  abilities?  You  see  how  I  hare 
failed.  It  requires  the  eloquence  of  a  Roussel,  and  the  learnmg  and 
enthusiasm  of  a  Yirey,  to  present  even  a  sketch  of  a  topic  so  vast,  so 
interesting,  so  closely  related  to  whatever  may  be  called  happiness, 
whether  domestic,  or  social,  or  political. 

I  hope  you  will  study  this  subject  better  than  I  have  done,  or  can  do. 

I  do  not  btlieye  in  a  physician  who  knows  only  calomel  and  rhubarb. 
I  would  have  you  fill  your  souls  with  knowledge ;  I  would  hare  you 
bathe  in  it  as  in  an  ocean.  Were  I  young  again,  and  could  I  appre- 
ciate as  I  now  in  some  degree  begin  to  do,  the  beauties  of  learning,  I 
would  not  cast  away,  as  I  have  done,  a  half  century  of  time,  but  I 
would  grow  pale  by  the  reflection  of  the  midnight  lamp,  and  I  would 
never  be  satiated  until  my  soul  were  satisfied  with  the  fulness  of  know- 
ledge. For  what  are  we  in  the  general  but  erring  and  curious  inquir- 
ers?  and,  does  not  the  most  highly  cultivated  intelligence  to  be  found 
among  men  leave  them  at  last,  even  the  most  gifted  among  them,  blind, 
groping,  feeble  worms  of  the  dust?  What  should  be  our  motto  and 
our  cry,  from  the  lowness  of  the  hudian  nature  in  which  we  lie  grovel- 
ling?— ExeeUior!  Excelmr! 

C.  D.  M. 
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LETTER  V. 
SEXUAL  ORGANS. 

• 

Gentlemen:  In  my  Letters,  I  have  set  before  you  some  general 
ideas  as  to  the  natnre  of  sex  in  the  female ;  and  have  also  pointed  out 
some  of  the  more  distinctive  characteristics  of  that  best  half  of  our 
race.  In  this  letter,  I  shall  speak  to  you  of  the  reproductive  organs ; 
begging  you  to  accompany  me  in  the  disagreeable  task  of  this  investi- 
.gation  irith  minds  purified  by  the  love  of  truth,  and  with  that  decent 
self-respect  which  ought  to  guard  every  physician  when  he  comes,  as  a 
part  of  his  professional  obligations,  to  study  this  department  of  ana- 
tomy; a  department  he  (Cannot  omit  to  learn  without  leaving  himself 
incompetent  to  the  safe  discharge  of  many  important  medical  and  chi- 
mrgical  duties;  and  which  he  cannot  study  without  feeling  that  he  is 
engaged  in  inquiries  that  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  public  gaze. 

Instead  of  treating  in  this  letter  of  the  private  parts  in  question,  I 
might  perhaps  as  well  have  referred  you  to  the  anatomical  treatises 
already  published;  but,  by  so  doing,  I  feel  that  I  should  leave  this 
volume  less  complete  than  it  ought  to  be ;  hence  I  enter  on  this  subject 
with  reluctance.  It  is  in  itself,  perhaps,  to  be  regarded  as  obscene; 
and  to  show  what  outsiders  think  of  such  things,  let  me  say  that  in  a 
recent  report  of  testimony  given  before  one  of  our  courts  of  justice, 
where  a  person  was  in  question  for  having  published  an  obscene  book, 
pretending  to  be  a  medical  work,  a  witness  characterized  it  as  "  fit  to  be 
seen  only  in  a  Doctor's  shop." 

Let  us  take  a  lesson  from  this  undesigned  reproof  of  the  medical 
faculty ;  and  while  we  acknowledge  that  our  ministry  calls  upon  us  to 
know  all  that  can  be  learned  as  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
reproductive  organs,  let  us  admit  also  that  it  behooves  us,  out  of  a  feel- 
ing of  self-respect  and  respect  to  our  calling,  td  treat  these  subjects 
with  all  decency,  and  with  a  just  deference  to  our  friends  not  of  the 
profession;  who,  having  no  motives  to  acquire  the  knowledge  we  are 
compelled  to  obtain,  must  not  be  ofiended  by  any  unavoidable  indelicacy 
of  expression  in  our  writings.  Such  persons  being  as  to  us  entirely 
strangers,  ought  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  pry  into  those  esoteric 
teachings  of  the  medical  profession,  which  it  is  better  for  them  not  to 
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learn  than  to  know.  If  they  look  into  our  books  and  blosh,  they  are 
like  eaves-droppers,  who  generally  hear  no  good  of  themselves.  Good 
old  Thomas  Raynald,  in  the  Woman's  Bookcj  or  Byrthe  of  Manhyndey 
speaking  in  the  prologue,  of  non-professional  and  impertinent  people 
who  may  ^^  chance*'  to  get  possession  of  it,  quaintly  says : — 

"  The  which  thing  when  they  shall  do,  here  shall  they  heare  of  me, 
that  they  be  in  theyr  doinges,  neyther  honest,  good  ne  godly,  but 
speakyng  unreverently,  contemptuously  and  untymely  of  such  thinges, 
they  do  gf  eat  injury,  dishonour,  and  contumely  to  nature :  For  he  that 
declareth  any  thyng  in  man  or  woman,  privie  or  apart,  talkyng  and  re- 
hearsing it  in  reproche  derision  or  confusion  of  his  even  Christen,  can 
not  be  excused  of  mortalle  and  deadly  sinne,  for  so  muche  as  contume* 
liously  he  ashameth  and  confoundeth  hb  even  Christen,  wherewith  he 
bryngeth  hym  out  of  pacience,  worrying  hym  to  yre  and  vengeaunce, 
in  rehearsyng  of  such  thynges  and  after  suche  sort,  as  he  knoeth 
shoulde  agrieve  and  vexe  his  mynde ;  wherefore  for  suche  dedes  he  shall 
not  be  accounted  of  the  number  of  honest  and  sage  persons,  but  of  the 
light  and  lewde." 

As  for  us,  let  us  remember  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  who,  in  the  name,  and  by  authority  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, admitted  you  to  the  rank  and  quality  of  Doctors  in  Medicine, 
declared  you  vested  with  the  powers  exercendiy  docendi  et  seribendi^  ubi 
rite  vocatifueritu;  and  that  this  commission  allows  you  a  great  privilege 
of  discussion  ;  which  being  needful  in  our  art  and  for  the  security  of 
the  people,  is  decent  and  prpper  in  our  hands,  but  vile  and  contra  bonoB 
mores  in  the  hands  of  other  people.  Fantoni,  as  cited  by  Dr.  Asdru- 
bali,  in  the  Trattato  QSnSrale  di  Ostetricia^  &c.,  p.  68,  t.  1.,  says, 
^^  Honesta  quantum  potero,  muliebria,  examinando ;  honeste^  inquam 
si  potero  ;  nam  fieri  vix  posse  puto,  ut  honestis  apellationibus  res  vulgo 
obscsenas  designamus,  quae  facile  pudicas  aures  ofTendent.  Sed  vobis 
nullus  sit  pudor  integris  auribus  ea  excipcre  quaa  divina  sapientia  creare 
non  erubuit,*'  &c. 

The  reproductive  organs  of  the  female  are  external  and  internal ;  the 
former  being  situated  upon  the  outer  face  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  latter 
concealed  within  its  bony  cavity. 

A  sense  of  modesty  induced  the  ancients  to  give  the  denomination 
of  pudenda  to  the  external  or  visible  privities  of  the  female ;  and  this 
word,  which  is  a  plural  noun,  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  external 
genitalia. 

The  pudenda,  therefore,  comprise  the  mons  veneris;  the  labia  externa, 
also  called  labia  majora;  the  labia  interna  or  minora,  called  also 
nymphae ;  the  clitoris ;  the  prsputium  clitoridis ;  the  vestibulum ;  the 
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06  magnum ;  the  carnncalae ;  the  hymen ;  the  fossa  navicalaris ;  the 
meatns,  the  foorchette,  and  the  perineum. 

The  internal  genitals  are  the  vagina,  or  vulvo-uterine  canal,  as  the 
Frenchmen  call  it;  the  uterus,  or  womb;  the  Fallopian  tubes;  the  ovaries; 
the  round  ligaments,  the  broad  ligaments,  and  the  utero-sacral  liga- 
ments. 

The  word  vulva  applies  to  the  sexual  fissure,  Hma,  or  sulcus,  that  is 
observed  between  the  two  opposite  labia  majora. 

Kow,  as  to  the  mens  veneris  (fe  Penit),  it  is  an  elevated  portion  of 
ekin,  that  is  lifted  above  the  general  level  of  the  lower  part  of  the  belly, 
partly  because  it  is  on  the  share-bone  or  os  pubis,  which  projects  above 
the  general  line  or  level,  and  partly  because  it  is  underlaid  by  a  con- 
aderable  quantity  of  adipose  tissue  distended  with  fat  or  oil. 

This  part  of  the  skin  is  of  a  darker  color  than  that  which  is  above 
and  about  it,  for  it  contains  a  portion  of  pigmentary  membrane  that 
depoeits  on  the  exterior  surface  of  its  corpus  mucosum  the  same  sort  of 
dark  matter  as  is  known  to  color  the  axilla,  the  aureole  of  the  mamma, 
the  perineum  &c.  It  is  also  covered  abundantly  with  hair,  which  begins 
to  make  its  appearance  under  the  critical  efforts  of  the  constitution 
when  those  efforts  are  being  employed  to  convert  the  creature  from 
childhood  to  puberty; — or,  in  other  words,  when  she  is  about  obtaining 
such  a  degree  of  development  as  may  consist  with  the  power  of  germ- 
prodaction.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  your  observation,  that  when  the 
power  of  germ-production  is  lost  at  the  change  of  life,  that  of  producing 
the  pudendal  hair  is  diminished  very  sensibly,  and  in  old  age,  not  unfre- 
quently  to  the  extent  of  a  complete  depilation. 

Women  also,  who  from  feebler  health  cease  to  bear  children,  as  they 
advance  in  age,  but  who  have  not  wholly  lost  the  faculty  of  germ-pro- 
duction, often  find  that  the  pudendal  hairs  are  lessened  in  abundance 
during  the  suspension  of  the  childbearing  faculty  ;  and  that  the  quan- 
tity is  greatly  increased  as  soon  as  they  find  themselves  again  pregnant 
after  many  years  have  passed  since  any  former  gestation  of  theirs. 
This  I  have  learned  from  several  cases  observed  and  inquired  of  in  my 
clinical  experience,  for  I  have  many  times  had  charge  of  labors  in 
▼omen,  who  being  as  it  is  called  getting  old  and  not  bearing  children 
for  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years,  were  yet  afterwards  surprised  and 
vexed  to  find  themselves  so  wonderfully  young  again. 

As  to  the  disorders  to  which  the  structure  called  the  mens  veneris  is 
liable,  you  will  be  sensible  that  they  must  be  of  the  nature  of  the  spe- 
cific, the  exanthematic,  and  the  phlegmonous  inflammations,  or  contusions 
and  wounds ;  and  that  such  affections  have  not  and  can  not  have  any 
special  relation  to  what  is  properly  called  midwifery.     Perhaps,  indeed, 
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we  may  except  Bome  rare  samples  of  pain,  neuralgia  or  inflammation 
of  these  textures  connected  with  strains,  or  yiolence  done  to  the  sym- 
physis pubis,  either  by  the  protracted  influence  of  continued  pressure 
and  weight  on  the  pubes  by  a  heavy  womb ;  or  by  injurious  tension  and 
even  disruption  of  the  symphysis  or  of  the  bone,  during  the  transit  of 
an  overgrown  foetus  or  in  a  badly  managed  forceps  operation.  Where 
great  violence  is  unhappily  done  to  the  bony  structures  either  by  the 
power  of  the  womb,  in  its  expulsive  efibrts,  forcing  too  large  a  child 
through  too  small  a  pelvis ;  or  where,  by  the  additional  power  of  the 
forceps,  such  a  child  is  drawn  through  such  a  pelvis,  the  articulation  of 
the  pubis,  which  lies  underneath  the  mens  veneris,  becomes  so  strained 
as  to  inflame  after  the  labor  is  over:  or  the  bone  itself  may  be  even 
broken  asunder,  as  in  some  instances  related  by  Madame  Lac^apelle  in 
her  admirable  Treatise  on  Midwifery. 

In  any  such  cases,  where  pain  is  felt  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mons, 
as  I  have  heard  many  persons  complain,  it  appears  obvious  that  the 
same  chirurgical  treatment  ought  to  be  adopted  as  is  known  to  be  most 
suitable  to  the  articular  maladies  in  general.  Professor  Mutter  has 
doubtless  taught  you  that  in  the  treatment  of  articular  imflammations, 
rest  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  and  that  in  the  movable  joints, 
when  inflamed,  a  splint  is  the  first  and  greatest  of  remedies.  H^ce,  in 
the  instances  where  your  patients  after  childbirth  shall  complain  of  pain 
in  the  mons  in  walking  or  in  turning  in  bed,  you  ought  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  symphysis  or  joint  of  the  pubis. 

I  have  met  with  many  instances  wherein  the  ligaments  that  bind  the 
ossa  pubis  together  have  become  so  relaxed,  under  the  infiltrative  in- 
fluences of  pressure  and  tension  continually  exerted  by  the  gravid  womb, 
as  to  allow  of  a  very  perceptible  play  of  the  opposite  ends  of  the  ossa 
pubis  upon  one  another;  the  right  pubis  moving  upwards  when  the  woman 
stood  upon  the  right  foot,  and  the  left  one  rising  above  its  fellow  again 
as  she  stood  upon  the  left  foot.  In  those  women  who  do  suffer  from  this 
relaxation,  you  must  understand  that  they  complain  of  it  for  weeks  be- 
fore the  child  is  born,  and  should  therefore  refer  the  accident  not  to  the 
labor,  but,  as  I  said,  to  the  infiltrative  tendency  that  results  from  weight, 
distension,  and  an  excess  of  sanguine  affluxion  towards  the  pelvis.  I 
leave  you  to  imagine  the  pain,  the  discomfort,  the  uncertainty  and  the 
feebleness  of  gait,  attending  such  a  considerable  or  even  any  motion  of 
this  important  joint.  You  fully  know  that  the  pubal  bones  cannot  pass 
and  repass  each  other  without,  in  some  degree,  disturbing  the  repose  of  the 
sacro- iliac  junctions ;  and  I  have  shown  yon  what  sort  of  a  cartilage  that 
is,  that  we  used  to  study  under  the  denomination  of  the  auricular  cartilage 
of  the  saerum  and  ileum.    A  cartilage  so  firm  and  resisting  as  that,  could 
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not  1>ecom6  the  subject  of  motion  without  the  greatest  inconyenience. 
It  could  not  be  treated  by  means  of  internal  medicines ;  nor  could  any 
eoonter-irritants,  liniments,  lotions,  or  plasters,  or  ointments,  have  a 
Tery  useful  effect  in  the  treatment. 

Hence,  you  perceive,  my  friends,  that,  for  treating  your  patient  com- 
plaining of  such  movableness  of  the  joint,  there  is  but  one  chirurgical 
principle ;  and  that  is,  the  joint  must  be  allowed  or  compelled  to  rest. 
She  must  not  make  it  move  by  walking  about — ^for  she  can  never  trans- 
fer the  weight  of  her  body  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  without  transfer- 
ring it  from  one  acetabulum  to  the  other ;  and  you  remember  that  the 
pubis  owns  one-fifth  of  the  acetabulum,  and  you  ought  to  know  that  an 
inflamed  joint  is  nearly  as  unapt  to  be  cured  while  motion  is  allowed  in 
it  as  a  broken  bone ;  they  equally  demand  the  use  of  the  splint.  This 
is  the  treatment  for  disordered  joints,  suggested  and  used  for  half  a 
century  by  our  illustrous  compatriot,  Dr.  Physick.  In  Europe,  it  is 
becoming  understood,  within  a  few  years  past. 

I  have  tried  various  bandages,  springs,  and  compresses,  to  relieve 
certain  of  my  patients  thus  affected ;  but  such  bandages  are  intolerable, 
because  they  cannot  be  kept  in  adjustment.  Some  women  have  soon 
spontaneously  recovered  by  means  of  rest,  which  permits  the  joint  again 
to  become  firm;  while  others  have  continued  to  suffer  more  or  less 
through  successive  pregnancies. — Rest  is  the  cure, 

I  will  not  say,  that  where  the  disturbance  of  the  joint  has  caused  an 
attack  of  inflammatory  congestion  in  the  parts,  rest  alone  is  indicated — 
for,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  the  patient  might  very  reasonably  expect 
that  you  should  seek  to  relieve  her,  further,  by  means  of  leeches ;  by 
eoonter-irritant  applications ;  by  stupes  and  cataplasms,  and  by  anodyne 
liniments ;  for  the  selection  of  which  remedies  in  particular,  1  must  refer 
you  to  the  indications  of  the  special  case  and  time — as  well  as  to  your 
memory,  of  what  Professor  Mutter  has  counselled  on  such  topics.  These 
remedies  are,  however,  not  dependable. — Rest  is  the  cure. 

I  hope  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  wherever  the  symphyses 
of  the  pelvis  are  found  loose  and  relaxed  after  gestation,  that  effect  has 
been,  as  a  general  rule,  produced  by  a  maladive  condition.  I  am  fully  of 
Dr.  Dewees's  opinion  on  this  point,  and  he  used  to  scout  at  the  notion 
of  the  bones  naturally  yielding  in  order  to  let  the  child  escape  more 
easily. 

Dr.  Moreau,  of  Paris,  whose  work  on  midwifery  is  in  the  hands  of 
many  of  yon,  seems  to  thin)c  that  the  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
pelvis  is  not  an  unusual  or  unheathful  occurrence ;  his  remarks  on  the 
sobject  are  at  page  46,  tom.  i.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  read  at- 
tentively his  relation  of  a  case  at  page  47,  as  well  as  a  most  interesting 
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one  at  page  51.  The  penisal  of  them  would  serve  to  show  you  how  to 
act  under  sfmilar  circnmstanceB.  My  own  experience  has  not  given  me 
any  opportunity  to  observe  such  great  disorders  as  he  describes  in  his 
patients. 

When  I  was  in  the  city  of  Brussels,  in  the  month  of  June,  1845,  I 
paid  a  visit  to  the  magnificent  Hospital  of  St.  John,  in  that  city.  The 
medical  o£Bcer  on  duty  that  day  was  Dr.  Grauiez,  whose  name  is  pro- 
nounced  Qro.  While  accompanying  him  through  the  wards,  and  ob- 
serving his  methods  of  diagnosis,  and  of  therapeutical  direction,  we  ar- 
rived at  the  bedside  of  a  very  fine-looking  young  woman,  about  22  years 
of  age,  who  did  not  look  at  all  as  if  in  bad  health.  I  found  she  had  been 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  under  treatment  for  a  catarrhns  vesica, 
and  that  she  had  made  no  progress  towards  a  cure.  The  frequent  mic- 
turition was  painful  and  annoying.  Dr.  Grauiez,  after  carefully  ex- 
amining the  region  of  the  bladder  by  palpation,  took  out  a  seton-needle 
already  armed,  and  in  a  moment  he  passed  a  very  long  seton  from  side 
to  side,  near  the  upper  edge  or  limit  of  the  mens  veneris,  to  the  great 
chagrin  and  vexation  of  the  young  girl.  But  Dr.  Grauiez  was  master 
in  the  case,  and  she  was  obliged  to  submit.  I  told  him  it  was  the  first 
example  I  had  seen  of  such  a  treatment  of  the  troublesome  disorder  in 
question,  when  he  rejoined  that  he  regarded  it  as  the  most  efficacious 
he  had  known ;  and  that  he  had  learned  it  at  Paris,  in  the  service  of 
the  illustrious  surgeon,  the  Baron  Dupuytren.  Dr.  Grauiez  seemed  to 
me  to  feel  quite  sure  that  his  operation  would  cure  the  patient ;  but,  as 
I  very  soon  afterwards  left  the  city,  I  am  not  able  to  state  the  result. 
I  should  think,  from  the  opportunity  I  had  of  seeing  Dr.  Grauiex,  and 
conversing  with  him,  that  his  opinions  on  any  chirurgioal  or  medical 
subject  are  deserving  of  great  respect. 

I  have  related  this  case,  not  only  in  order  that  yon  may,  if  occasion 
should  arise  in  your  practice,  resort  to  it  for  the  treatment  of  some  of 
the  more  rebellious  forms  of  cystic  irritation  and  inflammation,  as  well 
perhaps  as  for  that  of  certain  conditions  of  uterine  function  that  do 
not  yield  to  gentler  modes ;  but  because,  I  suppose,  that  where  the 
symphysis  pubis  may  have  been  injured  in  gestation  or  labor,  leaving 
a  chronical  inflammatory  state  of  the  junction,  you  could  hardly  adopt 
a  safer  or  surer  remedy  than  this  of  Dr.  Grauiez.  It  may  seem  out  of 
place  in  this  letter,  but  I  trust,  that  whether  apropos  or  not,  you  will 
find  it  apropos  in  the  chronic  maladies  of  the  parts  crowned  by  the 
mens  veneris,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  I  make  the  suggestion  in  this 
place.  It  is  true  that  I  have  not  employed  such  a  treatment  in  any 
case  of  chronic  pain  dependent  on  this  forcing  of  the  symphysis.  I 
have  in  vain  proposed  it  to  a  lady  under  my  care,  who  would  not  accepi 
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of  the  proposition  on  acooont  of  lier  natnral  timidity,  ss  well  as  from 
the  disagreeableness  of  an  issue  in  sncb  a  locality. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  seton  has  been  thus  employed  in  this  quarter 
by  any  of  my  friends. 

Let  us  now  proceed  with  onr  inquiries  as  to  the  other  portions  of  the 
pudenda;  and  we  shall  find  that  the  next  in  order  is  the  part  called  the 
labia,  the  labia  externa,  or  labia  majora.  They  are  called  by  Felix 
Plater,  in  his  Treati$e  de  Part\bu%  Mulierum  Generationi  Dicatis^  by 
the  name  of  CoUeSj  hu  montieulL  The  Greeks  called  them  z»^ios. 
Eraoss,  in  his  Lexicon,  says  that  the  Latin  labium  or  hhrum^  is  proba- 
bly from  the  Greek  suk^m.  The  German  is  schaamlefzen,  the 
French  grandeg-UvreB^  the  Italian  grcmdi  lahbra  pudende* 

In  the  young  embryo,  the  whole  body  is  open  in  front,  and  all  the 
organs  and  viscera  quite  uncovered ;  but,  in  the  process  of  development, 
the  sides  of  the  chest  and  belly,  curving  first  forwards  and  then  inwards, 
until  their  margins  come  into  contact,  at  last  fuse,  or  unite  or  solder, 
the  one  to  the  other,  and  thus  the  thorax  and  abdomen  become  at  last 
converted  into  closed  cavities. 

In  this  process  of  union  or  fusion,  a  place  is  left  for  the  entry  and 
exit  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  which  is  the  umbilical  ring ;  the  margin 
of  the  anus  is  left  unclosed ;  and  the  vulva,  in  like  manner,  refuses  to 
allow  the  opposing  mucous  surfaces  of  the  labia  to  be  soldered  together. 
This  open  space,  then,  is  the  vulva,  or  the  genital  fissure,  rima,  sinus 
pudoris,  &c.,  on  the  right  of  which  is  the  right  labium,  and  on  the  left, 
tiie  left  labium  majus.  The  upper  end  of  the  fissure,  where  the  derm 
is  disparted,  is  the  superior,  and  the  lower  one  the  inferior  commissure 
of  the  vulva.  The  labia  extend  from  the  one  to  the  other  commissure. 
The  exterior  surface  of  the  labia  is  skin,  covered  with  hairs,  that  dimi- 
nish  in  abundance  from  above  downwards.  The  interior  aspect  of  the 
labia  is  a  mucous  tissue,  which,  in  the  young,  is  of  a  bright  rose-color, 
but  becomes  of  a  darker  and  less  sanguine  hue,  in  persons  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  old,  and  of  a  livid,  purpureous  tint  in  the  more  aged  as 
well  as  in  pregnant  women. 

In  fat  persons,  the  labia  are  plump,  or  even  turgid ;  in  the  macilent 
they  grow  lean,  and  possess  not  the  firmness  and  solidity  observable  in 
the  former  sort  of  persons. 

The  structure  contained  within  the  dermal  and  the  mucous  laminae 
of  the  labia  is  a  cellular  tela ;  and,  as  before  remarked,  it  is,  in  fat 
persons,  filled  with  adipose  cells.  Of  course,  there  is  a  good  supply  of 
bloodvessels  and  nerves  and  absorbents;  so  that  they  are  the  not  un- 
frequent  seats  of  inflammations,  that  have  a  very  great  proneness  to 
run  into  the  suppurative  -termination. 
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Inaamuch  as  the  labia  are  also  rather  exposed  to  violenoe  in  falls, 
and  blows ;  as  by  kicks ;  by  falling  astride  of  sticks  and  bars,  &c.,  they 
present  to  ns  cases  for  surgical  counsel  and  treatment  not  unfrequently. 

The  parts  also  are  subjected  to  enormous  elongation  and  pressure  by 
the  out-passing  child,  in  parturition ;  so  that  they  may  be  torn  in  the 
direction  of  their  longitude,  or  fractured  horizontally,  or  filled  with 
vast  deposits  of  blood,  injected  into  their  loose  cellular  laminae,  from 
rupture  and  wounds  of  the  branches  of  the  pudic  vessels. 

In  anasarca,  and  in  oedema  gravidarum,  the  textures  within  the  labia 
become  greatly  infiltrated;  and  dropsy  of  the  labium  renders  it,  at 
times,  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  excessively  tense,  and  exposed  to 
attacks  of  erysipelatous  inflammation,  and  to  gangrene. 

Here,  therefore,  you  will  find  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble  to  the  female, 
and  opportunities  to  display  your  qualities  as  surgeon,  physician,  and 
gentleman ;  for  I  need  not  say,  that  without  a  just  combination  of  all 
these  qualities,  you  will  never  be  acceptable  as  the  medical  counsel  of 
those  women  who  may  be  so  unhappy  as  to  find  themselves  compelled 
to  sue  to  you  for  help  in  so  great  and  mortifying  a  time  of  need. 

Whenever,  from  an  anasarcous  condition,  or  from  an  oedema  brought 
about  by  pressure  of  the  gravid  womb  on  the  ascending  currents  of 
fluid,  whether  venous  blood  in  the  iliacs  or  cava,  or  lymph  in  the  absorb- 
ing vessels,  complaint  is  made  of  a  painful  or  inconvenient  tension  of 
the  labia  externa,  you  will  always,  I  suppose,  feel  it  a  duty  to  investigate 
the  case  for  your  own  guidance,  and  not  confide  in  any  description  that 
may  be  proffered  by  the  patient  or  by  her  nurse.  Neither  the  patient 
herself  nor  the  nurse  will  be  likely  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
malady,  and,  therefore,  neither  of  them  can  give  you  such  correct  in- 
formation as  is  required  for  a  proper  diagnosis. 

There  are  many  instances  of  swollen  or  rather  infiltrated  and  dis- 
tended labia  in  pregnant  women,  which  require  no  special  direction  from 
you;  for,  whenever,  after  an  examination  of  the  part,  you  can  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  whatever  fluid  of  infiltration  is  contained  can  readily 
be  pressed  out  of  the  cellular  tela  by  the  thrust  of  the  presentation 
against  it,  you  will  merely  console  your  patient  by  assurance  that  no 
danger  and  little  inconvenience  are  to  be  apprehended  from  her  situa- 
tion. 

But,  in  certain  other  cases,  in  which  labor  is  going  on,  or  near  at 
hand,  you  may  deem  the  packing  of  fluid  into  the  tissue  to  be  so  great  as 
to  expose  the  woman  to  risk  of  rupture  of  the  labium,  by  the  emerging 
head  or  buttock.  Where  you  have  any  reason  to  fear  such  an  accident, 
or  that  the  labor  may  be  protracted  by  the  undue  resistance  of  the  labia, 
you  may  readily  obviate  the  embarrassment  by  making  a  few  punctures 
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on  the  inner  face  of  the  organ,  with  a  narrow  lancet,  the  point  of  which 
Bhonld  be  carried  merely  through  the  surface  into  the  cellular  meshes. 
From  these  punctures  the  fluid  soon  escapes,  whereupon  the  labium 
collapses,  and  is  more  flaccid  than  before  the  tension  came  on. 

Dr.  Dewees  speaks  of  infiltration  as  occurring  without  oedema  of  the 
legs.  I  hare  never  met  with  such  an  instance ;  nor  do.  I  well  know 
how  it  could  oceur  except  from  a  blow  or  a  sting  in  like  manner  as 
occurs  in  the  eyelid,  which  is  not  rarely  infiltrated  from  blows  upon  the 
forehead.  In  case  of  any  purely  topical  infiltration,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  water  will  immediately  begin  to  flow  off  into  the  adjacent 
meshes ;  and,  therefore,  it  will  not  require  any  medical  prescription, 
beyond,  perhaps,  some  cooling  lotion,  such  as  a  dilute  mixture  of 
Goulard's  extract,  and  water;  or  a  weak  solution  of  muriate  of 
ammonia  in  vinegar  and  water,  with  the  addition  of  tincture  of  opium. 
Cloths  wrung  out  of  such  a  solution  should  be  applied  to  the  swellings. 
Half  an  ounce  of  the  salt,  a  gill  •  of  vinegar,  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
laudanum,  mixed  with  a  tumbler  and  a  half  of  water,  is  the  mixture  that 
I  commonly  employ  in  similar  cases. 

I  have  never  found  any  inconvenience  to  result  from  fine  punctures 
of  the  labia,  as  above  recommended ;  and  I  believe  that  it  is  best  to 
make  them,  whenever  the  inducement  is  clearly  perceived.  I  made 
such  punctures  in  a  bad  case  under  my  care  a  few  years  ago,  during  the 
process  of  distending  the  genitalia  externa  by  the  child's  head,  for  I 
found  that  the  packing  of  the  cellular  structure  of  the  labium  with 
water  was  so  very  firm  as  to  prevent  the  yielding  of  the  parts.  Very 
soon  after  I  had  made  the  openings,  the  water  within  began  to  exude  ; 
whereupon,  I  delivered  the  woman  with  the  forceps,  without  injuring 
her  at  all. 

Now,  you  may  very  readily  understand  that  where  the  (sdema  of  the 
lower  limbs  has  gone  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  the  cause  of  the  pro- 
duction of  it  still  continues  in  force,  not  the  labia  pudendorum  only, 
but  the  belly  and  chest,  and  even  the  upper  extremities  and  head  may 
have  their  cellular  membrane  filled ;  a  sample  by  no  means  difiScult  to 
find  in  practice.  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  a  woman  increased  in  weight 
at  least  thirty  pounds,  or  more,  by  this  infiltration  alone. 

You  will  iJso  understand,  that  such  a  great  oedema  gravidarum  must, 
to  a  certain  degree,  interfere  with  the  health,  and  that  the  labor  is 
likely,  on  that  account  alone,  to  be  a  bad  one :  but  a  bad  labor  will  some- 
times require  you  to  resort  to  the  aid  of  the  forceps,  while  the  head  is 
still  pretty  high  up  in  the  pelvis.  When  this  is  the  case,  you  cannot 
adjust  the  forceps  to  the  child's  head  without  carrying  the  lock  very  far 
iMickwards,  and  by  thrusting  the  anterior  edge  of  the  perineum  far 
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lovards  the  anus  and  the  eoocjx^  This  joa  will  be  meapable  of  doing 
if  the  perineum  be  maeh  infiltrated,  thickened,  and  hardened,  so  as  to 
resemble  rather  a  piece  of  deal  than  the  ductile  material  of  which  it 
natnrall J  consists.  The  perineum  will  not  go  backwards  for  all  your 
efforts  or  skill.  I  hare  been  baffled  in  all  attempts  to  get  the  blades  of 
the  forceps  adjusted  by  this  rery  resistance  of  the  infiltrated  perineum; 
but,  when  I  have  let  the  infiltration  flow  off  through  my  punctures, 
then  I  rendered  the  perineum  ductile  again,  and  so  could  pudi  it  back- 
wards and  get  my  instrument  in  titH. — Do  you  understand  this  ? 

Dr.  Dewees  appears  to  have  treated  some  of  these  cases  by  venesec- 
tion, by  saline  cathartics,  and  by  doses  of  nitrate  of  potash  repeated 
thrice  a  day.  I  believe  that  but  little  well-founded  expectation  of  a  cure 
of  the  oedema  can  be  indulged  until  the  termination  of  the  pregnancy, 
whereupon  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus  being  withdrawn, 
no  further  effusion  takes  place  of  serum  within  the  cellular  laminae ;  and 
the  fluid  of  inffltration  being  taken  op  by  the  absorbents,  the  dropsical 
appearances  soon  vanish.  You  ought  to  expect,  however,  and  you 
should  predict,  that  your  patient,  who  has  suffered  the  extreme  of  this 
(edema,  will  look  pale,  and  be,  in  fact,  feeble  and  ansemical  for  some 
time  after  the  close  of  her  gestation.  As  a  general  rule,  she  will 
demand  the  use  of  a  nourishing  diet,  wine,  and  iron,  as  the  most  likely 
means  to  re-establish  her  hssmatosis. 

In  one  of  the  worst  cases  of  this  oedema  I  have  ever  seen,  Mrs. 

,  a  case  in  which  I  was  seriously  concerned  for  the  safety  of 

the  lady,  I  found  that  the  expulsion  of  the  child  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  very  great  diuresis,  which  removed  within  eighty  hours  the 
last  vestiges  of  the  vast  and  general  infiltration.  It  is  rare,  I  think,  to 
find  even  the  most  oedematous  leg  containing  any  serum  three  days  after 
the  child  is  bom. 

In  the  course  of  your  practice,  you  will  be  often  called  on  to  advise 
on  the  subject  of  osdema  gravidarum.  As  it  is  extremely  common  for 
primipara  women  to  have  swollen  legs  in  the  last  six  weeks,  and  some- 
times earlier,  of  their  gestation,  you  ought  never  to  forget  that  such  a 
woman  is  more  exposed  than  another  to  the  alarming  attack  of  eclamp- 
sia, or  puerperal  convulsion.  Ton  will  find  in  Letter  XXXYII.  the 
account  of  a  young  lady  in  whom  oedema  occurred  as  early  as  the  fifth 
month,  and  led  to  a  dangerous  eclampsia.  In  fact,  I  have  known  but 
few  women  in  labor  to  have  convulsions,  except  those  affected  with 
swelled  legs*  The  pressure  of  the  gravid  womb  on  the  ascending  blood 
and  on  the  absorbents  causes  the  effusion  of  serum ;  the  same  pressure, 
be  it  observed,  is  exerted  on  the  aorta,  impeding  the  descending  current 
of  blood,  and  of  course  directing  a  more  abundant  circulation  in  the 
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trunks  and  branches  of  the  subolavians  and  carotids ;  the  consequence 
of  which  is  an  augmented  arterial  determination  to  the  head  and  upper 
extremities*  If  you  permit  this  morbid  determination  to  continue 
unmitigated,  the  slow  but  sure  foundation  is  laid  for  puerperal  apoplexy 
and  eclampsia.  The  woman  should  be  bled  and  dieted  in  a  prudent 
and  careful  way,  and  all  massive  obstructions,  arising  from  a  surcharged 
state  of  the  colon  ought  to  be  obriated  by  gentle  laxatives.  I  may 
incidentally  remark  that  some  writers  are  disposed  to  attribute  the 
conmlsiye  attacks  of  women  in  labor  to  an  excess  of  the  fibrinous 
element  developed  in  the  blood  of  pregnant  women ;  but  I  advise  you 
to  reflect  whether  the  explanation  I  have  above  given,  does  not  explain 
the  occurrence  of  such  disordero  fai;  more  satisfactorily. 

I  do  not  think  you  can  reasonably  expect  to  cure  a  considerable 
oedema  by  venesection ;  yet  that  it  may  be  moderated  by  the  use  of  the 
lancet  and  kept  within  safe  bounds  I  do  not  doubt. 

In  some  patients,  you  will  find  one  or  both  of  the  labia  swollen  and 
painful  from  varices  affecting  the  veins  of  the  parts.  The  diagnosis  is 
easily  made  by  the  Touch,  and  may  be  verified  by  inspection.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  done,  I  believe,  except  to  direct  horizontal  rest  during 
the  pregnancy.  I  have  had  two  patients  who  always  suffered  exces- 
sively from  this  varix  while  pregnant,  but  only  then. 

I  shall  close  this  letter  here,  with  the  design  of  speaking  to  you  in 
the  next,  of  certain  other  disorders  to  which  the  labia  are  subject ; — 
and  I  am  very  truly  your  friend  and  servant, 

C.  D.  M. 


LETTER  VI, 
WOUNDS,  LACERATIONS   OF   LABIUM. 

Gentlemen:  I  design  in  this  letter  to  say  something  as  to  certain 
very  distressing  injuries  of  the  labia,  suffered  by  parturient  women,  and 
which  are  caused  by  the  extreme  tension  of  the  labia  themselves,  or  by 
the  tension  of  other  parts,  whose  accidents  or  diseases  implicate  these 
external  textures. 

You  are  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  the  pudic  artery  from  the 
ischiadic,  in  some  individuals,  and  in  others  from  the  internal  iliac ;  and 
you  are  aware,  that  this  vessel  runs  upward  on  the  inner  face  of  the 
ramus  of  the  ischium,  and  sends  branches  forth  to  supply  the  external 
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organs.  Now,  it  occasionsllj  befalls  a  woman  in  labor,  or  one  affected 
by  a  wound,  to  fracture  or  divide  this  pudica  interna  artery  or  a  con- 
siderable branch  of  it; — and  as  the  labium  externum  is  full  of  loose 
cellular  tela,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  rupture  of  the  vessel  may  cause  such 
a  quantity  of  blood  to  be  dashed  into  the  distensible  texture  within  the 
labium,  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  an  enormous  tumor  of  a  deep  livid 
or  even  black  color ;  and  producing  all  the  pain  to  be  expected  from 
laceration  of  the  inward  textures  and  the  stretching  of  others  not  imme- 
diately broken,  by  quantities  of  congealed  or  fluid  blood  with  which 
the  organ  becomes  thoroughly  soaked  and  filled. 

The  rupture  of  a  vessel  within  the  brain  may  suffice  like  a  wooden 
wedge  driven  into  it  to  tear  the  brain  to  pieces.  So,  in  the  spleen  a 
vessel  givmg  way  tears  that  organ  to  pieces — and,  in  like  manner,  a 
broken  trunk  or  branch  of  the  pudic  artery  may  demolish  the  internal 
texture  of  the  labium  majus.  Dr.  Eobelt  has  shown  us,  in  his  fine  work 
entitled  De  TAppareil  du  Sens  Q-Snital  des  deux  SexeSj  &c.,  translated 
from  the  German,  by  H.  Eaula,  M.D.,  that  there  exist,  just  beneath  the 
arch  of  the  pubis,  two  large  vascular  masses,  which  he  calls  the  bulbs  of 
the  vestibule,  one  on  each  side,  and  each  covered  by  the  muscle  called 
camtrietor  cunni.  These  bulbs  or  congeries  of  bloodvessels,  send  their 
blood  through  an  abundant  network  of  vessels,  called  rete  intermedium^ 
into  the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  clitoris,  and  into  its  glans  or  corpus 
spongiosum.  When  the  muscles  or  constrictors  are  excited,  they  press 
or  squeeze  the  abundant  blood  within  them  through  the  rete  intermedium 
up  into  the  ditoritis,  which  becomes  turgid  or  erect,  and  so  develops 
the  venereal  orgasm.  The  bulbs  of  the  vestibule  are  the  analogues  of 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra  in  the  male,  and  have  the  same  sort  of  con- 
strictor muscles  to  compress  them,  and  turn  their  contents  forwards 
into  the  glans.  Now,  consider  whether  these  bulbs  of  the  vestibule  are 
not  liable  to  be  injured  in  certain  labors,  and  by  mishandled  instru- 
ments, and  whether  accidents  of  this  kind  may  not  produce  distressing 
cases  of  thrombus  of  the  labia! 

I  have  seen  examples  of  labial  thrombus  of  various  degrees  of  severity. 
Some  of  them  were  discovered  before  the  termination  of  the  labor,  and 
others  not  until  many  hours  subsequent  to  the  accouchement.  In  the 
cases  where  the  mischief  is  not  complained  of  until  long  after  the  child  is 
bom,  we  may  infer  that  the  bulb  of  the  vestibule  (as  given  way  during 
the  expanded  state  of  the  inner  genitalia,  and  which  could  not  bleed 
while  they  were  so  expanded,  but  commenced  to  scatter  the  extravasa- 
tion within  them,  as  soon  as  the  distending  and  compressing  cause  was 
withdrawn.  Such  cases  are  less  likely,  I  think,  to  prove  mischievous 
than  the  other  sort,  in  which  the  labium  begins  to  swell  before  the 
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cbild*s  head  has  descended  so  far  as  to  push  the  labittm  aside.  When 
the  labium  fills  in  this  way,  antecedently  to  the  emergence  of  the  pre- 
sentation from  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  we  must  suppose  it  to  arise  from 
the  rapture  of  a  trunk,  not  the  bulb.     It  is  therefore  more  dangerous. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  thus  extravasated  is  surprisingly  great ;  and 
doubtless  the  bloody  infiltration  will  run  backwards  into  the  loose  cellular 
laminse  that  are  in  relation  with  the  sides  of  the  vagina;  producing 
disorder  and  difficulties  to  an  unknown  extent  within ;  in  addition  to  the 
more  risible  and  tangible  marks  of  them  on  the  front  of  the  pelvis. 

A  lady  in  this  city  was  in  labor  of  her  first  child  in ,  1844,  and 

after  loBg>continued  efibrts  to  dilate  a  rigid  os  uteri,  drove  the  head 
into  the  vagina,  where  it  rested,  on  account  of  a  complete  cessation  of 
the  pains,  from  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of  uterine  innervation.  Her 
medical  attendant,  intent  on  procuring  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  ad- 
ministered to  her  a  portion  of  secale  cornutum,  the  influence  of  which 
was  soon  manifested  by  the  renewal  of  the  labor  contractions  in  great 
force.  The  ergotic  spasm  thus  excited  gave  way,  after  no  very  long 
interval,  from  a  second  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  energy  directed  into 
the  womb; — and  it  was  found  that  the  left  side  of  the  vagina,  the  parts 
about  the  left  crus  ischii,  and  the  left  labium,  were  swollen,  tense,  and 
painful.  Being  called  to  a  consultation  upon  the  case,  I  observed  a 
large  protrusion  of  the  left  half  of  the  perineum  occasioned  by  bloody 
extravasation,  which  had  gone  so  far  backwards  as  to  fill  the  cellular 
material  in  front  and  to  the  left  of  the  rectum;  while  the  looser  texture 
of  the  labium  had  been  rendered  by  it  as  turgid  and  dark  as  possible. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  extract  the  fcetus  from  such  a  canal 
as  was  thus  prepared,  and  as  the  indication  was  to  use  the  forceps,  I 
prepared  the  way  for  their  successful  application  by  making  an  incision 
into  the  inner  and  lower  surface  of  the  labium,  out  of  which  I  extracted 
by  means  of  the  finger,  which  passed  far  inwards,  a  great  quantity  of 
coagulated  blood,  besides  much  fluid  blood,  and  serum ;  which  being  done, 
I  next  adjusted  the  forceps  to  the  head,  and  painfully,  slowly,  and  with 
much  effort  extracted  the  child,  which  was  dead. 

The  patient  was  sorely  exhausted  by  such  a  dreadful  labor.  Her 
very  bad  pulse  did  not  amend  after  the  delivery ;  the  injured  parts  were 
attacked  with  erysipelas,  to  which  she  fell  a  victim,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days* 

I  have  thus  given  an  account  of  a  case  which  I  hope  may  set,  in  a  clear 
pobt  of  view,  the  nature  and  dangers  of  these  bloody  infiltrations ;  and 
I  wish  the  perusal  of  it  may  set  you  on  guard  agiunst  similar  occurrences, 
of  which  you  may  hereafter  perhaps  become  the  agitated  observers.  I 
should  think  the  foregoing  remarks  enough  to  show  you  that  the  mere 
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filling  up  a  labium  is  a  matter  of  small  consequencOi  in  comparison  with 
the  inward  mischief  and  demolition  likely  to  accompany  such  accidents. 
I  pray  you,  then,  not  to  disregard  the  complaints  of  your  patients  in 
childbed,  as  to  the  affections  of  the  eztetnal  genitals;  but  the  rather, 
that  you  be  sure  to  pay  very  great  regard  to  them,  nor  suffer  the  fas- 
tidiousness of  a  modest  female,  or  your  own  sense  of  delicacy,  to  pre- 
vent a  complete  and  early  investigation. 

Do  you  not  think  that  if  a  patient  under  your  care,  in  labor,  should 
begin  to  have  extravasation  (thrombus)  filling  up  the  labium,  it  would 
be  charitable,  and  dutiful,  and  prudential  to  lay  open  the  mucous 
surface  by  an  incision  conducted  in  the  longitude  of  the  organ,  and 
deep  enough  to  give  issue  to  the  infiltrating  blood  ?  Would  not  such 
an  aperture,  by  allowing  the  hemorrhage  to  exhaust  itself  upon  cloths 
or  napkins,  prevent  it  from  tearing  to  pieces,  or  obstructing  the  lax 
textures  outside  of  the  vagina  and  inside  of  the  pelvis  ?  Be  you  the 
judges  to  .decide  upon  any  case  presented  in  the  course  of  your  practice. 
I  think,  that  where  a  labium  is  already  filled  with  blood,  before  the  dis- 
tending power  of  the  head  begins  to  be  exerted  upon  it,  if  you  allow  the 
injecting  force  of  the  hemorrhage  to  go  on  unchecked  or  unrestrained, 
you  will  have  reason  to  dread  the  extending  of  the  thrombus  to  very 
deep-seated  textures;  and  hence  I  should  much  prefer  to  allow  the  fluid 
to  escape  outwards  through  an  incision  made  on  the  mucous  face  of  the 
labium.  If  you  should  have  occasion  to  make  such  an  incision  for  any 
patient,  pray  be  careful  to  insert  the  lancet  in  a  place  sufficiently  far 
downwards  on  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  for  the  vascular  bulb  of  the 
vestibule,  which  lies  quite  high  up  on  the  pubic  ramus,  might  be  wounded 
by  the  instrument,  and  under  such  circumstances,  might  bleed  in  a  very 
troublesome  way. 

I  pray  you  to  consult  Dr.  Dewees's  article  on  this  subject,  in  the 
Treatise  on  Females  ;  it  is  a  very  good  one,  and  you  ought  certainly 
to  consult  the  writings  of  that  celebrated  man — ^the  more  especially  as 
he  is  an  American  authority. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  after  treatment  of  the  accident.  Of  course 
you  will  not  expect  to  discbarge  from  the  thrombus  all  the  blood  con- 
tained in  it,  by  an  incision.  You  will  get  out  all  the  coagula,  in  very 
great  quantity,  and  press  out  much  fluid  blood  and  serum  of  the 
coagulations.  The  removal  of  the  rest  will  take  place,  partly  by  out- 
flowing under  the  textural  contractility  of  the  part,  and  partly  by  the 
absorbents,  which  will  carry  it  away.  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  at  least  a 
pint  of  blood  efiused  beneath  a  man's  skin,  from  a  blow,  taken  up  and 
carried  away  by  the  absorbents  in  about  a  fortnight. 
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The  most  conyenient  treatment  will  consist  in  emollient  dressings, 
either  of  tepid  water  mixed  with  a  little  red  wine  or  vinegar,  or  of 
flaxseed  tea,  macilage  of  slippery  elm  applied  as  stnpes  or  fomenta- 
tions, or  linseed  or  bread  and  milk  poultices,  or  poultices  composed  of 
crumbs  of  bread  mixed  with  the  petals  of  chamomile.  These  dressings, 
when  the  tumefaction  becomes  sufficiently  reduced,  ought  to  be  followed 
by  cerate  dressings :  whether  of  simple  cerate,  basilicon,  or  Goulard's 
cerate.  The  selection  will  depend  on  your  judgment  as  to  the  wants  of 
the  case. 

When  a  woman  has  suffered  from  such  an  accident,  it  must  be  ex- 
pected, if  the  injury  be  of  a  grave  character,  that  she  will  have  great 
pain  and  constitutional  disturbance  from  it.  I  need  not  say,  that  you 
ought  not  to  leave  the  nerve  system  to  the  unmitigated  perception  of 
such  painful  impressions  ;  but  that  you  ought  to  quell  both  its  impres- 
sible and  perceptive  faculties,  and  keep  them  within  moderate  bounds, 
by  the  use  of  anodyne  medicines  in  some  convenient  form ;  such  as  the 
Dover's  powders,  which  may  be  repeated  in  doses  of  four  grains  every 
two,  four,  or  six  hours,  until  the  therapeutical  end  of  its  exhibition  is 
attained.  ^ 

Should  much  febrile  heat,  and  sanguine  exaltation  attend  the  early 
stages,  you  might  perhaps  prefer  a  medicine  like  the  following  recipe. 

Take  of  fresh  lemon  juice,  1  tablespoonful ;  carb.  of  potash,  18 
grains ;  mix  them  and  add,  solution  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  ^th  of  a 
grain ;  to  make  a  draught,  to  be  taken  every  two,  four,  or  six  hours. 

It  will  be  obvious,  also,  that  where  a  full  or  tense  pulse  is  found  to  / 
accompany  the  accident,  or  to  follow  it  as  a  consequence,  it  may  be 
needful  to  reduce  the  force  of  the  sanguine  circulation,  by  venesection, 
to  a  proper  extent. 

During  the  treatment,  the  bladder  of  urine  should  not  become  over 
full,  and  the  alvine  dejection  should  be  procured  at  least  once  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  most  scrupulous  cleanliness,  as  to  the  parts, 
ought  to  be  insisted  on — and  all  sour  poultices^  or  remainders  of  dress- 
ings, carefully  removed.  But  all  these  precautions  would  be  of  little 
avail,  without  the  most  profound  recumbent  rest.  She  should  not  leave 
her  couch  until  cured. 

Watch  such  a  patient  vigilantly.  She  is  always  to  be  esteemed, 
until  suppuration  is  established,  in  danger  of  erysipelas  of  the  wounded 
parts.  If  attacked  with  erysipelas,  she  will  scarcely  escape  death 
from  peritoneal  fever.  I  say,  then,  watch  such  a  patient  well,  through 
the  dangerous  five  or  six  days  ensuing  the  accouchement.  If  the  dispo- 
sition to  erysipelas  become  manifest,  you  should  apply  the  nitrate  of 
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silTer  pencil  freely  to  all  the  inflaming  skin,  if  not  to  the  very  margin 
or  lips  of  the  wound.  The  antiphlogistic  power  of  the  nitrate  is  pro- 
bably the  most  dependable  of  your  resources  for  such  circumstances, 
and  it  may  be  handled  so  as  not  to  give  any  pain. 

C.  D.  M. 


LETTER  VII. 
WOUNDS,  LACERATIONS  OF  THE  LABIA,  ETC. 

Gentlemen:  Besides  the  affections  I  have  now  treated  of  in  the  two 
former  letters,  the  labia  externa  are  subject  to  rupture  or  laceration, 
not  attended  with  the  terrible  conjunction  of  concealed  hemorrhage, 
last  spoken  of.  Indeed,  it  would,  d  priorij  be  evident  to  you,  that  a 
fracture  of  the  tissue,  laying  it  open  to  the  air,  would  not  <;onsist  with 
the  formation  of  a  thrombus  within  its  walls. 

It  is  always  a  subject  of  regret  when  the  labium  is  torn  in  labor,  for 
I  presumcithat  no  professional  rank  or  station  of  the  accoucheur  could 
preserve  him  from  the  maligning  tongues  that  are  so  fond  to  wag  against 
their  betters.  The  more  exalted  your  station,  the  more  will  you  be 
liable  to  the  assaults  of  the  envious  and  the  malignant ;  who  will  not 
fail  to  spread  abroad  the  bruit  of  the  misfortune,  accusing  you  of  igno- 
rance, inattention,  or  rashness ;  and  averring  that  you  tare  her  dread- 
fully; when  they  do  not  know,  that  your  knowledge  of  Professor  Carus's 
curve  and  the  agents  in  the  extension  of  the  head,  with  your  own  honest, 
faithful  regard  to  duty,  could  not,  all  combined,  prevent  the  innocent 
head  of  the  child  from  breaking  in  pieces  an  obstruction  which  it  could 
not  otherwise  overcome. 

I  doubt  not,  my  friends,  after  the  repeated  illustrations  made  m  your 
presence,  that  you  perfectly  understand  why  it  is  the  head  of  the  child, 
which  in  vertex  presentations  enters  the  pelvis  obliquely  and  in  flexion 
—descends  and  rotates  still  in  flexion,  until  the  occiput,  being  engaged 
under  the  crown  of  the  pubal  arch,  it  is  pressed  upwards,  or  extended, 
as  it  emerges,  along  the  exterior  face  of  the  symphysis,  being  compelled 
to  move  so,  coincidently  with  Garus's  curve,  by  the  strongly  resisting 
perineum,  against  which  the  crown  is  driven  by  the  labor  throes. 

You  may  remember  that  I  urged  you  not  only  to  aid  the  perineum  to 
compel  the  extension,  but  to  aid  it  in  compelling  the  head  to  move  out  in 
coincidence  with  Carus's  curve;  and  that  because,  should  it  quit  Cams'a 
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earye  at  a  tangent,  or  not  extend,  the  perineum  must  give  way,  or  a 
labium  must  be  broken  off,  or  perhaps  both  of  them  be  detached  some 
where  in  their  longitude ;  a  horrid  accident,  which  I  trust  may  never 
ocenr  in  the  hands  of  any  member  of  the  class. 

Only  conceive  of  a  rent  commencing  at  the  lower  end  of  the  labium, 
and  running  back  through  the  whole  thinned  structure  of  the  perineum, 
not  thicker  than  this  sheet  of  paper  sometimes,  so  as  to  burst  through 
into  the  rectum.  Take  care,  then,  I  pray  you,  of  the  women,  who, 
under  faith  of  your  diploma,  or  your  acknowledged  skill,  commit  such 
important  interests  into  your  charge. 

Let  me  warn  you  against  the  risk  of  cutting  the  perineum  with  the 
child's  elbow.  You  will  be  very  apt  to  allow  the  accident  to  happen 
whenever  the  child's  hand,  in  a  vertex  presentation,  descends,  applied 
to  its  face  or  throat ;  for  the  ulna  of  the  child  lies  in  contact  with  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  as  it  slides  forth,  and  comes  to  press  with 
its  olecranon  on  the  fourchette,  that  olecranon  cuts  the  edge  of  the  tis- 
sue like  a  sharp  knife,  and  when  the  edge  is  once  cut  through,  the  rest 
of  the  structure  is  instantly  torn  or  lacerated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
giving  the  patient'  a  lacerated  wound  that  can  scarcely  heal  but  by 
granulation — ^whence,  I  beg  you  be  careful  to  prevent  the  accident, 
which  I  have  so  often  told  you  can  only  be  prevented  by  supporting  tl^ 
perineum,  knowing  why,  and  how  it  is  to  be  supported. 

A  laceration  extending  into  the  bowels  is  very  difficult  of  cure,  and 
never  will  be  cured,  provided  any  sloughing  process  should  attend 
the  inevitably  consequent  inflammation.  If  uncured,  the  woman  be- 
comes converted  into  a  monotrSme,  and  is  a^iitiable  object  for  the 
balance  of  her  existence  here.  Take  you,  then,  scrupulous  heed  to  the 
tedious  doctrines  of  the  mechanism  of  the  pelvis  and  head  in  labor,  and 
never  lose  sight  of  them  in  conducting  your  cases,  and  especially  your 
cases  terminated  with  instruments.  I  have  been  for  many  years  en- 
gaged in  midwifery  practice  to  a  great  extent  of  occupation,  and  I  defy 
any  one  to  point  out  the  sample  of  a  female  who  has  suffered  under  any 
durable  lesion  or  disability  of  the  organs  concerned  in  the  transmission 
of  the  foetus,  under  my  administration  over  labors.  I  confess  I  take 
pleasure  in  claiming  the  merit  of  such  a  success,  not  as  impertinently 
arrogating  any  superiority  of  skill  over  my  brethren,  but  as  evidence 
of  the  good  results  that  must  ever  attend  a  watchful  care  over  those 
who  are  committed  to  our  hands. 

When  a  labium  gives  way  in  labor,  it  is  because  of  some  too  sudden 
and  violent  exertion  of  the  expulsive  force  of  the  womb  and  the  abdo- 
minal muscles,  in  the  last  agonies  of  the  labor  throes.  The  tenesmic 
sensations  and  propensities  of  a  female,  whose  perineum  is  frightfully  ex* 
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tended  by  the  presenting  part,  are  so  k^en  and  irresistible,  that  she  can- 
not be  prevented  in  some  cases — I  might  say  in  many  cases — from  an 
involuntary  excessive  effort  to  free  herself  from  them ;  and  I  have  made 
it  a  rule  to  give  due  warning  beforehand,  and  exhortation  to  strict  obe- 
dience to  the  directions  I  should  give  as  to  not  bearing  down  the  pains  ; 
and  then,  reflecting  on  the  causes  of  the  extension  of  the  head,  and 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  plane  of  the  perineal  strait,  have  safely 
guarded  my  patient  against  injury.  In  the  case  of  a  very  strong,  health- 
ful primipara,  who  had  been  long  in  labor  in  November,  1847,  the  waters 
had  been  completely  drained  off  for  some  hours.  Before  auscultation  of 
the  womb,  I  had  reason  to  think  the.  child's  life  in  imminent  peril  from 
the  unmitigated  pressure  of  the  uterus;  and  as  it  was  probable  the  infant 
could  not  be  bom  spontaneously  in  the  course  of  the  coming  hour  or 
two  hours,  I  adjusted  my  Davis's  forceps  to  the  head.  As  soon  as  the 
adjustment  was  completed,  she  was  seized  with  a  pain,  and  drove  so 
violently  down,  that  the  head  inclosed  in  the  forceps  absolutely  seemed 
to  leap  into  the  world  in  an  instant;  nor  could  I  prevent  her  from  using 
the  force.  The  rush  of  the  head  lacerated  the  skin  of  the  perineum 
at  least  an  inch ;  but  she  recovered  without  any  injury  from  the  wound. 
In  this  case,  the  instrument  seemed  to  serve  as  a  railway  path  for  the 
head  to  glide  on. 

Do  not,  I  pray  you,  accuse  me  of  quitting  my  proper  task  here  in 
order  to  talk  to  you  again  of  a  purely  obstetric  subject.  I  am  well 
aware  that  my  letter  relates  to  the  accidents  that  befall  the  labia  and 
perineum ;  but  I  cannot  forget  the  sound  though  homely  adage — that 
prevention  is  better  than  cure ;  and  I  deem  my  remarks  germain  to  the 
subject  in  hand ;  and  hope  that  they  may  serve,  if  not  to  eschew  frac- 
tures of  the  labia  in  the  whole,  yet,  at  least,  to  render  them  less  common, 
extensive,  and  mischievous ;  nor  do  I  doubt  of  your  success  in  eschewing 
them,  if  you  should  suffer  yourselves  to  be  governed  by  these  views. 

When  the  accident  haa  occurred,  there  is  but  little  reason  to  hope  for 
union  by  the  first  intention,  as  the  surgeons  call  it.  How,  indeed,  could 
we  expect  such  a  union  of  parts  not  cut  asunder  by  a  sharp  instrument, 
but  torn  by  violence.  The  raw  surfaces  are  surfaces  of  laceration,  and 
can,  in  the  general,  only  be  reaccommodated  by  the  process  of  granula- 
tion— ^a  tedious  process. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  keep  them  in  contact  by  sutures — ^plasters 
cannot  repose  upon  surfaces  continually  bathed  by  the  lochial,  mucous, 
and  purulent  as  well  as  urinary  excretions.  The  suture  only  adds  to 
the  sum  of  the  local  injury,  and  is  not  unapt  to  generate  an  erysipe- 
latous propensity  in  the  parts.  Sutures  are  not  necessary  to  keep  the 
surfaces  approximated,  which  being  done,  the  chirurgical  indication  is 
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falfiUed.  Stupes  of  warm  wine  and  water,  or  mucilages ;  the  poul- 
tices, and  cerate  dressings,  together  with  a  prohibition  to  abduct  the 
thighs,  are  all  that  ought  to  be  ordered,  beyond  the  scrupulous  regard 
to  cleanliness  that  to  every  one  interested  must  be  obviously  proper. 

It  is  a  good  precaution  to  fit  loosely  a  garter  to  each  leg,  and  to  tie 
the  garters  together  by  a  tape,  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  any  incon- 
venient abduction  of  the  knees.  Most  of  the  cases  of  considerable 
laceration,  whether  of  the  labia  or  perineum,  may  be  expected  to  re- 
cover by  the  time  the  purification  of  the  woman  is  complete — say 
within  the  month. 

I  have  met  with  four  cases  of  injury  to  the  perineum  by  laceration, 
where  onion  had  never  taken  place,  and  never  could  take  place ;  be- 
c«ttse,  in  fact,  the  anterior  perineum  being  divided  as  far  back  as  the 
rectum,  laying  that  intestine  quite  open,  the  sides  of  the  cut  became  each 
incamed  and  covered  with  a  real  mucous  membrane,  so  that  the  woman, 
instead  of  having  a  vagina  and  rectum,  had  only  a  true  cloaca,  into 
which  were  discharged  the  products  of  the  rectum,  the  uterus,  and  on 
some  occasions  part  of  the  urine ;  for  the  posterior  semi-circumference 
of  the  anus  was  now  converted  into  the  posterior  commissure  of  the 
vulva.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  labium  extended  back  to  the  inner  wall  of 
the  anus  on  each  side.  Even  in  such  a  dreadful  case  as  this,  the  lady 
rarely  is  affected  with  any  leakage  from  the  gut ;  for  she  discharges  the 
alvus  as  regularly  as  any  other  person,  save  when  attacked  with  diar- 
rhoea. Her  protection  from  the  disgusting  incommodity  of  non-retention 
of  the  feces  is  owing  to  the  preservation  of  the  upper  bands  of  the 
sphincter  of  the  rectum,  which  I  have  found  very  completely  to  close 
the  new-formed  anus,  which  was  invisible,  because  concealed  within  the 
depths  of  the  new  accidental  vulva  or  cloaca.  Where  all  the  fibres  of 
the  sphincter  aro  lost,  there  must  be  a  constant  drain  of  offensive 
matters  from  the  intestine ;  enough  to  render  the  creature  an  object  of 
pity  to  others,  and  of  aversion  to  her  own  conscious  self.  Life,  to 
such  an  individual,  is  rather  an  insupportable  burden  than  a  boon. 
How  anxiously  should  you,  therefore,  direct  the  resources  of  your  in- 
formation to  obviate  such  a  great  disaster. 

I  may  as  well,  in  this  connection,  call  your  attention  to  another  cir- 
cumstance. It  is  this — the  perineum  being  taken  away,  the  vagina 
torn  open  very  far  upwards,  and  its  strength  thus  reduced,  the  unhappy 
female  has  not  a  prolapsion  merely,  but  a  true  procidentia  of  the 
womb,  which,  descending  more  and  more  with  the  progressive  advance 
of  age  and  debility  of  the  parts,  causes  the  patient  to  endure  much 
pain,  and  to  become  subject  to  erosions  and  inflammations  of  the  now 
exposed  tissues.     You  cannot  sustain  them  with  a  globe,  a  disk,  or  an 
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elytroid  pessary  which  irill  not  be  retained,  but  you  can  always  keep 
the  prolapsed  parts  high  up  within  the  pelvis  by  that  admirable  stem- 
pessary  of  Dr.  James  Blundell,  which  I  exhibited  to  you  during  our 
meetbgs  in  the  lecture-room.  You  will  find  my  watch-spring  pessary 
also  a  good  one  in  such  cases.  I  am  pleased  to  find  myself  able  to 
assure  you  that  good  hopes  may  be  entertained,  therefore,  as  to  the 
means  of  comforting  those  who  become  the  subjects  of  these  great  ob- 
stetrical catastrophes — for  to  be  connected  with  the  management  of  a 
case,  that  offers  no  hopes  of  a  remedy  during  a  long  lifetime,  is  truly 
to  be  unfortunate. 

In  addition  to  the  affections  of  the  labia  above  mentioned,  you  should 
make  yourselves  aware  that  the  textures  within  the  mucous  surface  o( 
the  organ  are  capable  of  developing  cysts  and  also  more  solid  tumors. 
These  cysts  sometimes  attain  a  considerable  size. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Huguier,  of  Paris,  for  a  memoir  read  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  that 
body,  vol.  15,  1852,  for  a  revival  of  our  knowledge  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  Duverney's  gland.  This  apparatus,  which  was  familiarly 
known  to  the  profession  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  wholly  lost 
sight  of  again,  until  Dr.  H.  restored  and  improved  our  knowledge  of  it 
in  the  paper  above  mentioned.  He  describes  it  as  belonging  to  the 
order  of  the  conglomerate  glands.  It  is  placed  between  the  vagina  and 
the  vulva,  on  the  side  of  the  former,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above 
the  superior  face  of  the  hymen,  or  caruncles.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  ascending  ramus  ischii.  It  is 
shaped  like,  and  is  about  as  large,  as  an  apricot  stone.  It  has  an  ex* 
cretory  duct  or  tube,  that  opens  in  the  vulva,  behind  the  caruncles  or 
hymen.  It  has  a  crescent-like  operculum,  or  fold,  that  serves  to  con- 
ceal it,  in  a  measure.  Its  orifice  is  generally  surrounded  by  a  vascular 
areola. 

This  gland  not  rarely  becomes  inflamed  or  slowly  diseased,  and  its 
tube  may  become  obstructed  so  that  it  becomes  distended,  being  filled 
with  fluid  of  the  secretion,  or  with  pus,  and  so  is  converted  into  an 
abscess.  Dr.  Huguier  has  appended  to  his  paper  several  very  good  en- 
gravings that  explain  his  cases  remarkably  well.  I  advise  you,  when  an 
opportunity  presents,  to  examine  his  essay;  it  will  show  you  that  many 
cases  of  supposed  abscess  of  the  labium  are  nothing  more  than  instances 
in  which  the  excretory  duct  of  this  gland  has  become  distended,  and 
that  the  contents  may  be  squeezed  out  without  cutting  the  tissue.  I 
have  seen  such  a  case.  He  also  relates  cases,  where  the  gland  having 
become  permanently  diseased,  it  was  extirpated  with  success. 

Upon  pinching  a  vaginal  cyst  betwixt  the  thumb  and  finger,  or  upon 
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pressing  it  with  a  palp  of  the  forefinger,  it  is  observed  to  be  soft  and 
fluctnating.  There  is  little  pain  accompanjing  it  necessarily;  but  the 
presence  and  pressure  of  the  sac  may  induce  pain  at  last  in  the  surround- 
ing textares.  There  is  some  danger  of  making  a  mistake  in  the  diagnosis, 
provided  one  be  careless  in  his  inquiries.  For  example,  a  lump,  or  tumor 
within  the  labium,  might  consist  of  a  hernia  of  a  portion  of  the  bladder, 
or  a  distended  tube  of  the  gland  of  Duverney ;  and  it  is  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  that  the  tumor  should  be  formed  by  a  descended  knuckle 
of  intestine.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  not  one  of  you  will  ever  be  so 
imprudent  as  to  venture  on  discharging  the  contents  of  any  labial  tumor, 
by  means  of  the  lancet,  or  bistoury  without  first  taking  care  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  nature  of  the  case.  A  true  cyst  will  always  be  found 
perfectly  circumscribed,  movable,  fluctuating,  and  indolent. 

The  surgical  method  of  treatment  of  the  cyst,  consists  in  dissecting 
out  the  whole  sac.  If  you  merely  open  it,  and  allow  the  contents  to 
escape,  the  organic  apparatus,  being  undestroyed,  you  may  expect  the 
sac  to  fill  again.  Perhaps,  however,  were  you  to  fill  the  cavity  with 
port  and  water,  or  with  a  solution  of  iodine,  you  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  produce  granulating  inflammation,  which  would  obliterate  the 
cavity;  or  it  is  an  easy  and  prudent  step  to  pass  a  seton  through  the 
centre  of  the  sac — ^using  for  that  purpose  a  very  large,  curved  sur- 
geon's needle  with  two  or  four  strands  of  silken  thread.  Inflammation 
thus  excited  would,  after  withdrawing  the  seton  in  three  or  four  days, 
in  all  probability  cure  the  evil  by  obliterating  the  special  secretory 
membrane,  or  cyst. 

Women  are  sometimes  plagued  with  a  growth  of  verrucse  or  warts, 
that  spring  in  dozens  or  hundreds  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  sinus 
pudoris.  They  are,  in  certain  cases,  so  abundant  as  to  dispart  the  labia, 
filling  up  the  entire  sulcus,  and  rising  as  a  great  convex  mass  of  pale 
cauliflower-looking  tumor,  quite  convex  above  the  general  level.  Upon 
pulling  the  labia  farther  apart,  so  as  to  open  the  sintu  pudoris^  they 
are  perceived  to  be  small  warty  excrescences  from  the  mucous  body  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  difier  not  from  the  warts  on  children's  fin- 
gers, except  by  their  greater  softness,  which  depends  on  their  being 
always  bathed  with  the  sort  of  milky  humor  of  the  labial  membrane. 
They  often  bleed  when  touched,  and  when  pinched  off  with  the  finger- 
nails the  broken  surface  trickles  with  blood,  which  soon  ceases  to  flow. 
I  have  found  that,  when  the  entire  labium  right  and  left,  has  been  quite 
incmsted  with  warts  as  above,  I  could  with  the  probe  separate  them 
anywhere,  for  they  are  distinct  from,  though  in  lateral  contact  with  one 
another.  You  will  readily  include  a  great  number  of  them  in  a  liga* 
tnre,  which  being  tightly  tied,  they  drop  off  after  some  hours. 
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The  readiest  way  to  remove  them  is  to  snip  them  off,  several  at  a 
time,  with  scissors,  carved  on  the  flat.  This  being  done,  and  the  sur- 
face being  lightly  touched  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  pencil,  or  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  the  mucous  tissue  is  not  very  likely  to 
reproduce  them.  I  doubt  not  they  are  hypertrophied  papillae  of  the 
corpus  mucosum  of  the  genito-urinary  tissue. 

There  occurred  a  very  singular  case  under  the  care  of  Professor 
Brainerd,  of  Chicago.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  laying  before  you  a 
copy  of  his  letter,  describing  the  case,  for  which  I  trust  he  will  receive 
as  my  apology,  the  great  interest  inherent  in  such  an  occurrence,  and 
the  desire  I  have  .that  you  should  all  have  the  opportunity  to  follow  his 
example  of  treatment,  should  you  happen  to  meet  with  individuals  simi- 
larly affected. 

The  letter  is  addressed  to  Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs,  of  this  city. 

OniOAOO,  Fthrwry  20,  1847. 

Dbar  Sir:  Accompanybg  this  you  will  receive  a  specimen  of  mor* 
bid  growth,  of  whose  nature  I  am  very  doubtful.  Knowing  the  interest 
you  take  in  the  diseases  of  females,  and  the  researches  your  father  has 
made  in  relation  to  all  classes  of  these  affections,  I  have  sent  you  this 
in  the  hope  that,  by  his  aid,  you  would  be  able  to  enlighten  me  in  re- 
lation to  its  class  and  character. 

The  little  girl  from  whom  it  was  taken  is  the  daughter  of  healthy 
parents,  residing  in  Du  Puy  Co.,  Illinois,  is  nineteen  months  old,  and 
was  first  seen  by  me  on  the  29th  of  January,  ult.  On  examination,  the 
abdomen  was  found  to  be  much  enlarged,  an  oval  tumor  extending  from 
the  pubis  to  the  umbilicus,  which  gave  the  sensation  of  fluctuation. 
From  the  vagina  there  projected  a  substance  having  every  appearance 
of  a  common  gelatinous  polypus  of  the  nostril,  being  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  two  lines  in  thickness.  The  urine  was  constantly  dribbling 
away,  the  bowels  constipated,  much  emaciation,  and  derangement  of 
the  health. 

The  history  of  the  case  was  as  follows :  Nine  weeks  previously  there 
was  noticed  a  discharge  from  the  vagina,  mucous  at  first,  and  afterwards 
occasionally  bloody.  When  this  had  continued  four  weeks,  small  semi- 
gelatinous  bodies  of  the  size  of  peas  were  discharged  with  it  from  time 
to  time.  At  length  the  gelatinous  bodies  began  to  protrude  from  the 
vulva,  the  protrusion  being  preceded  and  accompanied  by  pains  and 
straining,  which  were  compared  by  the  mother  to  those  of  labor. 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  these  bodies  soon  became  red,  then  brown ; 
shrunk,  and  sloughed,  and  were  succeeded  by  others,  which  in  turn  fell 
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off.    The  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  was  more  recent  than  the  dis- 
charge. 

Judging,  from  the  flactuation  and  the  almost  constant  discharge  of 
urine,  that  the  abdominal  tumor  might  depend  upon  retention  of  urine, 
I  introduced  a  catheter,  and  found  this  to  be  the  case;  about  twenty* 
four  ounces  were  discharged,  and  the  tumor  entirely  disappeared. 
Directing  mj  attention  then  to  the  growth  protruding  from  the  vulva, 
I  introduced  a  nasal  polypus  forceps  into  the  vagina,  seized  it,  and, 
with  but  slight  force,  separated  and  brought  it  away.  This 'was 
repeated  several  times,  and  each  time  a  reddish  body,  resembling  a 
gelatinous  polypus  of  the  nostril  was  extracted.  Finding  the  vagina 
Btill  full  and  distended  with  such  growths,  I  desisted  from  further 
attempts,  and,  on  the  first  of  February,  inst.,  made  use  of  the  double 
canula  and  ligature,  as  for  uterine  polypus,  embracing  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  growth.  On  tightening  the  ligature,  it  readily  divided 
the  parts  embraced,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  canula  was  followed  by 
the  discharge  of  a  great  number  of  the  same  substances;  but,  by 
scarcely  any  hemorrhage. 

This  operation  was  repeated  either  with  the  ligature  or  forceps  daily, 
for  a  week,  and  each  time  a  large  number  of  pieces  were  obtained,  one 
dosen  each  day  would  be  a  low  estimate ;  and  every  day  they  increased 
in  number,  but  diminished  in  size.  Finding  this  to  be  the  course  of 
thmgs,  I  introduced  a  sponge  tent  for  the  purpose  of  dilating  the  orifice 
of  the  vagina,  which  had  been  already  to  a  great  degree  effected  by 
the  protruding  bodies,  and  soon  effected  my  object,  so  as  to  allow  of 
the  introduction  of  the  finger  very  easily.  The  vagina  was  found 
dilated  so  as  entirely  to  fill  the  pelvis,  pressing  upon  the  rectum  and 
urethra,  and  rising  above  the  superior  strait ;  its  sides  were  invested  by 
the  same  bodies  which  had  been  extracted  in  such  quantities.  They 
adhered  firmly  over  the  greater  part  of  its  surface.  Scraping  it  with 
as  much  force  as  was '  safe  with  such  a  structure,  the  finger  was  with- 
drawn, and  immediately  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  of  the  bodies  of 
small  size  followed.  This  operation  was  repeated  daily  several  times, 
until  but  few  followed,  and  there  only  remained  behind  an  indurated 
spot  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  canal,  which  seemed  a  matrix  for 
the  whole,  and  which  could  not  be  detached  by  moderate  force. 
Having  found,  by  the  number  and  rapid  growth  of  these  bodies,  that 
they  would  undoubtedly  be  reproduced,  the  next  point  was  to  prevent 
this  danger,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  some  substance  capable  of 
coagulating  albumen  promptly,  without  acting  too  energetically  upon 
the  animal  tissues^  would  succeed.  A  strong  solution  of  alum  was 
chosen  and  injected,  a  compress  being  applied  to  retain  it.     This  was 
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followed  bj  the  discharge  of  much  coagulated  albumen,  of  which  thick 
layers  were  every  day  removed  from  the  indurated  points  of  the  walls, 
until  they  seemed  natural.  The  injection  of  alum-water  was  continued 
for  several  days  longer,  simple  warm  water  being  also  used  for  cleanli- 
ness. '  The  discharge  gradually  diminished  and  ceased. 

At  the  last  examination,  the  vagina  was  contracted  so  as  barely  to 
admit  the  finger,  and  seemed  perfectly  natural.  The  os  uteri,  which 
had  not  been  distinctly  felt  before,  was  perceived,  in  form  of  a  small 
tubercle,  the  orifice  just  perceptible,  showing  the  uterus  to  have  been 
unaffected. 

The  urine  required  to  be  drawn  for  the  first  week,  but  since  that  time 
she  has  gradually  reacquired  the  power  of  discharging  it ;  gradually 
improving  in  health  and  appearance  until  the  present  time,  when  she 
may  be  said  to  be  quite  well. 

Some  of  the  bodies  removed  in  this  case  are  the  specimens  sent,  and 
you  have  only  to  suppose  them  larger,  softer,  and  semi-translucent,  and 
you  will  form  an  opinion  of  what  they  resembled  when  first  discharged. 
They  are  only  changed  by  the  effect  of  alcohol.  They  were  distinctly 
vesicular.  The  largest  were  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  an  inch 
broad ;  the  smallest  not  more  than  a  fiftieth  part  as  large. 

At  first  I  supposed  them  to  be  polypi,  but  soon  perceived  that  such 
was  not  the  case,  since  they  had  been  discharged  and  removed  to  the 
number  of  several  hundreds  in  all,  and  were  evidently  attached  one 
upon  the  other  in  some  points.  So  that  I  know  not  what  they  may  be^ 
unless  it  is  an  animal  growth,  allied  to  the  acephalocyst,  of  which  there 
are,  I  believe,  several  kinds,  found  sometimes  in  animals,  and  of  which 
this  may  be  a  rare  or  unknown  variety.  Will  you  present  the  case, 
with  my  respects,  to  your  father,  and  inform  me,  if  convenient,  of  the 
opinion  he  may  form  of  it  ? 

Very  sincerely,  your  friend, 

D.  BRAINKRD. 

Dr.  Brainerd  sent  several  of  these  curious  bodies.  I  found,  on  ex- 
amining them  with  a  good  doublet,  that  they  were  not  cysts,  but  solid 
bodies,  more  resembling  a  mere  sarcodo  than  anything  else.  They 
were  without  hooks,  or  other  apparent  apparatus.  I  could  not  adopt 
Dr.  B.'s  supposition,  that  they  constitute  a  variety  of  the  acephalocyst, 
and  like  Dr.  B.  I  remained  uncertain  as  to  their  nature ;  but  rather 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  consisted  of  a  morbid  production  of  the 
corpus  mucosum  of  the  vaginal  membrane.  In  this  opinion  I  was  cor- 
rect. I  saw  Dr.  B.  at  my  house,  Jaly  21, 1851,  when  he  informed  m 
that  the  patient  died  three  months  after  the  above  date,  and  that  the 
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mtopsy  disclosed  the  womb  and  vagina  filled  with  this  morbid  product 
of  an  heterologous  mncous  membrane. 

There  are  a  great  many  women  who,  when  pregnant,  are  annoyed 
with  a  most  distressing,  and  even  intolerable  pruritus  of  the  vulva, 
affecting  chiefly  the  inner  face  of  the  labia,  mainly  attacking  the  por- 
tions of  them  in  a  range  with  the  nymphsa,  and  not  irritating  so  severely 
the  parts  nearer  the  posterior  commissure.  The  malady  is  not  confined 
to  the  gravid  female  alone,  but,  I  should  suppose  that  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  instances  I  have  met  with,  have  been  in  women  enceinte. 

Dr.  Dewees  appears,  at  times,  to  have  found  the  mucous  surface  in 
these  cases  affected  with  aphthous  inflammation.  I  have  not  seen  such 
a  case,  though  I  have  met  with  some  that  were  to  the  last  degree  dis- 
tressing— cases,  in  which  the  pruritus  was  so  intolerable  that  the  person 
could  not  resist  the  provocation  to  scratch,  and  even  wound  the  surface 
with  her  nails.  In  such  a  state  I  have  found  the  mucous  body  of  the 
membrane  of  a  Modena  red,  very  dry  and  hot,  but  I  have  not  observed 
aphthse.  In  certain  other  samples,  the  dryness  and  redness  were  want- 
ing; nor  was  there  |iny  sensible  increase  of  the  heat. 

Should  you  be  invited  by  your  patients  to  give  counsel  on  such  a 
complaint,  I  advise  you  to  make  careful  inquiries  as  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  redness,  dryness,  and  heat;  and  where  they  exist  in  a  sub- 
ject not  demanding  or  admitting  the  use  of  the  lancet,  to  recommend 
the  application  of  a  few,  say  eight  or  twelve  leeches,  within  the  labial 
sarfaces.  If  the  signs  be  absent,  it  may  not  be  worth  while  to  trouble 
jour  patient  with  the  leeching. 

Some  cooling  laxative  will  be  indicated  in  case  of  torpor  of  the  bowels ; 
and  a  comfortable  diet  should  be  prescribed.  In  such  a  patient,  salted 
meats,  gravies,  spice,  pepper,  and  spirituous  and  vinous  drinks  ought  to 
be  forbidden.  The  warm  bath,  or  the  hip  bath,  is  a  highly  useful  ordi- 
nance; and  some  proper  lotion  or  application  should  be  provided  for  the 
affected  parts. 

It  seems  obvious  that  this  must  be  a  case  for  the  nitrate  of  silver  to 
show  its  alterative  powers ;  for  if  there  be  any  sample  of  disease  that 
would  be  likely  to  yield  to  it,  this  would  seem  to  be,  most  probably,  the 
Tery  one.  Yet,  I  am  constrained  to  say,  I  have  not  generally  found  it 
to  answer  the  purpose.  Neither  does  vinegar,  nor  mucilage,  nor  cold, 
nor  tepid  water,  nor  laudanum  and  water,  nor  alum  cure  it ;  but  this  is 
true,  vis.  that  very  few  cases  fail  to  be  either  cured  or  kept  within  very 
moderate  bounds,  by  the  following  recipe : — 

Take  of  biborate  of  soda,  lialf  an  ounce ;  distilled  rose-water,  six 
ounces ;  sulphate  of  morphia,  six  grains.  Mix,  and  direct  the  lotion  to 
be  applied  to  the  part  affected  many  times  a  day. 
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You  may  also  give  relief  by  means  of  a  liniment  compound  of  melted 
lard  and  chloroform. 

Every  man  becomes  probably  more  or  leB»  a  routinist  in  his  methods. 
It  is  with  me  a  routine  to  order  the  above  compound  lotion ;  and  I  aver 
to  you,  that  I  believe,  if  you  order  it  for  your  patients,  you  will  have 
very  little  trouble  in  curing  most  of  them.  I  am  speaking  here  of  the 
general  run  of  cases.  Should  you  use  this  compound,  and  find  yourselves 
disappointed  as  to  its  curative  powers,  you  ought  to  request  an  opportu- 
nity to  examine,  by  inspection,  the  peculiarities  of  the  malady,  in  order 
to  enable  you  to  judge  whether  bloodletting,  purging,  emollients,  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  astringents  and  tonics  should  be  preferred. 

Many  cases  of  this  pruritus  are  dependent  upon  inflammation  and 
engorgement  of  the  cervix  and  os  uteri.  Should  you  meet  with  a  very 
obstinate  qase  of  pruritus  in  a  woman  not  pregnant,  you  ought  to  look 
at  the  OS  to  learn  whether  the  patient  is  to  be  cured  by  curing  a  disease 
of  the  uterus  and  not  by  merely  addressing  your  remedies  to  the  ex- 
ternal  genitalia.  Vid.  my  Essay  on  the  Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases  of 
the  Cervix  Uteri ;  for  a  fuller  account  of  those  cases  of  pruritus  arising 
from  the  irritated  cervix. 

I  was  consulted  for  a  young  lady  about  twenty  years  of  age,  who  suf- 
fered from  an  intolerable  pruritus  and  uneasiness  of  the  vulva.  Her 
physician  had  prescribed  many  and  various  remedies  in  vain.  He  had 
examined,  by  inspection,  the  privities,  but  could  not  discover  the  cause; 
which,  however,  was  not  dissipated  by  his  application  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  other  medicines.  When  I  was  called  to  give  my  opinion  of  the 
case,  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  it  attributable  to  a  real  trichiasis  of 
the  vulva.  The  liairs  that  grow  usually  on  the  derm,  and  then  not  very 
close  to  the  epithelial  surface,  had  sprung  from  the  very  margin  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  each  labium.  They  were  straight  like  eyelashes, 
and  pointed  inwards.  It  was  from  the  tickling  and  pricking  of  the  points 
of  these  hairs  that  her  distress  arose.  They  were  all  removed  by  her 
nurse  with  tweezers,  and  the  complaint  disappeared.  I  beg  you  to 
remember  this  case  when,  in  some  future  perverse  pruritus,  you  shall 
find  yourselves  baffled  in  your  common  attempts  to  cure  the  patient. 

Ancient  injuries,  by  laceration,  by  ulcers,  and  by  fevers,  may  have 
contracted  the  external  parts  so  much  as  greatly  to  interfere  with  the 
dilatations  required  for  the  transmission  of  the  child  in  labor.  Patience 
can,  perhaps,  overcome  even  the  contractions  of  old  cicatrices;  but 
when  you  are  called  on  to  give  your  opinion  in  such  cases,  you  would 
do  well  to  have  at  the  call  of  your  memory  the  views  of  Dr.  Dewees, 
who  taught  us  that  the  most  obdurate  cicatrix  may  be  rendered  dilatable 
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under  tbe  influence  of  bleeding,  ad  deliquiom  animi.     I  have  met  with 
no  such  caaes  myself. 

The  labia  are  frequently  the  seats  of  a  phlegmonous  inflammation. 
The  texture  of  the  organ  being  very  lax  and  distensible,  the  abscess 
fonned  within  it  generally  points  early,  and  always  points  on  the 
mucous  surface.  I  never  yet  met  with  one  that  did  not  end  in  suppu- 
ration; not  because  suppuration  could  not  be  prevented,  but  because 
the  woman  will  never  call  for  counsel  until  it  is  too  late  to  expect  any 
other  termination.  It  is  a  simple  matter,  though  a  very  vexatious  and 
painful  one. 

You  should  open  the  abscess  as  soon  as  the  fluctuation  of  the  pus  can 
be  made  out.  The  pain  disappears  with  the  cessation  of  the  tension 
upon  the  escape  of  the  pus.  It  is  very  common  for  a  woman,  who  has 
had  one  labial  abscess,  to  be  troubled  with  several  consecutive  attacks 
of  the  same  kind. 

With  these  remarks,  which  appear  to  me  sufficient  to  set  the  matters 
in  question  in  a  clear  light,  I  have  to  conclude  this  letter  with  the  assur- 
ance of  my  respectful  consideration. 

C.  D.  M. 


LETTER  VIII. 

Gentlemen:  There  is  another  part  of  the  system  of  organs  con- 
tained within  the  pudenda,  which  deserves  your  professional  attention 
— I  mean  the  labia  minora,  or,  as  they  are  more  generally  denominated 
the  nymphs. 

They  are  composed  of  an  external  or  mucous  membrane,  within 
which  there  is  an  erectile  spongy  texture,  which  gives  to  them  in  the 
young,  a  certain  degree  of  firmness,  or  hardness,  that  is  not  to  be  ob- 
served in  individuals  reduced  by  disease,  or  those  who  are  advanced  in 
age. 

In  the  young  and  healthy  female,  the  labia  minora  are  of  a  rosaceous 
hue,  which  for  such  as  have  borne  children,  gives  place  to  a  dark,  or 
even  brownish  tint.  They  are  also  much  changed  by  the  repeated  ex- 
citement of  the  sexual  passions,  and  are  often  after  labor  discovered  to 
be  permanently  enlarged,  or  torn  and  ragged  or  jagged  on  their  edges 
or  sides,  by  the  violence  done  to  them  during  the  extremest  extension 
of  the  parts,  by  the  ontpassing  child,  or  by  the  edges  of  instruments 
employed  in  its  delivery. 
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In  a  young  child  newly  born,  it  is  usual  to  find  the  nymph»  jutting 
out  beyond  the  genital  rima — but  very  early — ^say  by  the  end  of  the 
14th  or  20th  day,  the  development  of  the  labia  majora,  which  proceeds 
rapidly  as  soon  as  the  foetal  circulation  is  cut  off,  comes  to  cover  up  and 
wholly  conceal  the  nymphse ;  which,  in  the  virgin,  are  not  found  to  jut 
beyond  the  rima ;  whereas,  the  woman  who  has  borne  children,  and  who 
has  suffered  lesion  of  this  organ  in  parturition,  generally  protrudes  one, 
or  both  of  them  above  or  beyond  the  rima. 

The  physiological  uses  of  the  nymphse  are  not  agreed  upon ;  but  it  is 
strange  to  find  that  such  a  writer  as  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  Study  and  Practice  of  Midwifery^  p.  81,  should  say  that  ^'  they 
are  supposed  to  direct  the  urine  from  the  urethra,  and  prevent  its  flow* 
ing  over  the  external  parts,  and  they  contribute  to  enlarge  the  vagina 
during  the  exit  of  the  foetus;  for  at  this  time  they  are  quite  obliterated.'* 

Pray  observe  that,  should  the  stream  of  urine  touch  the  lower  end  of 
the  nymphse,  it  would  be  sure  to  flow  over  and  bathe  the  whole  perineum ; 
and  you  will  not  forget  my  assurances  in  the  lecture-room,  that  I  had 
very  repeatedly  found  during  the  extremest  distension  of  the  external 
genitalia,  the  nymphse  hard  and  well-marked  along  each  side  of  the 
distending  head  of  the  child.  You  will  find  that  Dr.  Murat,  in  the 
"article  ^'Nymphes"  of  the  Diet,  des  Sci.  MSd.j  avers  that  they  do 
serve  to  the  amplification  of  the  vaginal  orifice.  It  is  incorrect  to  say 
so,  since  they  belong  not  to  the  vagina,  but  are  a  sort  of  valvulis 
conniventes  of  the  labia  majora,  to  whose  enlargement  in  labor  they 
contribute  not,  or  if  I  am  incorrect  in  saying  not  at  all,  at  least  I  am 
surely  correct  to  say  very  little. 

Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  relates  a  case  in  which  there  was  atresia 
of  the  vagina  from  imperforate  hymen.  The  external  part  was  pro- 
truded by  the  collection  of  the  menstrua  within.  This  distension  had 
so  effaced  the  nymphse  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  girl  had  none 
at  all ;  but  when  the  collection  had  been  discharged  and  the  external 
organs  recovered  their  situs,  the  nymphse  were  found  to  be  perfect. 
This  example  is  relied  on  by  Dr.  Murat  in  support  of  his  view.  Bat 
I  ask  you  to  consider  whether  the  slow  protusion  and  development 
caused  by  a  gradual  collection  of  blood  within  the  womb  and  vagina, 
might  not  introduce  changes  in  the  character  of  the  formation  within 
the  sinus  pudoris,  which  could  not  be  brought  about  by  the  rapid  and 
rushing  distensions  of  a  common  labor. 

If  such  an  addition  were  necessary  for  such  a  purpose  as  is  pretended, 
it  is  probable  that  it  would  be  found  in  the  other  warm-blooded  animals; 
but  we  have  Mr«  Lawrence's  assurance,  in  his  Comparative  Anatomy^ 
p.  452,  that  none  of  the  mammalia  possess  nymphsBi  and  there  is  in 
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general  merely  a  thin  border  of  the  integumentB  instead  of  labia 
pBdendoram. 

In  the  case  of  diseased  clitoris,  of  which  I  gave  an  account  at  p.  88 
of  my  edition  of  M.  Colombat's  work,  I  carefallj  sought  for  the  labia 
minora  i  and  yon  will  see,  by  reference  to  the  cut  at  p.  84,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  tumor  of  the  clitoris,  they  still  preserved  their 
visible  physical  character. 

What,  then,  is  the  use  of  the  nymphsd  ? — what  their  physiological 
function  ?  It  is  to  increase  the  surface  of  contact,  and  to  bring  the 
diUMris  into  contact,  for  the  end  to  augment  the  aphrodisiac  orgasm. 
That  orgasm  is  probably  essential  as  an  agent  in  the  fecundation  of  the 
germ,  as,  without  its  intervention,  it  is  probable  the  tubes  could  not 
apply  their  fimbriae  to  the  ovary,  and  thus  the  ovulum  would  be  lost. 

It  belongs  to  all  women  to  possess  them. 

Among  the  various  tribes  of  dark-skinned  savages  of  Southern  Africa, 
there  is  one  called  Bosjesman  or  Boschisman.  Their  women,  it  is  averred, 
are  all  endowed  with  an  appendage  to  the  external  organs  which  is 
called  the  Hottentot  apron — le  tablier  des  MattentotUSf  though  the  Hot- 
tentot women  are  without  it — the  production  belonging  only  to  the 
Boschisman  women.  One  of  these  women  died  in  Paris,  in  1816,  and 
was  dissected  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes*  The  tablier  was  found  to  be 
only  a  hypertrophied  state  of  the  two  nymphse,  but  so  long  and  loose, 
and  flap-like,  that  they  could  be  turned  up  like  hound's  ears,  above  the 
symphysis  pubis.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  ethnographical  feature,  and 
•0  iar  as  I  can  learn  belongs  to  only  one  tribe,  and  that  a  South  African 
one.  The  tablier,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  met  with  as  an  accidental 
hypertrophy  among  women,  here  and  there,  of  all  races ;  but  that  it 
should  become  an  ethnographical  peculiarity  is  fit  to  excite  our  surprise. 

I  find  that  our  distinguished  countryman,  Horatio  Hale,  author  of 
the  Ethnographical  and  Philological  results  contabed  in  the  seventh 
vohune  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  makes  no  mention 
of  this  structure  as  a  feature  of  the  numerous  and  diversified  races  in 
the  South  Seas. 

Travellers  in  Abyssinia  assert  that  it  is  a  custom  practised  by  the 
quasi  Christians,  under  the  government  of  Selah^  Selassie,  to  circum- 
cise the  females  at  an  early  age,  by  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  ^the 
nymphsd ;  and  it  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  that  benighted  land  for 
omtnries,  probably  from  some  misapprehension  of  the  Mosaic  injunction 
as  to  the  rite  for  males. 

These  organs  are  endowed  with  a  very  high  degree  of  sensibility, 
and  as  they  have  a  copious  circulation  within,  are  subject  to  attacks  of 
ition,  whether  accidental  or  specific.  I  have  often  found  them 
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to  be  more  or  less  lacerated  in  labors.  In  the  general,  snob  accidents 
happening  to  them  have  not  required  at  my  hands  an  j  special  directions 
beyond  that  of  keeping  them  as  far  as  possible  free  from  the  irritating 
influence  of  sharp  or  acrid  discharges.  For  the  most  part,  the  tissues 
within  the  sinus  pudoris  are  maintained  in  an  emollient  state  by  tbe 
lochial  excretion,  and  by  the  mucus  irhich  is  yielded  in  great  abundance 
by  the  genito-urinary  mucus  membrane.  They  do  not,  thetefore,  like 
a  dermal  and  exposed  surface,  require  lotions  and  emollient  cataplasms, 
since  they  are  buried  within  emollient  surfaces. 

I  advise  you,  however,  to  think  that  if  a  woman  be  so  nnfortunate  as 
to  have  a  nympha  half  torn  off,  the  monthly  nurse  ought  to  receive  clear 
instruction  as  to  keeping  her  patient  very  clean,  by  bathing  the  parts 
often  enough  with  warm  wine  and  water,  or  other  convenient  lotions, 
Budtk  as  infusion  of  chamomile  and  linseed  or  slippery  elm ;  for  there  is 
a  vulgar  and  disgusting  notion  that  a  woman  must  not  change  her 
napkin  often  lest  she  stop  her  discharge  thereby ;  and  some  of  them 
are  so  fully  inbued  with  this  prejudice  that  they  will  allow  the  accumu- 
lated outpourings  of  the  vagina  and  womb  to  putrefy  on  the  napkins. 
Imagine  the  fetor  that  must  accompany  such  a  state  of  those  putrescible 
materials  hidden  beneath  warm  bedclothes,  and  with  the  patient  per- 
haps at  a  fever  heat  of  101  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

I  hope  that  yon  will  be  able  to  exercise  your  proper  authority  as 
medical  counsel,  and  help  within  your  sphere,  to  cast  out  of  the  popular 
mind  not  this  only,  but  every  error  and  vulgar  prejudice  that  you  may 
find  to  have  descended  from  remote  and  barbarous  ages.  A  young 
female,  with  whom  I  spoke  about  a  week  since  on  the  subject  of  a 
sexual  malady,  assured  me  she  had  never  been  permitted  to  use  any 
napkin  during  her  cati^nienial  periods.  She  had  been  early  forbidden 
to  do  so  by  advice  of  tbe  family  physician,  who  insisted  that  the  women 
who  nse  sdme  such  receiver  are  'subject  to  a  more  abundant  effusion ; 
and  so  the  poor  girl,  for  fear  of  a  stoppage  of  her  menses,  was  com- 
pelled for  three  days  out  of  every  twenty-eight  to  wear  a  soiled  and 
bloody  undergarment.     What  say  you  of  such  a  counsellor  ? 

I  have  not,  in  any  case,  found  it  necessary  to  secure  the  apposition 
4>f  the  tern  edges  of  a  nympha  lacerated  in  labor.  Bhonld  you,  how- 
ever, encounter  a  case  where  the  organ  is  badly  torn,  it  will  perhaps 
be  thonght  by  yon  pmdent  to  secure  the  apposition  of  the  edges  by 
means  of  a  suture,  either  connsting  of  a  single  stitch,  or  of  two  inter- 
rupted ones. 

These  parts  are  sometimes  torn  by  falls  upon  pointed  objects,  as  the 
top  of  a  ehair,  for  example.  If  the  wounding  instrument  be  not  sharp 
or  cutting,  but  round  or  knobbed,  you  will  nnderstand  that  parts  are 
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.'turcd,  not  cut.    If  a  woman  should  slip  off  a  step-ladder 

'.0  round  knob  of  a  chair,  her  clothes  covering  her  person 

irivcn  under  the  arch  of  the  pubis.    Here  the  friction  against 

;i  and  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  is  sufficient  to  tear  or  break 

'*  connection  of  the  soft  parts  on  or  behind  the  symphysis  pubis, 

..'^  asunder  one  or  both  of  the  nymphse,  or  of  causing  a  dangerous 

'  iu.l  of  vessels  of  the  clitoris  that  bleed  with  alarming  rapidity.    I 

.>c  -ten  two  women  bleed  nearly  to  death  from  this  accident. 

If  you  should  be  called  to  such  a  case,  remember  that  you  have  the 

J  '."-terior  aspect  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  as  a  firm  support  to  any  pres- 

:  ire  you  may  resolve  to  apply.    Should  you  come  in  while  the  blood  ip 

Sowing  too  fast)  you  can  prepare  a  small  disk  of  sponge  or  lint  to  be 

passed  upwards  in  the  vagina,  behind  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes,  and 

held  firmly  against  the  bone,  after  adjusting  the  torn  and  bleeding 

tissues  m  ntiL    Should  you  continue  this  pressure  for  some  minutes, 

the  flow  and  the  affluzion  might  be  thus  arrested  uad  obviated ;  and  if 

not,  then  portions  of  lint  or  of  sponge  should  be  introduced  into  the 

vagina,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  cause  them  to  press  your  disk  of  sponge 

against  the  wounded  part    In  this  w;ay,  I  saw  a  lady  saved  from  a 

most  alarming  hemorrhage,  produced  by  falling  on  the  blunt  knob  of  a 

chair,  which  was  covered  by  all  the  thicknesses  of  her  dress.    Before 

adjusting  the  tampon,  it  is  well  to  introduce  a  female  catheter,  which 

should  be  left  several  hours  in  the  bladder. 

I  shall  not  fatigue  you  with  |iny  further  remarks  on  the  lacerations 
of  the  nymphae ;  but  shall  defer  to  my  nezti  letter  some  remarks  upon 
other  affections  of  the  parts  under  consideration.  Meanwhile,  I 
remain,  &c.  &c.  C.  D.  M. 


L.ETTER   IX. 

THE  VAGINA.— THE  HYMEN. 

Oentlomen:  The  organ. whose  maladies  we  are  now  about  to  study 
is  one  of  great  interest  to  the  obstetric  practitioner,  as  well  as  to  the 
physician,  on  account  of  the  numerous  and  formidable  maladies  and 
accidents  of  which  it  is  the  subject.  Connecting  the  external  with  the 
internal  genitalia,  and  possessing  relations  to  both,  and  to  several  other 
important  structures,  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  give  to  the  study  of  it 
considerable  attention,  since  they  mutually  or  interchangeably  become 
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inyolred  in  diseases,  whose  whole  nature  and  propensity  you  cannot 
understand  unless  yon  study  all  these  relations. 

It  is  a  membranous  tube,  about  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and 
capable  of  being  considerably  extended,  on  account  of  its  great  duc- 
tility. The  interior  of  this  tube  consists  of  mucous  membrane,  whose 
free  surfaces  are  continually  lubricated  with  mucus,  to  prevent  cohesion, 
as  they  are  in  contact  in  the  living  female.  The  mucous  surface  or  coat 
of  the  vagina  rests  upon  a  pretty  firm  exterior  basis,  which  is  composed 
of  a  dense  laminated  tellular  tissue,  containing  many  vessels,  whether 
sanguine  or  lymphatic ;  with  nerves  that  are  in  considerable  numbers 
and  connected  with  distant  and  neighboring  parts. 

I  do  not  regard  the  coat,  or  texture,  on  which  the  mucous  body  of 
the  vagina  reposes,  as  a  fibrous  one ; — for  I  cannot  readily  comprehend 
why  a  fibrous  tissue,  save  a  muscular  one,  should  be  devoted  to  j^ur* 
poses  so  extraordinary  as  those  to  which  it  responds.  Is  it  not,  indeed, 
manifest  that  a  fibrous  organ  could  not  become  the  subject  of  those  enor- 
mous changes  that  are  necessary  to  enable  a  vagina  whose  mucous  sur- 
faces are  usually  maintained  in  contact,  to  become  large  enough  to 
admit  of  the  birth  of  a  child  of  seven,  and  sometimes  of  twelve,  or 
even  of  fourteen  pounds*  weight  ?  Such  a  fibrous  organ  would  be  irre- 
mediably broken  to  pieces  by  a  single  labor. 

I  have,  after  careful  investigation  of  the  structure,  come  to  the  co^ 
elusion  that  it  consists  in  a  very  compact  cellular  tela,  a  substance  well 
calculated  to  admit  of  the  necessary  expansibility;  and  elastic  enough 
to  cause  it  to  regain  its  ordinary  dimensions,  not  very  long  after  the 
birth  of  the  child.  The  submucous  tissue,  or  laminte,  contains  a  great 
number  of  mucous  glandules,  while  a  great  abundance  of  mucous  folli- 
cles or  lacunee  open  on  its  free  surface.  Outside  of  the  elastic  or  cellu- 
lar coat,  there  exists  a  spongy  texture,  which  is  erectile  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  lower  or  pelvic  extremity  is  embraced  by  a  quantity  of 
muscular  fibres,  that  seem  to  be  continuations  of  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  sphincter  ani  muscle,  and  constitute  a  true  sphincter  for  this  vulvo- 
uterine  canal. 

At  its  outer  extremity,  it  is  attached  to  the  os  pubis  by  its  anterior 
and  lateral  margins,  whereas  its  posterior  and  lateral  margins  are 
attached  to  the  perineum  and  labia  pudendorum.  Its  upper  end  em- 
braces the  cervix  uteri,  which,  filling  that  end  of  the  tube,  makes  there 
a  euJrde-$aej  into  which  the  surgical  cervix  projects  half  an  inch,  more 
or  less.  In  front,  it  is  attached  to  the  bladder  and  urethra;  behind,  it 
touches  the  rectum,  and  is  soldered  to  that  gut,  by  the  recto-vaginal 
septum,  for  about  its  middle  third  part;  its  upper  third  part  rests  on  a 
peritoneal  investment,  and  its  lower  third  answers  to  that  pyramidal 
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perineal  tissae  that  liea  betwixt  the  anus  and  the  posterior  and  inferior 
extremity  of  the  tube.  On  each  side,  the  vagina  corresponde  to  the 
cellular  tiesne  inclosed  within  the  ligamenta  lata. 

If  you  carry  a  caryed  trocar  into  the  npper  part  of  the  yagina,  close 
to  the  womb,  and  then  tarn  its  point  forwards  and  upwards,  and  thrnst 
it  through  the  part,  the  point  will  enter  the  bladder,  and  open  it-^ 
lower  down,  and  near  the  outer  end,  the  point  will  wound  the  female 
urethra. 

If  you  carry  the  point  high  up  and  near  the  womb,  turn  it  backwards 
and  thrust  it,  you  will  cut  into  the  peritoneal  sac;  an  inch  and  a  half 
lower  down,  the  rectum  will  be  pierced;  and  still  lower  down,  the  tissue 
of  the  perineum  will  receive  the  point.  Turn  your  trocar  sideways, 
and  push  it  towards  the  ischium,  it  might  be  possible  to  drive  the  trocar 
to  the  plane  without  wounding  anything  but  cellular  tela,  and  the  leva* 
torani. 

Pray  take  care  to  keep  these  things  in  mind  in  all  your  operations 
hare,  whether  with  the  bistoury,  the  crotchet,  tl^e  forceps,  or  the  cau« 
tery.     They  will  guide  you,  both  in  diagnosis  and  in  practice. 

The  vagina,  like  all  living  tissues,  is  sulgect  to  various  maladive  affeo* 
tioiiB  springing  from  all  those  causes  that  can  produce  inflammation, 
and  its  sequebe;  such  as  blows,  wounds,  contusions,  over-distension, 
long  pressure,  foreign  substances,  and  poisons,  whether  animal,  or  other. 

You  will  occasionally  encounter  cases  in  which,  being  consulted  for 
your  professional  opinion,  you  discover  that  nature  has  failed  to  de- 
velop the  vagina.  For  example,  I  have  now  under  my  care  a  young 
wooan,  who,  upoh  attaining  the  age  of  puberty,  did  not  become  regu- 
hr,  as  her  mother  had  reason  to  expect.  Instead  of  perceiving  the 
nenstmal  discharge,  she  was,  at  stated  intervals  of  about  a  month, 
attacked  with  severe  pain  in  the  hypogaster  and  loins,  which,  after  tor- 
aieating  her  for  several  days,  left  her  in  pretty  good  health,  to  return 
again  as  usual,  at  the  end  of  a  month.  The  mother,  when  I  was  called, 
informed  me  that  some  sort  of  obstruction  existed  in  the  passage ;  and 
I  was  accordingly  permitted  to  examine  the  parts  by  inspection..  The 
girl  was  slender,  weighing  from  ninety-five  to  a  hundred  pounds ;  about 
sixteen  years  old,  and  well  developed  in  every  particular,  save  that 
there  was  a  cul-de-sac  of  the  vagina,  terminating  less  than  one  inch 
Irom  the  oe  magnum.  There  was  a  hard  tumor  to  be  felt  jutting  up^ 
wards  above  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait,  like  the  womb  of  a  woman 
at  quickening;  save  that  it  was  hard  and  solid — not  soft  and  compres- 
iible. 

No  access  of  exploration  of  this  tumor  could  be  had  by  way  of  the 
vagina,  which,  as  I  said,  was  a  shallow  blind  sac 
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Bj  introducing  the  finger  into  the  rectum,  the  tamor  conld  be  felt, 
presenting  the  same  characters  of  hardness  as  aboTO  the  strait,  and  the 
whole  tumor  was  of  a  pyriform  shape,  like  a  developed  womb  of  four 
or  fiye  months.  Introducing  a  sound  into  the  bladder,  and  carrying  the 
right  indicator  into  the  rectum,  it  was  easy,  by  pressing  the  point  of 
the  catheter  against  the  finger,  to  explore  the  parts  inclosed  betwixt 
them;  and  thus  to  ascertain  that  the  vagina  positively  failed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cul-de-sac. 

Tou  might  here  ask  how  I  know  that  the  vagina  failed  in  its  devel- 
opment, and  that  there  was  not  some  fine  and  delicate  aperture  and  canal 
leading  up  to  the  womb  and  connecting  the  womb  with  the  outer  genitals. 
I  should  reply  that  I  think  a  cautious  examiner  could  hardly  be  deceived 
by  his  senses  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  vaginal  tissue  between 
the  point  of  the  finger  and  that  of  the  sound ;  and,  as  I  could  discover 
no  such  tissue,  and  as  I  know  that  cases  of  total  failure  are  met  with 
now  and  then,  I  have  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  my  tactile  percep- 
tion. 

But  there  was  one  great  uncertainty  in  relation  to  the  case.  I  mean 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cause  that  rendered  the  virgin's 
womb  as  large  as  that  of  a  woman  at  quickening  time.  Of  course,  I 
eould  not  but  presume  that  it  was  distension,  and  that  such  distension 
could  arise  only  from  the  collection  within  the  womb,  of  the  products  of 
repeated  menstruations  having  no  way  of  escape. 

I  consulted,  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient,  that  distinguished  surgeon 
Dr.  Jacob  Randolph,  who,  after  a  carefid  exploration  of  all  the  points 
of  the  case,  agreed  with  me  in  opinion  that  it  might  be  possible  that  the 
uterine  extremity  of  the  vagina  might  not  have  failed ;  and,  in  such 
ease,  the  pudendal  could  perhaps  be  connected  with  the  uterine  ex- 
tremity of  the  canal  by  means  of  an  incision. 

Dr.  Randolph  introduced  a  strong  sound  into  the  bladder,  and  gave 
me  the  staff  to  hold  firmly,  while  with  the  left  indicator  in  the  bowel,  he 
drew  the  bowel  as  far  off  as  possible  towards  the  sacrum  in  order  to 
separate  the  bladder  as  widely  as  he  conld  from  the  gut — for  please 
understand,  that  we  both  conceived  there  was  no  tissue  of  the  nature  of 
a  vagina  betwixt  them. 

Prepared  in  this  way,  the  surgeon,  by  means  of  strokes  with  his 
bistoury,  which  he  directed  from  side  to  side,  while  the  labia  were 
strongly  abducted  in  order  to  expose  the  bottom  of  the  cul-de-sac,  snc- 
ceeded  in  carrying  a  deep  incision  accurately  between  the  bladder  and 
the  rectum — without  wounding  either ;  of  which  there  appeared  great 
risk  and  probability.  Dr.  R.,  however,  did  not  find  any  uterine  portion 
of  a  vagina,  although  his  incisions  were  so  deep  that  he  could  nearly 
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bary  the  whole  forefinger  within  the  woand.  Seeing,  at  length,  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  estahlishing  a  comiaimicatiim  with  the  mouth  of 
the  womb  in  this  manner,  he  brought  the  operation  to  a  olose.  Intro- 
ducing a  silver  bougie  of  near  three  inches,  in  length,  and  one  in 
diameter,  to  the  bottom  of  the  incision,  he  maintained  it  for  several 
weeks  in  the  artificial  vagina  thus  -prepared.  This  was  done  in  the 
liope  that  the  Uood,  supposed  to  be  contained  within  the  enlarged  womb 
might,  by  some  process  of  absorption  of  tissues,  find  its  way  into  the 
artificial  canal ;  which  was  a  probable  and  reasonable  expectation.  This 
expectation  utteriy  failed,  however. 

After  many  weeks,  the  periodical  sufferings  of  the  young  woman 
being  not  only  renewed  but  attended  with  augmented  intenseness,  with 
Pr.  Randolph's  approbation,  I  pushed  a  small  curved  trocar  and  canula 
quite  into  the  central  nucleus,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  the  womb.  Upon 
withdrawing  the  style,  nothing  came  away  through  the  canula  save  a 
few  drops  of  blood,  so  that  I  failed  also,  in  this  attempt.  Tet  I  had 
the  satisfaction  to  find  £hat  the  wound  made  by  the  trocar  was  not 
fbllowed  by  any  disagreeable  consequeneeS)  nor  was  the  operation 
painful. 

You  will  find  upon  consulting  that  fine  work  of  Mr.  Thomas  Safford 
Lee,  On  Tumors  of  the  Uterus  and  its  Appendages^  that  Mr.  Lee,  at 
page  8,  has  the  following  paragraph : — 

*'  Tumors  of  the  womb  are  insensible.  This  statement  at  first  appears 
startling,  when  we  are  aware  that  sensibility  is  one  of  the  surest  tests 
of  their  presence,  when  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  womb ;  but 
this  sensibility  depends  upon  the  covering  of  the  uterine  cavity,  which 
it  receives  in  its  descent.  The  tissue  of  the  tumor  itself  is  entirely 
deprived  of  nerves :  I  have  seen  a  sharp-pointed  probe  introduced  some 
inches  into  its  substance,  without  the  patient  feelipg  anything  beyond 
the  first  prick  through  the  sensitive  nervous  membrane." 

Do  you  ask  me,  then,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  tumor  ? — I  have  to 
answer,  that  I  do  not  know.  It  has  not  sensibly  increased  in  size  for 
the  last  three  years  ;  the  girl  is  still  in  pretty  good  health,  though  she 
ttill  is  the  subject  of  periodical  pain,  which  is  kept  within  bounds  by 
the  proper  use  of  anodynes.  The  artificial  vagina  has  disappeared,  and 
the  parts  have  returned  to  their  congenital  form. 

I  say  the  case  is  a  mysterious  one.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  a  case  of  dis- 
tension, for  I  know  that  my  trocar  entered  the  very  centre  of  the  mass ; 
and  that  any  collected  menses  it  might  have  contained  would  have  flowed 
out  through  the  canula.  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  understand  the  nature 
•f  the  tumor ;  but  I  have  reason  to  suppose  it  consists  of  a  solid  mass 
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of  tissae,  essentially  of  the  nature  of  womb-texture,  bat  in  some  respects, 
hypertrophied  and  heterologue. 

You  will  readily  concur  with  me  in  the  snppositioni  that  were  it  a 
tumdr  from  distension  by  menstrua,  the  uterus  must  by  this  time  have 
acquired  an  enormous  size^this  not  being  the  case,  allows  me  to  form 
only  the  conclusions  above  stated. 

For  another  case  of  absence  of  the  vagina,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to 
Colofnbat*i  Treatise  on  Dieeaeee  of  WomeUy  in  which  you  will  find,  at 
page  119,  the  account  by  me,  of  a  sample  in  which  the  vagina  was 
wanting  as  well  as  the  womb  itself.  I  shall  not  quote  it  here.  Mr. 
Golombat  gives,  at  page  107,  many  cases  of  absence  of  the  vagina ; 
and  at  108  relates,  with  details,  a  case  treated  by  Dr.  Stols,  of  Stras- 
burg.  I  must  also  refer  you  for  these  cases,  which  I  prefer  to  do,  as 
Colombat's  work  is  everywhere  accessible,  and,  moreover,  so  complete, 
as  to  fulfil  all  one's  reasonable  wants  of  information  as  to  the  surgery 
of  these  affections. 

The  instances  of  congenite  absence  of  the  vagina  present,  perhaps, 
but  small  grounds  of  hope  as  to  the  induction  of  a  truly  natural  and 
healthy  state  of  the  organs  by  chirurgical  means. 

Not  so,  however,  as  regards  the  congenital  narrowness  or  constriction 
of  the  canal. 

I  have  met  with  instances  of  females  in  labor,  in  whom  the  vagina 
was  so  narrow  as  to  admit  only  with  force  the  forefinger  in  the  taxis. 
Such  a  case  was  that,  which  I  have  stated  in  Colombat.  I  well  remem* 
ber  my  surprise  at  the  difficulty  of  making  examination  of  the  labor  in 
that  lady's  case,  and  I  cannot  now  believe  that  the  sexual  act  could 
have  been  properly  consummated,  notwithstanding  she  was  pregnant 
and  in  labor. 

I  have  also  consigned,  in  the  same  Tolume,  the  history  of  a  case  of 
narrow  vagina  that  was  presented  for  my  opinion  in  the  year  1848. 
This  married  lady,  whose  vagina  was  not  larger  than  a  common  silver 
probe,  was  cured  without  risk,  and  with  very  little  pain,  by  the  simple 
process  of  gradually  dilating  the  passage,  in  which  she  lost  no  drop  of 
blood,  and  suffered  no  attack  of  inflammation. 

I  wish  that  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  reflect  carefully  for  a  few 
moments,  on  the  power  we  possess  to  overcome  constrictions  and  nar« 
rownesses,  by  means  of  sponge  tent,  bougies,  and  other  apparatus.  Ton 
may  perceive  that  a  man  with  a  urethra  reduced  for  inches  of  its  trao* 
tus  to  the  size  of  a  knitting-needle,  can,  in  a  few  days  of  dextrous  and 
gentle  use  of  the  bougie,  have  his  urethra  dilated  to  such  a  sise,  as  to 
admit  the  largest  lithontriptor ;  that  the  female  urethra  can  be  made  to 
admit  the  index  finger,  the  anus  permit  the  whole  hand  to  enter  the 
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rectnm,  mnd  the  Tagina  give  escape  to  a  child  of  twelve  pounds  avoirda- 
pois.  Such  reflections  onght  to  convince  yon  that  the  congenite  narrow- 
iMsses  and  constrictions  of  the  vagina  onght  not  to  be  treated  with  the 
knife,  bat  with  the  dilater.  Ton  should  also  remember  the  relations  of 
tlie  vagina  on  its  sides,  and  at  its  upper  extremity,  so  as  to  reflect  on 
the  danger  of  wounding  the  peritoneum,  or  establishing  in  it  a  diathesis 
of  inflammation,  which,  once  begun,  is  not  easily  checked ;  and  which, 
IB  fact,  has  been  not  rarely  found  to  follow  operations  on  the  vagina, 
which  it  has  caused  to  end  in  the  death  of  the  victim. 

Hy  counsel  herein,  is  that  when  you  shall  be  consulted  for  these 
saladies,  you  clearly  explain  the  nature  of  the  case — the  modes  of  cure 
— their  differences,  and  the  time  probably  required  to  effect  that  cure ; 
to  that  no  disappointment  or  vexation  may  arise  to  embarrass  you,  or 
prevent  your  success. 

A  linen  bougie  can  always  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  a  probe,  and 
you  can  augment  the  sice  of  your  cereoles  from  day  to  day.  Half  a 
yard  of  fine  linen  dipped  in  very  hot  white  wax  and  cooled,  furnishes 
oere-doth,  out  of  which  you  can  cut  pieces  of  suitable  size,  to  be  rolled 
«p  into  cylindrical  or  conical  forms.  In  the  cities,  there  are  always 
silversmiths  who  can  manufacture  for  you  light  bougies  of  silver,  from 
a  quarter  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  which,  being  galvani- 
cailygilt,  last  for  a  long  time,  and  are  exceedingly  convenient  and 
portable ;  the  smaller  ones  sliding  inside  of  the  larger  ones  like  a  nest 
of  pill-boxes. 

I  must  offer  you  one  caution  on  this  head.  Take  the  example  so 
often  presented  in  labors,  of  the  dilatation  of  the  parts,  not  by  one 
resolute  and  unintermitted  thrust,  but  by  successive  and  long  intermit* 
led  impulses.  So,  in  the  dilatation  of  the  constricted  vagina,  keep  in 
view  the  law  of  its  dilatation  in  labors,  which  is  done  by  a  succession 
of  efforts,  with  very  considerable  pauses  or  rests  between  each  effort ; 
do  not  endeavor  to  hurry  the  operation,  therefore,  but  be  satisfied  to  get 
on,  however  slowly ;  fe$tina  lente  being  the  motto.  If  you  go  too  fast, 
yoa  will  excite  irritation  or  inflammation,  which  must  be  cured  before 
joo  can  go  on  again.  If  you  go  on  slowly  and  gently,  there  will  be, 
perhaps,  some  sense  of  soreness  left  for  awhile  after  each  dilatation, 
bat  it  will  not  rise  to  the  height  of  inflammation,  but  leave  the  parts 
soft,  ductile,  and  humid,  well  prepared  for  the  next  attempt. 

How  often  will  you  repeat  these  attempts  7  Once  a  day ;  not  oftener ; 
and  it  will  be  better  occasionally  to  allow  two  days  to  elapse,  provided 
there  be  reason  to  dread  an  irritative  or  inflammatory  engorgement  as 
the  sequela  of  the  last  attempt. 

Don't  leave  your  patient  imperfectly  cured ;  by  so  doing  you  expose 
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her  to  dsnger  of  death  in  any  labor  that  might  foUow  the  oare  of  the 
stricture.  Dr.  Brainerd,  lUmoU  Med.  and  Swrg.  Joum.  May,  1844^ 
•  etates  a  case  in  which  the  woman  lost  her  life  in  labor  by  rupture  of  tiie 
yagina,  which  was  obliged  to  give  way,  rather  than  allow  of  the  dilata- 
tion of  a  stricture  that  had  succeeded  the  second  of  two  antecedent 
labors. 

I  adTise  you  to  look  to  a  case  that  was  published  in  1712,  in  VHittoire 
de  VAcadimie  des  ScienceSy  p.  85,  and  which  I  find  quoted  in  Dr.  D. 
D.  Davis's  great  work  On  Obstetric  Medicine^  v.  i.  p.  102.  The  case 
was  related  by  M.  Antoine  de  Mery  sur  Seine :  the  end  of  a  goose- 
quill  could  scarcely  be  forced  into  the  vagina.  It  was  not  until  ten 
years  of  married  life  that  she  conceived,  and  bore  a  son  without  harm 
or  danger.  .1  am  sure  any  one  of  you  would,  in  such  a  case,  by  meana 
of  cereoles,  save  the  patient  such  ten  years  of  suffering. 

Let  me  again  refer  to  Colombat  for  an  account  of  the  method  I  used 
in  curing  a  case  of  contraction,  by  means  of  two  longitudinal  segments 
of  a  cylinder,  whidi,  being  introduced  separately,  were  afterwards 
strained  asunder,  by  means  of  wooden  cylinders,  the  sise  of  which, 
small  at  the  first  operation,  was  larger  at  the  subsequent  ones.  I  hav» 
given  a  drawing  of  those  cylinders,  and  the  segments,  at  page  97  of 
Colombat  on  Dueaeee  of  Females. 

I  shall  say  no  more  here  as  to  the  congenital  contractions  of  the 
vagina,  under  the  belief  that  what  I  have  already  stated  and  referred 
to  is  sufficient  for  awakening  your  attention  to  the  nature  and  cure  of 
the  evil. 

The  tube  is  subject  to  closure  by  imperforation  of  the  hymen ;  and 
by  cohesion  of  its  surfaces. 

The  most  common  of  these  atresias  is  the  case  of  cohesion  of  the 
sides  of  the  vagina  taking  place  in  consequence  of  inflammation  brought 
on  by  labor :  the  imperforate  state  of  the  membrana  hymen  is  less  fre- 
quently met  with ;  at  least  I  have  had  reason,  during  my  professional 
life,  to  adopt  this  opinion  from  my  own  observations. 

The  words  imperforation,  atredsm,  occlusion,  obturation,  and  cohe- 
sion, express,  in  fact,  the  idea  of  a  closure  of  the  canal ;  though  yon 
apply  the  terms  imperforation,  obturation,  and  occlusion,  chiefly  to  the 
cases  connected  with  faulty  development  of  the  hymen. 

It  is  very  improbable  that  a  state  of  imperforation  of  tbe  hymen 
will  be  ascertained  to  exist,  until  the  age  of  puberty  comes  to  expose 
the  young  woman  to  the  consequences  that  follow  the  accumulations  of 
menstrual  excretions  in  the  inner  part  of  the  vagina  and  womb. 

The  lateness  of  this  discovery  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise,  if  we 
advert  to  the  constant  secretion  of  mucous  fluid  from  the  genital 
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Bmeoiis  membranes;  since  it  is  dtflBeult  to  conceive  what  becomes  of  all 
that  is  formed  from  childhood  ap  to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year. 
It  mast,  of  coarse,  be  removed  by  the  absorbents;  yet  it  would,  a  priori^ 
seem  improbable  that  so  considerable  a  production  could  be  taken  up 
by  the  absorbing  ressels.  Such  is  the  fact,  however,  for  the  imperfo- 
rate girl  is  commonly  not  discovered  to  be  so,  until  the  menstrual  age, 
aod  then  she  is  affected  with  all  the  signs  of  menstruation,  save  the 
diow. 

Suppose  the  young  woman  should  have  thirteen  menstruations  in  the 
eourse  of  the  first  year,  and  produce  only  three  ounces  each  time,  the 
sum  of  the  several  productions  would  amount  to  thirty-nine  ounces,  or 
nearly  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Of  course,  the  whole  accumulation 
would  not  reach  so  high  a  figure,  because  the  thinner  parts  being  con- 
tinually absorbed,  the  remainder  is  reduced  in  quantity,  and  becomes 
thicker  and  more  and  more  viscid,  from  the  admixture  of  mucus  and 
epithelium.  But  it  must  happen  that  at  length,  the  vagina  being  over- 
fuD,  the  womb  itself  will  enlarge  or  expand  to  receive  the  new  monthly 
eontribution. 

Be  not  surprised,  in  such  a  case,  to  find  the  girl  suspected  of  gravid* 
ity,  neither  be  misled  to  confirm  such  a  saspicion  by  discovering  that 
the  mammary  glands  sympathizing  with  the  womb,  are  developed  as  in 
gestation,  and  that  they  ^ven  proceed  so  far  as  to  secrete  a  portion  of 
mOk.  The  mammary  gland  may  be  regarded  as  a  life-dependent  of  the 
womb,  participating  in  its  various  states,  whether  in  pregnancy  or  in 
disease.  It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied,  that  where  the  womb 
becomes  augmented  in  volume,  in  the  amount  of  its  sanguine  circulation, 
of  its  innervation,  its  absorption,  &c.,  the  mammte  sympathize  with  it, 
sad  they  may  form  the  milk,  whether  the  change  in  the  uterus  proceeds 
from  pregnancy,  or  from  some  other  cause. 

This  is  a  case  in  which,  from  inexperience,  you  might  be  prone  to 
run  into  error.  Take  heed,  therefore,  not  to  pronounce  your  opinion 
until,  by  all  possible  means  of  making  it  sure  and  clear,  you  feel  enabled 
to  speak  with  confidence  on  the  case.  Men  oC  the  highest  professional 
rank  have  been,  through  careless  or  hasty  diagnostical  conclusions,  led 
into  the  greatest  perplexity ;  and  some  have  thus  ruined  forever  the 
fairest  prospects  of  fortune  and  reputation.  It  is  always  a  cause  of 
mortification  and  regret  to  the  brethren,  when  any  one  of  their  class 
brings  discredit  upon  all,  by  exhibiting  his  own  incompetency,  whether 
through  ignorance  or  want  of  cit^umspection.  Be  ever  mindful,  then, 
Ust  your  errors  and  misconceptions  redound,  not  to  the  hurt  of  your 
patient  alone,  but  to  your  own  shame  and  defeat,  and  the  lessening  of 
the  authority  and  happy  influence  of  all  the  members  of  your  body. 
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Those  are  the  truest  friends  of  the  profession,  who  honor  it  by  their 
intelligence  and  probity.  Such  persons  render  medicine  an  honorable 
pursuit. 

I  have  had  one  invaluable  rule  of  action  for  many  years  past,  which 
has  served  me  so  faithfully,  that  I  shall  tell  you  what  it  is.  When  a 
female  comes  to  me  to  complain  of  failure  of  the  catamenia,  I  scan  ma 
rapidly  as  I  can,  the  state  of  her  great  vital  functions,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover any  lesions  or  implications  of  them  in  her  malady.  That  is  to 
say,  I  observe  her  respiration,  her  circulation,  and  her  general  innerva- 
tion.  In  using  these  words,  I  mean  to  express  not  only  the  idea  of  a 
certain  number  of  respiratory  acts  per  minute,  or  so  many  pulsations  of 
the  heart,  or  the  vague  and  abstract  idea  of  nervousness ;  but  I  mean 
all  the  physiological  dependence  and  results  of  the  oxygenating  function 
of  the  lungs ;  the  nutrient,  calorific,  and  colorific  action  of  the  circuit* 
tion,  and  the  equableness  and  spontaneousness  of  the  nerve  power,  as 
evinced  in  the  countenance,  gesture,  station,  and  motions  of  the  patient. 
When  I  can  thus  discover  no  signs  of  ill-health,  I  am  at  once  aroused 
to  the  suspicion  of  gestation.  But,  a  man  must  be  a  fool,  who,  in 
such  delicate  concerns,  should  breathe  his  thought*  This  is,  of  all 
cases,  the  case  where  one's  left  hand  ought  not  to  know  what  the  right 
hand  doeth. 

Let  us  suppose,  now,  that  a  young  person  who  ought  to  menstruatei 
but  has  never  yet  changed,  should  call  upon  you  for  counsel  on  account 
of  a  swelling  and  pain,  or  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  pelvis,  while 
she  exhibits  no  signs  of  disease  beyond  these  now  specified.  What 
can  you  say,  what  do,  what  know  7  Is  there  any  therapeutics  for  an 
unknown  case?  You  can  do  nothing,  nor  know  nothing,  and  yon 
ought  not  to  say  anything,  except,  that  you  do  not  understand  the  nature 
of  the  malady,  which  it  is,  moreover,  impossible  for  you  to  know  withont 
the  taxis. 

But  this  is  a  terrible  decision  to  come  to,  as  far  as  the  poor  patient 
is  concerned ;  yet  it  is  net  your  fault  that  she  is  unfortunate  in  being 
80  situated.  If  she  will  suffer  the  proper  inquiry  to  be  made,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  your  ability  to  procure  the  information,  and  yon 
cannot  undertake  to  cure  until  you  know  what  is  the  matter.  Let 
them  call  a  midwife,  whom  you  can  instruct  as  to  the  visit  she  is  to 
make ;  or  if  none  such  can  be  found,  you  can  offer  your  own  services 
for  the  occasion. 

Suppose  the  people  connected  with  the  case  are  persons  of  sense  and 
discretion,  I  am  very  sure  they  will  refer  the  matter  to  your  judgment, 
and  you  will  make  the  proper  exploration  yourself. 

Instead  of  finding  the  os  uteri,  you  will  discover  a  euI*de-saC|  just 
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within  tbe  08  magnum;  and  probably  it  will  present  an  exterior  conrez- 
ity,  with  fluctuation  behind  it.  You  place  your  hand  on  the  hypogaster 
while  she  lies  on  the  back,  and  you  discover  with  the  palm  or  fingers, 
the  hemispherical  fundus  of  the  womb  jutting  quite  above  the  plane  of 
the  superior  strait.  If  you  press  it  downwards,  the  convex  bottom  of 
the  cul-de-sac  becomes  more  protuberant,  and  you  cause  a  fluid  to  fluc- 
tuate betwixt  the  fingers  of  the  right  and  left  hands. 

StiU  unsatisfied  in  your  opinion,  you  press  an  index  finger  into  the 
rectum,  and  then  find  the  pelvis  filled,  or  nearly  filled  with  a  vagina  and 
utems  evidently  turgid  with  fluid,  contained  within  their  walls. 

Now  you  have  a  clear  ground  to  speak.  The  case  is  one  of  imper* 
forate  hymen ;  a  case  of  atresia  vaginss.  The  remedy  consists  in  de- 
stroying the  obturating  membrane,  and  that  is  to  be  done  by  thrusting 
a  trocar  through  it,  while  a  finger  in  the  rectum  gives  you  a  clear  notion 
of  the  direction  to  be  given  to  the  trocar,  the  bladder  having  been  first 
evacuated  by  means  of  a  catheter,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  that  organ 
being  quite  out  of  harm's  way  when  the  trocar  is  pushed  through  the 
membrane;  the  rectum  should  be  also  emptied  by  means  of  an  aperient 
enema,  so  as  to  leave  not  the  least  reason  to  dread  any  injury  to  parts 
not  intended  to  be  wounded  by  the  trocar.  If  I  were  about  to  perform 
suck  an  operation,  and  the  patient  should  say :  ^^  I  have  just  now  made 
water  freely,"  I  could  not  feel  justified  to  plunge  the  trocar  into  the 
sac  upon  such  a  representation.  I  should  never  deem  any  one  a  prudent 
sm^geon,  who  should  do  so  until  the  catheter  had  proved  the  matter  be- 
yond doubt. 

Do  not  expect  to  find  the  membrane  no  thicker  than  the  page  you 
are  reading.  It  is  very  thick  and  strong.  I  have  seen  one  not  far 
short  of  a  quarter-inch  in  thickness.  When  your  trocar  is  withdrawn 
and  the  detained  menstrual  fluid  evacuated,  pass  a  narrow  straight  bis- 
toury, with  a  probe  point,  through  the  opened  membrane,  and  cut  it  into 
four  triangular  flaps ;  carrying  the  incision  nearly  down  to  the  level  of 
the  vaginal  walls ;  and  once  in  two  or  three  days,  press  through  the 
opening  thus  made,  a  silver  gilt  bougie  of  proper  size,  so  that  when  the 
cot  edges  are  healed,  they  may  not  leave  a  constriction  of  the  vagina, 
to  expose  the  patient  to  danger  of  laceration^  should  she  ever  be  placed 
in  drcumstances  of  labor. 

Tou  may  be  consulted  for  a  case  like  this.  A  married  lady,  married 
fire  years,  in  beautiful  bloom  of  health,  sufiered  periodical  attacks  of 
pain  coinciding  with  her  menstruations. 

The  menstrua  flowed  very  slowly,  and  with  di£Sculty  and  pain ;  the 
discharges  were  black,  viscous,  and  stinking.  They  continued  many 
days,  but  when  they  were  over  she  was  well  again.    I  cannot  say  that 
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her  health  in  any  essential  degree  had  suffered  from  this  state  of  things, 
for  she  was  strong  and  exhibited  a  very  perfect  embimpaini. 

Accompanied  by  her  husband,  she  came  to  Philadelphia  and  placed 
herself  .under  my  care. 

She  assured  me  that,  though  she  menstruated,  she  was  many  days 
going  through  with  the  elimination,  and  that  all  the  menstrual  blood 
that  escaped,  was  very  dark,  often  granular,  and  always  quite  offensivcu 

In  a  strong  light,  the  patient  lying  on  the  back,  I  fofind  a  shallow 
cul-de-sac,  the  bottom  of  which  was  the  hymen,  in  which  I  in  rain 
sought  to  find  any  opening.  There  was  not  even  a  pore  to  be  discerned, 
aor  could  a  probe,  that  I  pressed  against  every  point  of  the  hymen, 
detect  the  smallest  opening  in  the  surface.  I  was  obliged  to  desist  from 
further  researches,  advising  her  that  at  the  next  menstrual  period,  near 
At  hand,  I  should  probably  be  enabled  to  detect  the  orifice  from  which 
the  flow  might  escape,  and  asking  to  be  informed  as  soon  as  the  appear- 
ance should  present  itself. 

After  a  few  days,  I  was  invited  to  attend ;  and  upon  plaoii^  the  parts 
in  a  good  light,  and  pressing  against  the  bottom  of  the  oul-de-sao  a 
speculum  with  a  large  opening,  so  as  to  put  the  membrane  strongly ' 
on  the  stretch,  I  again  was  for  a  long  time  baffled,  for  I  could  not  ob- 
serve any  signs  of  the  menstrua,  though  she  repeated  she  was  unwell, 
and  in  her  usual  manner. 

I  felt  the  whole  superficies  again  with  a  probe ;  at  length,  I  observed 
a  small  dark  pointy  and  supposed  it  might  be  caused  by  the  menstrual 
fluid  passing  forth.  I  pushed  the  probe  against  it,  but  it  would  not 
admit  it.  I  next  took  a  very  fine  one,  fit  for  the  puncta  lachrymalia, 
and  it  passed  quite  through  the  hymen  into  the  vagina,  and  when  I 
withdrew  it,  there  followed  a  drop  of  blood  of  the  menstrua. 

Finding  now  that  I  had  obtained  access  to  the  upper  cell  of  the  vagina, 
I  forced  a  larger  probe  and  thai  a  very  fine-pointed  bougie,  and  so  a 
larger  one  until  I  dilated  the  pore  sufficiently  to  pass  up  a  narrow  probe- 
pointed  straight  bistoury,  with  which  I  cut  the  membrane  into  flaps,  and 
then  passed  two  fingers  to  the  os  uteri.  She  discharged  a  good  quan- 
tity of  menstrual  fluid. 

The  subsequent  treatment  consisted  in  the  daily  introduction,  by 
her  hand,  of  a  metallic  short  bougie,  until  the  passage  was  rendered 
complete. 

I  suppose  that  the  hymen  in  this  case  was  one*qnarter  inch  in  thick- 
ness, firm,  and  fieshy  ;  and  yet  you  see,  the  lady  had  menstruated  all 
her  life  through  a  pore,  not  larger  than  the  punetum  laehrymale ;  nay, 
not  so  large. 

I  used  all  this  care,  because  I  found  the  resistance  so  great    In  a 
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eomplete  case  of  iinperforatbn,  with  accamulation  of  menatrna  above, 
tbe  membrane  woald  have  been  convex  and  flnctoating,  and  I  should 
haTe  opened  it  at  once  with  a  trocar  or  bistoury ;  but  here  I  thought  it 
more  prudent  to  explore  the  part  as  I  did,  before  I  should  venture  to 
eat  upon  it. 

Since  I  wrote  this  letter,  I  have  heard  that  the  lad j  above  referred  to 
conceived,  and  gave  birth  to  a  child  at  term. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say  as  to  vaginal  atresia,  caused  by  imper- 
forate hymen.  The  books  are  full  of  such  oases,  which  present  very 
little  of  interest,  save  that  arising  from  the  necessity  of  being  careful 
in  the  diagnosis.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  treatment,  either  by  the 
trocar  or  bistoury,  or  the  point  of  the  finger,  where  the  membrane  is 
thin. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  oases  of  this  aSeotion  published  in  the 
books.  Of  these,  Dr.  Davis  has  made  a  collection,  and  printed  the 
references  in  his  first  vol.  pp.  108*9:  the  whole  matter  is  so  simple 
and  so  easily  understood,  and  readily  treated,  that  I  shall  not  cite  them 
for  you,  but  merely  refer  to  the  pages  of  his  Obstetric  Medicine  in 
which  they  are  found. 

You  are  aware  that  the  vagina  may  become  occluded  after  labor,  by 
the  cohesion  of  its  surfaces.  This  is  .a  consequence  of  inflammation, 
and  probably  of  traumatic  or  wound-formed  inflammation. 

The  acddent  takes  place  in  some  persons  through  very  violent  and 
distressing  attacks  of  inflammation,  which  may  or  may  not  be  attended 
with  sloughing.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  woman  who  has  given  birth 
to  her  child  without  any  extraordinary  delay  or  difficulty,  shall  suppose 
all  to  be  well  with  her,  until  the  month  of  purification  being  over,  she 
discovers,  upon  returning  to  her  husband's  bed,  that  an  obturation 
exists  rendering  her  imperforate. 

Again,  a  woman  shall  be  attacked  with  ulceration  of  the  lip  of  tbe 
OS  uteri ;  which  being  ne^ected,  invades  the  whole  vaginal  cervix  of 
the  womb,  and  descending  upon  the  walls  of  the  vagina,  may  become 
an  ulcer  nearly  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand.  I  have  seen  one 
which,  examined  by  means  of  a  speculum  uteri,  exhibited  such  dimen- 
sions. This  is  not  a  malignant  ulcer;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  cure; 
for  when  you  have  reduced  it  to  be  not  larger  than  the  face  of  a  shil- 
ling, it  shall,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  two  days,  recover  its  ancient 
dimensions.  In  thb  ulcer,  I  have  picked  off  from  the  surface  large 
patches  of  what  appeared  to  be  thickened  epithelium  or  exudation 
nembrane.  Some  of  the  patches  that  were  brought  away  by  a  dressing 
forceps  were  as  large  as  half  a  dollar.  Now  an  ulcer  of  this  kind  will 
hardly  ever  be  found  to  heal  permanently  until  it  has  contracted  the 
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tvl^  to  mn  exeeedinglj  nnall  diameter,  ^uid  then,  when  the  eanal  is 
afanoBt  obliterated  it  heals,  or,  what  cores  it  as  completely,  the  snrfaoee 
cohere,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  ulceration.  The  ooheaon  is  easily 
OTcrcome. 

A  yonng  woman  gave  birth  to  a  large  chOd,  and  got  well  withont 
any  trouble,  or  supposing  that  anything  was  wrong  with  regard  to  the 
genitalia.  After  the  month  was  out,  it  was  discoyered  that  she  was 
affected  with  total  atresia,  or  Taginal  imperforation,  and  this  without 
having  had  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  anything  was  wrong  with  her. 
Of  course,  the  obturation  must  hare  taken  place  at  a  late  period  in  the 
month,  since,  had  it  happened  early,  the  lochia  must  have  accumulated 
above  the  coherent  points. 

When  she  came  to  me,  I  found  no  aperture  whatsoever  in  the  shallow 
cul-de-sac  at  the  bottom  of  the  sinus  pudoris. 

It  was  evident,  on  inspection,  that  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  was 
puckered  or  crimped,  and  quite  closed  by  cohesive  inflammation.  I  in 
vain  endeavored,  by  abducting  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cul-de-sac,  to 
bring  into  view  any  small  aperture ;  nor  could  I  discover  any  by  means 
of  a  probe,  which  was  pressed  upon  all  the  different  parts  of  the  sur- 
face.    The  atresia  was  complete. 

I  took  a  strong  probe  in  my  right  hand,  and  stretching  the  points  of 
union  with  the  thumb  and  medius  finger  of  the  left,  I  drew  the  bulb  of 
the  probe  along  the  line  of  the  cohesion,  and  found  that  it  gave  way 
just  as  happens  in  the  same  operation  for  cohesion  of  the  labia,  or 
prepuce  and  glans,  in  children.  By  means  of  successive  strokes  of  the 
probe,  upon  the  line  of  cohesion,  I  found  that  at  last,  the  probe  had 
passed  through  the  obstruction  into  the  upper  cell  of  the  vagina.  I 
next  dilated  the  constricted  parts  with  the  index  finger,  then  with  a 
cereole,  and  at  last  with  a  metallic  bougie,  and  sent  her  home,  without 
causing  the  loss  of  twenty  drops  of  blood,  and  with  very  little  pain  or 
inconvenience  of  any  sort,  in  the  cure.  I  again  advise  you,  that  when- 
ever you  may  be  able  to  restore  parts  to  their  natural  form  and  state, 
without  the  use  of  a  cutting  instrument,  you  should  prefer  such  method, 
since  it  is  true,  that  every  wound  when  healed,  leaves  the  tissue  changed, 
whereas  a  part  cured  without  a  wound  recovers  its  truly  normal  form 
and  properties. 

'I  attended  a  lady  in  her  confinement  on  the  11th  of  April,  1845. 
She  was  subsequently  attacked  with  metro-peritoneal  fever,  and  after 
great  sufferings  and  risks,  was  found  to  be  in  a  convalescent  state,  save 
that  she  had  a  retroversion  of  the  womb.  For  this,  she  was  treated 
with  pessaries:  in  1846,  she  was  often  complaining  of  debility,  and 
discharges  per  vaginam  of  an  unhealthy  character,  for  which  she  would 
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bj  no  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  submit  to  a  vaginal  examination,  on 
teoonnt  of  ber  fastidious  delicacy.  At  length,  in  the  autumn  of  1846, 
she  submitted  to  a  more  particular  inquest  into  her  condition. 

She  was  frequently  attacked  with  the  most  cruel  pains  in  the  interior 
of  the  pelvis;  which,  also,  extended  up  as  high  as  the  umbilical  region, 
producing  there  the  greatest  intolerance  of  contact,  and  a  dorsal  decu- 
bitus, with  extreme  flexion  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  least  motion  of 
which  augmented  the  pelvic  and  abdominal  pain  to  an  insufferable 
d^ree.  The  pulse  was  frequent,  and  of  a  hectical  character.  The 
stomach  was  affected  with  almost  incessant  nausea,  and  frequent  vom- 
iting of  glairy  mucus.  The  bowels  were  constipated.  The  patient  was 
mnch  reduced  in  strength,  and  emaciated. 

The  taxis  at  first  gave  me  great  alarm,  as  the  roughness  and  hardness 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  vagina  gave  me  reason  to  suspect  a  carcino- 
matous degeneration  of  the  organ. 

I  learned,  by  inspection,  with  B^camier's  speculum,  that  the  os  and 
the  vaginal  cervix  were  covered  with  an  ulcer  which  extended  upon  the 
vagina.  The  surface  of  this  ulceration  was  overlaid  with  a  thick  and 
unattached  pseudo-membranous  deposit  of  lymph,  that  I  could  t>ick  off 
in  scales  of  an  inch  square  with  the  dressing  forceps.  It  was  in  all 
respects  like  the  croup  membrane,  or  other  diphtheritio  deposits,  which 
you  may  find  in  the  throat  in  scarlatina,  in  ptyalismus,  &c.  As  the 
speculum  was  a  pretty  large  one,  I  could,  by  passing  it  to  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  vagina,  not  only  examine  the  ulcer  there,  but  in  slowly 
withdrawing  it,  I  could  observe  the  whole  character  and  extent  of  the 
vaginal  ulceration. 

Now  I  am  sure  that  the  superficial  extent  of  the  ulcer  could  not  have 
been  less  than  six  or  seven  square  inches. 

I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  it.  It  was  soon  reduced  to  a 
superficial  size  of  one  inch ;  and  then  broke  out  again  to  its  original 
extent,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  I  made  use  of  injections  of  honey 
of  roses,  containing  fine  extract  of  cicuta  suspended  in  it.  I  painted 
the  whole  surface  with  a  brush  dipped  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
I  repeatedly  whitened  the  whole  surface  with  my  nitrate  of  silver 
pendl.  She  took  corros.  chloride  of  mercury  dissolved  in  compound 
syrup  of  sarsaparilla;  and  afterwards  by  dried,  of  potassa,  in  the  same 
vehicle. 

The  ulcer  was  at  last  most  tractable  under  delicate  contacts  of  acid 
nitrate  of  mercury,  followed  by  dressings  made  with  small  plumasseaux 
of  lint  imbibed  full  of  a  mixture  of  mel.  rosarum  and  extract  of  conium, 
and  it  finally  healed  up  entirely,  leaving  the  lady  free  from  pain,  and 
in  good  health  and  spirits.  But  it  should  be  obserred^  that  this  dread- 
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fol  ulcer  did  not  heal  without  contracting  the  walls  of  the  Tagtna,  so 
that,  for  the  upper  third  of  the  tube,  the  quondam  seat  of  the  ulcer, 
there  is  now  a  cylindrical  vagina,  about  the  size  of  this  quill  with  which 
I  am  writing.     She  got  well  in  the  summer  of  1847« 

Please  obserTC,  that  this  contraction  of  the  ragina  was  an  economical 
process,  inasmuch  as  the  smaller  it  became,  the  smaller  was  the  surface 
to  be  healed ;  and  I  doubt  much  whether  it  could  have  healed  at  all, 
had  the  surfaces  been  kept  constantly  extended.  I  was  not  sorry  for 
the  result,  since  I  have,  1st,  the  consolation  to  find  my  patient  cured 
of  a  dangerous  and  painful  disease ;  and  2d,  to  know  that,  with  the 
bougie  and  the  cereole,  I  can  very  readily  cause  the  vagina  to  receive 
its  pristine  amplitude,  without  risk  or  pain.  I  should  be  the  most  im- 
prudent of  men,  were  I  to  attempt  the  dilatation  until  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time  shall  have  allowed  every  vestige  of  ulcerative  propensity 
to  disappear;  since,  to  dilate  the  contracted  vagina  at  once,  with  the 
cereole  or  the  metallic  boagie,  would  be  very  apt  to  awaken  the  old 
malady  again. 

The  above  statement  is  unchanged  from  the  first  edition  of  this  work. 
After  the  cure  of  the  ulcer  and  the  ascertainment  of  the  existence  of 
the  stricture,  I  begged  my  patient  to  allow  me  to  desist  from  any 
attempts  to  cure  the  stricture  until  several  months  should  have  elapsed^ 
for  fear  of  reinstating  the  ulcerative  disposition  of  the  tissues.  Un- 
happily, she  became  pregnant  about  the  20th  of  October,  1847.  I  was 
greatly  alarmed  for  her,  as  I  now  perceived  that  I  could  not  consistently 
with  my  views  of  duty,  proceed  with  any  methods  of  dilating  the  stric- 
ture ;  and  I  could  not  but  fear  that,  should  she  fall  into  labor  at  anj 
period  after  the  child  should  have  become  viable,  there  must  be  a 
great  risk  of  rupture  of  the  vagina  and  escape  of  the  child  into  the 
peritoneal  sac.  The  pregnancy  went  on  without  any  serious  disaster. 
On  the  8th  July  she  had  some  abdominal  pain,  whereupon  I  examined, 
and  found  it  difficult  to  pass  the  index  finger  to  the  os  uteri,  on  account 
of  the  firmness  and  rigidity  of  the  stricture.  The  cervix  was  com- 
pletely deployed.  The  unfolding  of  the  vaginal  cervix  had  had  some 
infiuence  as  a  dilator  of  the  stricture ;  which  formerly  seemed  to  me  to 
be  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  but  was  now  very  much  shortened,  and 
capable,  with  some  degree  of  force  used,  to  admit  the  end  of  the  finger 
to  touch  the  os  uteri.  Not  only  was  the  tubular  form  of  the  vaginal 
cervix  wholly  gone,  but  the  dimple  of  the  os  tincse  permitted  me  to 
touch  the  chorion  and  child's  head. 

On  Thursday,  the  19th  July,  she  had  smart  labor  pains,  and  the  os 
uteri  was  as  large  as  a  twelve  cent  piece.  She  slept  little  on  Thursday 
night,  on  account  of  the  pains ;  and  on  Friday  the  20th,  early  in  the 
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morning,  the  labor  was  qnite  strong.  The  pains  were  attended  with  a 
seemingly  irrepressible  tenesmic  force.  The  stricture  being  firm  and 
resisting,  it  happened  very  fortunately  that  the  membranes  were  un- 
usually strong ;  and  I  was  careful  to  preserve  them  as  long  as  possible. 
After  much  advice,  entreaty,  and  command,  I  prevailed  upon  the  lady 
not  to  bear  down  upon  the  pains ;  and  in  order  to  assist  her  in  over- 
coming the  tendency  that  way,  I  gave  her  three  drachms  of  solution  of 
morphia.  The  bowels  were  opened  by  a  mucilaginous  enema,  and  she 
went,  in  the  forenoon,  for  twenty  minutes,  into  a  bath  at  95^. 

As  the  day  proceeded  the  dilatatiOo  of  the  os  uteri  went  on,  and  along 
with  it  that  of  the  stricture,  though  much  more  slowly.  The  reluctance 
of  the  stricture,  of  course,  greatly  retarded  the  opening  of  the  mouth  of 
the  womb.  The  morphia  was  repeated  in  two  drachm,  and  again  in 
drachm  doses,  and  she  got  a  bath  again  in  the  afternoon. 

The  painfulness  of  the  labor  was  dreadful. 

Towards  night  the  bag  of  waters  was  inserted  into,  and  at  length 
ptssed  the  stricture.  At  10  P.  M.  the  bag  of  waters  had  descended 
nearly  to  the  ostium  vaginse ;  and  at  1 1  P.  M.  it  projected  quite  beyond 
the  pudenda.  A  little  before  12,  the  waters  of  the  amnios  were  dis- 
charged ;  and  a  few  minutes  after  12  o'clock  at  night,  the  head,  which 
had  passed  the  stricture,  escaped  from  the  vulva.  The  child,  a  male 
weighing  about  seven  pounds,  was  born  in  good  health.  The  placenta 
WIS  expelled  within  eight  minutes.  On  the  21st,  Saturday,  the  pulse 
WIS  180,  with  violent  hypogastric  abdominal  pain,  sensitiveness  and 
tympany.  On  Tuesday,  25th,  the  milk  came  and  she  nursed  the  child, 
18  also  on  the  26th.  The  lochial  discharge  was  free.  The  urine  was 
removed  four  times  a  day  with  the  catheter. — Sept.  14th.  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  lead  her  down  stairs  by  the  hand. 

The  sensation  communicated  to  the  finger  by  the  examination  of  this 
case  was  so  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  taxis  in  carcinomatous  vagina 
and  cervix,  that  I  think  I  should  have  been  misled,  had  I  confided  for 
my  diagnosis  to  the  sense  of  touch  alone.  I  beg  to  advise  you  to  resort 
to  the  speculum  in  all  cases  where  your  diagnosis  is  obscure. 

Allow  me  here  to  repeat  that  I  do  not  regard  the  vagina  as  a  fibrous 
tissae,  but  rather  as  a  mere  mucous  membrane.  That  is  to  say,  a  true 
corpus  mucosum,  with  papillse,  and  epithelial  delimitary  surface;  with 
mucous  follicles,  and  abundant  provision  of  muciparous  glands.  Such 
is  the  structure ;  but,  this  essential  structure  is  surrounded  and  limited 
or  backed  by  a  condensed  cellular  sheath  or  basement  containing  mus- 
cular fibres,  arteries,  veins,  capillaries,  nerves,  and  absorbing  vessels. 

It  seems  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  a  compound  tissue  as 
this,  should  be  the  subject  and  seat  of  many  different  maladies  arising 
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firom  Tarioua  causes  and  forms  of  inflainmati<»i,  hyportropby,  infiltrationy 
weakness,  and  utter  relaxation. 

Like  the  air-passages,  it  is  liable  to  aphthous  disease,  and  like  them, 
to  the  Tarions  states  of  catarrh ;  like  them,  also,  it  may  be  attacked  with 
diphtheritic  inflammation  or  plastic  inflammation ;  or  the  whole  stmctnre, 
macoos,  yascolar,  and  cellnlar,  may  be  the  seats  of  the  most  painful  in- 
flammation, proceeding  to  a  height  transcending  the  power  of  recoverj 
by  effusion,  by  resolution,  or  by  adhesion,  and  terminating  consequently 
in  gangrene  and  mortification. 

You  will  feel,  I  am  sure,  no  surprise  to  learn  that  labor  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  inflammation,  not  merely  mucous ;  but  inflammation  deeerring 
to  be  ciJled  a  true  vaginitis,  in  which  the  whole  organ  is  implicated. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  vast  distension  of  the  tube  by  the  child^ 
must,  in  certain  instances,  lay  the  foundations  of  vaginitis,  in  which  not 
the  tube  only,  but  the  bladder,  the  urethra,  and  rectum  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  sometimes  to  a  dangerous  extent,  involved. 

These  post-partum  inflammations  are  scarcely  more  apt  to  be  formed 
after  long  and  tedious,  than  after  very  rapid  labors;  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that,  when  a  child  is  forced  into  the  world  by  one  or  two 
labor  pains,  in  a  labor  lasting  not  beyond  five  or  ten  minutes,  the 
dilating  tissues  must  suffer  a  greater  and  more  unnatural  violence,  than 
where  the  slower  and  gentler  yielding  of  the  textures  allows  them  time 
to  unfold  and  resolve  without  rupture  or  laceration.  My  own  experi* 
ence  certainly  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  a  labor  of  ten  minutes  is 
more  likely  to  be  followed  by  vaginitis  than  one  of  twenty-four  hours. 

You  ought  also  to  take  into  consideration  the  effects  of  long-continued 
pressure  of  the  vagina  against  parts  of  the  pelvis.  .  For  example,  in  a 
labor  where  the  forehead  of  the  child  rests  upon  the  top  of  die  right 
ischial  plane,  whilst  its  vertex  is  jammed  against  the  middle  or  lower 
portion  of  the  left  bchial  plane,  and  continues  to  impinge  for  hours  upon 
the  same  points  under  the  throes  of  a  powerful  womb,  it  seems  almost 
miraculous  that  the  compressed  tissues  of  the  vagina  should  not  in- 
variably slough  after  the  labor  is  ended.  But  the  fact  is,  they  not  only 
escape  sloughing,  but  they,  in  a  great  majority  of  such  cases,  do  not 
even  inflame;  or,  at  least,  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  excite  complaint, 
or  communication  of  complaint  to  the  accoucheur. 

The  pressure  of  forceps,  the  jam  of  the  exterior  curve  of  crotchets, 
and  sometimes  the  ploughing  up  of  the  textures  by  the  point  of  a  hook, 
or  rupture,  are  among  the  causes  that  excite  vagmitis. 

Again,  vaginitis  is  often  extremely  painful  when  provoked  by  gonor- 
rhoea. In  these  instances,  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  behind 
and  below  the  mucous  tissue  brings  the  whole  vagina  mto  a  state  of  suf- 
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fermg,  just  as  happens  in  the  gonorrhoea  of  males,  where,  from  intense- 
nesBof  the  inflammation,  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethrse  becomes  afibcted, 
producing  painful  chordee,  which  is  a  true  urethritis. 

Vaginitis  is  characterized  bj  sensibility,  pain,  heat,  discharge  of 
mucus,  or  of  sangui-mucous  excretions ;  by  thickening  of  the  mucous 
membrane  ;  narrowing  of  the  canal ;  by  inflammatory  exudation  on  the 
mucous  surface;  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  pelvis;  micturition,  aching 
in  the  sacrum  and  loins,  and  a  tenesmic  state.  The  color  of  the  tube  is 
heightened,  and  I  have  observed  that  the  orifices  of  the  mucous  crypts 
are  elevated,  and  surrounded  by  bright  areolae. 

The  case  should  be  verified  by  the  utie  of  a  small  conical  speculum  of 
lUcamier,  the  uterine  extremity  of  which  should  be  cut  obliquely  at 
about  45^.  This  speculum,  being  oiled  with  olive  oil,  not  lard,  should 
be  carried  to  the  cervix,  and  then,  by  withdrawing  the  cone,  every  super- 
ficial inch  of  the  vagina  can  be  examined  as  the  speculum  is  revolved 
on  its  axis,  and  slowly  withdrawn.  By  this  method,  gentlemen,  you  can 
become  perfectly  sure  of  your  diagnosis. 

In  an  intense  vaginitis,  there  will  be  constitutional  disturbance ;  as 
rigors  with  febrile  reaction,  and  all  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
constitution  under  provocation  by  an  inflammation  of  so  important  a 
structure. 

Where  fever  is  present,  and  no  circumstances  of  the  general  health 
absolutely  forbid  it,  you  ought  certainly  to  commence  the  treatment  by 
enjoining,  first,  absolute  rest  in  bed,  with  the  shoulders  very  low;  and 
Becond,  a  free  venesection;  third,  a  mercurial  or  saline  purgative  dose; 
fourth,  frequent  vaginal  injection  of  tepid  mucilages;  fifth,  anodyne 
enemata  of  the  rectum;  and  sixth,  as  soon  as  the  constitutional  disorder 
is  somewhat  on  the  decline,  to  lave  the  inflamed  surface  with  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Ten  grains  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water,  or  twenty 
grains  if  occasion  be,  should  be  prepared.  A  large  camel-hair  brush, 
such  as  is  called  here  a  throat-brush,  dipped  in  the  solution,  can  be  freely 
applied  by  the  bevelled  speculum,  rotated  as  above  mentioned,  to  all  the 
parts  on  which  the  contact  is  desirable. 

This  is  the  best  plan ;  but,  where  your  patient  is  fastidious  and  fool- 
ish, you  can  perhaps,  though  not  so  well,  attain  the  object,  by  using  the 
salt  in  solution,  injected  by  means  of  the  glass  vaginal-syringe. 

In  intense  inflammation  of  the  vagina,  eight  or  ten  American  leeches 
may  be  applied  directly  to  the  surfaces,  by  using  the  speculum. 

I  think  there  will  be  found  few  samples  of  vaginitis  to  resist  such  a 
treatment,  properly  administered. 
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Where  the  care,  however,  lingers,  yoa  should  repeat  the  venesection, 
and  make  persevering  use  of  the  mucilaginous  injections  of  the  vagina* 

Dover's  powder  in  doses  of  three  to  five  grains  may  he  given  every 
four  or  six  hours,  hut  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  anodyne  enema  at 
night.  At  the  close  of  the  case,  astringents  will  be  called  for ;  and  they 
may  consist  of  weak  solutions  of  Goulard's  extract  of  lead  with  watery 
solution  of  opium,  or  with  extract  of  cicuta  suspended  in  the  fluid  of 
injection. 

As  to  the  contacts  of  nitrate  of  silver,  I  am  of  opinion  they  ought 
not  to  be  repeated  beyond  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  I  prefer 
the  solution  as  above,  to  the  nitrate  pencil;  because,  though  less  pow- 
erful, they  are  more  manageable,  and  may  be  recurred  to  more  frequent* 
ly  than  the  contacts  with  the  solid  salt. 

I  shall  trouble  you  with  no  further  remarks  on  vaginitis,  except  to 
say,  that  where  your  case  of  inflammation  transcends  the  power  of  re- 
covery of  the  tissues,  you  must  expect  to  find  the  sloughs  coming  slowly 
away,  and  that  you  should  favor  their  separation  and  escape  by  means 
of  injections  of  Castile  soap  and  water ;  by  small  bits  of  fine  sponge 
soaked  in  soap-suds,  and  held  in  the  speculum  forceps,  and  applied 
through  the  speculum,  handled  most  gently.  In  all  such  cases,  pray 
beware  to  hinder  the  formation  of  a  perfect  atresia  of  the  tube,  which 
you  can  do  by  daily  carrying  the  index  finger,  soaked^in  very  warm 
water  and  lubricated  with  Castile  soap  or  with  oil,  quite  up  to  the  oa 
tincae.  In  the  closing  of  the  ulcers,  if  any  prove  perverse,  you  should 
aid  the  cure  by  thus  carefully  cleansing  them,  and  then  dressing  them 
with  honey  of  roses  containing  extract  of  cicuta.  For  this  purpose, 
soak  a  long,  narrow  plumasseau  of  lint  in  the  solution,  introduce  it  in 
sitii  through  the  speculum,  which,  being  slowly  withdrawn,  leaves  the 
dressing  in  contact  with  the  ulcerated  surfaces. 

The  vaginal  mucous  membrane  may  become  enormously  thickened. 
In  this  case  it  protrudes  beyond  the  vulva,  and  projecting  more  and  more, 
comes  at  last  to  make  a  tumor  as  large  as  a  stout  man's  arm,  at  the 
bottom,  or  most  salient  extremity  of  which  is  found  an  opening,  circular 
in  shape,  through  which  you  can  thrust  your  index  finger,  up  to  the  os 
uteri,  which  you  will  find  really  situated  inside  of  or  above  the  anterior 
plane  of  the  perineal  strait. 

The  exterior  surface  of  this  great  mass  is  dry  if  it  have  been  long 
down;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  horisontal  rugso  or  rings,  like  the  rings 
of  an  annelide.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  in  a  woman  seven  months  gone 
with  child,  the  exterior  surface  assume  very  much  the  character  of  the 
derm  or  skin.  It  went  easily  up  beyond  tlie  sinus  pudoris  by  gentle  pres- 
sure with  the  fingers,  but  came  down  again  as  soon  as  the  pressure  was 
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remored.  A  globe  pessary  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter  would 
keep  it  up  while  the  patient  was  in  a  horizontal  posture.  But  she  found 
such  a  posture  inoonyenient  in  her  circumstances,  and  preferred  the 
prokpsion  of  her  vaginal  mucous  membrane  to  the  pessary;  so  she  laid 
it  aside.  At  length  she  fell  into  labor,  during  which  the  prolapsed 
nembrane  retired  spontaneously,  and  the  delivery  was  easy  and  safe. 
This  was  more  than  three  years  ago,  since  which  she  has  had  compara- 
tively but  little  trouble  from  her  disorder.  I  met  with  another  similar 
case  in  the  winter  of  1852. 

At  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  London,  I  saw  a  similar  case,  in 
which  a  tumor  nearly  as  large  as  the  festal  head  at  term  had  resisted 
many  efforts  at  reduction.  I  was  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Lawrence  apply 
his  hand  to  the  reduction,  which  he  accomplished  after  some  three 
minutes  of  effort.  This  was  in  May,  1845.  Such  reposition,  I  pre- 
nme,  is  always  possible.  The  difficulty  lies  chiefly  in  the  want  of 
faiowledge  as  to  the  manner  of  doing  it.  But,  one  leading  point  in 
that  matter  is  to  push  it  in  the  true  direction.  To  thrust  it  against  the 
pubis,  would  be  to  fail;  so  would  it  be  to  thrust  it  against  the  perineum. 
It  should  be  returned,  coincidently  with  the  axis  of  the  vagina. 

I  shall  not,  in  this  letter,  speak  of  vaginid  leucorrhosa.  I  purpose 
to  treat  of  leucorrhosa  under  the  general  head  of  the  uterine  disorders, 
though  I  am  aware  that  the  vaginal  and  uterine  discharges  are  very 
different  from  each  other. 

For  the  same  reason,  I  shall  not  here  speak  of  carcinoma  of  the 
vagina. 

Of  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  I  have  little  to  say.  It  is  better  that  the 
aeoount  of  that  frightful  accident  given  by  M.  Colombat  should  be 
referred  to.  In  that  account  you  will  obtain  all  the  requisite  informa- 
tion; and  as  I  have  laid  it  before  you  in  my  translation  of  his  invalua- 
ble work,  I  shall  hold  myself  here  excused  from  entering  on  any 
discussion  of  so  painful  a  subject,  as  well  as  that  of  the  recto-vaginal 
istula,  which,  though  ^ot  so  distressing  as  the  urinary  fistula,  is  yet  a 
frequent  source  of  disgust  and  a  constant  one  of  disquiet  and  unhappi- 
nesB.  Pray  read  especially  the  extraordinary  case  described  by  Dr.  J. 
Rhea  Barton,  which  I  there  reprinted.  That  distinguished  surgeon,  by 
an  operation  altogether  new,  relieved  and  perfectly  cured  a  most 
distressing  case.  It  was  originally  published  in  the  American  Journal 
<4  tiU  Medical  Scieneee^  for  August,  1840.  I  might  have  mentioned 
the  ease  while  I  was  speaking  to  you  on  the  affections  of  the  labia  per- 
haps, but  as  it  also  appertains  to  the  vaginal  maladies,  I  shall  refer  to 
it  in  this  connection.    You  will  find  it  in  Colombat,  p.  268. 

Doubtless  the  successes  obtained  by  the  various  methods  of  treating 
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vesico-yaginal  fistula,  described  in  Colombat's  Tolame,  are  cheertDg; 
but  I  fear  tbat  where  a  considerable  Ices  of  substance  has  taken  place, 
there  is  little  hope  of  a  cure ;  and  you  will  find  on  inquiry  that  Mad. 
Soivin  and  Dr.  Dug^  are  equally  despondent  as  to  the  cure  of  any 
considerable  apertures  in  the  bladder  itself.  I  cured  a  very  small  one 
by  touching  the  orifice  with  nitrate  of  silver ;  it  was  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  vagina  to  the  right  of  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix  uteri. 

There  is  less  difficulty  when  the  leak  is  in  the  urethra ;  and  particu- 
larly do  I  think  so,  since  I  witnessed  an  admirable  operation  by  Pro- 
fessor Pancoast,  about  a  year  ago,  for  the  restoration  of  the  canal  of 
the  urethra,  which  had  been  opened  by  a  slough,  produced  by  the  pro- 
tracted pressure  of  the  foetal  head,  in  a  lady  from  a  distant  State.  In 
this  case  there  was  an  incessant  dribbling  of  urine  from  the  orifice  of 
the  fistula;  it  ceased  not,  day  nor  night. 

The  urethra,  when  examined  by  the  touch,  was  about  as  large  as 
one's  little  finger.  That  part  of  it  which  led  to  the  meatus  urinarim 
was  contracted  par  defaut  d'extension,  and  required  to  be  dilated  with 
a  bougie. 

In  order  to  make  the  vesical  communicate  again  with  the  vulvar  half 
of  the  urethra,  Dr.  P.,  with  a  small  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  made  a 
deep  incision  in  the  vesicid  half,  which  incision  penetrated  parallel  to 
the  canal  of  the  urethra;  and  laid  the  tissue  open  from  the  ^ght,  quite 
over  to  the  left  angle  of  the  gap.  He  next  pared  off  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  vulvar  surface  of  the  gap,  and  cutting  it  into  a  wedge-like  shape, 
thrust  this  wedge  betwixt  the  lips  of  the  upper  incision,  dovetailing,  as 
it  were,  the  lower  into  the  upper  one.  This  pared  wedge,  being  in 
contact  with  the  fresh  surface  of  the  incision  or  slit,  and  being  main* 
tained  there  by  the  skilful  application  of  several  stitches,  while  a 
catheter  kept  up  the  caliber,  union  was  produced,  and  the  lady  loft  the 
city  discharging  all  the  urine  again  through  the  true  meatus  urinarius. 
I  did  not  think  at  the  time  of  her  leaving  Philadelphia  for  her  home 
that  she  had  perfectly  recovered  the  voluntary  power  over  her  bladder-^ 
which  was  owing  probably  to  injury  of  its  sphincter  by  the  labor.  She, 
however,  no  longer  had  the  constant  dribble  of  urine,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  could  control  it,  severaL  ounces  often  collecting  before  she  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  urgent  call  to  discharge  it.  If  she  failed  so 
to  yield,  the  urine  escaped  involuntarily. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  I  was  consulted  by  a  lady  who  com- 
plained of  what  she  supposed  to  be  descent  of  the  womb.  She  had  a 
sensation,  not  very  painful,  of  distension  of  the  genital  fissure  and  of 
something  pressing  itself  out  from  the  labia,  near  the  inferior  commia- 
sore.    Upon  exploring  the  case  by  the  taxis,  I  discovered  a  roundieh 
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toft  tumor  which  eonaisted  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  ragina,  which 
was  protrading,  like  a  knuckle  of  intestine  in  hernia,  from  the  sinus 
pvdoris.  I  told  her  it  was  a  protrusion  of  the  yagina  and  rectum,  and 
that  it  was  distended  with  gas.  I  advised  that  the  howels  should  he 
kept  in  a  solnhle  state,  and  that  great  attention  should  he  given  to 
obviate  costiveness,  and  particularly  accumulations  of  feces  in  the 
rectum ;  that  the  tumor  was  a  vaginal  rectocele,  and  that  it  would  cure 
itself  if  she  would  be  careful  upon  the  points  suggested.  She  was  so, 
and  has  never  had  any  trouble  with  it  since. 

I  have  met  with  the  case  in  several  different  individuals,  since  the  one 
now  mentioned. 

You  can  have  no  difficulty  in  verifying  the  diagnosis,  if  you  will  con* 
descend  to  introduce  the  index  finger  into  the  rectum,  and  bending  it 
forwards,  press  it  into  the  pouch-like  cavity,  which  constitutes  the 
vaginal  tumor,  behind  which  the  finger  will  appear  having  passed  over 
and  above  the  perineum  in  a  forward  direction. 

In  all  cases  where  you  are  called  upon  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
reetam,  you  can,  if  you  please,  by  pressing  the  palp  of  the  finger 
towards  the  vagina,  push  it  forwards  towards  and  even  out  through  the 
06  magnum,  thus  producing  a  temporaiy  vaginal  rectocele,  which  van- 
ishes upon  withdrawing  the  finger.  In  the  old  chronic  and  neglected 
relaxations  of  the  part,  there  is  formed  a  true  and  permanent  pouch, 
which  does  not  wholly  disappear,  even  when  the  rectum  is  completely 
evacuated. 

M.  Malgaigne,  in  the  MSmaire$  de  VAcad.  Roy.  de  MSdecine^  1888, 
states  that  he  had  met  with  the  first  sample  of  the  accident  eighteen 
months  before,  say  in  1886,  and  appears  disposed  to  claim,  at  page  487, 
aU  the  credit  of  baring  discovered  the  novelty. 

^  It  may  seem  strange,"  says  he,  **  at  the  present  brilliant  epoch  oC 
sorgery,  to  see  quite  a  new  malady  take  its  place  on  the  file  of  extemaf 
disorders,  and  which,  though  not  rarely  met  with,  may  be  as  easily 
understood  by  the  examination  of  the  practitioner  as  by  the  scalpel  of 
the  anatomist.  I  have  been  enabled  to  maintain  a  pretension  to  its 
discovery ;  for  among  the  numbers  that  usually  spring  up  to  contest 
such  claims,  there  has  not  been  a  single. claimant  for  this  one.  All  the 
classical  treatises,  all  the  collections  of  cases  published  in  France,  from 
the  days  of  Mauriceau  down  to  the  period  of  Madame  Boivin  and  Dr. 
Dag^,  are  silent  on  this  subject.  The  same  silence  is  maintained  by 
Scarpa  in  Italy ;  by  Richter  and  Chelius  in  Germany ;  and  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  and  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  in  England.  But  after  much 
research,  I  have  discovered  some  mention  of  the  disorder  in  those 
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aothors  who  seem  not  to  have  been  as  explicit  in  their  description  as  is 
desirable." 

M.  Malgaigne  then  cites  a  passage  of  Sabatier,  from  his  memoir  on 
displacements  of  the  womb  and  vagina,  in  the  third  vol.  MSm.  Royal 
Aead.  of  Surgery^  in  which  the  protrusion  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
vagini^  is  fully  attributed  to  the  relaxation  induced  by  habits  of  oos- 
tiveness. 

Dr.  Monteggia,  of  Italy,  says  he  confounds  the  accident  with  proci- 
dentia of  the  yagina,  while  Dr.  Clarke,  of  London,  supposes  that  the 
relaxation  of  the  wall  of  the  vagina  permits  it  to  fall  downwards, 
drawing  the  rectum  with  it. 

Now,  I  wish  you  to  observe  that  this  vaginal  rectocele  is  a  true  rec- 
tocele,  that  is,  a  disorder  of  the  rectum,  and  not  a  disorder  of  the 
vagina ;  for  you  cannot  but  admit  that,  were  the  rectum  to  preserve 
all  its  natural  strength,  no  such  protrusion  could  possibly  occur,  no 
matter  what  might  be  the  condition  of  the  vagina  itself,  since  the  pro- 
trusion must  essentially  depend  upon  a  state  of  the  tissues  of  the  rectum 
alone.  Indeed,  I  have  on  several  occasions  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe  that,  in  what  is  called  impacted  rectum,  there  is  no  vaginal  rec- 
tocele. In  impacted  rectum,  we  find  the  whole  excavation  of  the  pelvis 
filled  with  feces,  as  it  is  filled  with  the  head  or  trunk  of  the  child  in 
labor.  The  child  in  labor  spreads  out  the  vagina  equably,  towards  the 
bony  walls'of  the  excavation  of  the  pelvis;  whereas,  in  impaction,  the 
impacted  feces  within  the  rectum  in  like  manner  spread  out  the  rectum 
towards  the  bony  walls  of  the  pelvis,  filling  it  and  jamming  it  full, 
with  many  pounds'  weight  of  the  residuum  of  digestions.  Now,  in  these 
impactions  of  the  rectum,  we  have  no  vaginal  rectocele;  because,  though 
the  rectum  is  enormously  distended,  it  is  equably  distended ;  while  in 
the  vaginal  rectocele,  only  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum  gives  way  by 
relaxation,  pushing  the  feeble  tube  of  the  vsgina  before  it.  Hence, 
when  you  wish  to  cure  vaginal  rectocele,  your  indication  is  to  cure  the 
rectum,  which  being  cured,  the  vagina  will  also  be  cured,  or  rather  re- 
stored to  its  natural  form.    The  vagina  is  not  in  fault. 

The  vaginal  rectocele  is,  in  general,  not  a  large  tumor ;  it  is  as  large 
as  a  walnut,  or  as  large  as  an  egg.  I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  a 
tumor  resembling  a  vaginal  rectocele,  was  as  large  as  the  fist,  but  it 
was  merely  a  vagina-cell,  caused  by  the  downward  pressure  of  a  peri- 
toneal dropsy  that  was  produced  by  an  enlarged  and  very  firm  ovarian 
tumor.    I  shall  describe  it  in  another  page. 

I  repeat,  that  to  cure  it,  the  state  of  the  rectum  is  to  be  chiefly  re- 
garded ;  it  is  to  be  prevented  from  becoming  overloaded. 

If  the  patient  should  be  annoyed,  however,  by  an  extraordinary  re- 
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lazfttion  of  the  tissue,  one  so  great  as  to  allow  the  protmsion  from  a 
eolleetion  of  mere  flatus,  you  may  expect  all  the  disorder  to  disappear 
upon  introducing  into  the  vagina  a  conveniently  proportioned  pessary, 
whether  a  globular  or  ely'troid  one. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  case  of 
vaginal  enterocele,  of  which  I  published  a  description  in  the  Examiner j 
edited  by  Prof.  Huston  of  the  Jefferson  College. 

The  case  occurred  September  26,  1844,  in  a  person  in  West  Phila- 
delphia, who  was  in  labor  of  her  fifth  child,  under  care  of  Dr.  Bicknell. 
She  had  always  had  very  easy,  rapid  labors.  I  arrived  at  two  o'clock, 
P.  M.  She  was  attacked  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  night  before ;  and  was 
now  fourteen  hours  in  labor.  I  found  her  in  violent  labor  pains,  and 
she  also  complained  of  intense  pain  and  soreness  at  a  point  in  the  right 
iliac  fossa. 

I  could  not  reach  the  child's  head  without  keeping  my  finger  close  to 
the  symphysis  pubis,  for  my  finger  was  pushed  in  that  direction  by  an 
immense  vaginal  enterocele ;  consisting  of  a  great  mass  of  intestinal 
convolutions,  which,  falling  down  below  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  so  com- 
pletely filled  up  the  excavatioti,  pushing  the  back  wall  of  the  vagina 
towards  the  bladder,  that  the  child's  head  could  not  possibly  engage  in 
the  strait.  The  tumor  was  soft,  though  to  a  certain  degree  tense.  I 
had  scarcely  explored  it  before  I  recognised  its  true  nature ;  and  wait- 
ing, therefore,  until  a  labor  pain  had  ceased,  I  kneaded  it  upwards  with 
my  fingers,  after  having  first  thrust  the  head  upwards  a  little.  It  began 
to  move,  and  following  its  ascent  with  my  fingers,  it  fairly  flew  up  into 
the  cavity  of  the  belly ;  the  next  labor  pain  which  immediately  followed 
the  escape  of  the  prolapsed  convolutions  upwards,  nearly  brought  the 
head  through  the  superior  strait ;  the  succeeding  one  pushed  it  into  the 
excavation ;  after  which,  two  other  pains  completely  expelled  the  child, 
which  was  a  large  one,  and  in  good  health.  Now,  here  is  a  case  in 
which  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  was  thrust  over  towards  the 
pubis,  by  a  double  handful  of  intestine,  nearly  strangulated  by  the 
superincumbent  pressure  of  the  fostal  head  in  labor ;  as  soon  as  the 
pressure  of  the  convolutions  was  taken  away,  the  vagina  was  no  longer 
disordered  or  displaced,  and  the  same,  I  imagine,  will  be  the  case  in  the 
vsginal  enterocele,  whenever  you  shall  obviate  or  prevent  the  pressure 
of  the  rectum  forwards. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  or  rather 
its  mucous  coat,  may  be  the  subject  of  engorgement,  infiltration,  and 
ultimately  of  such  a  degree  of  relaxation,  as  to  allow  it  to  prolapse  even 
through  the  sinus  pudoris ;  but  that  case  is  very  different  from  the  case 
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of  descent  of  the  whole  mucous  tissue,  which  I  haye  described  in  a  for- 
mer part  of  this  letter.    It  is  not »  vaginal  rectocele. 

You  should  he  careful  to  observe  that,  in  some  desperate  cases  of 
retroversion  of  the  womb,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  may  be 
thrust  forward  even  so  far  by  the  posterior  face  of  the  womb  pushing 
it  out  into  sights  as  wholly  to  escape  from  the  genital  fissure.  I  shall 
shortly  cite  a  very  celebrated  case  of  the  kind,  that  occurred  at  Lau- 
sanne, and  waa  described  by  Dr.  Maior. 

Small,  solid  tumors,  depending  from  an  ovarium,  or  developed  within 
the  ligamenta  lata,  may  also  cause  protrusions  in  the  same  direction. 

The  very  antithesis  of  the  vaginal  rectocele  is  the  vaginal  cystocele, 
or  protrusion  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  by  a  pouch-like  enlarge- 
ment of  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  bladder  of  urine.  You  will 
verify  your  diagnostic  here  by  introducing  your  catheter  or  sound  into 
the  bladder,  and  directing  the  point  downwards  into  the  tumor,  wherein 
the  point  of  the  catheter  is  felt  by  the  finger  in  taxis. 

This  is  a  fault  of  the  bladder,  and  not  of  the  vagina.  This  is  clear^ 
since  the  bladder  contains  the  urine,  and  not  the  vagina.  If  the  blad- 
der gives  way  in  relaxation,  the  whole  vesico-vaginal  septum  must  yield  ; 
but  it  is  a  cystic  malady,  and  not  a  vaginal  malady. 

The  tumor  is  soft,  and  disappears  upon  emptying  the  bladder,  as  a 
general  rule  ;  yet  you  may  well  suppose  that  a  case  may  have  been  so 
chronic,  and  so  neglected,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  permanent  pouch,  which 
will  not  disappear,  even  when  every  drop  of  urine  has  been  withdrawn 
by  the  catheter.  I  saw  such  an  one  in  August,  1850,  and  one  in 
January,  1854. 

It  gives,  in  general,  little  pain,  and  is  only  annoying  by  the  sense  of 
distension,  or  that  disparting  feeling  that  arises  upon  the  protrusion  of 
the  saccultts  through  the  labia  pudendorum. 

The  woman  should  be  directed  to  discharge  the  urine  frequently ; 
and  if  incapable  of  that,  to  make  use  of  a  catheter,  which  she  can 
readily  be  taught  to  introduce  with  her  own  hand ;  a  thing  far  less 
disagreeable  than  to  submit  to  the  catheterism  by  the  hand  of  the 
surgeon. 

I  have  made  it  a  rule  in  all  such  cases,  to  introduce  a  globe  pessary^ 
of  suitable  diameter,  whereupon  all  complabt  has  ceased.  The  tis- 
sues, thus  supported,  recover  their  tone  in  the  course  of  a  short  time, 
tfnd  then  the  pessary  may  be  withdrawn. 

I  had  a  singular  case  under  treatment  in  October,  1847,  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital.  A  woman  about  40  ast ,  the  mother  of  several  children, 
had  a  solid  tumor  in  the  lower  belly.  This  tumor  brought  on  an  ascites 
without  any  anasarca.    The  abdominal  distension  was  very  great.    The 
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pressure  o£  the  water  on  the  perineal  fascia  had  tnmed  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  vagina  completely  outside  of  the  Tulva,  causing  the  appear- 
ance of  a  tumor  as  large  as  a  very  large  pippin.  The  anterior  face  of 
the  Tagina,  with  the  bladder,  was  also  pushed  out  beneath  the  pubal 
arch,  making  another  tumor  half  as  large  as  the  former.  The  appear- 
ances are  correctly  represented  in  the  annexed  cuf^  which  I  drew  from 
life. 


The  lower  tumor  is  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  thrust  out  beyond 
the  OS  externum  by  the  dropsy ;  and  the  upper  tumor  consisted  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  with,  probably,  a  part  of  the  bladder,  in 
like  manner  ectopied  by  the  Vatery  collection. 

In  examining  the  abdomen,  the  solid  tumor  within  could  be  touched 
only  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and  when  touched,  seemed  to  float 
out  of  reach  of  the  palps,  so  that  I  could  not  measure  its  size.  The 
peritoneum  was  too  much  distended  to  allow  me  to  come  nearer  to  it 
than  one  point  of  its  superficies  at  one  time.  As  the  tumor  was  evi- 
dently attached  by  a  very  long  pedicle,  I  desired  to  thrust  the  whole 
mass  of  it  below  the  superior  strait,  and  if  it  could  be  pushed  into  the 
vaginal  rectocele,  I  should  have  made  an  incision  there  to  extract  it. 
In  order  to  enable  me  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  the  size  of  the  tumor,  I 
must  get  the  water  out  of  the  peritoneum,  or  at  least  enough  to  enable 
me  to  make  the  requisite  exploration.  I  accordingly  pushed  an  explor- 
ing trocar  needle  into  the  vagino-cele,  and  by  the  operation  drew  off 
forty  ounces  of  serum.  This  lessened  the  abdominal  tension  so  much, 
that  I  could  readily  ascertain  that  the  floating  tumor  was  too  large  to 
be  pushed  down  below  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait ;  I  accordingly 
gave  up  all  idea  of  removing  it  by  the  gastrotomy  operation,  which  I 
regard  as  wholly  inexpedient  in  all  these  cases.     I  think  that  in  tissues 
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BO  distended  and  accustomed  as  those  represented  in  the  figare,  the  risk 
woald  be  greatly  lessened.  The  woman  suffered  no  inconvenience  from 
the  puncture,  and  left  the  house  much  relieved.  Let  me  seise  the  occa- 
sion to  say,  that  the  paracentesis  with  a  needle  trocar  appears  to  me  to 
be  much  less  hasardous  than  with  the  common  trocar  or  lancet. 

It  is  necessaryilT  should  inform  you,  that  vagmal  cystocel»— or  at 
least  a  tumor  temporarily  deserving  to  be  so  denominated — occurs  now 
and  then  in  labor,  and  interrupts  or  totally  prevents  the  accomplishment 
of  the  delivery  until  it  is  removed.  This  is  a  case  where,  from  unequal 
or  non-coordinate  action  of  the  fibres  of  the  urinary  bladder,  th()se  of 
the  bas-fond  yielding  to  the  distending  pressure  of  the  accumulated 
urine,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  is  thrust  by  the  bladder  backwards 
against  the  posterior  wall,  and  both  of  them  pushed  towards  the  hollow 
of  the  sacrum  and  the  perineum,  by  the  presenting  part  of  the  child. 

In  this  case,  the  child's  head  cannot  enter  the  excavation,  while  that 
excavation  is  filled  with  urine  contained  in  the  bas-fond  of  the  bladder. 
It  is  the  antithesis  of  the  vaginal  enterocele  that  I  encountered  at  West 
Philadelphia. 

To  make  the  diagnosis  and  the  cure  at  one  and  the  same  time,  you 
have  only  to  introduce  your  catheter,  well  curved,  directing  its  point 
downwards  and  backwards,  into  the  tumor.  The  point  of  the  catheter 
may  be  felt  by  a  finger  in  the  vagina,  and  it  will  be  found  that,  as  the 
nrine  escapes,  the  tumor  is  resolved  and  withdrawn,  whereupon  the 
child's  head  can  enter  the  excavation  of  the  pelvis. 

I  have  met  with  a  case  of  apparent  protrusion  of  the  perineum, 
representing  what  is  by  some  writers  called  perineal  hernia,  and  by  the 
Germans  Mittelfleischbrucke.  In  the  instance  falling  under  my 
notice,  the  lady  had  been  for  many  years  the  subject  of  a  diarrhoea,  in 
which  the  dejections  were  repeated  many  times  daily,  often  six  or  eight 
times  a  day.  In  all  this  long  period,  she  never  had  had  an  evacuation 
in  which  the  dejected  matters  were  not  very  diffluent,  or  even  quite 
liquid. 

I  pray  you  to  take  notice  of  this  statement,  and  observe  that  under 
such  circumstances  the  sphincter  ani  must  have  remained  for  years 
without  a  real  relaxation ;  for  the  aperture  of  the  rectum  required  for 
fluid  dejecta  is  very  small.  It  must  naturally  happen,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  muscular  substance  of  the  sphincter  shall  become 
permanently  contracted,  and  that  more  and  more,  as  the  duration  of  the 
malady  increases. 

If  in  such  a  patient  you  should  attempt  to  pass  the  index  finger  into 
the  bowel,  you  would  find  it  difficult  to  do  so,  on  account  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  muscle,  which  by  long  disease  has  lost  the  faculty  of  sphino> 
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torian  relAzation.  In  process  of  time,  this  sort  of  chronic  cramp  or 
cootraction  of  the  sphincter  becomes  painful,  and  at  length  establishes 
a  tenesmic  irritation,  which  bj  long  continuance  is  productive  of  the 
most  intolerable  distress. 

In  my  patient,  there  was  so  violent  a  straining  at  stool,  even  after  the 
use  of  an  enema  daily  repeated,  that  the  perineiflh*  became  hard,  and 
when  an  effort  to  bear  down  was  made,  it  gave  to  the  touch  the  idea  of 
a  solid  tnmor,  or  at  least  of  a  hernia  of  the  perineum. 

The  left  index  in  the  rectum,  and  the  right  in  the  vagina,  or  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  the  former  on  the  perineum  and  the 
latter  in  the  vaginal  canal,  will  always  enable  you  to  test  the  truth  of 
the  question  as  to  tnmor  or  as  to  hernia. 

I  readily  discovered,  by  these  modes  of  inquiry,  that  my  patient's 
esse  consisted  essentially  in  non-dilatability  of  the  sphincter,  which, 
coinciding  with  violent  and  oft-repeated  bearing  down  efforts,  had 
thrust  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum  forwards  betwixt  the  upper  and 
lower  bands  of  the  sphincter  ani  muscle,  thus  making  a  bulky  mass 
which  seemed  to  be  a  tumor  there.  I  could  push  the  palp  of  the  left 
bdex  forwards  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  vagina,  and  even  bring  it 
oat  covered  by  the  tissues  of  the  ostium  vagina. 

In  order  to  cure  the  patient,  I  advised  her  to  provide  for  the  due 
dilatation  of  the  rectum,  by  the  daily  use  of  a  bougie  of  suitable  siee. 
She  had  a  series  of  them  about  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  made  of 
silver  gilt.  By  employing  the  smallest  ones,  not  larger  than  the  finger, 
first,  and  so  in  succession  up  to  the  largest  one,  I  doubted  not  of  her 
being  able  to  remove  the  complaint  in  the  course  of  time,  but  the  suc- 
eesB  has  not  answered  my  expectations.  I  have  seen  so  many  instances 
of  supposed  uterine  and  pelvic  maladies  in  women,  depending  on  loss 
of  the  power  of  sphinctorian  relaxation,  and  have  so  readily  cured  them 
by  the  regular  habit  of  using  a  full-sized  cereole  or  bougie  once  a  day, 
that  I  hare  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  same  sort  of  process  for 
your  patients  who  may  be  in  a  similar  predicament.  In  all  such  cases, 
you  are  to  take  nothing  for  granted  that  is  stated  by  the  patient,  but 
y<m  are  to  make  the  diagnosis  for  yourself.  How,  I  ask,  can  yon  make 
any  mistakes  in  diagnosis  if  yon  will  but  use  your  powers  of  discrimina- 
tion and  judgment  7  Think  what  are  the  anatomical  and  physiological 
fsets,  and  what  the  possible  pathological  modifications  thereupon  induced. 
In  this  way  you  will  walk  in  a  clear  path,  under  a  bright  light. 

I  subjoin  the  account  of  three  cases  of  double  vagina,  which  I  snb- 
mit  without  additional  remarks,  taking  them  from  the  Medical  Examiner 
of  December,  1846,  in  which  they  were  first  published.    The  account 
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serves  sufficiently  to  explain  to  you  the  nature  of  such  a  conformation 
of  the  parts,  and  the  degree  of  inconvenience  likely  to  attend  it. 

On  the  — October,  1846, 1  was  called  to  Mrs. ^  aged  20  years, 

in  labor  of  her  first  child.  She  is  a  remarkably  well-formed  and  comely 
woman. 

The  pains  were  iharp  and  frequent,  evidently  of  the  kind  called 
dolores  prseparantes,  or  grinding  pains.  After  some  time,  as  they  had 
become  more  violent,  I  examined  the  state  of  the  os  uteri,  which  was  of 
the  size  of  half  a  dollar,  the  head  of  the  child  presenting,  and  the 
ovum  unruptured.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  more  I  examined  again, 
and  the  os  uteri  was  then  nearly  dilated.  While  pressing  the  palp  of 
my  index  finger  to  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis,  it  caught  in  a  seeming 
bridle,  which  at  the  instant  made  me  fear  the  cervix  uteri  had  been 
broken,  so  as  to  detach  a  semicircular  portion  of  the  os  uteri,  for  the 
pains  had  been  exceedingly  sharp,  and  their  returns  had  been  announced 
by  violent  cries.  It  was  but  a  moment  that  I  indulged  the  idea  of  a 
rupture  of  the  cervix,  for  upon  pushing  the  index  farther,  and  flexing 
the  finger,  I  found  I  could  draw  the  point  of  it  outwards,  pulling  along 
with  it  the  bridle  in  question.  Still,  I  did  not  understand  the  case 
until,  having  withdrawn  the  indicator,  I  examined  with  it  the  structure 
of  the  external  parts,  and  then  learned  that  the  lady  was  possessed  of 
a  double  vagina.  Supposing  that  such  a  revelation  would  not  be  agree- 
able to  her,  I  kept  my  own  counsel,  hoping  that  the  child's  head  would 
come  dovm  through  the  right  or  the  left  channel  without  injuring  the 
septum.  But  after  the  head  escaped  from  the  circle  of  the  os  uteri, 
the  bridle  or  partition  would  not  go  definitively  to  the  left  or  to  the  right, 
although  I  thrust  it  first  one  way  and  then  the  other.  The  tie  was  so 
strong  that  the  fleshy  septum  extending  from  the  anterior  to  the  poste- 
rior columna  of  the  vagina,  would  not  admit  of  the  dilatation  of  the  lower 
or  outer  third  of  the  tube.  And  as  the  lady  was  very  strong,  and  had 
powerful  uterine  pains,  I  began  to  perceive  some  danger  of  the  vagina 
being  ruptured  by  the  vain  efibrts  for  expulsion. 

I  now  explained  to  the  monthly  nurse,  and  to  a  relative  of  my  patient, 
the  cause  of  the  delay,  and  the  necessity  that  had  arisen.  I  therefore 
procured  the  requisite  permission  to  expose  the  parts  to  an  inspection. 
Upon  this,  the  two  orifices  of  the  vagina  were  seen  to  be  exactly  alike, 
and  the  partition  stretching  across  the  head  from  front  to  rear  of  the 
passage,  which  by  it  was  wholly  prevented  from  dilating. 

I  now  with  a  strong  scissors  divided  the  wall  by  a  single  stroke  of 
the  instrument,  whereupon  the  child's  head  advanced,  dilated  the  os 
magnum,  and  was  speedily  delivered  with  safety  to  both  the  mother  and 
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her  infant    She  never  complained  afterwards,  relative  to  the  operation, 
and  within  a  month  I  met  her  on  foot  in  the  streets. 

A  week  later,  I  was  called  to  a  lady  in  her  80th  year,  in  labor  of  her 
first  child.  Upon  examining  the  state  of  the  os  nteri,  I  found  the  circle 
DOtmncb  bigger  than  a  qoarter  dollar,  with  thin  margin  and  within  it  the 
penis  of  the  child;  the  scrotum  being  detected  within  the  os  uteri,  after  the 
pain  ceased.  As  it  was  night;  I  went  to  another  apartment  and  slept 
in  hoor,  when  being  called  I  found  the  os  uteri  very  much  dilated,  and 
a  buttock,  near  which  was  the  right  foot  presenting. 

While  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  cervix,  I  hooked  my  finger  into 
a  bridle,  just  as  I  had  done  in  the  case  above  mentioned,  and  I  confess, 
that  the  same  thought  was  obvious  to  me  viz.,  that  she  had  broken  off 
a  half  ring  of  the  circle  of  the  os  uteri,  but  I  immediately  afterwards 
discovered  that  I  had  another  case  of  double  vagina  under  management. 
In  this  case  the  partition  was  very  firm  and  thick,  extending  from  the 
OB  magnmn  almost  up  to  the  os  tincso.  I  inspected  the  external  struc* 
tores,  and  the  two  vaginas  were  each  perfect  and  alike,  included  within 
labia  pndendorum  common  to  both. 

I  was  glad  to  find  that  only  one  foot  of  the  child  would  come  down, 
being  fearful  that  if  both  should  descend,  I  might  not  readily  prevent 
one  from  entering  the  right  and  the  other  the  left  vagina. 

I  now  disengaged  the  right  foot  and  brought  it  down  the  right  chan- 
nel ;  the  left  leg  was  flexed  upon  the  belly  and  thorax  of  the  foetus. 
With  a  Dttle  assistance  the  foot  was  delivered,  and  the  buttock  of  the 
chfld  coming  downwards,  thrust  the  vaginal  wall  to  the  left,  and  so  the 
trunk  was  delivered.  I  had  great  difficulty  to  extricate  the  bead  of  the* 
child,  which  remained  long  in  the  vagina ;  the  infant  breathing  from  time 
to  time  the  air  that  I  admitted  through  the  hollow  of  my  hand  and  fin- 
gers to  its  mouth  and  nostrils.  The  child,  a  male^  was  alive,  and  is  in 
good  health  ;  the  mother  is  quite  well  recovered. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  called  by  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Ruan  to  con 
saltation  upon  a  case  of  double  vagina  in  a  primipara  womnn.     I  de- 
livered the  child  with  the  forceps  throngh  the  right  cannl,  without  diffi 
eolty  or  any  injury ,  and  had  some  five  weeks  later  an  inspection  of  the 
parts,  which,  as  I  remember,  were  very  similar  to  those  described  in 
my  second  case  above. 

Fmrewell,  gentlemen ;  I  shall  adjourn  to  my  next  letter  some  remarks 
upon  the  nymphie,  C.  D.  M. 

9 
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LETTER    X. 
LABIA   AND    NYMPHiB— COHERENT. 

Grentlemen:  In  my  8th  letter,  I  laid  before  you  some  observatioDS 
upon  the  accidents  that  happen  to  the  nymph»,  after  having  spoken  of 
their  physiological  nature.  In  the  present  communication,  I  have  to 
offer  further  remarks  upon  those  tissues. 

They  are  frequently  found  to  cohere  in  very  young  children ;  so  as 
to  cover  up  the  small  triangular  superficies  lying  in  front  of  the  sym* 
physis,  and  which  you  studied  at  the  dissection,  under  the  denomination 
of  Yestibulum.  This  triangular  space,  you  remember,  is  bounded  above 
by  the  clitoris,  on  each  side  by  the  nymphse,  and  below,  by  the  crown 
of  the  pubic  arch ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  upper  semi-circumference 
of  the  OS  magnum  ; — near  its  lower  edge  is  the  meatus  urinse. 

A  young  baby  is  usually  clouted,  or  to  use  a  gentler  phrase  diapered. 
In  case  its  mamma  is  not  scrupulously  nice,  the  diaper  is  often  left 
too  long  unchanged,  and  the  irritating  salts  of  the  urine  come  at  last  to 
irritate  and  vex,  and  finally  to  inflame  the  mucous  surfaces  that  are  too 
continually  bathed  with  it. 

'  A  very  gentle  inflammatory  diathesis  being  in  this  way  acquired  by 
the  mucous  tissue,  whose  opposing  surfaces  are  kept  in  contact,  union 
or  fusion  of  surfaces  is  likely  to  take  place ;  and  at  length  the  mother 
makes  the  discovery. 

When  this  gentle  adhesive  inflammation  sets  in  as  to  the  nymphae,  it 
is  also  almost  sure  to  be  established  as  to  the  labia  majora ;  of  which^ 
after  all,  the  nymphse  are  but  folds,  or  rugae  of  the  labia.  I  have  many 
times  found  the  labia  coherent  without  cohesion  of  the  nymphse.  In* 
deed,  the  latter  are  much  less  likely  to  become  glued  than  the  former, 
because,  when  the  lower  sections  of  the  labia  become  fused  or  soldered 
together,  there  is  nothing  to  tear  them  asunder — whereas,  at  their  upper 
section,  there  is  the  repeated  issue  of  a  stream  of  urine,  which  is  of 
sufficient  force  to  break  up  a  commencing  process  of  the  sort ;  and  so 
it  happens  that  we  do  not  find  cohesion  of  the  labia  to  extend  far  above 
the  level  of  the  meatus  urinarius  as  a  common  occurrence. 

M.  Oolombat  speaks  of  a  case  in  which  the  nymphae  cohered  in  such 
a  fashion  as  to  cover  up  the  orifice  of  the  meatus  and  compel  the  urine 
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to  aseend  behind  the  cohering  apron,  in  order  to  escape,  with  difficulty 
and  dribbling,  OTcr  the  genital  aarfaces.  They  were  separated  by  an 
incision,  which  relieved  the  child  of  her  dysury. 

Dr.  Dog&  also,  in  the  introduction  to  a  Praet.  Treat,  on  the  Die.  of 
tke  UteruM  and  Appendages,  p.  80,  gives  you  the  account  of  a  little 
girl,  whose  urine  escaped  by  a  narrow  orifice  near  the  clitoris.  The 
catheter  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  bladder  from  this  orifice,  but 
went  into  the  vagina,  because  the  labia  were  also  coherent.  Pray  do 
not,  however,  believe  what  M.  DngSs  asserts  in  the  same  place ;  viz., 
that  cohesion  of  the  nymphse  necessarily  accompanies  that  of  the  labia 
externa ;  I  am  sure  you  will  find  in  practice  it  is  not  the  case,  except 
very  rarely. 

It  is  to  be  readily  concluded  that,  if  a  child  suffering  from  an  ocdu- 
aioii  by  this  cause,  of  the  genital  fissure,  should  by  neglect,  or  from 
excess  of  fastidiousn^,  be  suffered  to  grow  up,  the  fusion  of  the  sur- 
&ce8  might  become  complete,  and  thus  effectually  prevent  the  fulfilment 
of  her  sexual  destiny  as  a  parturient  creature— for,  the  longer  the  union 
continues,  the  more  complete  will  it  become,  and  the  more  absolute  the 
loss  or  extinction  of  the  mucous  structure  whose  opposing  faces  first 
came  into  soldering  contact. 

Whenever  the  fault  is  discovered— say  up  to  the  sixth  or  eighth  year, 
and  I  hav^e  known  it  not  to  be  detected  earlier  than  the  tenth  year — 
the  mucous  membranes  are  not  lost,  but  only  coherent,  and  they  may 
be  pulled  apart,  leaving  the  newly  uncovered  superficiea  true  mucous 
snperficies  and  not  fleshy  ones. 

The  same  sort  of  cohesion  I  have  observed  in  the  glans  and  preputinm 
of  a  little  boy. 

In  all  the  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  care,  I  have  adopted  the 
following  method  of  cure. 

The  child  is  held  down  on  its  back,  on  the  nurse's  lap ;  who  abducts  the 
left  knee  with  her  left  hand,  while  I  abduct  the  right  one  with  my  right 
arm.  Then,  separating  and  stretching  asunder  as  far  as  I  can  the  labia 
with  my  left  thumb  on  the  right  labium,  and  my  index  finger  upon  the 
left  one,  I  draw  the  bulb  of  a  common  probe  dipped  in  oil  along  the 
raphe,  which  it  always  opens  and  separates  without  bleeding ;  or  at  least 
without  the  loss  of  five  drops  of  blood.  The  pressure  of  the  probe 
appears  to  me  to  have  the  effect  of  pulling  out  a  sort  of  villi  like  a 
eyiiadrical  epithelium,  which  had  interlocked  their  floating  extremities 
and  become  hypertrophied  like  placentule  villi  in  the  uterus  of  a 
iheep. 

M.  Colombat  advises,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  after  the  division, 
to  touch  one  of  the  surfaces,  either  the  right  or  the  left  one,  with  nitrate 
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of  silver ;  not  to  touch  both  of  them.  His  notion  is  that,  by  toaching  one 
surface  only  with  the  nitrate,  w«  institute  in  that  surface  a  stage  or  a  rate 
of  vital  action  different  from  that  going  on  in  the  one  left  untouched  ; 
and  as  there  is  then  no  parity  of  vital  movement  in  the  two  superficies, 
they  will  not  cohere  when  they  are  brought  into  contact.  They  will 
not  consent  with  eadi  other. 

I  have  not  adopted  his  idea  in  my  practice.  But  the  idea  is  a  very 
philosophical  one,  or  rather  a  truly  physiological  one,  founded  on  what 
is  well  known  to  be  a  fixed  law  in  teratology.  Tou  would  do  well  to 
study  that  beautiful  law  as  it  is  laid  down  by  M.  Serres,  in  his  remarka- 
ble work,  the  Anatcmie  Transeendantalej  a  volume  which  contains  the 
richest  stores  of  fact  and  reasoning  on  the  nature  and  operation  of  the 
development  forces  in  man.    But  to  return  to  my  subject : — 

When  I  have  completely  destroyed  the  cohesion,  I  dip  the  minimus 
finger  in  oil,  and  draw  it  downwards  to  the  fourchette,  effectually 
separating  the  labia ;  and  I  then  explain  to  the  nurse  the  necessity  of 
repeating  this  method  once  a  week  at  least;  as  the  mere  separation  of 
the  cohering  surfaces  does  not  eure  the  cohesive  tendency;  which,  being 
in  full  force,  will  soon  unite  the  surfaces  again,  and  give  other  trouble, 
besides  that  of  feeing  the  surgeon.  The  last  motive  is  an  aegis  for  the 
baby:  if  you  do  not  set  it  fairly  before  her,  you  may  soon  be  called 
again  to  make  it  cry;  whereupon  I  advise  yon  not  to  forget  such  a 
prophylactic  charm.  The  last  thing  the  sick  think  of  is  the  doctor's 
fee;  tell  them  of  it,  and  they  sometimes  take  care  of  their  health. 

While  I  was  writing  to  you  about  the  labia,  I  did  not  say  anything 
as  to  their  cohesion,  because  I  wished  to  make  my  remarks  on  it  in  ^ 
coincidence  with  those  I  should  have  to  make  on  the  same  accident  as 
to  the  nymphss,  and  now  I  have  nothing  more  to  offer  on  the  subject 
worthy  of  your  attention. 

The  nymphsB  are  occasionally  the  seats  of  a  very  rebellious  sort  of 
ulceration.    I  have  found  them  at  times  very  difficult  to  cure. 

In  one  example,  the  nymphtt  near  their  summit  or  angle  were  deeply 
eroded,  and  the  ulcerated  surfaces  were  hard  from  the  induration  of  the 
base  of  ulceration.  The  young  person,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  was 
not  uncleanly  in  her  person;  nor  was  her  health  positively  bad,  as 
being  affected  by  any  sort  of  constitutional  vice,  that  I  could  discover. 

In  this  case,  I  succeeded  in  effecting  a  cure  by  repeated  contacts  with 
atrong  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper;  which,  next  to  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  appears  to  me  to  possess  a  great  power  to  overcome  ulcerative 
tendencies  of  the  mucous  membranes.  It  is  reasonably  to  be  suspected, 
in  such  cases  as  are  not  clearly  to  be  traced  to  some  constitutional 
depravation,  that  the  local  irritation  is  maintained  by  vicious  propen- 
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nties  to  excite  the  parts  bj  friction.  On  this  hisad,  I  would  gladly  refer 
joo  to  the  monstrous  proceediugs  of  a  scoundrel  under  the  garb  of  a 
physician,  in  a  case  related  by  the  late  David  D.  Davis,  the  able  Pro- 
fessor of  Midwifery  in  the  London  University  College:  you  will  find  it 
it  page  58,  vol.  1,  of  his  magnificent  quarto  on  obstetric  medicine.  It 
OQght  not  to  be  reprinted  in  this  book.  • 

Should  you  encounter  any  cases  that  will  not  readily  yield  to  con- 
tacts of  your  nitrate  pencil  or  to  a  sharpened  crystal  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  you  will  scarcely  fail  to  obtain  healthy  and  healing  granula- 
tions, if  you  should  carefully,  very  carefully  and  delicately  touch  the 
ulcerated  points  with  a  small  camel-hair  pencil,  whose  paint  shall  have 
been  dipped  in  some  acid  nitrate  of  mercury.  This  escharotic  cuts 
ererything  down  like  a  knife;  and  is  not  very  painful — but  it  is  so  pow- 
erful that  you  ought  not  to  let  it  touch  anything  but  the  very  points 
you  design  to  affect.  A  jet  of  solution  of  soda,  or  salt  of  tartar,  or  of 
lime-water,  upon  the  part  after  the  contact,  will  neutralize  all  the 
eicess  of  the  acid  that  you  may  have  incautiously  left,  and  save  the 
patient  from  the  cauterization  of  other  parts  which  you  desire  not  to 
bum.  A  sponge  filled  with  soap-suds  answers  the  same  end  by  neu- 
tralizing the  excess  of  the  acid. 

An  enlargement  of  the  nymphse  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prove 
troublesome  and  offensive  to  the  individual  herself,  might  be  safely^ 
diminished  by  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  hypertrophied  mass. 
You  will  please  to  observe,  however,  as  the  tablier  des  ITottentottes  is 
an  ethnographical  peculiarity,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  an 
unusual  development  of  the  organ  must  be  the  occasion  of  great 
trouble.  The  chief  annoyance  resulting  from  its  great  protrusion  is 
likely  to  be  an  ulcerative  tendency,  obtained  from  the  constant  friction 
of  it  in  walking,  and  against  the  dress  of  the  female.  Such  a  source 
of  disorder  is,  however,  not  likely  to  prove  lasting,  since  the  mucous 
surfaces,  when  brought  out  and  kept  constantly  exposed  to  the  air  and 
to  attrition,  become  covered  with  a  real  cuticle,  and  gradually  acquire 
the  properties  of  the  true  dermal  tissues.  - 

As  the  nympha  is  a  very  vascular  structure,  it  might  be  expected 
that  the  vessels  would  bleed  freely  upon  an  excision ;  yet  no  difficulty 
could  arise  as  to  the  suppression  of  hemorrhage  from  a  part  which, 
like  this,  could  be  readily  compressed;  as  lying  close  to  the  top  of  the 
pubal  ramus. 

Mauriceau  gives,  in  his  174th  case,  an  account  of  an  operation  on 
the  nympha  as  follows: — 

^^  July  25,  1676, 1  operated  for  the  excision  of  the  nympha,  on  a 
woman  who  begged  me  to  do  it  for  her;  because,  as  she  was  obliged  to 
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be  much  on  horseback,  she  wm  put  in  pain  by  the  friction  of  the  organs, 
and  also  because  such  an  indScenee  was  displeasing  to  herself  as  well 
•as  to  her  husband." 

After  cutting  off  both  of  the  njmpha  with  his  scissorsi  Mauriceaa 
remained  near  her  for  an  hour,  in  order  to  obsenre  whether  hemorrhage 
might  follow ;  during  all  which  time  she  lost  only  about  four  ounces. 
Finding  her  doing  so  well  he  left  her,  but  was  much  surprised  on  return- 
ing in  the  evening  to  find  that  she  had  had  repeated  faintings ;  and  that 
she  had  lost  between  forty  and  fifty  ounces  of  blood  in  the  course  of 
only  five  or  six  hours. 

Mauriceau  says  she  soon  recovered,  and  was  subsequently  confined 
under  his  care.  The  labor  was  with  a  shoulder  presentation,  for  which 
he  turned.  No  inconvenience  attended  it,  as  relative  to  the  absence  of 
the  nymphse,  which,  says  he,  ^^  n'^toit  utile  que  pour  la  decoration.** 
What  a  curious  old  Frenchman ! 

In  my  next  letter,  I  propose  to  speak  with  you  of  the  organ  called 
clitoris,  as  the  subject  of  disease,  and  am  very  truly  your  friend  and 
servant.  G.  D.  M. 


LETTER    XI. 
THE    CLITORIS. 

Oentlemen:  Blumenbach,  in  his  Comparative  Anatomy^  says  that 
^*  the  clitoris  is  found  more  invariably  than  any  other  item  of  the  external 
genitals  in  the  mammalia,  that  it  exists  even  in  the  whole  of  them,  and 
is  probably  wanting  in  no  other  instance  than  in  the  ornithorincus." 

Kraus  has  a  long  article  on  its  derivation  from  the  Greek  xxnro^is^ 
from  »x<uA,  elaudo^  I  close  or  shut. 

It  is  a  body  lying  upon  the  symphysis  pubis,  composed  of  two  corpora 
cavernosa,  similar  to  those  of  the  male,  and  provided  with  corpus  spon- 
giosum, but  not  one  forming  a  canal  of  the  urethra.  As  it  has  a  corpus 
spongiosum,  it  of  course  possesses  a  glans.  It  has,  also,  a  prseputium, 
consisting  of  a  preputial  fold  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  two  nymphse  at  their  upper  commissure ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  clitoris 
is  an  organ  that  juts  its  point  forth  beneath  the  superior  angle  of  the 
nymphse,  and  thus  gets  a  hood,  covering,  or  prepuce  from  them. 

There  is  a  considerable  mass  of  vessels  gathered  into  a  bunch,  one  on 
each  side  of  tho  entrance  to  the  vagina,  which  compose  what  are  called 
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the  bnlbs  of  the  yestibnle.  These  yessels  lie  beneath  the  constrictor 
muscle,  and  send  their  blood  by  numerous  branches  upwards  to  the  cli- 
toris, and  particularly  into  the  extremity  of  it,  when  they  are  so  nu- 
merous as  to  compose  an  organ  which  is  the  analogue  of,  if  not  a  real 
glans  clitoridis,  like  the  male  glans. 

Being  embra^d  above  by  the  fold  of  the  nymphn,  it  is  clear  that 
when  the  nymphae  are  drawn  by  any  cause  downwards,  the  point  of  the 
clitoris  is  depressed,  and  thus  more  readily  brought  to  touch  any  such 
body. 

It  is  endowed  with  the  most  intense  erotic  sensibility,  and  is  probably 
the  prime  seat  of  that  peculiar  life  power,  ^although  not  the  sole  one. 
Burdach,  Phj/Mlogie^  vol.  i.  224,  says  that  the  clitoris  is  in  '^  some  sort 
the  organ  of  touch  for  the  genital  apparatus." 

The  erotic  sensibility  does  not  abandon  it  wholly  when  old  age  or  the 
change  of  life  has  converted  the  ovarian  stroma  into  a  non-germiferous 
texture;  nor  even  where  the  ovaria  are  totally  extirpated,  either  in 
women  or  domestic  animals.  It  is  true  that  the  aphrodisiac  nature 
attends  upon  the  ovaria,  as  its  prime  source  and  sustainer,  and  is  most 
perfect  when  they  are  in  their  highest  state  of  health  and  power ;  yet 
there  is  an  unknown  connection  and  relation  of  this  power  as  resident 
in  the  ovaria,  to  the  means  of  exciting  it  as  resident  in  the  teniigoy 
injffiu^  or  elitorif^  and  its  congenerous  tissues. 

The  anatomical  constitution  of  the  clitoris  shows  it  to  be  the  analogue 
in  the  female,  of  the  male  parts ;  and  it  might  well  be  referred  to  as 
justifying  the  idea,  that,  in  a  certain  stage  of  embryonal  existence,  the 
fature  sex  of  the  forming  being  is  not  ascertained ;  as  it  certainly  is  not 
ascertainable  by  any  inspection. 

Should  you  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  nature  of  the  corpus  caver- 
Dosum^  and  find  it  here ;  on  that  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  and  find  it 
also  at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  clitoris ;  on  the  prostata,  shaped  like 
a  Spanish  chestnut,  which,  according  to  De  Graaf,  you  find  again  on 
the  outside  of  the  urethra,  which,  like  the  male  urethra,  runs  through 
the  prostate  gland ;  can  you  not  believe  that  the  uterus  is  itself  a  trans- 
muted prostate,  or  the  prostate  an  atrophied  womb,  and  thus  discover 
the  analogies  that  are  so  strong  betwixt  the  various  portions  of  the  re- 
productive organisms  of  both  the  sexes  7  Should  you  carry  the  com- 
parison further,  would  not  you  find  Cowper's  glands  in  the  glands  of 
Duvemey — the  bulb  of  the  urethra  in  the  bulbs  of  the  female  vestibule, 
and  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  tube  of  Fallopius,  and  the  seminal  glands 
in  the  ovaria,  of  which  the  Fallopian  tubes  are  in  fact  the  efierent 
ducts?  Lesser  transformations  than  these  take  place  in  many  of  the 
organs  during  the  embryonal  life ;  in  proof  of  which  I  recall  to  youjr 
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memory  mj  remarks  in  the  lecture-room  on  the  morphologioal  dumget 
that  take  place  in  the  development  of  the  foetal  heart. 

Like  all  the  organical  forms,  that  of  the  clitoris  is  liahle  to  betraj 
the  generic  law  which  should  produce  only  the  small  pimple-lik6  body 
that  we  discover  in  the  well  and  naturally  formed  pudenda.  It  may  be- 
come enormously  large,  so  as  to  equal  in  size  the  congenerous  organ  of 
the  male.  A  specimen  of  this  kind  is  usually  the  subject  of  much  stupid 
wonderment ;  and  it  is  soon  noised  abroad,  as  a  sample  of  that  imposai- 
ble  thing  in  any  high  zoological  grade,  a  hermaphrodite. 

The  mistake  is  the  more  sure  to  be  Qiade,  if  peradventure  the  labia 
participate  in  the  faulty  excess  of  development  force,  and  come  to  bear, 
as  tliey  do,  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  male  scrotum ;  in  which  case, 
MartiaFs  epigram  on  the  Trtbad  Basea  seems  applicable. 

**  Hentitarqiie  Tirom  prodigioM  Veniis." 

There  is  a  very  curious  and  most  interesting  work,  by  Parent  du 
Chatelet,  entitled  De  la  Prostitution  dans  la  ville  de  PariSy  a  work 
written  in  a  truly  laudable  and  missionary  spirit.  M.  P.  du  C.  devoted 
immense  labor  of  research  among  the  thousands  of  Parisian  females 
abandoned  to  that  wretched  life,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  measures 
best  calculated  to  promote  not  only  their  own  reform,  but  the  advantage 
of  public  morals.  In  his  researches,  he  addressed  himself  to  every 
practicable  source  of  information.     He  says,  at  p.  121 : — 

**  According  to  Mess.  Jacquemin  and  Collineau,  and  the  physicians 
of  the  Dispensary,  there  is  in  the  public  women  of  Paris  nothing  re- 
markable as  to  the  appearance  and  dimensions  of  the  clitoris.  There 
are  found  among  them,  as  among  all  married  women,  certain  varieties 
as  to  this  part ;  but  nothing  remarkable. 

**  As  these  women  are  regularly  examined,  agreeably  to  a  rigorous 
police  ordinance,  at  stated  intervals,  their  condition  is  well  known ;  and 
yet,  out  of  the  thousands  who  are  kept  under  such  constant  surveillance, 
there  were  only  three  in  whom  the  organ  was  possessed  of  a  notable 
excess  of  size.  In  one  of  these  three,  the  clitoris  was  three  inches 
long,  and  of  the  size  of  the  indicator  finger. 

^^  It  was  probable,  not  certain,  that  this  girl  had  no  uterus,  as  none 
could  be  ascertained  to  exist  She  declared  herself  to  be  equally  in- 
different as  to  males  and  females ;  and  that  she  had  abandoned  herself 
to  such  a  course  of  life,  not  from  an  excess  of  libidinous  propensity, 
but  solely  as  a  means  of  escaping  from  the  pangs  of  hunger.*' 

Parent  du  Chatelet  does  not  believe  that  the  other  two  women  were 
specially  urged  by  libidinous  desire  to  enter  on  their  abandoned  course. 
He  declares  that  all  three  of  them  were  utterly  free  from  any  signs  of 
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bewdy  which  he  looks  upon  as  a  trenchant  characteridtic  of  the  male. 
The  one  particularly  specified  above,  had  no  appearance  of  mammary 
development. 

H.  Lo«yer  Yillermay,  author  of  the  article  Nymphomanie,  in  Diet^ 
ie$  Sei  MiJL  {wb  voee)^  relates  a  case  from  the  Ephem.  Natur.  Curios.^ 
in  vhich  the  organ  in  question  was  equal  in  size  to  that  of  the  male. 
The  salacity  of  the  individual  had  been  extreme  from  an  infantile  age. 
She  died  in  childbed,  non  dum  satiata,  like  the  Empress  Messalina,  or 
Cleopatra.  The  metro-maniac  was  the  dominant  force  throughout  her 
life.  I  refer  you,  also,  to  a  case  published  by  Dr.  John  Neal,  of  Phila- 
delphia. This  case  is  illustrated  by  an  admirable  drawing,  which  will 
give  you  %  clear  idea  of  the  appearances  exhibited  in  the  miscalled 
specimens  of  Hermaphrodism.     It  was  printed  in  the  year 

I  presame  it  is  not  requisite  that  I  should  take  the  trouble  to  point 
out  eases  of  supposed  hermaphrodism,  in  order  to  convince  you  that  the 
coDJonetion  of  the  two  sexual  natures  in  any  highly  organized  animal 
IS  a  zoological  impossibility  ;  wherever  nature  makes  the  attempt,  she 
fails ;  producing  a  horrible  confusion  of  organs,  from  which  no  effective 
Junction  can  possibly  proceed. 

Mr.  John  Hunter's  celebrated  Observations  on  Certain  Parts  of  the 
Animal  Economy  contains  a  paper  on  the  Free-Martin,  from  which  you 
may  learn  that  '^  when  a  cow  brings  forth  twins,  one  a  bullock,  and  the 
other  to  appearance  a  cow,  the  cow*calf  is  unfit  for  propagation,  but 
the  boll-c^  grows  up  into  a  very  proper  bull.  Such  a  cow  is  called 
m  this  country  (England)  a  Free-Martin,  and  is  commonly  as  well  known 
among  fanners  as  either  a  cow  or  a  bull.*' 

The  Free-Martii)  offers  no  attractions  to  the  male,  who  never  takes 
the  least  notice  of  her.  The  Free-Martin  never  breeds,  has  the  bellow 
of  the  ox,  and  as  a  stall-fed  animal  resembles  the  ox  or  spayed  heifer ; 
being  readily  fattened,  and  possessing  a  tender  and  fine-grained  flesh. 

Mr.  Hunter  having  procured  one  of  these  animals,  foutid  the  external 
genitalia  in  all  respects  feminine,  perfectly  formed.  But  the  vagina 
terminated  in  a  cul-de-sac,  a  little  above  the  urethra,  from  whence  the 
vagina  and  uterus  were  impervious.  The  remotest  extremity  of  the 
uterus  terminated  in  two  horns  ;  at  the  termination  of  these  horns  (the 
Fallopian  tubes),  were  placed  the  testicles,  instead  of  ovaries.  In  an- 
other specimen,  he  found  both  the  ovaria  and  the  testes  at  the  ends  of 
the  oomua  of  the  womb. 

You  might,  perhaps,  feel  inclined  to  object  to  me  that,  if  both  testes 
sad  ovaria  were  found  here,  the  animal  was  truly  hermaphrodite.  It  is 
a  dangerous  thing  to  doubt  John  Hunter's  observation  ;  and  it  is  a  sort 
of  impertinence  I  should  scarcely  venture  upon.    But,  in  the  present 
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instance,  I  think,  if  yon  will  look  at  his  paper,  yon  mnst  agree  with 
me  that  Mr.  Hunter's  observation  is  incomplete,  and  that  he  is  himself 
obliged  to  argue  the  point  in  fayor  of  his  inference.  At  all  events,  I 
see  nothing  in  the  paper  to  shake  my  firm  reliance  on  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  generic  force;  and  hence,  I  can  place  no'  reliance  on  human, 
nor  any  other  mammiferous  hermaphrodism.  The  idea  is  a  poem  in 
itself;  but  the  prayer  of  Salmacis,  that  her  lover's  person  and  her  own 
might  be  resolved  and  combined  into  a  single  body,  and  which  is  the 
highest  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  love,  is  a  prayer  to  be  granted 
only  by  the  fantastical  and  freak-loving  gods  of  the  mythological  hie- 
rarchy :  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  whose  laws  are  what  we  call  Nature, 
never  departs  from  that  steady  course  of  his  in  which  there  is  no  varia- 
bleness,  neither  any  shadow  of  turning. 

But  let  us  consider  what  are  the  maladies  likely  to  obtrude  themselves 
upon  our  attention,  as  affecting  the  part  nnder  consideration.  They  are 
ulceration,  hypertrophy,  and  engorgement,  and  excessive  augmentation 
of  the  libidinous  desire. 

I  deem  it  not  necessary  to  offer  any  special  remarks  upon  the  manage* 
ment  of  its  ulcerations,  which  should  be  treated  upon  the  same  plan  as 
similar  ulcerations  of  the  nymphe,  which  are  always  likely  to  accom- 
pany it. 

The  hypertrophy  is  most  likely  to  be  congenite.  If  it  take  place 
during  a  maturer  period,  the  organ  can  be  readily  excised ;  probably 
the  only  remedy,  but  one  not  called  for,  except  when  great  inconve- 
niences attend  it. 

Dr.  Merriman  describes  one  that  was  amputated  in  Dublin.  It 
equalled,  in  size,  a  child's  head  two  years  old.  There  is  in  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  a  specimen  preserved  in  the  Museum,  constituting 
a  mass  of  two  inches  in  diameter,  composed  of  a  firm,  pale,  obscurely 
fibrous  substance,  traversed  by  glistening  bands.  The  interior  contains 
a  number  of  cavities  or  cysts,  filled  with  groups  of  small  bodies  attached 
by  pedicles  to  their  walls.  For  the  above,  I  am  indebted  to  an  interest- 
ing volume  published  in  1847,  under  the  title  On  7\imor$  of  the  Utenu 
and  it9  Appendagei^  by  Thomas  Safford  Lee,  M.  R.  C.  S.  E.,  &c.,  8vo., 
London,  pp.  222.  I  hope  to  present  you  some  further  citations  of  this 
very  excellent  writer's  passages  in  the  course  of  these  letters. 

I  pray  you  to  advert  to  the  very  curious  case  of  disease  of  the  clitoris, 
which  I  published  in  Colombat's  work,  and  about  which  I  spoke  to  yon 
at  some  length  last  winter.  In  that  instance,  the  tumor  was  a  globular 
body  appended  to  the  superior  part  of  the  genital  fissure,  and  consisted 
of  a  clitoris,  which  in  a  gradual  progress  of  morphological  transforma- 
tion continued  during  fifteen  consecutive  years,  had  become  equal  to 
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the  cubic  content  of  twenty-two  ounces  of  flaid  blbod,  which  was  accu- 
vralated  within  it  I  haye  often  had  my  feelings  of  surprise  renewed, 
upon  reflecting  on  the  possible  conservation,  during  so  long  a  period^ 
of  a  material  like  that  in  question ;  and  I  am  confident  that  it  must  have 
participated  in  the  nature  of  those  singular  accumulations  .that  take 
place  in  persons  with  imperforate  hymen,  and  that  no  organic  concrete 
save  a  reproductiye  one  could  Have  preserved  it  so  long  unchanged. 
But  as  I  have  no  intention  to  describe  the  case  and  its  treatment  for 
the  second  time ;  in  this  volume,  I  shall  merely  beg  you  to  refer  to 
my  account  of  it,  and  to  the  print,  which  gives  a  correct  idea  of  its 
appearance. 

Probably,  the  most  serious  malady  that  can  affect  the  clitoris,  is  that 
morbid  sensibility  of  it  which  it  provokes  to  constant  attention  to  the 
erotic  sense.  This  is  a  malady  dangerous  not  to  the  health  only,  but 
to  the  morals  of  the  sufferer ;  for  the  physical  sense  is,  in  some  instances, 
able  to  overpower  the  moral  sense,  which  it  carries  captive  in  its  mad 
and  brutal  passiop  for  indulgence.  I  think  that  nothing  can  be  found 
more  revolting  than  the  spectacle  of  a  female  under  the  full  influence 
of  m  Nymphomania. 

I  have  met  with  a  few  samples  of  this  terrible  malady  in  the  course 
of  my  long  experience,  and  I  am  thankful  to  b^  able  to  say,  but  few ; 
and  those,  not  of  the  greatest  intensity.  In  one  of  the  cases,  which 
occurred  in  a  thin  brunette,  aged  only  nine  years,  I  learned  to  my  as- 
tonishment, that  for  months  she  had  been  in  the  almost  constant  habit 
of  irritating  the  erotomaniac  sense  by  various  methods  of  provoking  its 
exaltation,  while  at  school,  on  the  form,  or  standing  up  in  class,  at 
church,  at  table,  in  the  dining  parlor,  and  more  than  all  upon  retiring 
to  bed ;  so  that  it  appeared,  she  was  very  rarely  without  the  sexual 
sense  in  a  highly  exalted  state.  Her  health  had  become  feeble,  and, 
from  the  most  ingenuous  and  gentle  of  children,  she  had  grown  cunning, 
deceitful,  and  wicked  in  disposition. 

I  made  vain  efforts,  through  moral  treatment,  to  awaken  the  compunc- 
tions of  conscience,  and  to  set  in  array  the  dictates  of  common  sense, 
and  the  love  of  life  and  health.  The  affair  became  so  threatening  that 
it  was  necessary  to  examine  the  parts,  which  were  natural  in  appear- 
ance ;  I  found  nothing  peculiar  as  to  the  sinus  pudoris ;  no  change  in 
the  appearance  of  the  nymphse  or  clitoris.  . 

I  put  the  case  under  a  severe  course  of  purgative  medicines,  that 
were  repeated  for  a  long  time,  and  rendered  her  thin  and  weak.  I 
gave  purgatives  to  the  child  in  order  to  reduce  her  strength  by  dimi- 
nishing the  crasis  of  the  blood,  hoping  that  such  a  cooling  operation 
might  be  followed  by  some  diminution  of  the  erotic  excitement. 
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I  also  directed  ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  dissolved  in  one  ounce 
of  water,  to  be  procared.  The  solution  was  freely  applied  to  the 
nymphsD  and  clitoris  for  several  successive  days.  The  child  declared 
she  had  abandoned  her  habit,  grew  fatter  and  stronger ;  but  at  length 
confessed  she  had  always  continued  in  secret  to  excite  her  sexual  sense* 

She  was  finally  sent  to  the  country,  when  her  health  became  strong, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  she  lost  her  frightful  propensity  upon 
the  recovery  of  her  health.  What,  indeed,  is  ever  likely  to  render  all 
the  innervations  natural  and  healthful,  if  a  firm  and  solid  health  of  all 
the  other  organs  fail  to  conduct  back  to  a  normal  state  an  organ  or 
tissue  that  has  become  disordered.  Health,  like  mercy,  is  twice 
blessed,  since  it  not  only  gives  to  the  organs,  which  is  blessing,  but 
receives  from  them,  which  is  blessing  also.  I  am  not,  therefore, 
surprised,  when  I  learn  that  a  case  so  distressing,  recovered  under  the 
invigorating  influence  of  fine  air  and  exercise,  which,  by  restoring  the 
harmonious  concurrence  of  the  other  innervations,  compelled  those  of 
the  aphrodisiac  tissues  to  come  under  the  same  law  of  harmony.  It  is 
probable  that,  by  reducing  her  strength  by  the  course  of  purgative 
medicines,  I  did  harm  rather  than  good  to  my  patient.  And  yet  it  is 
possible  that,  by  so  reducing  her  before  sending  her  to  the  country,  she 
was  enabled  more  speedily  to  recover  under  the  more  extensive  assimi- 
lations that  were  required  to  bring  her  up  again  to  her  former  weight. 

There  should  be  in  your  therapeutical  and  hygienical  views,  as  to  the 
disorder  under  consideration,  I  think,  a  constant  intention  to  build  up, 
as  early  as  possible,  the  shattered  edifice  of  the  nervous  system  by 
good  air  and  a  nourishing,  but  simple  and  not  stimulating  diet;  by 
exercise,  carried  to  the  extent  of  turning  off  every  excess  of  nerve 
power  in  the  direction  and  activation  of  the  muscular  system ;  by  an 
almost  constant  presence;  by  new,  innocent,  and  attractive  trains  of 
occupation  and  thought;  and  the  employment  of  the  ferruginous  tonics 
and  vegetable  bitters;  the  shower-bath ;  cold  hip-bath;  sleeping  under 
thin  coverings,  and  doubtless,  above  all,  the  administration  in  the  even- 
ing of  a  full  dose  of  opium  by  enema.  I  confess,  I  have  had  but  little 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  such  maladies,  and  as  those  which  I  have 
encountered  have  gradually  terminated  by  a  restoration  of  the  health, 
without  other  inconvenience  than  the  suffering,  the  mortification,  and 
the  alarm  of  friends,  I  am  inclined  to  hope  that,  with  great  prudence 
and  circumspection  on  your  part,  you  will  always  find  in  the  resources 
of  your  education,  those  principles  of  medical  prescription  that  may 
enable  you  to  conduct  your  cases  to  a  favorable  end.  As  I,  like  you, 
have  been  officially  admitted  to  the  rights  exercendi^  doeendi^  et  %cri^ 
bendij  quoeunque  rite  vocatua  fuerim^  I  am  admonished  by  the  condi- 
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tion  riUy  not  to  cite  in  these  letters  any  of  the  nnmerous  shocking  cases 
that  are  perhaps  too  fully  and  nnnecessarily  set  forth  and  detailed  in 
the  authors. 

The  orifice  of  the  urethra,  though  not  a  sexual  part  in  strictness^  yet 
it  is  to  be  so  regarded  in  the  female.  It  is,  not  rarely,  the  seat  of 
diseases  demanding  your  counsel,  or  your  surgical  ministry. 

Br.  John  Chreen  Crosse,  of  Norwich,  England,  whose  works  are  well 
known  and  highly  appreciated,  sent  me  a  small  pamphlet  jately,  con- 
taining an  account  by  him  of  a  case  of  inversion  of  the  urinary  bladder, 
which  came  forth  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  made  there  a ''  tumor 
about  the  sise  and  shape  of  a  walnut,  projecting  visibly,  at  the  external 
labia  pudendorum.  It  was  of  a  blood-red  color,  and  somewhat  granu- 
lated upon  its  external  surface,  so  as  to  resemble  a  large  strawberry ; 
and  the  surgeon  entertained  a  notion  that  it  was  a  vascular  tumor, 
which  might  be  removed  by  ligature,  on  which  account  he  requested  me 
to  inspect  it" 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  please  observe  that  this  tumor  existed  in  a 
girl  between  two  and  three  years  of  age;  and  that  the  highly  respect- 
able physician,  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Crosse,  mistook  it  for  a  vascular 
tumor,  that  ought  to  be  cured  by  extirpating  it  with  a  ligature.  If  he 
had  put  on  the  ligature  himself,  without  consulting  Mr.  C,  he  would 
hare  cat  off  the  child's  bladder  of  urine!!  See,  then,  how  dangerous 
it  is  in  physic,  to  jump  at  a  conclusion;  and  beware  of  the  advice  so 
often  reiterated  in  the  lecture-room,  never  to  give  an  opinion,  until  you 
have  an  opinion  to  give,  nor  to  enter  upon  an  action  until  you  have 
learned  where  it  may  end.  Even  after  Mr.  Crosse's  first  examination, 
the  girl  was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  losing  her  bladder;  for  just  as 
the  surgeon  was  about  to  put  on  the  ligature,  Mr.  C.  discovered  both  of 
the  urethral  orifices,  and  he  then  pressed  the  tumor  back  into  the  vulva, 
and  continuing  to  push  it,  it  retired  upwards,  along  an  opening  into 
which,  after  the  tumor  had  gone  up,  he  could  and  did  actually  introduce 
his  little  finger,  and  carry  it  quite  up  inside  of  the  bladder;  so  largely 
was  the  urethra  of  the  child  dilated  by  the  Jong-continued  distending 
pressure  of  the  inverted  bladder  on  its  walls. 

If  the  ligature  had  been  put  on,  the  child  must  have  died. 

Mr.  Crosse  could  never  learn  how  long  the  inversion  had  lasted ;  he 
could  only  ascertain  that  it  had  lasted  for  a  *^  considerable  time." 

There  was  no  relapse  of  the  inversion,  so  far  as  he  hadiearned. 

Dr.  Murphy  saw  a  similar  case  at  Dublin,  which  was  citred  by  repo- 
ntioD. 

Tou  will  also  meet  with  cases  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
urethra  becomes  hypertrophied  and  inflamed,  producing  a  fiery-red 
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tumor  at  the  orifice  of  the  nrinsry  canaL  This  is  attended  with  much 
buming  pain,  and  obetmction  to  the  flow  of  the  water.  It  may  be  eat 
off  by  passing  a  silver  canula  into  the  bladder,  and  excising  all  the  out* 
hanging  mncoos  tissue,  by  a  bistoury ;  cutting  on  to  the  silver  tube  by 
a  process  like  the  first  incision  in  amputation.  Or,  where  the  patient 
is  afraid  of  the  knife,  it  may  be  readily  cut  off  by  half  a  drop  of  acid 
nitrate  of  mercury,  on  a  camel-hair  pencil,  which  destroys  at  contact. 
Nitrate  of  silver  does  not,  according  to  my  experience,  succeed  well  in 
the  case  of  this  troublesome  disorder.  I  warmly  recommend  that  you 
treat  all  such  cases  by  very  cautious  contacts  of  add  nitrate  of  mercury. 
Under  these  cauterizations,  it  heals  with  marvellous  rapidity.  Some 
patients  have  consulted  me  on  account  of  pain  in  the  urethra  which 
produced  the  most  distressing  micturition.  I  have  found  the  urethra 
in  certain  of  them  to  be  excessively  red,  and  covered  with  fine  granu- 
lations, which  seemed  to  me  to  be  merely  results  of  a  chronic  diphthe- 
ritis.  The  use  of  Lallemand's  port-caustic,  charged  with  a  small  dose 
of  fused  nitrate  of  silver,  appears  to  me  capable  of  curing  this  diph- 
theritis  as  readily  as  that  more  ordinary  form  of  it  which  is  observed  in 
the  pharynx. 

I  will  not  close  this  letter  without  cautioning  you  not  to  shut  your 
eyes  upon  many  samples  you  must  be  destined  to  meet  with,  of  incom- 
prehensible  maladies ;  maladies,  however,  that  might  become  perfectly 
intelligible  to  us,  if  we  would  study  them  in  the  light  lent  to  us  by  in* 
vestigation  into  the  nature,  extent,  and  great  force  of  that  aphrodisiac 
or  reproductive  instinct,  which,  however  disastrous  and  8han(ieful  its 
excesses,  must  be  admitted  to  control,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  very  con- 
siJerable  part  of  the  motives  and  actions  of  men,  and  without  the  inci* 
tations  of  which,  the  entire  scene  of  living  nature  would  soon  be  blotted 
out,  leaving  the  earth  a  howling  and  desolate  waste. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

C-  D.  M. 


LETTER   XII. 

DISPLACEMENTS  OF  THE  WOMB. 

Oentlemen:  The  uterus,  as  you  well  know,  is  situated  between  the 
bladder  and  the  rectum,  resting  on  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  of  the 
vagina ;  attached  in  front  to  the  bas-fond  of  the  bladder ;  held  in  situ 
by  two  ligamenta  rotunda  in  front,  which  prevent  it  from  turning  over 
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bickwards  in  the  direction  towards  the  promontorium  of  the  saornm ; 
prerented  from  libratin^  to  the  right  or  left,  by  the  left  and  right  liga- 
menta  lata ;  and,  lastly,  restrained  from  any  falling  or  prolapsion  by 
the  two  ligamenta  ntero-sacralia,  which  tie  the  upper  end  of  the  va- 
gina to  the  lower  part  of  the  sacram. 

The  non-gravid  womb  weighs  about  two  and  a  half  ounces,  less  or 
more,  according  to  the  individual.  It  is  two  or  two  and  a  half  inches 
long,  about  one  and  three-quarters  wide  at  the  top,  and  terminates  be- 
low in  the  os,  which  is  an  opening  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  va- 
gmal  cervix,  or  surgical  cervix,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

The  womb  is  divided  into  the  fundus,  corpus,  and  cervix.  All  that 
part  of  the  neck  that  is  below  the  point  at  which  the  vagina  is  attached 
is  the  surgical  cervix  or  vaginal  cervix,  because  it  is  within  the  reach  of 
the  surgeon,  or  because  it  is  inclosed  within  the  upper  end  of  the  canal 
of  the  vagina.  The  womb  rests  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  vagina,  an4 
cannot  move  from  its  place  upwards  or  downwards  without  carrying  the 
upper  end  of  the  vagina  along  with  it ;  so  that  all  displacements  of  the 
womb  may  well  be  said  to  interest  the  vagina  also ;  as  long  as  the  va^ 
gina  keeps  its  due  length,  the  womb  must  remain  in  its  due  place. 

One  would  think  it  an  easy  matter,  now,  to  understand  that,  if  the 
Tigina  preserves  its  natural  length,  and  if  the  round  ligaments  are 
neither  too  short  nor 'too  long,  while  the  broad  ligaments  are  also  in  a 
heilthfal  state  of  tension,  there  can  be  no  displacement  of  the  womb  ; 
for  the  womb  cannot  settle  downwards  in  the  pelvis,  unless  the  vagina 
also  settles  down,  by  growing  shorter ;  nor  can  it  be  turned  over  back- 
wards^ while  the  round  ligaments  are  only  two  and  a  half  or  three 
inches  in  length.  Nor  can  it  librate,  and  become  oblique  to  the  right, 
while  the  left  broad  ligament  prevents  it,  nor  to  the  left,  if  the  right 
broad  ligament  be  not  relaxed  and  elongated.  This  is  clear ;  and  if  it 
be  dear,  then  it  seems  to  me  hardly  worth  while  to  give  you  any  further 
trouble  in  the  way  of  indoctrinating  you  as  to  the  deviations  of  the 
womb;  yet  I  have  some  plain  remarks  to  make,  that  may  possibly  assist 
jou  in  obtaining  such  clear  notions,  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  question  for 
you  to  be  embarrassed  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases. 

Prolapsion  of  the  womb,  commonly  in  the  world  spoken  of  as  falling 
of  the  womb,  and  bearing  down  of  the  womb,  is  so  frequent  an  occur- 
rence in  married  women  who  bear  children,  and  is  attended  with  so 
mnch  distress  and  vexation  for  many  of  them,  that  I  am  sure  no  man 
can  long  practice  physic  without  being  appealed  to  for  counsel  and  re- 
lief from  this  form  of  disease.  But,  with  just  views  of  the  pathology 
and  semeiology  of  the  case,  there  are  few  samples  of  it  that  may  not 
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be  made  to  jleld  to  a  jadioioas  treatment,  based  on  correct  yiews  of 
the  state  oF  the  affection. 

Let  Qs  speak,  first,  of  prolapsus  nteri,  or  falling  of  the  womb. 

By  this  is  understood  a  case  in  which  the  os  tinesd  approaches  too 
near  the  orifice  of  the  vagina ;  and  the  degree  of  the  prolapsion  mighty 
perhaps,  in  strictness,  be  measured  by  the  distance  between  the  orificium 
YaginsQ  and  the  orificium  uteri.  I  say,  in  strictness ;  yet  I  wish  you  to 
understand,  that  the  amount  of  pain,  distress,  or  inconvenience,  is  by 
no  means  proportioned  to  such  a  degree ;  because  you  shidl  find  that 
a  woman,  with  but  a  slight  descent,  shall  suffer  vastly  more  therefrom 
than  another  woman,  whose  womb  has  fallen  twice  as  low  down  in  the 
pelvis.  Indeed,  there  are  women  who  always  find  the  mouth  of  the 
womb  to  peer  out  at  the  genital  fissure  when  they  are  on  their  feet, 
and  yet  feel  no  pain  from  it;  while  others  are  observed  to  suffer  the 
vest  vexatious  and  even  intolerable  pain,  from  a  very  slight  depres* 
sion  indeed.  The  slightest  descent  of  the  womb  produces,  in  many 
women,  a  most  intolerable  abdominal  neuralgia,  which  disappears  in  an 
instant,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  when  the  surgeon  presses  the  tip  of 
his  index  finger  beneath  the  os  tines  and  raises  the  womb  upwards  m 
mere  quarter  of  an  inch.  It  is  true  that  when  the  support  is  withdrawn 
the  neuralgia  is  apt  to  recur ;  but  it  is  certainly  true  that,  to  elevate 
the  organ  ever  so  little,  is  to  take  away  the  pain  for  the  time. 

That  excellent  old  author,  the  Sieur  de  la  Motte,  sworn  Surgeon  and 
Accoucheur  at  Vallogncs,  in  Normandy,  one  who  deserves,  for  his 
good  sense,  prudence,  and  skill,  ever  to  be  gratefully  remembered  by 
his  brethren  in  all  lands  and  times,  makes  two  divisions  of  the  malady, 
one  of  which  he  calls  relaxation,  and  the  other,  descent  of  the  womb. 
It  is  very  curious  to  see  how,  by  the  use  of  a  few  quaint  expressions, 
he  paints  the  picture  of  the  case. 

**  L*on  appelle  relaxation  de  la  matrioe  lorsque  Torifice  int^rieur  de 
ce  vibc^re  descend  &  Tentrde  du  vagin,  et  quelquefois  jusqnes  entre  lea 
grandes  l^vres,  qui  se  fait  remarquer  en  y  touchant  avec  le  doigt,  par 
un  corps  d'une  consistance  moyenne,  entre  le  dur  et  le  mou,  qui  retro- 
grade k  m^sure  qu'il  le  pousse,  et  qui  revient  aussitdt  qu'on  a  ot^  son 
doigt,  et  qui  se  rdtire  ou  reprend  sa  place  d'elle  mfime  lorsque  la  femme 
se  couche  sur  le  dos,  et  qu'elle  a  dans  sa  situation  les  reins  un  peu  plus 
bas  que  le  si^ge.'* 

The^dS^eente  is  where  the  os  uteri  comes  quite  out  of  the  sinus  pu- 
doris.  You  see  that  La  Motte,  by  the  few  words  above  quoted,  hai 
given  a  perfectly  graphic  picture  of  our  case. 

Among  other  inconveniences  connected  with  falling  of  the  womb^  are 
those  depending  on  the  disturbance  of  the  utero-vesical  and  the  vesico- 
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▼mginal  Beptvm,  for  the  womb  and  vagina  cannot  settle  downwards  in 
the  pelvis,  withont  dragging  down  with  them  the  posterior  part  of  the 
bladder  of  nrine ;  which,  being  fretted  and  vexed  with  this  palling 
force,  is  frequently  prompted  to  contract  on  its  contents — ^and  thus  is 
set  np  a  course  of  urinary  tenesmus.  But  a  urinary  tenesmus  is  itself 
a  disturbing  force.  Tenemus  relates  to  a  pelvic  sensation  ;  and  when 
your  patient  has  a  continual  prompting  to  make  water,  she  has  also  a 
continual  forcing  or  bearing-down  feeling,  which  disturbs  the  repose  and 
comfortable  sensation  of  all  the  other  pelvic  contents.  There  is  a  sense 
of  weight,  heaviness,  or  pressure  at  the  perineal  strait,  which  is  attended 
with  pain  in  the  hypogastric  and  sacral  plexuses  and  their  branches ; 
so  that  the  poor  patient  not  only  has  sensation  where  there  ought  to  be 
no  sensation,  but  it  is  absolute  distress  and  pain.  As  the  nerves  of  the 
womb,  and  vagina,  and  bladder  have  a  very  extensive  inosculation  and 
plexus  with  the  whole  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  and  with  the  great 
sympathetic  and  the  spinal  nerves,  you  may  readily  suppose  that  a  dis* 
placed  womb,  may  disturb  the  renal,  the  hypogastric,  and  sacral  plexuses, 
just  as  an  aching  tooth  starts  into  existence  the  most  frightful  trifacial 
neuralgia ;  and  you  will  find,  on  examination  and  reflection,  that  hun- 
dreds of  poor  creatures  are  bled  and  cupped,  hydrargyrized  and  blistered, 
and  antimoniated,  under  a  false  accusation  of  hepatitis  or  nephritis,  or 
spinal  irritation,  who  really  have  committed  the  small  and  venial  fault 
only  of  letting  their  uterus  fall  downwards  a  meagre  half  inch  perhaps. 
I  hereby  warn  you  against  false  diagnosis  ;  for  diagnosis  is  in  practice 
like  Captain  Greatheart  in  Bunyan — encountering  and  overthrowing 
all  obstacles;  so  that  even  Apollyon,  who  in  words  less  polite  was  the 
Devil  himself,  could  by  no  means  oppose  a  bar  to  his  constant  practice 
of  being  victorious  in  all  sorts  of  battles. 

You  have  all  learned  what  is  meant  by  Professor  Carus*s  curve ;  well 
— ^the  womb,  when  ix^  its  proper  position,  coincides  as  to  its  long  axis 
with  a  tangent  of  the  superior  third  of  this  curve ;  and  if  from  any 
degree  of  prolapsion  it  settles  downwards,  it  follows  the  curved  line  of 
the  great  Saxon  teacher  in  part  of  its  fall ;  but  it  cannot  follow  it  all 
the  way  down,  since  the  os,  in  the  descent,  tends  towards  the  crown  of 
the  pubal  arch — whereas,  the  curve  is  two  inches  below  the  crown. 
When  near  the  top  of  that  curve,  the  woman  being  in  a  standing  posi- 
tion, the  long  axis  of  the  womb  looks  upwards  and  forwards,  and  down- 
wards and  backwards.  Suppose  the  womb  to  fall  half-way  down  to  the 
OS  magnum,  then  it  would  be  vertical  in  the  pelvis  of  a  woman  standing 
upon  her  feet ; — ^if  it  were  to  lapse  downwards,  so  as  to  show  its  lips 
jutting  through  the  os  magnum,  the  womb  would  necessarily  lie  in  a 
position  nearly  horiaontal ;  its  mouth  looking  forwards  under  the  crown 
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of  the  pnbal  arcb,  and  its  fandus  pointing  bftckwards  towards  the  lower 
third  of  the  sacrum ;  so  that  a  womb  prolapsed  lies  on  its  back. 

Imagine  your  patient  situated  as  I  hare  just  described ;  and  I  think 
yon  may  readily  understand  why  she  has  both  resical  and  rectal  tenea* 
mus ;  pains  in  the  sacral  and  lumbar  regions ;  pains  in  the  groins  from 
discomfort  and  traction  as  to  the  ligamenta  rotunda ;  some  uneasiness 
in  the  ligamenta  lata ;  great  tension  of  the  ligamenta  utero-saeralia, 
while  the  recto-vaginal  'septum  is  strained,  and  the  fundus  of  the  womb 
actually  rests  and  is  pressed  upon  the  inferior  parte  of  the  rectum,  irri« 
tating  it  like  a  mass  of  scybala  lodged  within  it* 

Nerves  from  the  lower  end  of  the  spinal  cord  are  distributed  on  the 
womb  and  vagina,  and  to  the  bladder  and  rectum,  as  you  may  perceive 
in  good  Professor  Tiedemann's  beautiful  drawings  of  the  uterine  nerves, 
and  in  Bobert  Lee's  Trtatiie  on  Midwifery ,  and  his  Anat&my  of  the 
Nerven  of  the  Uteru$ ;  but  they  receive  a  considerable  endowment  of 
serve-filaments  detached  from  the  great  sympathetic.  They  ako  in  the 
same  manner  are  allied  to  the  renal  plexuses,  the  solar  plexus,  and,  io 
fact,  to  the  whole  organic  innervative  apparatus.  What  a  great  dis- 
turbing power  does  this  impart  to  the  reproductive  organs  when  sick ! 
what  an  uncomfortable  creature  is  a  woman  with  a  prolapsion !  Have 
we  any  cause  of  surprise  or  wonder  to  hear  her  complain  of  her  hypo* 
gaster,  of  her  groins,  of  her  thighs,  of  her  loins — of  the  region  of  the 
kidney  or  liver — or,  indeed,  need  we  feel  astonished  if  the  whole  inte« 
nor  of  the  belly  become  affected  with  the  most  intense  and  insupport- 
able neuralgia?  or  what  she  so  expressively  describes  as  her  '^aU  gone- 
ne$$»" 

I  had  been  long  accustomed  to  regard  much  of  the  distress  experi* 
enced  by  females  with  prolapsus,  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  nenralgie 
disorders,  and  my  opinion  on  this  point  has  been  for  many  years  con- 
firmed by  the  occurrence  of  singular  cases,  to  which  I  had  not  seen  any 
allusion  in  books,  until  I  met  with  an  account  of  similar  cases  in  the 
recently  published  work  of  Mr.  Maunsell,  of  Dublin,  a  work  which, 
although  small  in  sise,  is  replete  with  sound  doctrine,  and  rich  in  nume* 
rous  and  important  practical  details.  I  have  now  met  with  above  sixty 
instances,  in  which  the  most  cruel  neuralgia  of  the  whole  belly,  with 
sensibility  equal  to  that  of  acute  peritonitis,  proceeded  solely  from  a 
very  slight  degree  of  uterine  prolapsion.  I  say  so,  for  when  I  could 
not  press  the  palps  of  my  fingers  ever  so  lightly  on  the  abdomen  with- 
out giving  great  pam,  I  have  found  that,  if  I  but  supported  the  womb 
on  my  index  finger,  pushing  it  upwards  less  than  half  an  inch,  the 
woman  could  not  only  allow  me  to  touch  the  abdomen,  but  even  to  touch 
and  press  it  very  violently  without  complaining.    From  all  this  I  con«! 
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dude  that  nmck  of  the  pain  of  prolapsus  uteri  depends  on  the  pulling 
or  stretching  of  nerve  fibrils,  caused  by  the  sinking  downwards  of  the 
organ«  The  patient  feels  instantly  well,  if  yon  push  the  womb  up  to 
its  place,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  if  you  elongate  and  carry  out  to  its 
usual  dimensions  the  tube  of  the  vagina :  when  the  vagina  is  up,  the 
womb  cannot  be  down.  These  cases  I  have  been,  for  several  years 
past,  in  the  habit  of  relating  in  my  lectures,  as  will  be  easily  recollected 
by  any  of  my  early  pupils  who  may  peruse  this  page.  I  have  also 
spoken  upoil  this  subject  before  a  numerous  assemblage  at  the  Phila^ 
ddphia  Medical  Society,  in  the  winter  of  1833  and  1834.  In  a  sub- 
sequent page,  Letter  on  the  Breast,  I  shall  show  you  that  many  cases 
of  pain  and  even  of  inflammation  of  the  mammary  tissues  are  caused 
by  what  I  beg  you  to  allow  me  to  designate  prolapsus  of  the  mamma. 
I  mean  by  this  designation  to  impress  on  you  the  notion  of  a  disorder 
caused  by  the  traction  from  gravitation  of  the  substance  of  the  mamma 
— a  tr^ion  whichrenders  the  nervous  substance  of  the  gland  and  skin- 
painful,  and  leads  even  to  their  acute  inflammation.'  In  such  circum^ 
stances,  I  am  used  to  suspend  or  support  the  breast  by  means  of  strips 
of  adhesive  plaster,  so  adjusted  as  to  restore  to  the  breast  its  hemi- 
spherical form,  and  thus  remove  the  unequal  tension  of  its  parts.  It  is 
often  the  promptest  cure,  and  seems,  indeed,  in  most  cases,  as  needful 
for  the  treatment  of  an  irritated  breast  as  an  ordinary  suspensorium  is 
for  an  orchitis  or  hernia  humoralis.  The  cases  of  neuralgia  from  pro- 
lapsion  also  require  support  .or  suspension,  and  are  exemplified  by  the 
ensuing  statement. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  July,  1828,  I  was  called  to  see ,  a 

mulatto  woman,  in  Water  Street,  aged  about  thirty  years.  She  was 
lying  upon  hw  back;  the  knees  were  drawn  up,  and  she  was  supporting 
the  bedclothes  with  her  hands,  lest  they  should  press  upon  the  abdo- 
men,  which  was  so  exquisitely  tender  and  sore  that  she  could  by  no 
means  endure  their  weight  or  pressure.  She  had  been  suffering  thi$ 
pain  for  many  hours,  and  had  a  short,  quick  respiration,  on  account  of 
the  pain  which  any  extensive  motion  of  her  diaphragm  communicated 
to  the  abdomen,  and  which  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  restrain  the 
respiratory  movements  as  much  as  possible.  Upon  hearing  her  account 
of  the  symptoms,  witnessing  her  distress,  and  observing  her  decubitus, 
I  was  at  first  convinced  that  she  was  laboring  under  intense  inflamma- 
tion of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines.  The  slightest  pressure  of 
my  hand  on  the  abdomen  was  resisted  with  exclamations;  for  the  part 
was,  to  the  greatest  degree,  quick  and  sensitive. 

Upon  examining  the  state  of  the  pulse,  which  I  expected  to  find 
tense  and  corded,  I  was  much  surprised  to  discover  that  it  wss  nearly 
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nfttural,  as  reflpected  its  freqaency,  Tolame,  and  hardness.  The  incon- 
gruity of  the  signs  derived  from  the  examination  of  the  abdomen  and 
of  the  pulse  led  me  to  make  further  inquiries.  She  had  borne  several 
children,  of  which  the  youngest  was  now  about  a  year  old.  I  became 
convinced  that  her  pains  were  those  of  prolapsus — ^a  neuralgic  state  of 
the  abdomen,  produced  and  maintained  by  a  misplaced  womb.  In 
brief,  I  obtained  permission  to  make  an  examination  per  vaginam;  and 
upon  pushing  up  the  womb,  which  I  found  very  low  down  near  the 
Tulva,  the  abdominal  pain  suddenly  ceased,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after* 
wards  she  could  bear,  and  did  b^ar,  without  shrinking,  the  rudest  prea* 
sure  of  the  hand  on  the  abdomen.  This  was  the  second  instance  of  this 
sort  of  disorder  I  had  met  with ;  the  first  one  having  occurred  in  % 
young  unmarried  woman,  about  two  years  before.  Since  that  period  I 
have  seen  sixty  or  more  similar  cases,  all  of  which  bore,  with  the 
exception  of  the  state  of  the  pulse,  the  most  striking  resemblance  to 
acute  peritonitis.  I  feel  well  assured  that  instances  of  disordei;of  the 
kind  just  pointed  out,  can  only  be  properly  denominated  by  the  title  of 
neuralgia  from  prolapsus  uteri. 

Let  me  advise  you  not  to  forget  what  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  as  to 
the  direction  and  the  attitude  of  the  womb.  Do  not  make  a  mistake  ia 
your  diagnostic — a  mistake  often  made  in  practice  by  respectable 
practitioners,  who  misconceive  the  case  as  a  sample  of  hepatitis,  or  neph- 
ritis, or  retroversion,  whereas,  it  is  a  simple  prolapsion.  The  womb 
always  descends  in  a  see-saw  manner,  the  fundus  falling  lower  and  lower 
towards  the  sacrum,  while  the  os  tincse  rises  towards  the  pnbal  arch  as 
the  fundus  descends.  It  is  not  a  case  of  retroversion,  but  a  simple 
falling  of  the  organ,  in  which  it  tends  to  become  horisontal  in  the 
pelvis,  instead  of  vertical;  changing  its  place,  however,  so  as  to  carry  its 
08  tincse  not  merely  nearer  to  the  symphysis  pubis,  but  sometimes  even 
out  of  the  pelvis  entirely,  below  and  in  front  of  the  arch  of  the  sym- 
physis. In  a  real  retroversion,  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  not  lower, 
but  it  is  higher  than  the  crown  of  the  arch ;  in  fact,  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  some  cases  of  retroversion  in  the  early  stages  of  gestation  is, 
that  it  is  found  impossible  to  get  at  the  os  tinc»  at  all,  so  high  above 
the  pubis  is  it  forced  by  the  augmented  length  of  the  gravid  retroverted 
organ. 

I  must  not  omit  here  to  call  your  attention  to  a  consideration,  im- 
portant in  all  your  reasonings  and  administerings,  as  to  prdapsion,  and 
that  is,  the  function  of  the  levator-ani  muscles.  This  great  fan-shaped 
membranous  muscle  arises,  as  you  know,  from  the  opter  half  of  the 
inner  margin  of  the  pubis:  from  the  obturator  membrane,  and  from  the 
ischial  plane,  just  below  the  brim;  and  sending  its  fibres  downwards  and 
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inwards,  goes  to  mingle  them  with  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  sphincter 
ani  sod  sphincter  yaginse  muscles,  and  insert  them  generally  into  the 
parts  around  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  and  vagina;  so  that  when  it 
contracts,  the  effect  is,  to  pull  the  lower  end  of  the  gut  upwards, 
towards  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait;  while  in  doing  so  it  also  lifts 
up  the  yagina  and  womb.  This  muscle  therefore  is  ordained  as  the 
chief  actiye  antagonist  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  which, 
in  straining  at  stool,  and  at  urine,  as  well  as  in  labors,  tend  always  to 
push  the  perineum  more  and  more  downwards.  Now,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract this  tendency  to  descent  of  the  perineal  planes,  the  levator  is 
provided,  in  order  to  pull  the  perineum  upwards  again,  and  keep  all 
things  in  ntH  naturali.  This  is  an  action  familiar  to  all  persons,  but 
it  is  most  strikingly  perceived  in  the  course  of  a  labor,  in  which  you 
shall  observe  that  when  the  throes  push  the  head  of  the  child  against 
the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  and  thrust  it  so  far  downwards  as  to  drive  it 
even  l^wer  than  the  planes  of  the  perineal  strait,  making  there  the 
enormous  perineal  tumor,  the  whole  head,  immediately  after  the  pain  is 
off,  by  a  few  contractions,  pulls,  or  jerks  of  the  levator,  is  drawn  back 
again  within  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  make  the  patient  exclaim:  '*0h!  it's 
gone  back  again;*'  which  is  the  fact;  for  of  a  truth,  the  head  is  driven 
down  and  pulled  up  again  by  turns,  in  some  labors,  for  several  hours, 
by  this  mechanism.  Now,  in  a  case  where  this  strife  betwixt  the  tenes^ 
mie  and  the  levator  power  has  been  long  and  fatiguing,  it  happens,  not 
rarely,  that  the  levator  does  not  recover  its  tone  and  full  force  for 
months,  and  even  for  years  after  the  labor,  because  of  the  debilitation 
produced  in  it  by  its  suffering  in  the  labor:  but  this  want  of  relevative 
power  leaves  the  woman  with  a  perineal  tissue  lower  than  it  was  before 
she  was  in  labor.  But,  if  the  woman  be  the  subject  of  frequent  child- 
birth, her  perineum  grows  weaker  and  weaker  at  every  successive  trial, 
until  at  last  it  becomes  convex  outwards,  instead  of  concave,  as  it  is  in 
the  yoang  and  the  vigorous.  All  healthy  young  people  have  the  anus 
Ugh  up  in  the  sulcus  betwixt  the  nates ;  but  all  old  and  weak  people 
allow  it  to  sink  downwards;  until  at  last,  in  the  very  aged  and  feeble,  it  is 
not  a  sulcus  that  we  find  at  the  perineal  strait,  but  a  broad  soft  convex 
tumor  rather.  See,  then,  how  important  is  the  office  of  the  levator- 
anL  See  how  it  may  be  overstrained  and  enfeebled  by  one  or  by  many 
labors;  and  how,  when  it  does  get  into  such  feeble  health,  it  allows  the 
pelvic  viscera  to  sink,  or  prolapse.  Do  you  not,  also,  in  this  view  of 
the  case,  perceive  how  it  may  happen  that  habitual  costiveness  of  the 
rectum,  or  protracted  chronic  dysenteries  may  weaken  the  levators,  and 
depress  not  them  only,  but  the  whole  perineum,  and  all  the  contents  of 
the  pelvis,  which  in  a  degree  repose  upon  it,  and  depend  upon  it  for 
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their  best  support?  It  appears  to  me  that  a  true  prolapsus  uteri  can 
hardly  take  place  while  the  levators  are  strong,  and  that  we  cannot 
have  a  weakened  and  enervated  levator  in  the  female  without  more  or 
less  of  prolapsQSy  or  tendency  thereto. 

Where  the  levators  have  thns  become  injured,  there  will  be  the  sense 
of  weakness,  weight,  and  bearing  down  in  the  pelvis ;  and  this  is  one  of 
the  Bonrces  of  those  complaints  that  are  made  by  the  patient. 

This  complaint  of  bearing  down  is,  being  interpreted — Une9mu9Mteru 
Stephanns  says,  ^  tenesmus,  or  more  properly  tenasmos,  ttwaaft^ij  id  est 
crebra  et  inanis  voluntas  egerendi;"  a  vain  and  frequent  desire  to 
evacuate ;  which  is  Pliny's  account  of  it.  How  can  you  have  such  » 
crebra  et  inanis  voluntas,  if  your  levator  be  strong !  I  am  ▼ery  sure  if 
you  had  any  art  to  give  to  a  poor  woman,  with  prolapsus  of  the  womb, 
a  great  thi<^  red  levator  muscle,  she  could  no  more  have  a  prolapsus 
than  she  could  have  a  procidentia  while  the  constrictor  vaginss  is  closed 
with  a  spasmodic  force.  ^ 

Levret  says  that  but  few  women  with  descent  of  the  womb  are  ever 
radically  cured,  by  any  treatment  whatever,  and  are  unable  to  dispense 
with  the  use  of  the  pessary ;  and  ^*  quand  elles  deviennent  asses  hour* 
euses  pour  n'en  avoir  plus  b^soin  hors  de  la  grossesse,  ce  .n'est  que 
lorsque  de  trte  maigre  elles  sent  devenues  trte  grasses,  en  faisant  un 
usage  constant  du  peesaire.*' — L*Art  de%  Aeeouehemen^  p.  483. 

I  think  Mens.  Levret  cannot  be  borne  out  by  facts  in  this  discoeraging 
statement,  for  I  have  certainly  met  with  many  women  who  .have  reco* 
vered,  and  yet  have  not  grown  fat.  A  lady  long  subject  to  prolapsus, 
who  used  a  pessary  for  four  years,  told  me  to-day.  May  13,  that  she  is 
perfectly  well :  she  is  no  fatter  than  she  was  before.  I  know  more  than 
a  hundred  such. 

Let  me  now  reconsider  the  foregoing  observations,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain what  results  we  have  come  to. 

1.  The  womb  rests  on  the  top  of  the  vagina,  a  membranoiM  tube, 
attached  partly,  on  its  posterior  face,  to  the  rectum ;  on  its  sides,  to  the 
cellular  tela  included  between  the  laminss  of  the  ligamenta  lata ;  and 
in  front,  to  the  bladder,  to  which  a  part  of  the  womb  also  adhwes ;  it 
is  kept  stretched  out  to  its  full  length  by  the  ligamenta  ntero-sacralia. 

2.  In  the  natural  position  of  the  womb,  its  axis  coincides  with  a 
tangent  of  Carus*s  curve,  a  little  below  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait. 

3.  In  descending,  in  prolapsion,  it  slides  down  Carus's  curve,  so  that, 
at  last,  it  becomes  boriiontal  in  the  pelvis,  from  which,  4,  in  procidentia, 
it  finally  escapes. 

5.  As  long  as  the  vagina  retains  its  dimensions^  there  can  be  no  pro* 
lapsion. 
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6.  In  all  prokpflions,  when  the  vagina  recoyen  its  pristine  longitude, 
the  prolapsion  ceaaes,  and  so  in  -proportion. 

7.  There  is  always  some  complicity  of  a  feebleness  of  the  levators 
and  the  perineum  with  a  prolapsion  of  the  womb. 

&  Prolaps«s  uteri  is  not  a  disease  of  the  womb,  but  only  a  disease 
I  of  the  vagina. 

9.  The  indication  of  cure  in  proUpsus  it  am  indieaUan  to  cure  the 


It  has  been  charged  against  me  by  a  writer,  a  snob,  in  the  BriiUK 
mnd  Foreign  Medical  BevieWy  that  this  statement  is  incorrect,  &c.  {vide 
number  for  October,  1849).  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  that  Journal, 
Imt  I  can  trust  my  own  head  rather  than  that  of  the  reviewer. 

In  this,  as  in  most  of  the  sexual  maladies,  the  difficulty  of  effecting 
a  cure  is  greatly  enhanced  by  those  sentiments  of  a  fastidious  delicacy 
whidi  sever  so  trenchantly  the  two  sexes  from  each  other  in  the  ordinary 
relations  of  social  intercourse ;  and  to  such  a  degree  does  this  extend 
in  this  dass  of  maladies,  that  the  patient  ordinarily  conceals  the  fact, 
or  the  extent  of  her  suffering,  lest,  upon  betraying  them,  she  should  be 
compelled  to  make  confession  to  the  physician ;  so  that  our  duty  in  the 
cure  is  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  advanced  and  chronical  stages  at 
vhich  the  malady  has  arrived  before  it  is  placed  under  our  care. 

We  are,  in  many  instanees,  not  permitted  to  institute  the  only  inqui* 
ries  that  would  possibly  reveal  to  us  the  precise  nature  and  indication 
of  the  case.  Even  after  we  have  been  consulted,  and  where  certain 
ooBoessioas  are  made,  there  often  remains  some  degree  of  uncertainty, 
becaose  we  cannot  freely  employ  every  means  of  research  in  exploring, 
and  in  repeating  the  explorations  of  their  maladies. 

This  difficulty  is  probably  greater  in  this  country  than  it  is  in  Europe. 
I  am  r^oiced  at  it ;  because,  however  inconvenient,  and  however  baffling 
in  the  particular  instances  of  suffering,  it  is  an  evidence  of  a  high  and 
worthy  grade  of  moral  feeling.  And  I  hope  the  day  is  far  distant 
when  the  spectacle  shall  be  seen  in  our  hospitals,  of  troops  of  women, 
waiting,  in  succession,  for  a  public  examination  of  their  genitalia,  in 
presence  of  large  classes  of  medical  practitioners  and  students  of  medi* 
eine.  I  regard  this  public  sentiment,  as  to  the  sanctity  of  the  female 
modesty  and  chastity,  as  one  of  the  strong  safeguards  of  our  spontanea 
ous  public  polity ;  for  woman,  and  man's  respect  and  love  for  her,  are 
truly  at  the  basis,  and  are  indeed  the  very  comer-stone  of  civilization 
and  public  order.  He  is  but  the  pander  of  vice  who  parades  his 
th^sandff  of  uterine  eases  before  the  public  gaxe ;  and  is  himself  an 
■i«i^k^«»i>  QAUy  vho  ruthlessly  insists  upon  a  vaginal  taxis  in  all  the 
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cases  of  women's  diseases  that,  however  remotely,  may  seem  to  hare 
any,  the  least  connection  with  disorders  of  their  reprodootive  tissues. 

While  I  say  these  things  to  yon,  my  young  friends,  I  am  bound  also 
to  say,  that  it  will  be  your  painful,  even  your  distressing  duty,  to  o6n« 
descend  to  the  task  of  making  such  explorations  sometimes*  It  will  be 
your  duty  either  to  do  so,  or  to  desist  from  bearing  the  responsibility  of 
curing  the  patient,  whose  case  you  cannot  by  any  other  proceeding  become 
acquainted  with.  Yet,  even  in  this  official  ministry,  it  is  possible  so  to 
demean  yourself — to  be  so  filled  with  respect  and  with  compassion  for  the 
afflicted,  as  to  discharge  the  obligation  without  wounding  the  self-esteem 
of  the  patient,  or  Ipwering  yourself  from  the  high  station  of  a  mission^ 
ary  of  health,  furnished,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  with  the  wis« 
dom  and  the  skill,  not  truly  to  raise  the  dead,  and  give  sight  to  the 
blind,  but  yet  to  make  truly  alive  again,  driving  away  the  dark*winged 
fiend  who  is  hovering  over  his  promised  victim,  and  scattering  roses 
where  the  lily  only  drooped  before,  and  opening  up  in  renewed  fresh* 
ness  and  copiousness  the  fountains  and  streams  of  life,  and  hope,  and 
enjoyment  that  always  spring  where  Hygeia  treads. 

What  need  have  I  to  speak  further  in  this  letter  as  to  the  signs  by 
which  the  case  of  prolapsus  uteri  may  be  discriminated  from  all  other 
affections  ?  If  you  remember  the  manner  in  which  Prof.  Carus's  curve 
is  projected,  you  will  also  at  once  perceive  what  must  be  the  attitude 
and  direction  of  the  womb  in  all  the  successive  stages  of  its  descent  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pelvis.  But  lest  you  should  have  forgotten  that 
famous  projection,  let  me  describe  it  again.  Bisect  a  dried  pelvis  from 
front  to  rear ;  set  one  leg  of  a  compass  on  the  symphysis  pubis ;  open 
the  compass  two  or  two  and  a  quarter  inches,  equal  to  the  semi-diame- 
ter of  the  superior  strait  measured  from  pubis  to  saorum;  then  describe 
with  the  free  leg  an  arc  of  a  vertical  circle,  commencing  at  the  plane  of 
the  upper  strait,  and  terminating  before  and  below  the  crown  of  the 
pubal  arch.  This  is  Carus's  curve,  or  the  curved  axis  of  the  excavation. 
This  is  the  curve,  coincidently  with  which  the  centre  of  the  foetal  en* 
cephalon  moves  in  passing  through  the  pelvis,  in  labor ;  and  it  is  the 
curve  down  which  the  womb  slides  as  it  descends  in  prolapsion  of  the 
uterus ;  so  that,  when  the  womb  is  high,  the  os  tinc»  looks  downwards 
and  backwards ;  when  half  down,  it  looks  downwards ;  whereas,  when 
quite  down,  it  points  forwards. 

Please  remember,  however,  that  in  the  descent  of  the  non-gravid 
uterus,  there  is  no  distension  of  the  perineum  like  that  which  attends 
the  advance  of  the  foetal  head.  Consequently,  the  lower  the  womb 
sinks,  the  more  horiiontal  does  it  become,  since  the  perineum  presses  the 
escapbg  cervix  uteri  quite  up  to  the  crown  of  the  arch.    In  fact,  the  cer- 
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Tix  approaches  the  centre  of  Gams's  circle  as  it  falls,  while  the  fundus 
departs  from  it  at  a  tangent.  This  explanation  is  to  help  you  to  discri^ 
minate  betwixt  a  true  retroversion  and  a  mere  prolapsion  of  the  uterus. 

There  is  a  new  book  lately  put  forth  by  Dr.  James  Henry  Bennet, 
of  London.  A  Practieal  Treati%e  on  Inflammatory  Ulceration  and 
Induration  of  the  Neek  of  the  Uterue*  Lend.,  8to.  pp.  212, 1845. 
Dr.  B.  informs  you  that  he  had  long  opportunities  at  Paris,  in  hos- 
pital practice,  to  witness  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  and  to  make  very 
careful  researches  as  to  their  true  nature  and  cure.  The  result  is,  that, 
in  prolapsus,  there  is  always  swelling  or  engorgement  of  the  neck  of 
the  womb ;  which,  by  its  wejght,  pulls  the  organ  down,  dragging  the 
Tagina  with  it.  Such  is  Dr.  Bonnet's  proposition  ;  and  I  now  lay  it 
before  you  in  order  to  ask  you  what  you  think  of  its  reasonableness. 
Fray  observe,  that  an  engorgement  and  swelling  of  the  vaginal  cervix 
uteri  weighs  and  pulls  downwards  the  whole  organ ;  and  when  you  cure 
the  engorgement,  then  the  ponderosity  being  done  away  with,  the  womb 
rises  again  to  its  accustomed  place.  I  quote  from  page  53:  ^*The 
aterus  is  so  slightly  poised  or  suspended  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  that 
the  slightest  modification  in  its  volume  gives  rise  to  a  change  in  its  posi- 
tion. The  inflammatory  hypertrophy  of  the  cervix  increasing  consid- 
erably the  specific  gravity  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the  uterus,  the 
entire  organ  descends,  prolapses." 

Now  here  is  a  rationale  which  you  are  to  accept,  and  accepting,  you 
are  to  act  upon  it  as  a  guiding  principle  in  practice ;  or  you  are  to 
regard  it  as  unsatisfactory  in  itself,  and  incompetent  to  control  your 
therapeutical  or  chirurgical  ministrations.  Judge  now  :  the  weight  of 
a  non-gravid  womb  seldom  exceeds  two  ounces,  and  of  that  the  vaginal 
ceryix  constitutes  not  more  than  one-fifth  part.  But  the  author  says 
that  the  engorgement  and  swelling  of  this  fifth  part  drags  the  womb 
and  vagina  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis,  and  of  course  tends  to 
precipitate  them  both  entirely  outside  the  cavity.  Is  this  a  reasonable 
rationale  ?  Does  it  comport  with  other  and  analogous  facts  ?  Does 
the  womb  tumble  out  of  the  genital  fissure  because  it  grows  heavy  with 
gravidity,  or  with  heterologue  development ;  and  does  not  the  weight  and 
heft  of  a  womb  at  three  or  four  months  of  gestation,  far  exceed  any 
imaginable  augmentation  of  its  weight  in  engorgement  and  swelling  of 
the  cervix  uteri  ?  But,  if  a  gravid  womb  of  three  months  is  not  a 
fallen  womb,  why  should  an  engorgement  of  the  cervix,  not  amounting 
in  increase  of  weight  to  one  ounce  for  the  whole  organ,  have  such  an 
elect  ?  I  cannot  think  you  will  accept  Dr.  Bennet's  rationale ;  nor  will 
yoQ  twit  me  with  the  so  oft-repeated  French  axiom,  ^^  d  ventre  plat 
enfant  tiff 
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You  will  meet  with  many  cases  of  swollen  and  hardened— even  indu- 
rated womb,  in  which  that  organ  comes  to  weigh  a  poond  ot  more,  and 
yet  it  does  not  necessarily  prolapse.  I  certainly  have  had  many  such 
under  my  care,  and  have  not  found  them  to  prolapse ;  indeed,  I  am 
sure  that  one  of  the  worst  procidentias  I  ever  saw  was  that  of  a  womb 
which  would  not,  in  the  scale,  weigh  more  than  an  ounce.  How,  then^ 
can  I  believe  that  prolapsus  is  the  effect  of  increased  weight  of  the 
cervix  uteri  only  ? 

Dr.  Bonnet's  explanation,  then,  does  not  explain  the  cause  of  pro- 
lapsus. Yet  Dr.  B.'s  work  is  very  well  worthy  of  your  regard ;  for  it 
contains  many  cases  of  uterine  disorders  that  were  prudently,  saga- 
ciously, and  successfully  treated.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would 
all  read  his  work,  because  he  is  a  man  of  sense  and  conduct,  who  is 
well  esteemed  in  London.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  hia 
views  of  the  cause  of  prolapsus  uteri. 

I  refer  you  to  remarks  already  made  by  me,  concerning  the  power 
of  the  Tenesmus.  And  I  beg  you  here  to  consider  whether  Dr.  Bennet 
ought  not  rather  to  have  attributed  the  descent  of  the  uterus  to  a  tenes- 
mical  state  provoked  by  uterine  irritation,  whether  located  in  the  cervix, 
or  in  other  portions  of  the  organ,  or  in  the  vagina  itself,  than  to  the 
mere  gravitation  of  an  augmented  weight. 

I  should  think  that,  of  a  given  number  of  cases,  ninety  per  cent, 
will  be  observed  in  persons  who  have  had  children.  Nay,  I  doubt 
whether  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  not  caused  by  gestation 
and  labor ;  for,  of  the  cases  supposed  to  be  prolapsus,  a  very  large 
number  are  not  really  of  that  class,  but  consbt  of  disorders  arising 
from  faulty  innervation  of  various  tissues  within  the  pelvis,  and  curable 
by  other  means  than  those  that  are  indispensable  for  the  successful 
treatment  of  prolapsus  of  the  organ. 

In  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  the  womb,  whose  fundus  grows 
broad  and  expansive,  is  pressed  downwards  into  the  pelvis  by  the  super- 
incumbent weight  of  the  bowels,  and  by  the  tenesmic  force  of  the 
abdominal  muscles.  So  that  the  os  uteri  settles  at  a  lower  plane  of  the 
excavation,  yet  cannot  be  said  to  be  prolapsed,  but  only  pressed  down- 
wards, or  weighed  downwards ;  for  there  is  no  real  disease  of  the 
vagina.  As  pregnancy  advances  and  the  uterus  expands  with  the 
growing  ovum,  the  excavation  of  the  pelvis  becomes  too  small  to  con<* 
tain  it,  and  it  accordingly,  at  about  four  and  a  half  months  of  gestation, 
rises  above  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait.  When  it  has  thus  gone  up, 
at  the  period  of  quickening,  the  vagina  is  greatly  elongated,  so  much 
•0,  indeed,  that  in  making  the  examination  by  the  taxis,  the  extremity 
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-lidlcator  finger  can,  sometimes,  scarcely  be  carried  so  high  up 
•  I'uoh  the  OS  tinc». 

ist  women,  pregnant  beyond  the  fourth  month,  then,  you  will 

:  to  find  the  yery  contrary  of  the  state  of  prolapsion,  and  be  em- 
.  -cd  in  making  the  taxis.     This  is  not  always  the  case.     For  ez^ 

'  '<^,  a  woman  shall  have  a  very  large  and  capacious  upper  strait;  a 

-'t  of  such  dimensions  as  to  offer  no  impediment  to  the  escape  of  the 

id  in  labor.  Of  course,  such  a  strait  will  not  prevent  the  lower  seg- 
'■  '^nt  of  the  gravid  womb  from  settling  down  on  the  very  floor  of  the 
pelvis — a  true  prolapsus,  which  is  a  most  disquieting  thing  for  the 
\ioman,  who  is  subject  to  a  constant  kneading,  or  tenesmic  sensation, 
produced  by  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus  on  the  rectum, 
and  its  jamming  effect  on  the  bladder,  which  is  thrust  by  it  against  the 
pubis,  or  the  lower  extremity  of  the  linea  alba. 

You  may  well  venture  to  anticipate  for  such  a  woman  the  sufferings 
arising  from  a  precipitation  of  the  womb,  after  the  termination  of  her 
pregnancy ;  for  the  long  habitual  descent  of  the  vagina,  thus  brought 
about,  establishes  in  that  very  vagina  a  disposition  to  remain  in  the  same 
shortened  state  long  after  the  cause  is  removed  by  the  birth  of  the 
chUd. 

These  remarks  show  you  how  propef  it  is  to  enumerate  among  the 
causes  of  prolapsion,  an  excessive  amplitude  of  the  pelvis. 

Many  women  complain  to  us  of  having  brought  on  a  falling  of  the 
womb  by  some  great  and  sudden  effort  that  they  have  made ;  such  as 
lifting  a  heavy  child,  or  raising  some  great  weight,  which  caused  the 
sensation  of  something  giving  way  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  Many 
such  explanations  have  been  given  to  me  of  the  causes  of  the  prolapsus 
that  my  patient  complained  of.  Others,  again,  have  accused  their 
monthly  nurse  of  ruining  their  health  by  allowing  them  to  sit  up  too 
early,  as  on  the  fifth  day,  or  the  fourth  day ;  and  many  a  nurse  has 
been  doomed  to  the  condign  denomination  of  careless  huMi/f  because  she 
neglected  to  put  on  the  binder  tight  enough  to  hold  the  womb  up  in  its 
proper  place,  or  for  other  equally  unaccountable  omissions.  But  while 
it  is  true  that  a  woman  getting  out  of  bed  for  half  an  hour  at  that  pe^ 
riod  of  the  lying-in,  certainly  does  allow  the  womb  to  settle  downwards 
from  its  own  weight,  it  is  equally  true  that,  if  it  remains  down  after 
she  has  gone  to  her  couch  again,  it  does  so  on  account  of  the  weakness 
of  the  vaginal  walls,  which  weakness  would  allow  it  to  go  quite  as  far 
down  at  the  first  alvine  dejection,  or  effort  to  pass  the  urine.  When  I 
remember  how  the  womb  is  secured  in  the  pelvis,  I  cannot  believe  that 
a  sudden  effort  can  make  it  suddenly  prolapse,  and  stay  so.  For,  I  am 
very  sure  that  no  alvine  dejection  of  a  woman  who  is  slightly  consti- 
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patedy  can  ever  take  place  but  at  the  expense  of  a  tenesmic  force  suffi- 
cient to  push  the  womb  lower  down  than  it  does  fall  in  eight  out  of  ten 
of  the  real  prolapsions.  Hence,  when  a  patient  tells  me  that  she  made 
her  womb  fall  by  straining  herself  suddenly,  or  by  getting  out  of  bed  for 
half  an  hour,  I  do  not  believe  her,  for  I  cannot  understand  how  she  could 
produce  such  an  effect.  I  always  am  ready,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  suspect  that  she  may  have  brought  about  a  retroversion  of  the  womb, 
but  not  a  pr6lapsion.  A  retroversion  may  take  place  in  an  instant ;  % 
prolapsion  requires  a  long  course  of  preparation,  before  it  can  be  ac- 
complished* I  refer  you  to  Letter  XLI.  for  reasons  showing  that  the 
omission  to  tighten  the  binder  is  rather  conservative  than  injurious  ia 
this  disease. 

But  how  is  a  man  to  know  that  the  womb  is  prolapsed,  taking  his  in- 
formation solely  from  the  statements  of  the  patient  ?  He  cannot  dis- 
criminate between  the  many  causes  of  the  very  same  painful  sensation ; 
that  painful  sensation  being  the  expression  of  distress  arising  from  a 
great  variety  of  states  of  the  parts  in  the  pelvis.  The  only  way  to 
ascertain  very  clearly  what  is  the  fault,  is  to  examine  by  the  Touch ; 
and  even  that  is  insufficient  in  a  great  many  of  the  cases  of  complaint* 
I  say  insufficient,  not  to  detect  a  prolapsion,  but  to  disclose  the  whole 
nature  of  the  malady. 

There  is  but  one  course  to  take  when  the  patient  declines  to  have 
her  serious  case  inquired  into  ;  and  that  is  to  argue  the  point  with  her, 
so  as  to  convince  her  judgment  and  obtain  her  consent ;  else,  we  should 
decline  assuming  the  responsibility  of  curing  her  altogether.  It  is  surely 
better  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  a  case  of  disease,  in  which 
the  absolutely  needful  information  is  withheld.  A  physician  who  acts 
without  knowing  why,  is  more  mischievous  often  than  a  disease  left  to 
its  own  native  tendencies.  Now — to  continue  in  the  care  of  a  case  you 
cannot  cure  because  you  do  not  understand  it,  is  neither  profitable  nor 
honorable.  The  greatest  profit  being  always  attendant  on  him  who 
makes  the  best  and  promptest  cures ;  and  the  greatest  honor  too. 

Dr.  Heberden,  in  his  Commentaries,  chap,  cii.,  says :  "  A  prolapsus 
of  the  vagina,  or  the  womb,  is  only  to  be  relieved  by  a  pessary." 

The  pessary  is  older  than  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  The  Treatise  on 
Diseases  of  Women  by  the  sage  of  Cos  is  full  of  directions  for  the  con- 
fection and  use  of  a  great  many  kinds  of  pessaries ;  and  some  of  them 
are  still  in  use  in  the  world.  The  pessaries  of  old  were  scarce  looked 
on  in  a  true  light — for  the  pena  were  medicated,  and  were  applied  for 
the  most  part  not  merely  as  chirurgical  but  as  medical,  or  rather  a^  the- 
rapeutical agents. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  those  applications  were  futile,  and  even  tidi- 
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colons.  Yet  among  them  are  to  be  found  remedies  that  were  possessed 
of  excellent  virtnes.  Those  old  time  people  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
eirenlation  or  absorption — who  had  no  clear  notions  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  a  scant  histological  information,  could  not  possibly  enjoy 
the  same  power  of  discrimination  as  to  pathological  conditions  or  thera* 
pentieal  power,  as  the  mere  tyro  of  modem  days.  Nevertheless,  they 
conducted  many  cases  with  prudence  and  success,  not  because  they  were 
possessed  of  vast  erudition  and  skill,  but  because  mankind  had  already 
acquired  much  practical  knowledge  of  treatment;  and  those  doctors 
knew  and  used  that  general  or  domestic  medication.  I  shall  not  copy 
a  list  of  the  curious  applications  in  the  way  of  pessaries  mentioned  by 
the  Father  of  Medicine ;  nor  the  strange  methods  recommended  by  other 
ancient  authors.  I  shall  to  amuse  you,  say  that  one  old  writer,  Avens* 
oar,  advises  that  in  an  obstinate  case  of  prolapsion,  the  woman  should  be 
Isid  down  on  the  bed  upon  her  back,  and  firmly  held  there  by  several 
parsons  sitting  upon  her,  while  a  frog,  lizard,  mouse,  or  some  other  such 
terrific  creature  should  bo  thrown  on  her  feet  and  legs,  with  which  she 
shall  be  so  frightened,  and  make  such  efforts  to  withdraw  her  feet  out 
of  the  danger,  that  the  womb  will  at  the  same  time  be  drawn  up  in  its 
place.  But  I  will  give  you  the  passage  out  of  the  venerable  Arabian, 
so  that  the  good  son  of  Islam  may,  though  he  be  dead,  yet  speak  in  this 
distant  land,  whose  existence  he  wot  not  of,  when  he  was  alive. 

*'  If  the  malady,"  says  Avenzoar,  ^*  will  yield  to  light  treatment,  it 
is  well ;  si  non,  fac  cam  supinam  jacere,  et  fac  quod  aliquis  sedeat  super 
pectus  suam,  et  alius  super  crura ;  et  fac  cam  terrere  ponendo  circa 
pedes  ejus  allqua  reptilia,  sicut  sunt  mures  vel  lacertse  aut  ran»  vel 
his-similia ;  ex  quibus  multum  terrefiat,  et  velit  fugere  ab  ipsis  trahendo 
pedes  et  crura  ad  se.;  et  inde  omnia  membra,  et  corpus  totum  simul 
contrabantur ;  et  hac  de  causa  matrix  intus  redibat  ad  locum  suum  ;  et 
cum  redierit  matrix,  fac  elevare  coxas  ejus  in  altum,  et  ordina  ut  jaceat 
supinam,  et  praecipe  ut  non  se  moveat  omnino  aliqua  de  causa,  etiam, 
si  vellet  assellare." — Avenzoar^  Fol.  85, 

I  have,  besides  old  Avenzoar,  a  vast  deal  of  learning  as  to  female 
complaints  now  lying  before  me,  in  a  folio  volume,  whose  title,  printed 
in  alternate  red  and  black  lines,  is  as  follows : — 

"  OTNiBciORUM,  sive  de  Mulibrum,  tum  Communibus  tum  Qravi* 
nARDM,  Pabientium  et  PuBRPBRARUM  Affbctibus  et  Morris  ;  Libri 
Ctrwearuniy  Arabumj  et  Latinorurny  Yeterum  et  Recentium,  Qnotquot 
extant,  &c.  &c.  Opere  et  studio  Israelis  Spachii,  Med.  Doc.  et  Profess. 
Argentinensis,  1597.    Argentinse."    Folio. 

This  celebrated  work  is  very  difficult  to  find ;  I  know  of  only  three 
copies  m  this  country;  one  of  which  is  in  the  Loganian  Library,  another, 
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an  edition  in  three  vobu  qnarto  in  the  library  of  Dr.  J.  Rrfman  Coze, 
and  one  in  Folio  in  my  own  library*  I  was  unable  to  find  it  in  London, 
Parie,  Heidelberg,  or  Geneva — and  ha?e  in  vain  asked  for  it  from 
Leipeic.  I  was  so  fortunate  as  lately  to  obtun  a  good  copy  from  Mr. 
Hector  Bossange  at  Paris. 

It  was  a  great  merit  in  Professor  Spach  to  collect  and  publish  in  one 
Tolume,  so  many  authors  on  the  diseases  of  women^  and  though  the 
progress  of  knowledge  in  these  latter  days  has  rendered  his  labors  little 
useful  in  the  daily  ministrations  of  our  modem  vocation,  we  ought  all  to 
thank  bim  for  his  care  in  transmitting  in  so  tangible  a  shape,  the  notions, 
whether  sound  or  crude,  of  the  fathers  in  our  art. 

Dr.  Spach's  book  contains  the  works  of  Felix  Plater,  of  Moschion 
emended  by  Gesner ;  of  Cleopatra,  Moschion,  Priscian,  and  an  anony* 
mous  author ;  of  Trotula,  or  rather  of  Eros ;  of  Nicholas  Roche ;  Loaia 
Bonacioli,  of  Ferrara;  Jacob  Silvius;  John  Ruff;  Jerome  Mercuriali; 
J.  Baptist  Montana ;  Victor  ^rincavelli ;  Albert  Bottom ;  John  le  Bon; 
Ambrose  Pare ;  James  Gnillemeau ;  Albucasis ;  Francis  Rousset ;  Cor* 
dssus's  account  of  a  Itthopsedion,  or  stone  child;  Caspar  Bauhin;  Maurice 
Gordaaus's  CommefUanf  en  Sippoerate$'$  TreatUe  on  Female  I>iiea$eM; 
Martin  Akakia's  work  on  Diseasei  of  FemaleSj  and  Louis  Mercati's  four 
works  called  Oynwewrum. 

The  first  work  is  that  of  Felix  Plater,  of  Basle ;  then  follows  a  Greek 
copy  of  Moschion,  peri  gunaikeone  Pathone^  a  treatise  on  Female  com- 
plaints ;  after  which,  we  have  a  Harmony  of  Female  Diseases,  Har* 
monue  Gyrmeiorum  ;  the  third  chapter  of  which  treats  of  conception. 
I  mention  this,  not  to  fatigue  you,  but  because  I  wish  you  to  be  aware 
that  pessaries  are  very  ancient  remedies ;  and  that  when  weak  people 
and  quacks  shall  pretend  to  scorn  them,  you  may  not  be  disquieted  on 
that  account,  and  make  yourself  ridiculous  also  by  scoffing  at  a  neces* 
sary  evil ;  for  you  will  find  some,  even  among  the  doctors,  who  think 
that  a  pessary  is  an  incarnate  demon,  which  ought  to  be  laid  in  the  Red 
Sea,  with  all  its  supporters  and  partisans.  Well,  this  third  chapter  has 
an  account  of  pessaries,  described  in  different  paragraphs,  and  severally 
designed  for  every  variety  of  ill — I  shall  count  them  for  you — and  I  find 
here  fourteen  different  sorts  of  pessaries ;  some  to  make  a  woman  con* 
ceive,  and  some  to  make  her  not  conceive,  &c.  fcc. 

As  to  pessaries,  you  would  be  very  much  amused  to  see  the  mixture 
of  good  sense  and  nonsense  contained  in  Hippocrates*s  book,  De  Morb. 
Mutierum  ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  not,  like  the  Divine  old  man,  tie  a 
lady*s  feet  up  to  the  tester,  in  order  to  make  her  womb  go  up  to  ita 
place;  for  you  know  very  well  that  you  can  push  it  up  to  its  place, 
and  that  it  will  stay  up  as  well  for  your  touch  as  for  his  barbarous 
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methodns  medendi.    Old  Sienr  de  la  Motte,  whose  paragraph, I  qnoted 

at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  tells  you  that  the  womb  goes  up  as  soon 

as  yoa  posh  it  with  the  finger,  and  comes  back  again  as  soon  as  you 

take  away  the  support.     The  father  of  all  the  doctors,  I  mean  theSage  | 

of  Cos,  knew  less  of  the  nature  of  prolapsions  than  the  honest  French  ! 

knight.  I 

Ton  may  safely  make  np  your  minds  that,  if  yon  are  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  management  of  these  cases,  yon  will  be  obliged  to 
condescend  to  the  use  of  the  pessary.  A  man  might  as  well  treat 
fractores  without  the  splint,  as  these  afiections  without  some  mechanical 
slay  and  support  on  the  inside,  not  the  outside  of  the  body.  Remember 
what  Heberden  said. 

The  whole  result  of  consideration  of  the  subject  is,  that  pessaries  are 
necessary  evils ;  since  I  conclude  it  is  better  for  a  woman  to  have  a 
pessary,  and  feel  comfortable,  than  not  to  have  one,  and  lie  all  the  year 
lounging  and  losing  her  health,  for  want  of  air  and  exercise;  so  that, 
Dr.  Heberden  is,  though  not  right,  yet  almost  right  in  his  assertion 
above  qnoted. 

I  say  Dr.  Heberden  is  not  right,  but  almost  right;  and  here  are 
my  reasons  for  saying  so.  I  detest  the  pessary,  as  a  disagreeable  and 
disgusting  thing,  whether  to  order  or  to  wear.  I  will  never  employ 
one  except  where  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the  interests 
committed  to  my  care  seem  to  render  it  indispensable.  Now  what  I 
wish  you  to  understand,  is,  that  it  is  not  always  indispensable  even 
to  think  of  the  pessary  because  a  female  has  pain  in  the  back  and 
hypogastrium,  and  a  bearing  down  sensation  and  urinary  tenesmus. 
When  women  complain  of  such  annoyances,  we  are  very  apt  to  leap 
at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  she  has  some  deviation.  But,  I  do 
find  a  very  considerable  number  of  women  who,  complaining  of  uterine 
tenesmus,  attended  with  the  host  of  nervous  pains  and  inabilities  that 
follow  in  the  train  of  uterine  deviations  and  displacements,  yet  have 
none.  You  will  very  readily  come  to  my  way  of  thinking  on  this 
subject  if  you  will  take  Professor  Tiedemann's  Tahulse  Nervorum  Uteris 
and,  looking  at  his  second  plate,  study  leisurely  out  the  distribution 
and  catenation  of  those  innumerable  nerves  that  descend  from  the 
tacral  portions  of  the  great  sympathetic,  and  from  the  upper  uterine 
plexus,  to  knit  and  tie  together  the  whole  of  the  pelvic  viscera  in  a  com- 
BOD  bond  of  innervation.  The  examination  of  this  plate,  and  of  Robert 
Lee's  exposition  of  the  uterine  nerves,  ought  to  show  you  that  though 
a  woman  may  tell  you  she  has  a  bearing  down  of  the  womb,  she  really 
knows  nothing  about  it.  There  are  a  great  many  unmarried  ladies  who 
nplain  in  this  way;  and  who,  in  consequence  of  such  sensations,  lose 
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their  spirits,  and  give  themselves  over  to  a  habit  of  moping  and  fret* 
ting,  out  of  some  prospect  they  set  np  before  their  fancy,  of  useless* 
ness  and  worthlessness  in  the  world.  What,  indeed,  can  be  more 
discouraging  and  melancholy  for  a  fine  girl  than  the  idea  that  she  lets 
into  her  brain,  like  an  idee  dominante^  as  Esquirol  calls  it,  that  she  is 
unfit  to  be  married;  that  she  cannot  have  children;  that  she  has  some 
horrid  malady  of  those  private  parts  of  her  person,  on  whose  health 
and  perfection  all  her  charms  depend — ^because,  she  well  knows  that  a 
woman  with  a  uterine  disease  loses  her  bloom,  her  gayety,  and  splendor. 
These  are  cases  simulating  the  phenomenon  of  prolapsion — and,  indeed, 
it  may  be  that  there  is  some  slight  descent  of  the  organ,  arising  from 
laxity  of  fibre  and  a  general  debility  depen<}ent  on  a  faulty  hsmatoais. 
Such  cases  do  not  at  all  require  that  the  lady  should  be  subjected  to 
the  grief  and  vexation  inseparable  from  a  medical  exploration  by  taxis. 
And,  in  fact,  the  experience  of  the  physician  should  enable  htm,  with  a 
coup  cCoeilj  to  determine  the  non-existence  of  conditions  demanding  so 
painful  a  concession.  Do  not  compel  the  young  girl  then  to  submit  to 
the  debasement  of  a  vaginal  examination  except  on  a  well-founded 
opinion  of  its  necessity  for  her — and  for  you.  When  it  i$  necessary, 
it  is  not  a  debasement.  She  is  a  fool  to  refuse  it;  and  if  yon  be  m 
physician,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  with  the  missionary  heart  and  soul  of  a 
physician,  God's  messenger,  I  say  she  is  a  fool  to  decline  your  proffered 
aid. 

Remember  that  pelvic  pain  does  not  always  imply  deviation  and 
displacement — though  the  patient  herself  may  imagine  that  it  does,  and 
is  unhappy  about  it ;  yea,  even  sick.  I  assure  you  I  have  encountered 
and  do  frequently  meet  with  many  young  girls,  and  certain  young  mar- 
ried women  also,  who  are  thus  afflicted  with  a  thought,  oppressed  with 
a  notion,  and  slowly  assassinated  by  an  idea.  In  encountering  such  a 
case  I  have  often  proceeded  as  follows :  and  I  beg  you  to  pardon  me, 
and  I  beg  the  pardon  of  all  the  critics,  who  perhaps  will  gibbet  me 
before  the  brethren  for  twenty  years  to  come,  should  my  name  last  that 
long,  for  daring  to  put  such  things  in  print.  They  will  say,  indeed 
they  have  said,  that  such  dialogues  as  the  following  are  not  fit  for 
medical  books.  Such  things  they  say  are  below  the  dignity  of  medical 
composition,  and  a  complete  innovation  on  the  time-honored  solemnity 
of  the  powdered  wig,  square-toed  shoes  and  buckles,  and  gold-headed 
eane  of  the  medical  faculty.  I  say  I  beg  pardon  of  the  critics;  and 
hope  they  will  overlook  me,  as  I  consider  myself  merely  holding  a  plain 
chat  with  each  one  of  you  in  particular  in  my  own  library  here  at  home, 
as  I  told  you  I  would  do,  when  I  engaged  before  all  the  class  to  send 
you  these  familiar  letters. 
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I  was  requested  on  the day  of 184-,  to  vUit  Miss  Helen 

Blaaqoe,  at  No.  —  Chestnut  street,  and  when  I  called  at  11  o'clock  in 
tlM  Boming,  I  found  her  reposing  in  a  luxurious /aueei«i7  of  the  richest 
crewel-work.  She  was  arrayed  in  a  beautiful  negligSe^  and  her  slip-* 
pered  feet  rested  on  a  low  ottoman.  The  apartment  was  richly  fur- 
nished with  mirrors,  and  chandeliers,  and  candelabrsa,  and  carved  sofas, 
with  chairs  of  every  form  and  hue. '  A  fresh  bouquet  stood  upon  the 
little  table  near  her,  by  half  a  doien  volumes,  some  of  which  were 
opened  and  lying  on  their  faces,  as  if  taken  up  and  laid  down  in  dis- 
gust ;  her  hair  was  in  curls,  but  carelessly ;  and  the  tout  ensemble  of 
the  young  lady  was  expressive  of  languor  and  indifference,  if  not  of 
pain  or  distress.  As  she  was  an  old  acquaintance,  I  could  speak  to  her 
very  familiarly,  and  so  I  began  the  following  conversation : — 

**  Good  morning,  dear  Helen ;  I  hope  you  are  not  very  sick;  and 
indeed  I  must  think  you  are  not,  if  I  may  judge  by  your  fair  face  and 
bright  eyes.  What  can  yon  possibly  want  with  a  doctor  ?  Don't  you 
know  it  ia  a  rery  dangerous  thing  to  meddle  with  people  who  go  about 
the  world  with  their  pockets  full  of  lancets,  blue  pills,  and  iodine  ?" 

^  Oh  dear  rae,  doctor,  I  am  very  ill  -indeed  !  and  I  desired  to  know 
if  you  could  do  anything  that  might  enable  me  to  get  rid  of  the  pain 
and  weakness  I  have  endured  so  long  V* 

"  How  long  r 

^  Why,  it  is  at  least  two  years  and  a  half  that  I  have  been  absolutely 
broken  down  with  this  misery.  I  can't  stand  up  nor  kneel  at  church 
wilhaQt  pain ;  I  faint  at  Bailey  k  Eatehen's,  or  at  Levy's  compter;  the 
opera  kills  me — I  cannot  dance,  much  less  waltz ;  and  if  I  am  to  live 
tUa  way,  I  do  declare  my  opinion  is  settled,  and  that  is  that  life  is  no 
boon — ^not  worth  having — ^I'd  as  lief  die  as  live." 

^  Tilly-vally,  child !  there  is  little  the  matter  with  you.  You  are 
not  half  as  ill  as  you  think  for,  and  that  I  shall  soon  show  you." 

^  I  didn't  think  that  Dr.  M.  would  make  light  of  a  lady's  sufferings !" 

'^No,  indeed !  I  shall  make  no  game  nor  no  light  matter  of  it ;  so 
don't  fret,  my  dear ;  but  let  us  have  a  complete  understanding  with 
each  other.  I,  that  I  may  know  what  duty  I  have  in  relation  to  your 
CMO ;  and  you,  that  you  may  learn  how  far  you  ought  to  be  obedient 
to  my  eounsels.    To  begin,  then,  what  is  your  age,  Helen  ?" 

**  I  am  just  turned  of  two-and- twenty." 

^*  Charming  age !  Only  two-and-twenty  !  What  a  happy  creature 
you  ought  to  be  !  I  should  think  the  bare  thought  ought  to  cure  you. 
Only  twenty-two !" 

^  But,  doctor,  I  tell  you  I  am  sick ;  what's  the  use  of  two-and- 
twenty  and  ill  health?" 
11 
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<<  Why,  my  dear,  don't  yon  know  that  two-and-twenty  alone  will  care 
yoa  without  a  doctor  7  But  comei  tell  me  about  your  former  health. 
Have  yon  ever  had  violent  diaeases,  aa  fever,  inflammation,  scarlatina, 
rheumatism  V 

^^  Never ;  I  have  been  very  healthy  up  to  the  time  of  this  illness/' 

^^  Pray  !  what  was  your  age  when  you  changed  ?" 

^^  I  was  not  quite  fourteen." 

^^  Was  you  well  before,  during,  and  for  some  time  after  that  occasion?" 

"  Perfectly." 

'<  Have  you  been  regularly  periodical  ever  since  ?" 

"Exactly  so." 

"How  many  days?" 

"  Five  days." 

"  How  many  changes  from  first  to  last  ?" 

"  Twelve." 

"  Always  a  dozen,  eh  !" 

"  Yes — perhaps  sometimes  ten,  sometimes  perhaps  fourteen." 

"  Is  it  still  the  case  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  have  for  the  last  year  not  had  more  than  six  to  eight. 
I  do  believe  it's  leaving  me.     I'm  growing  old." 

"  Pshaw  !  Old  at  two-and-twenty  !  Why  you  are  hardly  bom  yet. 
You  are  a  mere  flower-bud  come  too  early  in  the  spring ;  but  summer 
is  nigh,  and  a  long  summer  may  it  be  to  you.  But  let  that  pass.  Tell 
me,  how  is  your  sleep  ?" 

"  The  sleep  ?  why  not  good— -so  so— often  waked,  often  disturbed 
by  dreaming." 

"  You  must  tell  me  something  as  to  your  digestive  powers.  Have 
you  acidity  and  flatulence  ?" 

"  Yes,  very  much.  I  have  the  bauehe  pdteuu  everj  morning — a 
horrid,  vile  taste  in  the  mouth  and  throat." 

"H-m!  that's  because  you  have  a  quarrel  with  Providence.  Take 
care  you  don't  get  the  worst  of  it.  The  daily  evacuation — is  that  right, 
or  are  you  a  little  constipated  ?" 

"  Oh,  very  much.  I  am  always  obliged  to  take  Seidltts,  or  rhubarb, 
or  some  other  medicinal  horror." 

"  Well,  that's  enough  now.  As  to  exercise,  pray,  my  dear,  have 
you  walked  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  since  this  day  a  year 
•go?" 

"  Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles !  Why,  Doctor,  what  are  you 
thinking  of?  Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  indeed  !  What  an 
idea ! ' 

"  But  consider,  if  you  have  not  walked  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
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a3e8  in  a  year,  yoa  hare  not  walked  as  far  as  from  Front  to  Eleventh 
street  once  a  day,  and  that,  yoa  know,  is  but  just  a  mile.  How  can  yoa 
expect  to  be  well,  and  how  to  keep  clear  of  the  doctors,  unless  yoa  do 
St  least  that  much  walking'?*' 

*^Why — bless  your  soul,  doctor?  I  can't  walk  .round  a  square 
without  suffering  the  most  dreadful  pain  in  my  back  and  down  my 
limbs ;  and  if  I  ever  stand  before  the  glass  to  put  up  my  hair  in  the 
morning,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  drop ;  in  fact,  I  am  now  always  obliged 
to  sit  down  to  dress  my  hair." 

*'  What  a  pity  !  If  I  were  like  you,  I  should  certainly  meet  the  fate 
of  Narcissus — I  should  never  weary  with  gazing  in  the  mirror." 

'*Howso?" 

*'  Is  it  not  delightful  to  look  at  beautiful  objects  ?" 

^*  Ah,  doctor,  doctor  !"  holding  up  her  finger. 

'^  Very  good,  child,  I  see  how  it  is  with  you,  and  how  it's  like  to  be, 
if  you  will  follow  your  own  counsel ;  and  that  is,  that  you'll  get  to  be 
bed-ridden,  and  come  to  what  the  farmers  call  lifting.  But  I  shall 
provide  against  that ;  for,  be  assured,  I  shall  compel  you  to  walk  six 
miles  every  day  of  your  life,  rain  or  shine." 

'^Toa  might  as  well  talk  of  six  hundred  miles  as  six,  sir;  and,  in  fine, 
I  see  yon  have  no  idea  of  my  state  at  all ;  nay,  the  very  reverse.  I'm 
sore  you  speak  very  extravagantly,  sir  !  I  find  myself  really  ill ;  and 
here  are  you  trying  to  talk  or  flatter  me  out  of  a  physical  pain.  Do 
you  suppose  me  a  mdlade  imaginaire  f " 

'*  No,  not  absolutely.  But  I  do  know  already  that  your  malady  is 
less  severe  than  you  have  supposed  it  to  be.  Yet  it  might,  perhaps, 
torn  out  worse  than  I  at  first  suppose ;  and  least  it  should  be  so,  I 
ought  to  learn  more  particularly  what  your  real  condition  is.  Will  you 
suffer  me  to  knock  on  your  chest  a  little  bit  ?  I  wish  to  percuss  it  a 
little,  merely  to  learn  what  kind  of  sounds  it  may  yield  when  struck 
upon." 

^*  Yes,  sir,  as  you  please." 

And  so  I  percuss  her  thorax  all  over  with  the  most  healthful  reso- 
nanee  everywhere. 

**  Now  put  your  fingers  to  your  mouth  and  draw  in  your  breath  be- 
tween them  so  as  to  make  a  hissing  sound  as  the  air  rushes  into  the 
lungs.  Do  it  slowly,  and .  as  long  as  you  can.  I  wish  to  judge  as  to 
how  many  cubic  inches  of  air  you  can  inhale  at  each  forced  aspira- 
tion. Do  it  thus — so— just  as  I  show  you  how.  Yes,  that's  well. 
Why,  you  imbibed  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  inches,  with  one 
aspiration,  and  that  is  most  admirable.  Your  lungs  are  as  soft  and  as 
light  as  the  last  new  sponge  from  Gephalonia  or  Corfu.    Now,  sit  still, 
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and  don't  speak— I  ftm  going  to  count  your  breathings.  There— yoa 
breathe  fifteen  times  a  minute,  and  that  is  just  right ;  just  nine  hundred 
respirations  to  the  hour,  and  very  sufficient  full  ones  they  are.  I  must 
count  your  pulse.  Let's  see — seventy-two  beats  to  the  minute ! — regu- 
lar in  the  intervals  as  the  town-clock  pendulum  1  But  your  face  is 
rather  pale,  I  see ;  nay,  you  are  by  this  better  light  quite  pale.  Have 
you  been  so  long  ?" 

'*  Oh  yes,  sir,  these  two  years ;  these  two  mortal  years  I  am  pale  as 
a  ghost." 

^'  No  wonder ! — ^nobody  can  have  color,  except  out  of  the  rouge  saucer, 
who  does  not  walk  at  least  two  thousand  miles  per  annum  in  the  open 
sunlight.  You  hav'n't  walked  a  hundred.  What  i&  your  ordinary 
weight?" 

'^  Oh,  doctor,  I  used  to  be  exactly  witches'  weight,  one  hundred  and 
seven,  you  know ;  but  now  I'm  all  gone,  and  am  only  ninety-six  and 
three-quarters !    Ain't  it  dreadful  ?" 

**  That  is  a  pity,  I  confess,  though  not  quite  dreadful.  Let  me  feel 
your  arm.  Oome,  there's  something  left  of  you  yet,  for  your  arm  is 
not  an  absolute  parallelepiped,  though  it's  not  as  round  as  I  could 
wish ;  and  I  perceive  that  your  musdes  and  tissues  are  soft,  not  solid 
like  wood  or  ivory." 

*^  Tes,  indeed,  I  am  in  a  most  dreadful  state." 

^'  Well)  never  mind  your  dreadful  state,  my  dear  child — never  mind 
that — watt  a  little  till  I  cure  you,  and  you  shall,  with  the  blessing,  have 
two  cheeks  like  the  sunny  side  of  an  apple ;  and  those  pale  lips  shall 
pout  like  twin  cherries.  But  I  have  one  more  inquiry  to  make,  and 
that  is,  as  to  your  real  ability  to  move  about.  Don't  you  find  when  yoa 
go  up  stairs  that  your  heart  throbs  very  much  ?" 

'^  Throbs  !  doctor !  why  it  jumps  up  to  the  top  of  my  throat!  and  I 
am  so  out  of  breath  that  I  am  obliged  to  stop  on  the  stairs  once  or  twice 
before  I  can  get  up  to  the  top ;  and  my  poor  knees  feel  as  if  they  would 
bend  under  me  in  spite  of  my  will.  In  fact,  doctor,  my  free-will  over 
myself  is  nullified  and  abolished ;  so  you  see  if  you  cure  me  at  all,  you 
are  to  clear  me  of  those  two  antithetical  pests  of  the  time,  nullification 
and  abolition." 

**  Very  good,  very  good,  dear,  I  take.  That's  very  well.  But  let 
us  try  an  experiment  about  this  poor  little  heart  of  yours  that  throbs  so: 
yet  before  we  begin,  let  me  say  that  the  best  test  of  the  power  of  the  heart 
is  that  derived  from  observing  it  when  under  the  influence  of  exercise,  and 
that  is  the  observation  I  am  about  to  make;  but  before  we  try  the  experi- 
ment,  let  us  see  again  how  we  are — how  does  the  heart  behave  itself 
while  you  are  sitting  at  ease,  and  quite  free  from  the  effects  of  any  phy- 
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neal  exertion.  I  wish  to  count  vour  pulse  again.  There— -it  beats 
while  you  are  sitting  on  the  sofa,  just  seventy-two  times  a  minute,  as 
before,  which  is  right.  Now  go  out  at  the  door,  and  walk  to  the  top  of 
the  stair ;  not  in  a  hurry,  but  in  a  good  pace,  as  if  you  were  going  up  for 
your  hat  or  your  shawl ;  and  as  soon  as  you  come  to  the  second  story, 
turn  and  come  back  to  take  your  seat  again,  that  I  may  feel  your  pulse 
after  the  exercise.  I  want  to  know  how  many  additional  pulsations  you 
will  require  to  carry  you  to  the  top  of  the  stair — that's  the  object  of 
my  experiment."  She  walked  up  the  stairs,  and  upon  her  return  I 
found  the  pulse  140  per  minute  (I  have  often  counted  it  at  160  for 
such  a  trip),  and  said  to  her:  '^  See  here  now  what  an  extraordinary 
thing.  Your  pulse,  before  you  went  out  was  seventy-two — ^it  was  one 
hundred  and  forty  upon  your  return ;  that  is  to  say,  to  carry  you  up 
sixteen  feet,  the  height  of  the  ceiling,  your  heart  was  required  to  beat 
.sixty-eight  extra  times,  or  one  hundred  and  forty  times  per  minute. 
Do  you  understand  that,  or  is  it  all  Greek  and  Hebrew  to  you  ?" 

'^  Indeed,  indeed,  I  hav'n't  the  least  notion  of  it,  except  I  know  that 
it  tires  me  to  death  to  go  up,  and  makes  my  heart  palpitate  like  the 
fluttering  of  a  pigeon.     It's  very  strange." 

*^  No,  indeed,"  I  rejoined,  *^  there's  nothing  strange  in  it ;  and  I  can 
make  you  understand  the  matter  very  clearly  in  a  few  minutes,  if  you 
are  willing — and  I  should  like  very  much  to  do  so— because  if  you  could 
but  understand  what  you  really  require  in  the  way  of  a  cure,  I  suppose 
it  would  be  far  easier  to  cure  you." 

"  Oh,  pray  do,  doctor!  do  tell  me  all  about  it,  for  I*m  dying  to  learn 
what  is  the  matter  with  me.  I'm  sure  I  hav'n't  the  least  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  indisposition  that  has  reduced  me  from  the  most  perfect 
health  and  strength  to  this  miserable  condition.  Reason  with  me  about 
it,  for  I  am  not  devoid  of  common  sense  at  least,  and  if  you  yourself 
know  what  it  is  that  ails  me,  you  can  make  me  know  it  also — surely  you 
can.  I  like  reason  and  common  sense  above  all  things.  I  detest  faith 
and  obedience,  except  as  to  serious  things,  and  I  am  a  full  believer  in 
common  sense  and  conviction.  If  you  address  my  common  sense,  you 
will  command  my  most  implicit  faith  and  compliance.  Women,  who 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  sort  of  human  Farias — and  have  lost  caste — are 
always  flattered  and  soothed  by  being  treated  as  if  they  were  really 
reasoning  beings;  for  when  so  treated  they  seem  to  have  regained  their 
caste.  Tell  me,  then,  as  clearly  as  you  can,  without  any  of  your  Latin 
and  Greek  technicalities,  what  it  is  that  ails  me,  for  I  assure  you  I  am 
a  most  miserable,  most  unhappy  creature." 

*'  Well,  then,  open  your  ears — or,  as  Antony  said  to  the  mob,  *  lend 
me  your  ears/  not  that  I  may  pour  any  '  leprous  distilment'  of  Latin  or 
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Greek  into  their  porches,  but  that  I  may  fill  them  with  some  of  the  meet 
enchanting  truths  of  Biology,  or  Life  doctrine,  which  is  the  same  thing. 
Do  you  know  what  Moses  the  prophet  said  about  you,  my  dear?  and  be 
was  a  prophet." 

''  What  did  Moses  say  about  mef' 

^^  Why,  in  speaking  of  yon  he  said  '  the  blood  thereof  i$  the  Itfe 
thereof j'  which  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  where  there  is  no  blood 
there  is  no  life,  or  this  other  equivalent :  where  the  blood  is  bad,  there 
is  a  bad  life,  a  life  not  strong — not  healthful,  hardly  worth  having  as  a 
gift !     Miss  Helen  thinks  so." 

'^  Oh,  my !  doctor !  do  you  mean  to  say  my  blood  is  impure  ?  what 
a  horrid  idea! — how  very  dreadful — shocking !" 

''  Far  from  it,  my  dear ;  it's  bad  because  tt*s  too  pure — it's  too  deli- 
cate, too  lady*like,  too  thin,  too  weak — too  dilute.  It  has  not  enough 
of  consistency,  which  the  doctors  call  Crasis,  to  effect  fully  all  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  given  to  you,  except  when  you  are  sitting  still  or 
merely  lounging.  But  for  any  emergency  or  effort,  it  is  not  strong 
enough;  for  example,  it  is  strong  enough  at  seventy-two  beats  of  your 
heart  to  let  you  sit  on  that  fauteuil  very  comfortably ;  but  it  must  have 
140  beats  to  walk  you  up  one  pair  of  stairs — and  I  am  sure  if  it  would 
be  hurried  by  200  pulsations,  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  lift  you  to  the 
top  of  the  shot-tower  down  yonder  by  the  Navy  Yard !" 

*^  Ah,  doctor,  you  are  talking  parables  with  me ;  and  I  can't  read 
them." 

**'  To  be  sure  you  can't ;  I  didn't  expect  you  could ;  but  you  will,  by 
and  by.  See  here ;  here  is  a  very  large  vein  on  the  back  of  my  hand 
«^I  suppose  you  know  what  a  vein  is,  dont  you?" 

'*  Oh  yes — ^that's  a  veib,  and  so  is  that." 

**  True ;  but  what's  a  vein  for  ?" 

**  I'm  sure  I  don't  know ;  but  I  believe  they  are  where  people  are 
bled,  am't  they  ?" 

<«  Tes — ^but  if  people  are  bled  from  their  veins,  it  is  because  there  is 
blood  inside  of  them.  Now,  attend  carefully  to  what  I  say.  Do  you 
see  this — this  is  a  vein — and  you  are  to  understand  that  a  vein  is  a 
blood-tube.  This  one  on  my  hand  is  about  the  size  of  a  swan  quill,  is 
it  not?" 

*^  Yes,  sir,  it  seems  so." 

^^  But  this  tube,  this  swan  quill,  has  another  tube  inside  of  it — a  quill 
inside  of  the  barrel  of  the  swan  quill,  and  the  two  grow  fast  to  each 
other,  making  a  double-coated  tube ;  do  you  understand  that  ?" 

«  Perfectly.    That's  very  clear." 

^^  Very  well ;  now  you  see  I  have  many  veins  on  the  back  of  my 
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hand ;  for  I  am  getting  old,  and  thej  become  more  visible  in  the  aged, 
than  in  anch  joang  things  as  yon :  look  at  your  own  hand — I  see  a 
small  Uae  trace  where  the  delicate  vein  tints  through  the  translucent 
skin.  How  pretty  it  looks  !  But  you  see  I  have  not  one  vein  only, 
but  a  thousand — ^nay,  {Perhaps  many  thousands — which  are  connected 
with  certain  still  smaller  tubes,  that  are  called  by  us  capillaries,  because 
empiUum  is  Latin  for  a  hair,  and  because  these  capillaries  are  as  small 
and  fine  as  hairs.     They  are  all  blood-tubes.    Do  you  see  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  very  plainly." 

^*Well;  these  capillaries  are  millions  and  billions  in  nuihber ;  but  they 
are  only  the  fine  extremities  of  arteries  and  the  beginnings  of  veins.  Ar- 
teries are  the  tubes  that  beat ;  we  feel  an  artery  to  discover  its  pulses, 
its  pnlsations.  When  a  doctor  puts  his  finger  on  your  wrist,  he  does  it 
in  order  that  he  may  feel  your  arterial  pulse.  That  pulse  is  caused  by 
the  action  of  the  heart,  which  fills  and  empties  itself  by  turns  of  the 
blood  that  comes  into  it  from  the  veins,  discharging  it  into  the  arteries 
from  whence  it  runs  into  the  capillaries,  thence  into  the  veins,  and  so 
back  to  the  heart  again — which  is  what  is  called  the  circulation  or  circle 
of  the  blood.  As  the  heart  forces  the  blood  out,  it  forces  it  with  a 
pulsatory  motion.  If  the  pulse  is  big,  hard,  violent,  it  is  because  the 
heart  sends  out  much — ^violently  into  a  tube  that  strongly  resists  it ; 
and  therefore  the  tu^e  feels  hard,  big,  strong.  So,  now,  you  are  to 
know  that  the  arteries,  the  capillaries,  and  the  veins,  all  alike  consist 
of  double-coated  tubes,  the  end  of  an  artery  being  the  beginning  of  a 
c^»Qlary. 

^  I  understand  you  perfectly  ;  pray  go  on.  Oh,  how  I  should  like 
to  be  a  doctor." 

^  No  yon  wouldn't !  For  it  is  the  most  abominable  vocation  ever 
nan  was  engaged  in,  or  woman  either.     But  let  us  proceed. 

^  Now,  how,  much  blood  do  you  suppose  is  in  that  little  96  pounds 
of  a  body  of  yours?" 

^  How  should  I  know  ?" 

*'  Sure  enough,  how  should  you?"  but  it  is  variously  estimated  at  500 
or  600  ounces — ^but,  500  ounces  is  81  pounds; 'leaving  you  65  other 
pounds  of  flesh,  bones,  and  so  forth.  But  all  this  blood  is  contained  in 
those  arteries,  capillaries,  or  veins,  we  were  just  now  talking  of.  And 
this  blood  is  not  in  contact  with  any  part  of  your  whole  substance,  save 
that  inner  tube,  that  inner  quill  within  the  swan  quill ;  but,  that  inner 
tube  is  called  the  ^  common  membrane  of  the  bloodvessels,'  and  it  would 
be  much  more  sensible  of  us,  if  we  would  never  call  it  by  any  other  name 
than  the  blood-m bmbranb,  or  the  blood-making  membrane :  and  if  I 
were  not  too  well-bred  to  speak  Greek  in  your  ears — ^I  might  call  it 
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from  ^  A»^f Mtfif,  hhit4>ereitung,  the  hsematosio  membrane.  The  Greek 
word  signifies  blood-preparing,  or  blood-manufacturing  membrane ;  or 
perhaps  I  might  call  it  the  Endangium,  which  means  the  inner  vessel, 
or  inner  tube,  for  that  is  the  name  that  is  preferred  for  it  by  the  great 
German  physiologist,  the  illustrious  Burdach  ;  and  a  very  pretty,  con* 
▼enient  name  it  is,  which  expresses  the  idea  of  an  inner  vessel." 

'*  Mr.  Burdach !  who  is  Mr.  Burdach  ?  Why  do  you  depend  on  him 
—is  he  so  great  a  name  ?" 

'^  Burdach !  Why,  Helen !  you  put  me  in  mind  of  the  newspapers.'* 

^'  How  do  I  put  you  in  mind  of  the  newspapers,  doctor  ?" 

^'  Don't  you  remember  all  the  newspapers  asking,  Who  is  James  K. 
Polk?  My  dear!  Mr.  Fred.  Burdach,  Professor  at  Koenigsberg, 
ought  to  be  as  much  known  as  Aristotle,  or  Cuvier,  or  Linnsus,  or  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  or  the  most  brilliant  intelligence  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory or  biography.  Burdach,  indeed !  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  always  to 
take  off  my  hat  and  make  a  bow  when  I  see  his  name  or  hear  it.  He 
is  a  German  Kanteio-Schelling-ian-Okenian  physiologist  and  metaphysi* 
cian,  strong  as  Fichte  in  thought,  and  elaborate  in  learning  as  all  the 
Jesuits  of  Port  Royal,  and  old  Mons.  Yirey  to  boot.  Burdach  makea 
me  feel  like  the  Arab  doctor  who  said,  *^  se  mallo  cum  Galeno  errare 
quem  cum  omnibus  aliis  bene  sen  tire"— he  would  rather  be  wrong  with 
Galen  than  right  with  all  the  world  besides.  Bi^  let  us  go  on  with  our 
endangium. 

*^  If  all  the  blood  in  your  body  touches  this  membrane,  this  tissue^ 
this  endangium,  and  nothing  else  in  the  wide  world — then  you  have 
wit  enough  to  perceive  that,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  blood,  that  cause  must  exist  in  this  hiematosic  membrane ; 
I  say  exist  in  it,  either  as  originally  resident  therein,  or  at  the  least,  as 
transmitted  therethrough.  This  membrane  is  the  ultimate,  or  the  pen- 
ultimate  tissue  in  the  hematosis. 

^^  Suppose  that  membrane  to  be  all  right — all  well — perfectly  healthy 
and  active  in  the  performance  of  its  duty  in  making  *  the  blood  thereof,' 
don't  you  see  that  ^  the  life  thereof  will  be  good  and  strong,  and  dur^ 
ble  and  pleasant.  But,  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  hsematosio 
membrane  is  pale,  flaccid,  sick — weakly — ^good  for  nothing,  can't  you 
see  that  *  the  blood  thereof  will  be  like  '  the  life  thereof — ^good  for  lit* 
tie,  or  good  for  nothing  ?    But  the  blood  thereof  is  the  life  thereof." 

♦•  Oh  yes— certainly,  how  very  curious — and  how  vastly  amusing !" 

^*  Amusing  I    It's  more  than  amusing,  it's  useful. 

*^  But  come,  let's  get  on  with  our  lecture.  See  here,  now,  here's  a 
little  shagreen  box,  with  this  brass  tube  in  it,  that  I  shall  take  out. 
This  is  one  of  Dr.  Donne's  microscopes ;  it  is  composed  of  certain 
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BMgDifying  glasses  so  adJBsted  the  one  behind  the  other  that  any 
object,  seen  through  it,  is  greatly  magnified;  and,  indeed,  yon  can 
diseoTer  in  it  objects  so  small  as  to  be  far  too  minute  to  t>e  seen  by 
the  naked  eye.  It 's  a  very  pretty  instrument,  and  a  very  nsefol  one, 
too,  especially  to  ns ;  who  often  have  occasion  to  see  things  that  other 
people  cannot  see — and  ne  do  see  them,  too,  though  the  vulgar  accuse 
US,  now  and  then,  of  pretending  to  see  through  a  grindstone.  Lend  me 
a  needle." 

**  A  needle,  oh !  I  hav'n't  one." 

^*Not  a  needle! — why!  what  should  a  lady  do  without  a  needlt? 
I  thought  a  lady  and  a  needle  as  inseparable  as  Chang  and  Eng.  It!s 
a  bad  sign,  when  a  lady  has  no  needle!  Why,  you  must  be  sick  indeed, 
Helen,  not  to  have  a  needle  about  you !  Don't  you  know  a  woman  is  a 
needling  and  thimbling  machine.  I'm  sorry  there's  no  needle.  Well,  then, 
a  pin — surely  you  have  a  pin !.  Thank  you.  Now  look !  I  prick  my 
Sttger  with  the  pin,  and  there's  a  minute  droplet  of  blood,  and  now,  I" 
have  put  the  little  drop  on  this  plate  of  glass :  and  there,  it  is  adjusted 
under  the  object-glass  of  the  microscope — ^now,  look  through  it ;  wbajt 
do  you  see  ?" 

*^  Good  gracious  !  what  a  curious  sight  I — ^why  I  see  a  million  of  her-' 
riea,  or  peas,  or  shots,  or  little  balls ;  no,  they  are  not  balls ;  they  look 
Vke  little  bits  of  biscuits ;  or  rather  they  are  like  new  thick  quarter 
dollars  on  the  banker's  counter." 

'*  You  are  perfectly  right,  dear ;  they  do  look  like  little  thick  quarter 
dollars,  or  small  discuses.  Those  objects  that  you  are  gasing  at  are 
magnified  by  the  glasses  just  300  diiimeters ;  and  they  consist  of  the 
particles  of  the  blood,  or  corpuscles  of  the  blood — they  used  to  be 
called  globules  of  the  blood ;  at  the  present  day  they  are  called  blood- 
disks.     Don't  you  see — ^they  are  floating  in  a  kind  of  watery  fluid  ?" 

^*  Oh  yes,  plainly.  I  see  them  swimming  about  and  rolling  over  and 
over. 

**  Well,  that  fluid  is  the  serum  of  the  blood  containing  some  albumen, 
which  is  dissolved  in  it.     Was  yon  ever  bled  ?" 

*^  Dear  me,  yes  !  what  American  was  never  bled  ?" 

^  Sure  enough  !  Well,  when  you  was  bled,  the  blood  divided  itself 
into  two  parts,  one  red  solid  cake  part,  and  the  other  a  pale  yellowish 
fluid  or  watery  part :  you  see  those  parts  separate  in  the  microscope. 
The  disks  are  the  red  blood,  and  the  other  the  serum  or  watery  part. 
If  yoa  was  bled  for  a  pleurisy,  you  probably  observed  on  the  top  of  the 
red  cake  clot  a  thickish  or  bufi'olooking  colored  matter,  or  crust — that 
was  another  portion,  called  fibrin.  The  last  portion  to  be  named,  you 
never  saw— it  is  the  albnmmous  portion,  or  albumen  (which  is  very 
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nearly  pure  in  white  of  eggs),  dissolved  in  that  watery  part  of  the 
blood  in  which  you  see  the  disks  floating,  so  that,  though  it  is  there, 
you  don*t  see  it ;  neither  could  you  see  a  lump  of  sugar,  when  it  is  dis- 
solved in  your  glass  of  eau  BticrSe.  Now  come,  we  have  analyzed  the 
blood,  and  divided  it  into  four  parts,  or  kinds  of  things :  1,  disks,  2, 
albumen,  3,  fibrin,  4,  water.  When  all  these  parts  are  justly  mixed  and 
proportioned,  the  blood  is  healthy ;  when  otherwise,  it  is  unhealthy ; 
yours  is  unhealthy." 

^*  How  is  mine  out  of  order,  doctor  7" 
•  ^*  It  has  too  much  water.*' 

•*  How  do  you  guess  at  that  ?" 

*'  I  don't  guess  at  it ;  I  iee  it  B,nifeel  it." 

"  You  see  it !  Oh !  Oh,  doctor !" 

"  Yes,  truly — I  see  it  in  your  pale  lip  and  cheek ;  I  see  it  in  your 
hurried  breathing  when  you  walk  up  stairs ;  I  feel  it  in  your  pulse  at 
one  hundred  and  forty  for  rising  sixteen  feet  upwards,  on  the  stairs, 
whereas,  while  you  sit  still  it  is  only  seventy-t^o." 

*'  Ah,  doctor,  you  are  in  Greece  again." 

'^No,  my  dear,  not  at  all.     It's  all  plain  Yankee." 

"  It's  Greek  to  me — ^nay,  I  fear  it's  gibberish." 

**  Stop  a  bit ;  let  me  tell  you  that  those  great  men,  Mr.  Andral,  Mr. 
Gavarret,  Mr.  Franz  Simon  and  many  others,  have  analysed  the  blood 
over  and  over  again,  in  all  sorts  of  diseases,  as  well  as  in  the  healthy 
state ;  and  they  pretty  nearly  agree  in  this  conclusion — that  in  one 
thousand  grains  of  healthy  blood  of  man,  there  are  of 
Water  790  grains 

Disks  127      " 

Albumen  80     « 

Fibrin  8     " 

1000  grains. 

This  is  either  the  truth,  or  so  near  it,  that  it  is  safely  to  be  received  as   « 
truth.     But,  if  Moses  is  true,  also,  where  he  says,  *  the  blood  thereof  is 
the  life  thereof,'  then,  when  in  your  blood  the  figures  for  the  analysis 
stand  thus. 


Water 

840  grains, 

Disks 

71     " 

Albumen 

80     «' 

Fibrin 

9     « 

1000  grains- 
it  must  be  clear  that,  in  as  far  as  the  blood  thereof  is  the  life  thereof, 
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the  life  is  weakened,  for  fhe  blood  is  weakened,  and  that's  the  fact  as 
to  yon,  my  darling  Helen." 

*^  Why,  what  in  the  world  has  come  over  me,  to  put  my  blood  so  out 
of  order  r 

*^  That's  a  question  I  cannot  exactly  answer  now — perhaps  I  can  by- 
aiid-by.  For  the  present,  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  your  Endangium 
18  out  of  order,  and  consequently  fails  to  do  its  duty  in  perfecting  those 
materiala  for  the  manufacture  of  the  blood  that  are  poured  within  its 
walls." 

**  But,  doctor !  I  haye  always  learned  that  the  blood  is  made  out  0f 
our  food." 

^*  Yes,  truly,  so  it  is ;  yet  the  blood  is  never  blood  when  separated 
from  the  presence  and  contact  of  the  Endangium.  Before  that  contact 
is  made,  it  is  first  chyme  and  next  chyle,  not  blood.  Very  soon,  nay 
almost  immediately  after  it  is  pour^  into  the  vessels,  it  becomes  perfect 
blood,  provided  the  Endangium  be  perfect.  If  it  is  drawn  out  of  the 
vessels  it  ceases  to  be  blood  and  becomes  a  clot,  surrounded  with  water 
or  serum.  You  call  it  blood,  but  I  say  no ;  it  is  not  blood,  it  is  coagu- 
lated blood,  which  is  a  very  different  affiftir.  Many  of  the  doctors  deny 
this  to  be  true,  and  they  say  that  I  am  a  theorist,  and  all  that.  I  am 
sorry  for  them,  and  I  wish  them  better  informed,  as  I  am  sure  their 
SQCoessors  will  be.  Now,  my  dear  patient,  I  verily  believe  your  Endan- 
gium is  weak  and  pale,  and  that  it  will  never  be  right  again  until  you 
restore  its  force  by  air  and  exercise,  and  proper  training.  Let  me  tell 
you  something  about  training." 

**  Very  well,  doctor,  go  on — I'll  listen." 

**  Such  things  are  scarce  fit  for  ears  polite — but  for  the  sake  of  the 
iUustration,  permit  me  to  say,  that  there  was  lately  a  famous  English 
pugilist,  or  prize-fighter,  named  Thomas  Orib.  He  was  as  bold  as  a 
lion,  or  even  our  General  Taylor.  For  the  sake  of  an  agreeable 
pass-time,  his  friends  and  he,  too,  laid  large  bets  that  he  could,  on  a 
day  fixed,  beat  an  immense  negro,  called  Molynoaux,  in  a  pugilistic 
encounter;  and  so  Tom  was  handed  over  to  the  celebrated  Col.  Barclay, 
of  Uri,  in  Scotland,  to  be  trained  for  the  fight.  When  he  came  under 
the  colonel's  guidance  he  was  a  great  fatty  sort  of  a  fellow,  who  could 
not  ran  a  hundred  yards  without  getting  out  of  breath.  He  had  drunk,  I 
suppose,  quantities  of  beer  and  brandy,  and  had  lived  rather  a  heedless 
sort  of  life,  so  that  his  blood  was  out  of  order  and  his  flesh  not  so  hard  and 
Bolid  as  the  Prince  of  Denmark's — which,  if  you  remember,  would  not 
melt,  though  his  royal  highness  was  so  anxious  that  it  should.  Tom  Crib's 
would  ^melt,  resolve,  and  thaw  into  a  dew ;'  and  if  it  would,  he  was  not  fit 
to  sneoonter  the  gigantic  blackamoor.  Well,  Col.  Barclay  gave  him  some 
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doses  of  medicine,  made  him  perspire,  regulated  his  diet  by  veigbt  and 
measure,  made  him  walk,  pitch  the  bar,  ran,  and  so  forth,  according  to 
a  prescribed  rule  of  training,  and  the  end  was,  that  in  about  ninety  days 
Tom  could  run  a  mile  up  a  Highland  hill  and  stand  upon  the  top  with«> 
out  drawing  a  long  breath.  In  short,  he  was  so  thoroughly  trained, 
that  is  to  say,  brought  into  such  a  condition  of  health  and  strength,  that, 
with  the  greatest  unconcern^  he  encountered  and  easily  overthrew  his 
blackamoor  adversary.    Pierce  Egan's  account  of  it  is  very  curious. 

*'  The  moral  of  this  history  is  a  very  good  moral  indeed — it  is  that 
every  sick  person  does  not  want  a  doctor,  and  that  you,  my  dear,  do 
want  a  trainer;  and  if  you  had  one,  it  would  not  be  long  before  you 
could  go  up  stairs  beginning  at  seventy-two  and  ending  at  seventy-three 
or  seventy-five  pulses  instead  of  one  hundred  and  forty." 

'^  Well,  doctor,  can't  you  put  me  in  a  way  of  this  training  ?*' 

**  Yes,  I  can;  but  I  can't  do  it  like  Col.  Barclay.  I  only  wish  that, 
instead  of  having  a  Smithsonian  Institution  to  buy  old  musty  volumes 
with,  we  had  a  real  Barclay  College  to  save  the  health  and  lives  of  half 
the  nice  young  ladies  in  the  land.  Talking  of  musty  old  books,  what 
old  book  is  that  on  the  pier  table?" 

'*0h,  I  believe  it  is  some  horrid  Latin  thing  that  papa  picked  up  at 
auction  last  night;  and,  would  you  believe  it,  he  thinks  he  has  got 
quite  a  treasure  in  it.     He  is  always  buying  such  old  things.'* 

^^  So,  indeed,  he  has.  Why,  it's  a  Fifteener !  a  copy  of  Seneca 
printed  at  Venice  by  Bernadine  de  Goris  of  Cremona,  in  1492.  Bless 
me,  a  real  beautiful  Fifteener!  Why,  that  prince  of  bibliomanes,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Frognall  Dibdin  himself,  or  even  the  Most  Noble, 
the  Earl  of  Althorpe,  would  feel  lucky  to  get  such  a  precious  biblio- 
graphical morceau  into  the  catalogue  of  the  Aedes  Althorpianss;  and 
what  admirable  preservation !  Look,  child !  this  ink  is  as  black,  and 
as  delightfully  clean  put  on,  as  if  Lea  and  Blanchard  themselves  had 
printed  it  with  the  Exploring  Expedition  press  but  yesterday.  Oh, 
what  a  delicious  old  treasure  of  a  book ! 

**  See  here,  Miss  Helen,  here  is  Seneca's  fifteenth  letter  of  the  second 
book,  to  Lucilius;  and  I  find  it  has  a  passage  about  you.  But  you  will 
read  it  yourself,  won't  you  ?" 

*^  What !  I  read  such  an  old  pagan  as  that,  and  in  those  horrid  types, 
and  that  incomprehensible  lingo,  which,  thank  Heaven,  I  do  not  under- 
stand, nor  don't  wish  to--iior  Dutch  neither." 

*^  Ah !  what  a  pity  that  you  ladies  like  nothing  but  novels  and  poetry ! 

*'  Well,  then,  Seneca,  for  I  must  tell  you  of  it,  is  speaking  in  this 
letter  to  Lucilius  about  the  necessity  of  health  as  a  means  of  happiness 
and  activity  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  accuracy  in  its  operations* 
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ys  he,  we  be  not 

lount  of  the  bodily 

:  madmaoy  governed 

-t  design  ought  to  be 

.lould  be  to  keep  the 

„^^  y,  that  it  is  very  foolish 

^^^^  time  were  used  to  do— 

ulated  to  strengthen  the 

best  school  of  gymnastics 

trong  or  as  heavy  as  an  ox* 

-onveniens  litterato  viro,  oocu- 
.  vicem  ac  latera  firmandi ;  cam 
overint,  nee  vires  unqoam  opimi 

)  do  with  me  V 
A  ith  yon,  child !  it  dearly  shows  that 
'ome  portion  of  every  day  to  the  con- 
good  old  man  finds  fault  with  them  for 
. .    I  am  v^ry  sure  that  the  old  Romans 
were  much  wiser  than  the  English,  the 
vnglo- Americans,  in  respect  to  their  care 
I  devote  much  time — many  of  them,  as 
study  and  practice  of  those  exercises,  baths, 
that  kept  them  like  so  many  Tom  Cribs,  in 
.,  in  fact,  the  Greek  Phalanx  was  in  conse- 
reversible;  and  a  Roman  Legion  thought  no 
an  cavalry,  or  Dacian  spear-men,  than  Rough 
utt  did  of  the  poor  Peons  of  Mexico.    The  gym- 
.3  of  the  Romans  enabled  them  by  strength  and 
c  world;  indeed,  they  were  a  set  of  complete  Tom 
.bout  knocking  the  rest  of  the  world  into  the  middle 
],  in  fact,  they  got  much  glory  and  a  great  deal  of 
-  locate  in  as  we  say;  but  there's  this  other  melancholy 
it,  that  there's  not  a  valley  nor  a  hill,  nor  a  river  or 
Tanais  to  Gibraltar,  nor  from  London  to  the  falls  of  the 
.ot  drunk  their  blood,  and  seen  their  skulls  grinning  at 
,  and  their  bones  mouldering  under  the  night  dew,  for  the 
white  with  their  bones.    It  makes  me  melancholy  to  think 
line  young  farmer  fellows  like  Tityrus  and  Meliboeus,  dying 
..onor  so  far  from  home;  leaving  their  Galateas  and  Lalages 
hopeless,  hapless  maidenhood— or  wait  for  some  other  lover 
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— for  I  am  for  one,  disposed  to  ask  with  old  Jack  in  the  play,  can  honor 
set  a  leg  7    No:  or  heal  the  grief  of  a  wound?    No/' 

"  How  you  do  talk,  doctor !" 

^^  Well,  my  dear,  I  hope  it's  not  disagreeable  to  you  ?*' 

^^  Oh  no,  far  from  it.  Tet  I  confess  myself  stone  blind  as  to  any  con- 
oern  I  have  with  Tityrus  or  Meliboeus,  or  Lalage  and  Galatea;  what 
pretty  names,  though  !*' 

^^  Yes,  indeed  !  some  of  their  names  are  far  prettier  than  our  Sally's 
and  Patty's  and  Betty's:  but  you  have  this  concern,  namely;  that  you 
liye  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  they  before  the  year  one-— and  yet 
you  don't  know  half  so  well  how  to  take  care  of  your  bodily  health,  as 
those  old  time  people  did ;  for  the  world  in  some  respects  of  useful 
knowledge  has  lost  ground,  not  gained  it.  It  makes  railroads  to  break 
people's  arms  and  legs  with,  and  steamboats  to  blow  them  up ;  but 
society  is  not  half  so  elegant  and  grand  as  it  was  in  their  great  day. 
Now  you  who  are  listening  to  my  voice  cannot  run  fifty  yards  upon  a 
level  without  panting  for  breath,  and  beating  your  little  heart  like  a 
pigeon  fluttering ;  but  Galatea  could  run,  or  even  fly." 

"Who  was  Galatea?" 

"  She  was  the  maiden  that  threw  an  apple  slily  at  her  sweetheart's 
head,  and  then  flew  to  hide  among  the  young  willows,  but  took  care  to 
let  him  have  a  glimpse  of  her  before  she  disappeared:  does  not  Virgil 
say  of  heTjfugit  ad  Mlieeu  t  she  could  fly ;  but  you  can't  go  up  stairs 
without  making  your  pulse  simulate  that  of  a  person  in  a  scarlet  fever. 
And  it's  your  own  fault,  and  nothing  else,  for  you  have  not  walked  865 
miles  in  the  entire  year  1846.  Why,  bless  your  soul !  a  bee  thinks  no- 
thing of  going  to  Farmer  Robinson's  buckwheat  field,  six  miles  off,  and 
back  again  hidf  a  dozen  times  a  day  merely  for  a  little  honey  and  wax. 
And  Sttkey,  the  cow,  would  starve  to  death  in  the  richest  grass  lot  were 
she  to  lie  down  or  even  stand  still  all  day.  Sukey  must  walk  about  to 
pick  up  the  material  for  her  cud.  Tou  lounge  on  the  sofa,  and  your  maid 
brings  it  to  you  on  a  silver  salver !  Everything  must  move,  Helen.  I 
verily  believe,  that  the  mute  cabbages  would  die,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
exercise  that  the  wbd  gives  them ;  and  surely,  dear  Helen,  if  there  be 
a  real  pleasure  in  this  world,  it  must  be  that  which  is  enjoyed  by  a  corn- 
field, when  the  sephyrs  dance  adown  the  wheat  ears,  and  they  courtesy 
to  them  and  wave  them  along,  bowing  their  heads  upon  their  slender  and 
graceful  stems  as  the  Favonians  pass  by.  Don't  you  think  the  bread 
is  sweeter  and  whiter  for  every  motion  that  the  winds  have  communi- 
cated to  the  dancing  grain  ?  There's  the  poor  potato  !  see  how  sick  it 
has  got  I  and  all  from  being  shut  up  like  Jtfiss  Helen,  in  one  small  hole 
for  so  many  y^ars.   The  whole  genus  solanum  batatas  has  been  sick  for 
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vant  of  exercise.  Are  not  our  houBes  our  holes,  to  which  we  retire 
like  the  foxes  in  the  Testament  ?  You  say  you  cannot  walk,  you  cannot 
enjoy  the  church  seryices  to  edification,  because  it  hurts  your  back  and 
sides,  and  limbs,  and  you  are  ready  to  drop.  I  was  going  to  say,  but 
shall  not,  hang  your  back  !  forget  your  back,  and  your  back  will  forget 
yon." 

**  My  dear  doctor,  talking  is  not  gding  to  cure  my  back  and  make  me 
well  again." 

^  I  do  not  say  it  will ;  but  it  may  teach  you  in  your  own  interest. 
At  all  events,  this  I  can  most  solemnly  assure  you  of.  1st.  That  you 
are  not  ill ;  that  you  only  haye  a  thin  watery  blood.  2d.  That  your 
membrana  yasorum  communis  which  is  your  blood-membrane,  your 
haematosic  tissue,  is  feeble.  3d.  That  your  pains  are  what  we  call 
nenre  pain,  neuralgia,  not  pains  from  inflammation;  and  that  they 
carry  in  them  no  element  of  death  and  ruin,  loss  of  beauty,  or  loss 
of  lovers.  4th.  That  when  your  blood  shall  stand  at  the  figures  3,  80, 
127,  790,  your  weakness  will  be  gone ;  your  nerye  streams  will  flow 
firom  the  brain  and  spine-cord  steadily,  at  the  impulse  of  the  yegeta- 
tiye  force,  or  at  the  command  of  your  Free  will ;  that  the  apple  shall 
Uoom  on  your  cheek  again  and  the  cherry  pout  on  your  lip,  and  the 
waltz  and  the  cachuca  shall  not  fatigue  you ;  and  that  all  the  ghastly 
ctoads  of  blue  imps  that  loye  to  hoyer  oyer  and  about  you,  to  yex  and 
torment  yon,  will  disappear  in  the  radiance  of  a  face  beaming  with  health 
and  hope,  and  happiness,  'just  as  the  sun  licks  up  each  sneaking  star,' 
MB  Tom  Moore  says.  Don't  you  know  what  happens  to  the  celery,  my 
dear?" 

"Why,  what?" 

*'  This  happens  to  it :  it  grows  up  a  great  green  rank  stalk,  hard 
enough  to  make  a  whip-handle ;  yei^  disagreeable,  tough  and  fibrous  to 
the  taste.  Nobody  likes  it,  for  it  is  too  strong,  too  healthy,  because 
haying  been  waved  in  the  wind  for  its  exercise,  and  shone  on  by  the  sun, 
it  got  both  color  and  strength.  Now  Adam  the  gardener  comes  into 
his  garden,  and  gating  round  he  sees  this  great  coarse  brute  of  a  celery- 
stalk.  He  says, '  So,  Mr.  Clodhopper,  thou  coarse  fellow  thou ! — dost 
think  then  art  fit  to  be  admitted  to  the  salad-dish  of  an  aristocratic  gour- 
mande?  Shade  of  Brillat ! — no,  siree !  I  shall  soon  make  a  yeal  of  thee. 
I  shall  weaken  thee,  sir,  and  take  that  horrid  green  cheek  out  of  thee, 

air,  and  make  thee  so  delicate,  sir,  that  even  Miss  Helen can  de- 

Ugbt  in  and  approve  thee,  sir' — and  so  Adam  the  (hardener  makes  a 
deep  trench  and  piles  the  earth  up  about  him  almost  to  the  top  of  his 
stalk,  and  effectually  quiets  all  motion  in  him :  in  fact,  he  splints  him, 
as  we  doctors  say,  and  puts  him  in  the  dark:  and,  even  more,  the 
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81111*8  life-giving  beams  no  longer  reach  his  buried  stem.  He  grows 
weak,  pale,  watery,  tender ;  and  when  he  is  blanched  like  yon,  Mr. 
Gardener  digs  him  up  for  your  salad;  and  the  whiter  and  weaker 
and  tenderer  he  is,  so  much  more  does  he  ask  for  him  in  the  market, 
and  so  much  more  do  you  prize  him.  A  stalk  of  blanched  celery 
may  be  compared  to  Miss  Helen.  It  has  not  walked  its  mile  a  day, 
and  it  has  been  shut  up  in  its  room  devoid  of  the  fresh  breath  of 
Heaven,  and  cut  off  from  the  life-giving  beam  of  the  glorious  god  of 
light.  You  are  etiolated,  dear  patient ;  look  in  the  pier-glass,  and  see 
your  cheek!  You  are  etiolated  like  a  celery,  and  that  is  the  reason  yoa 
have  pain.    Your  pain  is  from  weakness,  and  nothing  else." 

^'  Can't  you  give  me  some  medicine  to  core  my  pain  though,  doc« 
tor?" 

^^Oh  yes,  certainly;  nothing  so  easy;  take  laudanum." 

^^I  hate  laudanum." 

**I'm  glad  of  it.  So  do  I.  But  laudanum  will  put  a  stop  to  the 
pain." 

"Yes;  but  I  fear  it  won't  cure  me." 

"  Certainly  not.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  sure  to  make  you  worse 
in  the  long  run;  so  will  almost  all  other  kinds  of  physic.  But  if  yoa 
will  have  physic  to  cure  the  pain,  why,  take  the  pernicious  laudauiam,  and 
then  you  will  behave  like  a  spendthrift  who  has  not  come  to  his  estate, 
but  wants  money;  so  he  pays  the  usurer  two  and  a  half  per  cent  a 
month  for  a  loan,  and  when  his  grandmother  dies  and  leaves  him  all 
her  property,  it  must  be  paid  over  to  the  shaver;  for  the  estate  cornea 
exactly  to  the  principal  and  interest  of  his  borrowings.  This  is  just  a 
fair  specification  of  what  you  will  come  to,  if  you  will  take  opium  to 
cure  your  painful  sensations.  But  come,  dear,  I  shall  now  be  serious, 
and  give  you  a  prescription.    LetVsee;  yes!   Take-p-" 

"Take  what,  Doctor?" 

"Take  courage,  and  be  well.  Take  faith  but  as  a  grain  of  mustard* 
seed  to  believe  what  an  experienced  man  says,  who  can  hare  no  interest 
to  deceive  you;  and  believe  that  he  knows  what  he  says,  when  he  tells 
you  that  a  trained  health  is  the  health  you  should  seek  for." 

"But  the  pain  is  intolerable.  Is  not  pain  an  evil  under  the  sun,  and 
a  great  evil  too?" 

"Yea,  that's  very  true;  and  to  see  such  a  sweet  young  lady  in  pain 
might  break  anybody's  heart,  save  a  doctor's.  But  I  adjure  yoa! 
Don't  regard  the  pain;  take  the  more  courage,  the  greater  the  pain; 
for  you  will  have  pain.  Bo  well  assured  that  you  can,  withb  three  or 
six  weeks,  be  in  the  regular  habit  of  walking  six  miles  a  day,  which  will 
exceed  two  thousand  miles  per  annum;  and  that,  when  you  shall  have 
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reftebed  your  six  miles  a  day,  you  will  be  well  again ;  for  what  health 
and  strength  shall  a  lady  require  beyond  that  which  enables  her  to 
walk  two  thousand  miles  a  year,  in  the  beautiful  sunlight,  over  this 
goodly  earth  that  God  has  given  her  for  her  flower-garden!" 

"Yes,  doctor,  that's  very  fine — very  fine,  indeed,  and  vastly  poeti- 
cal; but  to  walk,  I  repeat,  kills  me,  and  I  am  afraid  that  my  disease 
will  be  rendered  incurable.*' 

•* Tilly- vally,  tilly-vally,  Miss  Helen,  you  know  nothing  about  it." 

^'How  can  you  say  I  know  nothing  about  it.  Doctor  M.  ?  Do  I  not 
know  whether  I  have  a  horrid  pain  or  not?"  ^ 

"Tes,  I  admit  you  know  that  much;  but  this  you  do  not  know,  or 
rather  you  will  not  admit,  videlicet^  that  if  you  walk  at  a  good  pace  for 
twenty  minutes,  yon  will  find  yourself  a  mile  from  home;  and  in  twenty 
other  minutes  may  be  at  your  door  again,  which  will  make  two  good 
miles  for  you.  Suppose  you  breakfast  at  7  A.  M.,  and  say,  now  I  am 
to  walk  smartly  forty  minutes  by  the  watch.  You  may  be  at  your 
needle,  or  book,  or  piano,  by  a  quarter  to  8  o'clock.  Suppose  at  S 
P.  M.  you  get  out  for  forty  minutes;  you  may  take  your  seat  at  the 
dinner-table,  en  regie  as  to  your  dress,  at  8  o'clock,  and  that  will  make 
four  miles  for  you.  Another  walk  of  twenty  minutes  out  and  twenty 
minutes  home,  in  the  evening,  will  complete  your  six  miles  a  day — and 
that  is  enough  for  any  lady.  Do  you  ask  me  why  I  would  give  you  so 
much  trouble?  I  tell  you  that  your  haematosic  tissue  is  not  in  health, 
nor  will  you  be  in  health  until  it  shall  be  re-established  by  the  sun, 
which  is  indispensable  for  a  healthy  life;  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
without  which  everything  dies ;  by  a  frequent  and  strong  induction  of 
nerve-power  into  all  your  organs,  your  muscles,  your  lungs — ^your 
heart — ^your  haematosic  tissues — everywhere.  These  are  the  remedies 
for  such  maladies  as  yours.  You  must  diet  aright — ^you  must  dress 
aright,  you  must  bathe  aright,  and  move ;  and  lastly,  you  must  take 
some  pills  not  bigger  than  the  head  of  a  diaper-pin,  to  be  made  of 
Monffienr  Quivenne's  metallic  iron.  I  shall  give  you  this  prescription^ 
not  as  a  drug  or  as  a  medicine,  but  as  an  element  of  your  body,  without 
•  a  certain  abundance  of  which,  neither  you,  nor  any  mammiferous  crea- 
ture, nor  bird,  nor  creeping  thing  can  live.  I  verily  believe,  that  even 
a  monas  crepusculum  would  die  but  for  his  iron.  You  ought  to  have 
found  the  dose  in  your  bread  and  butter,  your  rice,  your  salad,  and 
your  chicken,  daily,  these  two  and  a  half  years  past.  It  was  there, 
but  you  did  not  get  it.  I  shall  give  it  to  you,  and  shall  present  it  daily 
to  your  organs,  and  you  shall  see  what  the  effect  will  be.  Here,  give . 
me  a  scrap  of  paper.  I  shall  begin  the  prescription  in  German,  and 
end  it  in  English ;  and  so  you  see  my  caption  is 
12 
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*^Mii  huelfe  Gotten. 

"  Take  of  metallic  iron,  one  hundred  grains. 

^'Pure  honey,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

<^Make  a  pilular  mass  to  be  divided  into  fifty  pills,  and  direct,  for 
Miss  Helen  Blanque.  To  take  one  pill  for  a  dose  immediately  after 
each  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.  G.  D.  M. 

*'  Now  you  must  take  this  iron  regularly,  and  exactly,  and  for  a  long 
time.  Eat  plenty  of  bread  and  meat,  and  take  one  or  two  glasses  of 
good  Bordeaux  wine  at  your  dinner;  but  it  should  be  diluted  with 
water.  Rise  early,  and  go  to  bed  early.  Think,  what  is  true,  that  you 
have  made  yourself  sick  by  a  silly  indulgence  upon  some  slight  mala- 
dive  sensation,  which  will  disappear,  when  you  shall  again  learn  to  act 
like  a  reasonable  creature,  as  to  the  care  of  your  health ;  and  I  will 
answer  for  it,  that  you  will  soon  be  found  to  make  no  more  complaints. 

'*  You  have  often  heard  of  the  general  faith  and  belief  in  quinia  as 
a  cure  of  ague  and  fever,  hav'n't  you?" 

^<  Oh,  yes.  I  know  that  is  what  everybody  takes,  and  what  all  the 
world  believe  in." 

"Very  well;  I  believe  in  it,  too,  implicitly;  but  I  have  quite  as 
strong  a  belief  in  the  power  of  this  medicine  to  cure  your  hsematoeio 
membrane,  to  enrich  your  blood  by  bringing  it  up  to  its  proper  crasis, 
so  that  its  figures  shall  stand  respectively,  at  790,  127,  80,  8;  and 
that  is  all  you  want ;  for  when  you  have  that,  and  are  totally  destitute 
of  any  organic  lesion  whatsoever,  your  rich  and  valid  blood  shall  dis- 
engage by  its  oxygen,  a  full  nerve-power  in  the  brain — ^which,  exciting 
life  motions  in  due  intensity  everywhere  within  your  economy,  you  shall 
in  vain  try  to  find  the  point  so  big  as  a  pin,  that  is  not  in  consummate 
order  and  health  and  perfection ;  and  when  that  shall  come  to  be  the 
case,  when  the  red  tint  of  the  butter  pear  shall  glow  on  your  cheek 
again,  and  the  cherry  turn  pale  in  comparison  with  your  lips,  you  shall 
seem  as  charming  as  you  really  are,  and  I  will  say,  after  good  old  Am- 
brose Pard,  ^  I  cured  her,  and  God  healed  her.' 

<^  And,  now,  I  muit  bid  you  good  morning ;  for  it  is  time  to  visit  some, 
persons  who  are  really  sick,  which,  thank  Heaven,  you  are  not." 

"  Stop,  stop,  doctor,  a  word  before  you  go.  I  assure  you  that  for 
more  than  two  years  I  have  been  most  unhappy,  nay,  most  wretched, 
in  the  contemplation  of  a  present  and  a  prospective  ill-health.  No* 
thing  has  pleased  me — ^nothing  given  me  the  hope  of  true  enjoyment 
I  have  been  even  sensible  that  I  was  daily  losing  a  naturally  good  and 
placable  temper ;  and  becoming  what  a  lady  should  never  become,  un- 
amiable,  acdriatrey  traea$$eu$e  !    I  believe  that  I  have  been  in  some 
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flense  like  Lady  Macbeth — not  in  the  wickedness,  I  hopej  but  in  the 
phantasy :  there  is  a  pretty  Shakspeare  lying  on  the  table ;  do  open  it, 
doctor,  at  Act  Y.  Scene  iv.,  and  read  it  for  me." 

Macbeth. — ^How  does  your  pftUent,  doctor? 

Doctor,  Not  so  tick,  my  lord, 

As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies, 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest 

M.  Cnreherof  thftt: 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased ; 
Plack  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  bndn ; 
And,  with  some  sweet  obliTious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  stnif 'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff. 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart? 

jD.  Therein  1M  patient 

MuMt  muUeier  to  Mmeelf. 

M. — Throw  physio  to  the  dogs,  FU  none  of  it : — 
Come,  put  mine  annor  on. — 

"There,  Miss  Helen — there  is  your  quotation.  I  hope  you  will 
minister  to  yourself,  and  follow  the  last  line,  ^  Come,  put  mine  armor 

00. 

"Depend  upon  it,  doctor,  I  shall  try  to  follow  your  advice.  I  can- 
not say  that  the  conversation  I  have  had  with  you  has  enabled  me  to 
understand  as  clearly  as  I  think  you  do,  what  ails  me,  and  what  I  re- 
quire for  the  re-establishment  of  my  lost  health  and  spirits.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  a  long  preliminary  study  is  requisite  to  the  understanding  of 
those  points,  that  you  characterize  by  such  very  hard  words,  as  en — 
en — end-angium,  was  it  not?  and  hsematosis?  yes,  hematosis,  and  other 
such  gibberish.  But,  admitting  that  I  have  not  learned  anatomy  and 
physiology  from  your  discourse,  I  at  least  have  obtained  some  glimpses 
of  the  nature  of  my  indisposition,  and  feel  that  from  this  hour  forth  I 
shall  be  better,  for  I  have  found  courage  and  confidence.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  game  is  in  my  own  hands.  I  know  it  will  be  a  hard 
game  to  play,  but  I  also  know  that  ^lejeu  vatU  bien  la  chandelUj  and 
be  assured  I  am  about  to  play  it  well.  In  fact,  you  have  cured  me 
already  by  opening  my  eyes  and  cleansing  my  bosom  of  that  perilous 
stoC  I  thank  you  heartily  for  this  visit.  My  father,  who  is  rich,  will 
know  how  to  send  you  a  good  fee  for  it,  for  he  loves  me — ^you  know  I 
tm  his  only  child.  I  thank  you  the  more  heartily,  because  you  have 
not  even  once  made  me  poke  out  my  tongue ;  and  because,  though  a  doc- 
tor, you  have  neither  cut  me  with  a  lancet,  blistered  me  like  a  Miss 
Marsyas,  nor  poisoned  me  with'  that  detestable  calomel,  and  oh  !-ugh ! 
castor-oil !  So,  now,  good-bye,  doctor ;  come  and  see  me  again.  I  feel 
that  I  shall  be  soon  well  and  happy." 
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Such  was  ID  J  conversation  with  Miss  Helen  Blanque.  In  twenty 
days,  I  met  her  as  beautiful  as  a  Honri ;  with  a  gait  like  Hygiea,  and 
a  cheek  that  might  put  Euphrosyne  or  Hebe  to  ^'  a  palpable  and  open 
shame/'  G.  D.  M. 


LETTER  XIII. 

Oentlemen:  In  my  twelfth  letter,  I  spoke  much  at  large,  and  per- 
haps in  a  too  random  manner,  on  the  subject  of  prolapsions  of  the 
womb,  and  was  led  away  by  the  train  of  my  thoughts,  to  contemplate 
the  state  of  a  young  woman  complaining  of  aches  and  pains,  and  in- 
abilities, that  are  the  usual  accompaniments  or  simulations  of  uterine 
displacements.  I  said  that  many  painful,  inconvenient,  and  annoying 
sensations  are  produced  in  the  female  pelvis,  from  very  different  causes, 
which,  in  their  operation  on  the  sensitive  system,  are  the  same,  what- 
ever may  be  the  difference  of  their  true  causes.  I  also  said  that,  for 
the  diagnosis  of  many  cases  of  such  complaints,  it  is  not  indispensable 
to  proceed  to  the  taxis  as  the  sole  means  of  coming  at  a  sufficiently 
clear  understanding  of  the  disorder ;  and  that,  while  I  would  rigorously 
insist  upon  the  right  of  using  all  necessary  and  proper  means  to  dear 
up  the  obscurities  and  difficulties  that  embarrass  the  decision  and  action 
of  the  practitioner,  I  should  feel  myself  held  conscientiously  to  abstain 
from  any  unnecessary  inquiries,  or,  rather,  modes  of  inquiry.  I  think 
that  a  diagnosis  by  exclusion  will  in  many  diseases  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  the  truth — that  b  to  say,  a  physician  ought  to  be  able  to  judge  the 
rate  of  all  the  accessible  functions  of  the  body,  and  by  comparing  their 
actual  state  with  a  standard  of  health  that  he  knows  how  to  erect  in 
his  mind,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  say  this  and  this  and  this  are  right ; 
and  so  through  the  great  catalogue— excluding  all  the  healthy  ones — 
but  this  and  that  are  wrong — ^and  they  are  wrong — in  this  or  that  es- 
pecial way.  Where  he  cannot  decide  in  what  especial  way  the  deviation 
of  the  function  tsken  place — then  let  him  carry  his  explorations  to  the 
furthest  proper  extent.  In  my  conversation  with  Miss  Helen  Blanque, 
and  in  the  observations  that  I  made  in  regard  to  her  gestures,  her  mode 
of  sitting  down,  and  of  rising  up ;  of  walkmg ;  the  tone  of  her  voice; 
her  respiration,  her  complexion,  her  style  of  dressing,  her  physiogno- 
mical expression ;  her  sentiments  and  trains  of  thought,  &o.  Ac,  I  was 
quite  convinced  that,  although  she  was  affected  with  pains,  aches,  and 
inabilities,  like  those  of  a  patient  laboring  under  prolapsus,  I  could 
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verj  clearly  trace  tbem  to  faulty  inncrvstioDS,  arising  from  deficient 
craais  of  the  blood  ;  and  I  concluded  that,  bj  exposing  her  to  exercise ; 
to  the  bath  :  by  a  better  diet  and  drinks ;  by  sending  her  into  the  air, 
the  sunlight;  by  insisting  upon  her  effecting  those  modifications  in 
development  that  can  be  brought  about  by  a  course  of  training,  I 
should  cure  her  of  her  complaints,  vrithout  resorting  to  the  shocking 
nfttnia  ratio — the  exploratory  taxis,  or  the  still  more  detestable  resort 
of  the  pessarium.  I  also  ordered  for  her  a  preparation  of  iron,  which 
is  probably  the  most  efficacious  of  all  the  ferruginous  articles,  and  has 
the  additional  good  property  of  being  quite  destitute  both  of  taste  and 
odour. 

I  cannot  say  that  my  hypothetical  conversation  with  Miss  Helen 
was  able  to  make  her  clearly  acquainted  with  my  views  of  her  hygienic 
and  therapeutical  wants ;  but  I  flatter  myself,  I  may  have  succeeded  in 
falfiUiug  my  sole  intention,  which  was,  by  means  of  that  dialogue,  to  recall 
to  your  memory  some  of  the  many  arguments  and  rationales  I  had  the 
honor  to  present  to  you  last  winter,  and  I  hope  they  disclosed  to  you,  if 
not  to  Miss  H.  herself,  the  precise  views  that  actuate  me  in  my  profes- 
sional ministry  over  many  such  cases.  How  many  times  have  I  spoken 
to  you  in  that  way !  Some  of  the  reviewers,  who  have  done  me  the 
honor  to  notice  these  letters^  have  charged  me  with  a  want  of  delicacy  in 
speaking  so  freely  to  a  young  lady  upon  these  very  nice  subjects — and 
while  I  felt  sorry  to  be  deemed  a  person  indelicate  in  my  professional 
relations  to  the  young  ladies,  I  indulged  the  hope  that  my  reviewer 
would  perhaps  do  me  the  favor  to  read  a  second  time  my  twelfth  letter, 
and  that  he  would  learn  that  Miss  Helen  Blanque's  name  is  really  **** 
******^  and  that  he  was  scolding  me  for  talking  aloud  to  a  shadow,  in 
order  that  you  might  overhear  our  putative  conversation.  I  beg  my 
reviewer  to  let  us  know  in  what  most  delicate  way  we  are  hereafter  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  our  young  patients'  bowels,  and  the  precise  rela- 
tions between  the  aqueous  and  solid  materials  that  are  eliminated  by 
that  nameless  organ  that  is  supplied  with  the  material  of  elimination 
by  the  arteries  ydeped  emulgents.  To  be  a  doctor  is,  alas,  to  go  be- 
hind the  curtain  of  humanity,  and  one,  insensibly,  I  believe,  acquires 
the  habit  of  calling  a  spade  a  spade. 

An  English  reviewer  has  also  called  me  an  obstetrical  dandy  (at  my 
age,  and  with  twenty  grandchildren !)  for  speaking  to  the  shadowy  lady  as 
my  dear  Helen,  and  my  charming  patient ;  and  I  must  say  that  I  flatter 
myself  he  was  in  the  predicament  of  the  Newfoundland  dog  that  jumped 
off  the  platform  to  save  a  drowning  soldier  in  the  panorama  of  the  battle 
of  LodL  He  saw  my  dear  patient  and  heard  my  tender  expostulations 
with  her. 
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Bmi  enoQgli  of  the  reviewer.    Bevenom  d  no9  moutom. 

Wlietiier  the  news  I  have  presented  be  just  or  not ;  whether  I  have 
|««fi  able  fnlly  to  disclose  mj  thought  or  not,  this  is  very  certain,  namely, 
that  I  have  many  many  times  held  conversation  like  that,  with  yonng 
people  whom  I  found  depressed,  and  indeed  almost  broken-hearted, 
vnder  a  painfnl  idea  that  they  were  ruined  in  body  by  a  disease  which, 
after  tormenting  them  for  a  number  of  years,  was  destined  to  bring 
them  to  an  untimely  grave.  It  is  a  great  matter,  in  the  management 
of  such  a  case,  to  clear  the  mind  of  the  pernicious  impression,  for  every* 
body  knows  (look  again  at  my  quotation  from  Seneca),  that  the  i9i€fi# 
•ana  in  eorpore  $ano  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  happiness  and 
health.  I  intend  not  to  deny  that  a  good  man  may  be  calm  under 
physical  suffering,  the  most  extreme.  Nay !  I  have  seen  a  fine  fellow, 
dying  on  the  rack  of  a  traumatic  tetanus,  and  rejoicing  in  his  spasm, 
and  smiling  forth  from  amidst  the  most  horrible  cramps,  even  of  his  face; 
and  glorying  in  an  approaching  death  that  was  to  enlarge  his  soul  for 
its  instant  flight  to  Heaven.  I  have  seen  this,  and  more  than  this ;  for 
I  have  seen  greater  courage  and  peace  amidst  protracted  and  hopeless 
pain ;  hopeless  at  least,  as  to  earthly  hope.  It  is  true,  nevertheless, 
that  a  thought  can  kill,  and  a  conviction  utterly  destroy. 

The  morale  of  his  patient  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  Doctor's  core 
as  the  calomel,  the  senna,  or  the  cinchona.  ' 

If  a  girl,  in  comiug  up  to  the  age  of  puberty,  is  badly  managed ;  if 
her  digestive  organs  are  suffered  to  become  permanently  deranged 
under  a  vicious  course  of  feeding ;  her  nervous  system  to  be  badly  or 
imperfectly  developed  by  vicious  habits  in  education,  in  exercise,  in 
sleeping  and  waking,  in  unnatural  attitudes,  in  the  consumption  of  the 
nervous  force  in  studies  at  school  and  at  home ;  it  is  reasonably  to  be 
expected  that  the  whole  future  life  will  take  a  color  of  feebleness  and 
impressionability  from  the  character  of  the  constitution  acquired  at  the 
close,  and  true  completion  of  the  puberic  age. 

Such  a  person  could  hardly  be  expected  to  execute  all  the  great 
and  trying  periodical  functions  included  in  the  comprehensive  word  menr 
struation,  without  experiencing  certain  maladive  sensations,  like  thoae 
of  Miss  Helen,  which,  though  simulative  of,  are  wholly  independent  of 
prolapsus  or  other  uterine  deviation.  Nor  should  a  physician  indulge 
the  expectation  of  curing  such  a  case,  save  by  means  of  a  treatment 
adapted  to  the  wants,  not  of  the  reproductive  tissues  alone,  but  of  the 
entire  constitution  of  the  female,  which  has  that  vice  in  it  that  no  the- 
rapeutical alterative  can  cure,  but  which  can  be  cast  out  wholly  by  a 
change  in  the  manner  or  hygiene  of  one's  life. 

One  may  safely  venture,  in  general,  to  rely  upon  the  evidence  of 
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one's  senses ;  and  we  have  only  to  look  about  us,  to  discover  the  diflfer- 
ences  as  to  physical  power,  durability,  and  perfection  between  a  lan- 
guishing, impressionable  city  miss,  lapped  in  luxury  and  indulgence 
from  the  cradle  upwards,  and  a  buxom  rosy  milkmaid  who  drains  the 
udder  for  a  doien  cows  at  three  A.  M.,  drives  her  own  horse  and  cart 
five  or  six  miles  to  market,  and  returns  to  breakfast  at  home,  after 
having  distributed  to  the  lazy  citizens  the  precious  contents  of  her 
milk-pails. 

But  the  languid,  perceptive,  exquisite  citadine  is,  of  a  truth,  the  same 
creature  as  the  country  girl ;  and  you  know  very  well,  that  to  exchange 
positions  would,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  more,  be  to  exchange  cha- 
racters— the  languor  of  the  one  for  the  active  vigor  of  the  other — ^to 
plant  roses  on  the  pale  cheek  of  the  elegante,  while  the  lily  would  spring 
where  the  jocund  health  of  the  milk-maid  was  too  boisterous  for  its  white 
blossoms  before.  Is  not  this  plain  fact  ?  and  is  it  not  common  sense 
too  ?  Yet,  is  it  not  also  true  that  we  doctors  frequently  forget  to  look 
to  nature  in  our  queries ;  peering  only  into  our  stupid  books ;  following 
a  theory  instead  of  following  only  truth  and  our  senses ;  and  imitating 
the  painter,  who,  instead  of  forming  his  landscapes  in  the  open  fields, 
is  condemned  to  imagine  the  waning  distance,  the  winding  river,  the 
babbling  brook,  the  umbrageous  woods  and  clear  transparent  air ;  and 
the  form,  port,  and  hues  of  men  and  animals  seen  on  his  canvas  only 
by  the  yellow  light  of  a  lamp  in  the  dark  narrow  limits  of  a  studio,  in- 
stead of  filling  his  artistical  imagination  with  perfectionings,  if  that 
were  possible,  of  the  beauties  and  truth  of  nature  as  seen  under  the 
true  lights  and  shadows  of  the  open  day !  Truly,  Dr.  Forbes  is  right, 
when  he  invocates  a  Young  Physic.  We  want  a  young  Physic,  a  vigor- 
008,  active,  healthful  youth,  born,  indeed,  of  the  ancient  Gamaliels,  but 
nursed  and  brought  up  in  the  lap  and  bosom  of  Nature  herself ;  the 
heir  and  successor,  in  this  modern  age,  of  the  old  time-worn  Physic  of 
his  forefathers. 

I  told  Miss  Helen  that  if  any  confidence  might  justly  be  had  in  the 
power  of  sulphate  of  quinia  to  cure  an  ague,  I  had  equal  trust  in  the 
power  of  chalybeates  to  cure  the  diseases  of  the  blood,  describable 
mder  the  name  of  Anaemia;  and  I  accordingly  gave  her  portions  of 
metallic  iron. 

Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  more  on  this  subject. 

Qu6nesville  is  a  Paris  pharmacieny  who  prepares  the  metallic  iron 
brooght  into  use  by  Mons.  Qu^venne,  the  druggist  at  La  Piti^.  M. 
QoSnesville  is  the  successor  of  Gaventou  k  Pelletier,  so  famous,  some 
years  ago  as  chemists,  for  the  preparation  of  very  pure  and  rare  chemi- 
cal remedies.     He  places  in  a  porcelain  tube,  a  quantity  of  protoxide 
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of  iron.  The  tabe  passes  throogh  a  farnace  heated  to  redness.  Ha 
disengages  hydrogen  and  condacts  it  into  one  end  of  the  tube,  the  other 
being  left  open.  The  hydrogen  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  iron  and 
flies  off  as  water ;  leaving  the  metal  reyiyed,  and  existing  in  shining 
microscopic  particles  of  pure  iron,  impalpably  fine.  This  pure  powder 
of  the  metal  unites  with  any  of  the  acids  of  the  gastric  solutions,  and  is 
the  most  efficient  of  the  chalybeates  that  I  have  met  with.  I  beUere 
that  two  grains  are  enough,  if  taken  on  a  full  stomach,  that  is  to  say, 
immediately  after  each  meal.  When  made  into  pills  with  honey,  it  is 
both  tasteless  and  inodorous,  and  incapable  of  oxidation,  if  kept  dry. 

I  conoeiye  that  we  baye  not,  and  that  we  cannot  oyer  reasonably 
expect  to  have  any  very  clear  notions  as  to  the  methodus  operandi,  as 
it  is  called,  of  any  medicine.  Who  can  explain  the  cathartic  power  of 
jalap,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  emetic  force  attendant  upon  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  calicoes  ipecacuanha,  or  the  tart,  of  anti* 
mony  and  potash  ?  We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  the  pheno* 
mens;  and  we  can  count  upon  our  power  to  make  them  manifest  under 
our  prescriptions ;  yet  to  say  why  tartar  emetic  shall  produce  vomiting, 
while  sulphate  of  magnesia  shall  have  the  effect  of  a  purgative,  is  beyond 
the  power  of  the  human  mind.  There  is  something  metaphysical,  and 
not  purely  physical  in  the  case,  and  we  cannot  seize  upon  the  meta^ 
physical  element,  because  we  cannot  go  up  to  the  fountain-head  to  know 
truly  what  Life  is;  which  can  only  be  fully  known  to  the  All-wise  mind. 
The  differences  in  the  two  operations  are  differences  of  perceptivity 
in  the  organs ;  but  perceptivity  is  a  metaphysical,  and  not  a  purely 
physical  force. 

No  man  can  know,  then,  more  of  the  power  of  medicines  than  the 
facts  of  their  force  made  manifest  in  their  operations.  I  do  not  pre* 
tend  to  know  why  it  is  that  iron  dissipates,  like  a  coup  de  thSatre^  the 
whole  train  of  evils  concomitant  on  the  state  which  I  call  Anaemia,  or 
rather  hydrsemia ;  but  this  I  do  know,  or  at  least  I  think  I  know  it, 
that  when  a  person  laboring  under  hydrsemia  is  submitted  to  my  con- 
trol, one  who  has  no  lesion  that  I  can  detect,  of  the  great  organisms 
of  circulation,  oxygenation,  and  gastro-intestinal  digestion,  I  look  for* 
ward  with  an  undoubting  confidence  to  the  cure,  which  I  expect  to  see 
begun  within  a  few  days,  and  completed  within  some  twenty-one  days 
or  thereabouts.  My  feminine  predecessor,  the  famous  Louise  Bourgeois, 
used  iron,  which  she  prepared  when  taking  care  of  the  belles  and  petites 
maitresses  of  the  Queen,  Mary  de  Medicis,  and  she  affirmed  that  in  such 
cases  as  we  are  talking  of,  the  time  requisite  for  the  cure  was  but  a  qmnae 
joun  or  a  single  fortnight. 

I  do  not  consider  myself  as  credulous  for  believing  that  iron  has  a 
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q>ectal  power  to  invigorate  the  tissues  composing  the  h»matosic  mem* 
brane,  the  membrana  vasorum  communis ;  certainly  not  more  so  than 
ten  thousand  American  physicians,  who  confidently  administer  five 
or  twenty  grains  of  calomel  with  the  utmost  certainty  of  exciting  the 
liver  into  greater  or  more  healthy  activity;  squilk  to  excite  the  mucous 
fidlicles  of  the  bronchi;  nitre  to  arouse  the  kidney;  or  belladonna 
to  stimulate  the  akin;  and  strychnia  to  wake  up  again  the  torpid 
aascle  of  a  paralytic  leg  or  arm.  In  methodus  operandi  of  medicines 
and  drugs,  all  our  cognitions  are  purely  empirical — ^the  results  of  the 
ezperienoe  and  observations  made  by  mankind  in  a  series  of  centuries, 
in  the  whole 

Innumerahilis  annarum  serieSj  etfuga  temporum. 

Do  you  ask  a  further  explanation  of  the  confident  tone  with  which 
I  speak  of  health  to  be  restored  by  restoring  the  crasis  of  the  blood  ? 

Why  what  else  is  health  if  that  be  not  it  which  depends  on  perfect 
solids  and  perfect  fluids  f  What  is  the  blood  ?  What  its  use,  destina- 
tion or  design,  in  the  body  ?  It  is  the  ehaire  anUante  (the  fluid  flesh) 
of  Bordeu.  When  the  ehaire  coulante  comes  to  be  fixed,  it  is  the  ehaire 
woUie — but  the  blood  is  more  than  that,  it  hss  a  higher  function  still ; 
it  is  the  direct  agent  in  extricating  the  life-flash ;  the  nerve  force  ;  the 
excito-motive  power ;  in  it  is  the  life  itself. 

Dr.  L.  Cerise,  in  his  prize  paper,  in  the  Memain  of  the  Royal  Aea^ 
demy  of  Medieine^  on  *'  Sur-Excitement  of  the  Nervous  System,''  says, 
at  page  294,  vol.  9th:  ^*  Every  instance  of  nervous  excitation  is  there- 
fore a  result  of  the  concurrence  of  a  sanguine  with  a  nervous  element. 
Hence  every  sample  of  excitation  may  be  represented  by  a  product 
formed  by  the  contact  of  these  two  elements."  Dr.  Cerise  proposes  to 
denominate  this  product,  this  result,  by  the  word  neurosity.  I  cite  Dr. 
Cerise's  words,  as  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  disagree  with 
him  in  his  opinion  that  the  result  is  the  product  of  contacts  of  blood 
and  nerve  matter.  For  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  I  have  so  often  ex- 
pressed to  you  that  the  product  is  the  result  of  the  contact  of  oxygen  (of 
the  blood)  and  nerve-matter.  Black  blood,  blood  without  oxygen,  can- 
not produce  the  result.  There  is  no  neurosity  developed  in  true,  com- 
plete asphyxia  or  cyanosis,  though  the  brain  be  gorged  full  of  blood, 
for  that  blood  is  black  or  venous. 

The  brain  and  nerve  are  the  creature,  the  animal,  the  perceptive 
being.  An  animal  demands  two  oonditions  of  existence,  to  wit ;  the 
substance  of  nervous  matter — neurine — ^and  oxygen,  whose  contact  and 
immisoence  with  it  extricates  the  power.  Give  to  the  nervous  mass 
oxygen,  and  the  force  is  present ;  diminish  the  oxygen,  and  the  force 
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18  lessened;  take  away  the  oxygen  wholly,  and  the  force  is  gone — ^it  ia 
death. 

Bat  a  watery  and  hydr»mtcal  blood  cannot  carry  anfficient  endow- 
ment of  oxygen.  None  bat  a  blood  whose  crasis  is  tme-*-jast — ^normal 
— can  carry  to  the  nenrine  the  trne,  just,  normal  amoant  of  oxygen, 
or  extricate  from  the  nenrine  by  its  action  on  it,  the  true,  just,  normal 
sum  of  innervative  or  excito-motive  power.  Such  are  my  views.  Sach 
is  my  physiological  explanation.  Such  are  the  motives  that  have  led  me« 
in  my  walks,  to  desire  to  care  the*solids  first,  and  then  to  find  the  floids 
cured.  The  critics  may  say  what  they  please  as  to  my  idea  that  the 
Endangium  is  the  tissue  chiefly  in  fault  in  the  cases  of  idiopathic  anad- 
mia.  I  shall  live  and  die  in  the  convictions  derived  from  my  own  per- 
ceptions.    I  am  not,  and  none  can  be  a  freeman  else. 

No  man  can  deny  that  the  Endanqium  is  the  bloodvessbls.  The 
muscular  and  elastic  and  fibrous  coats  of  vessels  are  not  the  vessels,  but 
only  properties,  adjuvants — ^protection  for  them.  The  blood  is  confined 
within  and  bounded  by  the  Endangium,  which  is  its  delimitary  mem- 
brane and  its  manufacturing  apparatus. 

To  say  that  blood  is  made  by  oxygen  is  untrue,  for  all  the  oxygea 
of  the  universal  atmosphere  cannot  make  one  drop  of  blood,  of  man  or 
beast  outside  of  its  delimitary  membrane,  nor  keep  it  so  if  it  be  but  takea 
from  the  presence  and  power  of  that  great  and  indispensable  life-induct- 
ing organ.  It  appears  to  me  an  incomprehensible  mystery  that  any  phy- 
siologist reflecting  for  a  moment  on  the  life  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  should 
not  perceive  that  the  Endangium  is  the  blood-making  tissue.  In  the  foetus 
there  is  no  connection,  nor  even  contact  with  the  mother  save  throagh 
the  placental  tufts.  All  its  ingesta  come  into  it  throagh  the  placenta ; 
they  all  enter  into  its  venous  system,  and  when  they  have  reached  the 
interior  of  its  body  they  touch  nothing  of  its  solids  save  the  Endangium. 
Therefore  the  Endangium,  as  solid,  contains  the  cause  of  the  hsematoeia 
in  the  foetus,  and  d/artiarij  in  the  man.  No  man  who  accepts  Weber's 
interpretation  of  the  constitution  of  the  placenta,  can  accuse  me  of 
heresy,  and  yet  I  am  twitted  with  ignorance  of  Weber's  views !  Igno- 
rance! 

I  am  not  a  Solidist  nor  a  HumoraUst,  but  I  am  Eclectic,  prefer- 
ring the  best  and  most  rational  theorems  of  both  the  schools.  I  shall 
make  no  further  remarks  in  this  letter,  which  perhaps,  you  will  consider 
as  sufficiently  visionary,  on  the  theory  of  hydrsemical  disorders,  having 
been,  perhaps,  prematurely  led  to  the  foregoing  ones  by  remembering  the 
considerable  number  of  persons  who  have  recovered  from  symptoms  and 
accusations  or  prolapsus  without  recourse  to  the  usual  remedies  of  pro- 
lapsus.   I  shall  in  a  future  letter  enter  into  fuller  statements  of  the 
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yiewB  I  have  long  held  on  these  topics,  and  which  I  have  so  often  dis- 
cussed in  your  hearing  at  the  lecture-room.  I  beg  you  to  understand 
that  my  hypothetical  conversation  detailed  in  the  last  letter,  is  not 
Tery  different  from  many  long  conversations  I  have  had,  and  shall  ^have 
again  with  patients,  situated  as  the  imaginary  patient,  Miss  Helen 
Blanque  was.    Farewell.  G.  D.  M. 


LETTER   XIV. 

OenUeiiien:  I  am  still  to  speak  of  prolapsions :  I  mean  not  the 
Bimolative  descents  of  the  womb,  but  those  clearly  decided  cases  of 
malady  that  proceed  from  weakness  and  relaxation  of  the  supporting 
tissues,  and  involve  the  patient  in  distress  and  inconveniences  arising 
from  the  traction  and  distortion  of  important  nerves,  and  bundles,  and 
filaments  of  nerves,  and  from  pressure  upon  points  unaccustomed  to 
it  and  unsuitable  for  it. 

In  these  cases  the  remedy  is  chiefly  mechanical ;  it  consists  in  adjust- 
ing beneath  the  descended  womb  an  instrument  which  lifts  it  up  to  its 
proper  height  or  level  within  the  pelvis,  and  maintains  it  in  that  natural 
situation  until  the  tone,  the  strength  of  the  tissues  can  be  restored  by 
time  and  by  remedies. 

The  comfort  derivable  from  this  method  of  support,  is  scarcely  de- 
scribable.  A  woman  who  for  months  had  been  unable  to  walk,  or  even 
to  stand  without  an  ineffable  sense  of  weakness  and  pain,  moves  freely 
and  spontaneously  after  the  adjustment;  and  in  short,  is  as  greatly 
relieved  as  is  the  man  who  has  his  humerus  reposited  after  a  disloca- 
tion. To  show  you  how  great  that  relief  is,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  was 
called  to  a  very  pious  citizen,  who  dislocated  his  humerus  into  the  axilla, 
and  who,  when  I  arrived,  was  holding  the  right  arm  in  an  elevated  posi- 
tion, by  means  of  the  left  hand,  with  which  he  supported  it ;  as  the  least 
descent  of  the  elbow  gave  him  exquisite  pain.  I  took  hold  of  the  limb, 
made  the  extension  in  the  proper  direction,  and  then  depressing  the 
elbow,  reposited  the  head  of  the  bone  in  the  glenoid  cavity.  As  the 
orbicular  head  took  its  place,  he  ejaculated,  with  the  utmost  unction, 
^' Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul!  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  and  mag- 
nify his  holy  name!"  He  had  good  occasion  to  ejaculate  his  thankful- 
ness, for  he  passed  from  agony  into  perfect  calm.  It  is  true  I  have 
never  heard  a  female  make  such  an  ejaculation  upon  a  rq)ositio  uteri — 
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but  I  doubt  not  the  relief  has  many  times  been  almost  as  great  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other* 

Pessaries  are  as  various  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  doctors  and  some* 
times  of  the  patient  herself.  Most  of  those  used  here  are  of  blown 
glass,  and  consist  of  globes  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  or  else  of  concavo-convex  disks,  about  the  same  sise. 

The  best  of  our  pessaries,  however,  have  been  for  many  years  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Joseph  Warner,  gold  and  silversmith.  No.  16  Merchant 
Street,  Philadelphia,  who  since  his  death  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr. 
John  S.  Warner,  in  the  same  establishment. 

Mr.  Warner  is  an  admirable  workman,  and  produces  articles  of  this 
sort  of  the  most  perfect  construction.  The  material  is  hammered  sil- 
ver, gilt,  either  by  fire  gilding,  or  by  the  galvanic  process. 

Silver  is  preferred  in  the  manufacture,  on  account  of  its  hardness, 
which  allows  it  to  be  reduced  to  the  thickness  of  letter-paper,  still 
retaining  its  firmness,  which  could  not  be  expected  of  so  thin  a  plate  of 
gold.  While  it  is  lighter,  it  is  also  less  costly  than  gold.  A  globe  of 
two  inches  in  diameter,  thus  formed,  weighs  not  more  than  two  scruples, 
and  when  polished  and  covered  with  a  sufficient  coating  of  gold,  poa* 
sesses  properties  preferable  in  practice  to  one  of  pure  gold,  inasmuch  as 
the  lighter  an  instrument  of  this  kind  is,  the  less  objectionable  is  it.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  make  such  an  instrument  that  should  be  lighter  than 
one  of  Warner's  globes.  I  have  often  told  him  and  his  workmen,  that 
if  they  could  make  one  as  light  as  a  soap-bubble,  it  would  be  the  very 
perfection  of  the  instrument.  I  have  heard  of  doctors  who  made  them 
of  lead — one  might  as  well  use  a  brickbat  or  paving-stone.  The  very 
thought  of  such  a  thing  is  fit  to  give  one  a  fit  of  tenesmus.  Mr.  War- 
ner's silver  globes  gilt,  are  perhaps  as  nearly  perfect  as  they  shall  ever 
be.  The  same  material  is  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  the  discus, 
and  the  ring ;  the  ely troid,  and  the  hocseshoe  pessary,  as  well  as  the 
olive  of  the  stem  pessary ;  from  out  of  the  whole  great  number  and 
variety  of  which  you  can  select,  according  to  your  opinion  of  the  indi- 
cation. Mr.  Warner  could  readily  supply  your  wants  in  his  line,  through 
the  various  Express  companies  established  here  for  parcels-delivery. 
Should  you  have  occasion,  therefore,  to  use  any  of  his  instruments,  your 
letters,  with  description  of  the  kind  of  instrument  required,  would  pro- 
bably meet  his  prompt  attention.  It  would  be  only  necessary  to  order 
a  globe  pessary  of  one  and  three-quarter  inch  diameter,  or  two  inches, 
or  two  and  one-eighth,  &o.,  or  a  flat  pessary,  or  a  ring,  &c.  There  are 
few  towns  in  the  United  States  that  are  not  reached,  almost  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  mail,  by  the  Express  lines  of  Adams  k  Co.,  Harnden 
k  Co.,  &C.  &C. 
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The  object  to  be  g«ined  in  employing  a  pessary,  is  the  elevation  of 
tlie  uterus  to  its  proper  level  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  maintaining  of  it  in 
«M  naturtUL  Many  of  my  friends  prefer  the  discos  or  the  horseshoe, 
the  ring,  fta  The  late  Dr.  Dewees,  invariably,  I  believe,  made  nse  of 
the  diecos,  commonly  in  this  city  called  Dewees's  pessary ;  and  his  de- 
served repatation  as  a  practitioner  gives  to  the  instrument  of  his  choice 
a  great  vogue,  so  that  multitudes  of  them  are  made  and  sold. 

The  equally  distinguished  Professor,  the  late  Dr.  Physick,  vrho  seemed 
t^  me,  in  his  lifetime,  almost  never  to  be  in  error  in  any  surgical  or 
medical  indication,  as  invariably  preferred  the  globe,  very  generally 
known  as  Dr.  Physick's  globe  pessary.  In  a  conversation  I  had  with 
him,  some' years  before  his  lamented  death  (such  men  ever  die  too  soon), 
he  told  me,  that  while  he  was  dresser  at  Guy's  Hospital,  under  Mr. 
John  Hunter,  he  had  charge  of  a  female  under  prolapsus,  who  was 
treated  by  a  discus  pessary,  having  the  usual  perforation;  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  OS  uteri  had  slowly  engaged  itself,  and  become  strangulated 
in  the  aperture,  so  that  he  had  difficulty  in  extricating  it ;  an  accident 
wiach  I  also  have  witnessed  more  than  once.  As  he  would  not  venture 
to  expose  the  woman  to  a  second  strangulation  from  the  same  ill-con* 
stracted  pessary,  and  as  an  old  billiard-ball  that  had  been  some  time  in 
the  ward  was  at  hand,  he  adjusted  it  beneath  the  uterus.  The  new 
application  succeeded  so  admirably  in  sustaining  the  organ,  that  the 
doetor  ordered  globes  to  be  constructed,  and  we  are,  I  believe,  truly 
indebted  to  him  for  the  beautiful  and  valuable  resources  thus  placed  in 
our  reach.  Such  is  my  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  globe  pes- 
sary of  Dr.  Physick. 

As  to  my  own  preferences  in  the  matter  of  pessaries,  I  have  only  to 
say,  that  whatever  may  keep  the  womb  at  its  due  height  without  irri- 
tating it,  or  incommoding  the  other  organs  and  textures  implicated  in 
the  descent,  is  a  good  pessary;  but  I  deem  the  globe  the  most  perfect 
and  most  suitable  for  the  ordinary  simple  cases.  An  instrument  of  two 
indiee,  pressed  upwards  to  the  uterine  extremity  of  the  vagina,  lifts  the 
womb  high  enough;  higher  in  fact  than  the  position  occupied  by  it  in 
eight  out  of  ten  of  those  women  who  have  had  a  child,  and  that  is  high 
enough*  It  is  kept  up  by  the  double  and  consentaneous  actions  of  the 
•phincter  vaginm  muscle,  and  the  levator  ani.  It  has  no  angles,  no 
sides;  it  cannot  be  displaced,  save  by  being  ejected.  Its  pressure  is 
uiform  over  its  whole  superficies,  save  where  its  lower  segment  looks 
down  the  tube  of  the  vagina.  This  cannot  be  so  truly  said  of  any 
other  instrument,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  the  gum-elastic  bottle,  used 
and  recommended  by  Dr.  Herves  de  Chegoia,  in  his  paper  in  the  Mim. 
de  VAeod.  Roy*  de  Mid.    The  globe  has  a  perfect  polish,  and  an 
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unoxidiiable  siurface.  It  may  be  worn  a  year  or  more  without  dis- 
plaoementi  if  required;  and  it  has  no  aperture  to  admit  of  the  collection 
of  putrescible  materials  within  it.  It  does  not  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  mucus  of  the  uterus  and  vagina,  nor  of  the  menstrua;  and,  in 
short,  is  the  least  uncomfortable  and  most  perfect  of  instruments,  kt 
is  a  true  suspensory,  as  needful  for  the  descended  womb  as  the  suspen* 
sor  scroti  for  a  hernia  humoralis  or  orchitis.  It  is  as  neat  and  perfect 
in  its  kind,  as  Petit's  tourniquet  in  its  kind,  and  as  indispensable  for 
the  cure.  Dr.  Physick  used  to  tell  us  in  his  Lectures,  that  a  mau 
might  as  well  attempt  to  improve  the  Bible  as  Petit's  tourniquet;  and 
I,  after  him,  repeat,  that  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  improve  Petit's 
tourniquet,  as  Physic's  globe  pessary.  But  you  know  I  always  have 
warned  you  to  be  Nulliu$  addietu$  in  verba  jurare  magUtri^  and  so 
I  say,  judge  of  it  for  yourselves. 

Can  a  man  expect  to  cure  a  prolapsus  by  the  use  of  the  pessary? 
Yes,  provided  there  be  no  loss  of  substance.  A  woman  who  in  labor 
has  lost  the  perineum  by  the  effect  of  laceration  or  sloughing,  may  be 
held  to  have  lost  also  all  useful  function  of  her  levator  ani,  and  there  is 
no  hope,  therefore,  of  a  permanent  cure  of  the  tendency  in  her  to  pro- 
lapsus; since,  in  fact,  the  perineum,  the  normal  antagonist  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles,  is  taken  away  from  her;  giving  to  the 
phrenic  antagonism  alone  supreme  and  unresisted  power.  Such  a 
woman  can  expect  to  provide  only  an  artificial  antagonism,  which  you 
can  always  furnish  her  with,  by  means  of  the  stem  pessary,  to  be  here- 
after described.    It  will  relieve,  but  nothing  can  cure  her. 

Those  females,  however,  who  labor  under  prolapsion  from  the  mere 
descent  of  the  vagina,  arising  from  its  relaxation  or  loss  of  tonicity, 
can  be  cured  by  the  pessary.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  every  living 
tissue  has  an  inherent  tendency  to  contract,  and  when  that  tendency  is 
not  carried  out  into  execution,  it  is  because  something  resists,  antago- 
nises, prevents  it  from  obeying  its  law.  To  support,  then,  a  vagina  at 
its  normal  elevation  within  the  pelvis,  is  to  take  away  the  resisting 
antagonising  preventing  cause,  and  to  allow  it,  with  time,  to  recover  its 
normal  density  and  solidity. 

I  mean  not  to  say  that  this  is  always  the  sole  thing  needful  to  the 
cure;  but  I  do  suppose  that  it  is  in  many  instances  the  only  chirurgical 
or  medical  process  demanded,  since  the  freedom  from  pain  or  inconve- 
nience that  follows  the  timely  application  of  a  proper  pessary  sets  the 
woman  free  from  the  bondage  of  her  symptoms,  and  enables  her  to  take 
advantage  of  the  restorative  power  of  diet,  air,  exercise,  bathing,  travel- 
ling, and  other  hygienic  methods,  the  wise  and  prudent  employment  of 
which  may  be  expected  to  repair  the  mischief  of  debility  and  relaxation, 
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not  M  to  the  ragina  alone,  but  as  to  every  part  and  parcel  of  her  living 
BjBteni. 

Where  the  woman's  general  health,  however,  is  broken,  and  her  great 
alimentary,  respiratory,  and  circulatory  functions  overthrown,  we  should 
gather  by  careful  inquiry  and  observation  the  indications  of  treatment, 
and  pursue  them  to  a  subduction  of  the  special  evil  or  evils.  A  woman 
may  have  bad  health  from  deranged  action  of  the  chylopoietic  organs, 
requiring  the  exhibition  of  blue  pill,  taraxacum,  alkalies,  nitro-muriatic 
apid,  eccoprotics,  or  even  purgatives.  She  may  have  neuralgic  or 
neuropathic  affections  springing  from  a  vice  in  the  hsematosic  tissues; 
from  exaggerated  vital  sensibility  of  the  heart,  &c.  In  all  these  varie- 
ties of  complaints,  whose  name  is  legion,  let  the  especial  sin  be  found 
out  and  eradicated.     Semper  feriatur  leo. 

The  bitter  tonics,  bark,  wine ;  the  chalybeates  ;  a  trained  health ; 
the  exact  indication  of  the  diet  as  to  quality  and  quantity ;  the  amount 
of  wine,  malt  liquor,  &c. :  these  are  the  problems  you  are  to  solve,  and 
upon  their  correct  solution  depends  the  question  whether  you  are  to 
have  the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing  your  patient  restored  to  health  ; 
w  whether  she,  by  a  dawdling,  indeterminate  course  of  counsel  and 
prescription,  is  to  be  left  to  drag  out  the  weary  years  of  broken  health, 
lapsing  from  one  evil  to  another,  until,  under  the  first  serious  attack  of 
disease,  she  falls  the  victim  of  what  is  truly  denominated  a  broken  con- 
stitution. Who  broke  that  constitution  ?  The  disease,  by  its  violence, 
or  the  doctor,  by  his  want  of  foresight,  zeal,  and  intelligence  ? 

The  pessary,  then,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  suspensory,  as  the  splint, 
as  the  bandage — and,  in  truth,  as  happens  in  many  other  cases  in  sur- 
gery, these  are  the  only  indications.  But,  as  in  surgery,  you  would 
not,  perhaps,  treat  an  orchitis  solely  by  the  suspensory,  but  would  make 
certain  prescriptions,  with  a  view  to  abate  constitutional  or  local  de- 
rangements of  the  circulation,  the  absorption,  or  the  innervations  of  a 
part,  80  in  the  management  of  the  prolapsions,  you  might  not  rest  con- 
tent with  the  curative  power  of  the  pessary  alone,  but  provide  the  other 
juvantia  of  which  I  have  already  made  mention. 

How  long  shall  a  woman  wear  the  pessary  ?  An  important  question, 
that  cannot  be  solved  but  upon  experiment.  Several  months  will  in 
general  be  required  in  any  case,  because  the  fastidious  delicacy  of  a 
female  will  always  prevent  her  from  disclosing  to  you  her  distress  in  its 
early  stages,  and  you  know  that  chronical  disorders  are  more  difficult 
of  core  than  recent  or  acute  ones.  Hence  I  repeat  that  the  cases  that 
may  come  under  your  care  are  very  likely  to  prove  tedious  and  pro- 
tracted.    They  will  be  mostly  chronical. 

It  will  be  a  part  of  your  duty  to  keep  up  a  strict  surveillance  of  the 
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patient  under  treatment  It  will  be  a  duty  to  receive  her  report  from 
time  to  time  as  to  the  operation  of  the  instrument.  You  may  become 
convinced  that  a  larger  or  a  smaller  one  is  indicated;  and  always,  where 
you  can  believe  that  a  redaction  of  the  diameter  of  the  instrument  ia 
admissible,  that  ought  to  be  made,  on  account  of  the  less  inconvenience 
to  be  BuiTered  by  the  tissues  under  a  less  degree  of  distension  and  press- 
ure. I  esteem  it  a  very  great  fault  on  the  part  of  the  medical  man,  to 
adjust  a  pessary  for  a  female,  and  to  send  her  away  without  very  plenary 
instructions  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  cure.  Wo* 
men  sometimes  have  wholly  forgotten  them,  and  allowed  them  to  remain 
for  a  series  of  years,  until  the  instruments,  having  become  spoiled  by 
age,  or  the  action  of  the  acids  of  the  parts,  have  rusted,  opened,  and 
admitted  into  their  cavities  the  most  shocking  collection  of  putrid  hu- 
mors.  I  have  removed  several  such  for  persons  who  had  neglected 
themselves  for  years,  and  thus  become  exposed  to  the  danger  of  putrid 
infection  from  materials  kept  in  a  state  of  decomposition  in  the  interior 
of  their  bodies.  Pray  turn  to  the  145th  page  of  Golombat,  and  read 
the  foot-note,  for  the  case  of  the  Baroness  de  Carl  •  .  • ,  who  was  sup- 
posed  to  be  laboring  under  a  cancer  of  the  womb.  This  lady  was  suf- 
fering from  a  pessary  that  had  been  introduced  thirty  years  before.  It 
was  thickly  covered  with  calcareous  incrustations  that  could  not  but 
irritate  all  the  parts  touched  by  them.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  lady 
who  suffered  under  uterine  and  vaginal  hemorrhage,  with  a  frightfuly 
stinking  leucorrhoea.  The  surgeon  who  had  adjusted  the  instrument 
ten  years  before,  as  well  as  the  lady  herself,  had  forgotten  it.  The 
treatment  was  all  in  vain,  until,  upon  making  his  taxis,  he  discovered 
the  cause  of  the  malady.  Its  removal  was  the  indication.  The  indica- 
tion being  fulfilled,  the  disorder  disappeared,  after  having  reduced  the 
fine  woman  very  near  to  the  grave. 

There  is  another  reason  why  you  should  overlook  the  operation  of 
your  pessaries ;  and  that  is,  that  their  pressure,  in  some  instances,  ie 
followed  by  absorption  and  ulceration  of  the  parts  compressed.  There 
are  plenty  of  samples  in  the  records,  of  pessaries  that,  by  neglect,  have 
forced  their  way  into  the  rectum,  compelling,  by  long  pressure,  the 
absorbents  to  remove  the  recto-vaginal  septum ;  so  that,  a  part  of  the 
instrument  resting  in  the  vagina,  another  part  of  it  forced  its  way  into 
the  bowel,  establishing  thus  a  recto-vaginal  fistula.  The  same  catas* 
trophe  may  happen  as  to  pressure  in  another  direction.  The  bladder 
may  be  opened,  and  even  bladder,  vagina,  and  rectum,  may  be  and 
have  been  made  to  communicate  with  each  other,  by  the  ignorant  or 
careless  employment  of  these  excellent  instruments.  I  am  very  sure 
that  sach  distressing  occurrences  will  never  follow  your  ministration  in 
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this  line,  since  I  iDdalge  the  confident  hope  that  jou  will  never  fail  to 
do  your  whole  duty,  which  is,  after  adjusting  the  apparatus,  to  make 
the  woman  clearly  understand  what  she  has  a  right  to  expect,  and  what 
•he  ought  to  do,  in  reference  to  the  remedy. 

Too  would  not  be  apt  to  suppose  that  a  woman,  who  had  long  suf- 
fered the  pains,  &c.,  of  prolapsus,  and  who  should  be  completely  relieved 
of  them  by  wearing  a  pessary  for  three,  six,  or  twelve  months,  could 
dispense,  at  once,  with  the  suspensory  instrument,  without  finding 
reproduced  some  of  the  annoying  sensations  which  its  presence  had 
rendered  impossible.  Therefore,  whenever  you  conclude  to  remove  the 
support,  she  ought  to  be  informed  that  she  will  experience  some  return 
of  the  strange  feelings,  and  thus  be  led  to  fear  6he  is  not  cured.  The 
fear  of  this  is  the  motive  for  advising  you  to  substitute  a  smaller  for 
a  larger  instrument,  and  so  on  at  each  consecutive  change,  until  the 
patient  is  quite  able  to  do  without  one  altogether.  Or,  if  you  be 
prompted  by  any  motive  to  desist  from  the  further  employment  of  the 
support,  you  certainly  ought  not  ^to  do  so,  until,  by  a  proper  aperient 
dose,  you  have  cleansed  the  alimentary  passages  of  their  contents  ;  and 
then,  taking  away  the  pessary,  command  that  the  patient  should  keep 
her  bed  for  a  few  days,  in  order  to  obviate  the  pressure  and  descent 
of  the  pelvic  contents  likely  to  take  place  upon  the  sudden  withdrawal 
of  all  artificial  antagonism — the  patient  being  not  only  on  her  feet,  but 
^S*S^  perhaps,  in  occupations  of  a  laborious  or  fatiguing  kind. 

I  verily  believe,  my  young  friends,  that  you  have  now  not  the  intelli- 
gence only,  but  the  means,  apparatus,  and  authority  required  to  enable 
you  to  effect  a  certain  and  durable  cure.  If  you  do  not  effect  that  cure, 
the  fault  will  lay  at  the  door,  not  of  the  malady,  but  at  your  door,  for 
carelessness,  or  at  the  woman's,  for  obstinacy  and  folly. 

The  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  employing  for  these  maladies  many 
medicated  pessaries,  which  though  really  pessaries,  were  also  deemed 
to  be  9uffita  or  fumigations.  It  is  probable,  that  among  the  host  of 
old  methods  were  some  very  effective  ones,  now  become  wholly  obsolete 
in  the  elegant  practice  of  the  metropolitan  physicians.  I  think  I  have, 
in  my  lecture-room,  advised  you  not  to  omit  in  your  armamenturium, 
ilie  sachet  or  little  bag,  recommended  by  Levret,  and,  indeed,  by  Hip- 
pocrates and  his  descendants  down  to  this  very  writing. 

When  your  patient  shall  have  discarded  her  pessarium,  let  her  con- 
struct half  a  dozen  small  cylindrical  bags  as  big  as  the  thumb.  They 
should  be  made  of  good  linen,  and  should  be  packed  full,  very  full  of 
finelj-grained,  not  pulverized  Aleppo  galls,  to  which  may  be  added  a  few 
grains  of  sulphate  of  quinia  and  alum.  The  bag  may  have  a  short  bit 
of  tape  or  a  little  loop  of  tape  secured  to  its  lower  end.  If  soaked,  for 
13 
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an  hour  or  more,  in  some  common  rough  claret  or  weak  port,  then  preaaed 
and  dried  in  a  napkin,  and  dipped  in  sweet  oil,  it  can  readily  be  intro- 
duced into  the  vagina  as  a  medicated  elytroid  pessary.  It  does  not 
inconveniently  distend  the  vaginal  walls,  which  it  tends  to  strengthen, 
enhancing  their  tonicity  by  the  medicinal  articles  contained,  while  it 
elongates,  or  produces  the  vagina,'  and  thus  supports  the  womb  in  tt^tf. 

A  sachet  adjusted  in  the  evening  will  not  escape,  if  the  patient  wears 
her  napkin ;  and  it  might  very  safely  be  allowed  to  retain  its  place  for 
six  or  eigUt  consecutive  hours,  more  or  less,  nightly,  for  an  indeterminate 
period. 

These  medicated  sachets  are  of  very  great  value  in  the  treatment,  not 
only  of  the  relaxation  and  fall  of  the  vagina,  but  also,  as  agents  for 
suppressing  the  too  abundant  excretions  of  the  follicles  and  glandules  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  I  am  surprised  that  they  are  not  more  com- 
monly resorted  to  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  materials 
I  spoke  of,  they  can  be  compounded,  with  proper  proportions  of  cubebs, 
opium,  kino,  krameria,  oak  bark,  &c.  &c.  If  >  you  will  take  my  advice, 
you  will  not  reject  them  from  among  the  resources  of  your  art. 
,  Half  a  dozen  of  them,  prepared  by  the  patient  herself,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  never  disjunct  from  the  needle  and  scissors,  would  last  as 
many  days. 

Tou  will  find  great  success  in  managing  some  of  your  cases,  if  the 
prolapsion  is  not  very  decided,  and  where  it  is  accompanied  with  signs 
of  rheumatic  sensibility  of  the  womb,  by  the  following  method.  Let 
the  patient,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  fprm  several  olive^shaped  sponges  as 
large  as  the  thumb.  The  sponge  being  carefully  trimmed,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  uneven  projecting  points,  a  loop  of  thread  or  bobbin  being  attached 
to  one  end  of  the  olive-shaped  sponge,  let  it  be  moistened  with  a  proper 
material,  and  pressed  through  the  ostium  vagin»  and  carried  to  the  os 
tincae.  Let  this  be  adjusted  at  bedtime,  and  removed  in  the  morning ; 
a  clean  one  to  be  used  every  succeeding  night.  The  liquid  may  be  pre- 
pared as  follows :  Take  of  extract  opium,  extract  of  conium,  Goulard's 
extract,  of  each  two  drachms ;  water  four  ounces.  Make  a  proper  mix- 
ture, to  be  used  with  the  sponge. 

Such  a  suffitum  as  this  would  sustain  the  womb  at  its  due  elevation 
all  night,  or  eight  hours  out  of  twenty-four ;  and  the  soothing  and  con« 
servating  influences  of  the  drug  would,  as  I  have  found  by  the  experience 
of  my  patients,  lessen  the  sensibility,  while  the  tonicity  of  the  tissues 
is  augmented ;  so  that  we  have  three  good  indications  well  answered  by 
its  means. 

I  am  hardly  willing  to  burden  these  letters  with  descriptions  of  the 
other  sorts  of  pessaries.    Yet  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  protest  against  the 
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sponge,  most  particularly  against  the  sponge.  It  is  a  tampon.  I  haye^ 
in  mj  long  lifetime,  had  too  many  occasions  to  use  the  tampon,  not  to 
bare  learned  what  a  fool  and  fetid  thing  it  is  after  having  passed  only 
tvelve  hours,  bathed  in  animal  fluids  at  a  temperatare  of  95^  or  96°. 
I  protest  against  its  employment  as  a  pessary,  n^t  only  on  account  of 
its  irremiasible  fault  of  uncleanness,  but  for  the  additional  objection  of 
its  irritating  nature.  The  points  of  the  sponge  could  not  fail  to  vex 
and  fret  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  vagina.  There  is  no  objection,  how- 
ever, to  the  use  of  the  small  pieces  above  recommended  as  mere  tem- 
porary snflSta.     They  do  not  become  foul  in  six  or  eight  hours. 

Pessaries  are  also  made  of  pieces  of  cork  cut  into  oval  or  circular 
disks,  and  dipped  repeatedly  in  melted  wax,  until  a  sufficient  coating  of 
the  wax  being  imposed,  they  are  adjusted  beneath  the  uterus  to  retain 
it  at  its  due  height  in  the  pelvis.  Similar  instruments  are  also  prepared 
by  coating  a  tissue  with  varnish  consisting  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  after 
the  manner  of  the  French  bougie  or  catheter.  They  are  also  object- 
ionable as  liable  to  change  and  to  infiltration.  The  wax  coming  off 
fronwthe  cork,  leaves  its  scabrous  surface  in  contact  with  the  living  tis-> 
soe  of  the  womb  or  vagina,  to  their  great  damage  or  ruin,  while  the 
accumulation  of  putrescible  fluids  about  them  might  well  serve  to  pro- 
voke the  attack  of  dangerous  fever. 

You  will  find  a  capital,  cheap,  and  commodious  pessary  in  one  of 
the  little  caoutchouc  bottles  that  yon  can  buy  for  ten  or  twelve  cents  at 
any  of  the  apothecaries.  This  is  the  pessary  recommended  by  Dr. 
Herves  de  Ch^goin,  in  a  paper  on  Retroversion,  read  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  which  I  have  already  spoken  of. 

Procure  such  a  gum-elastic  bottle,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and, 
without  cutting  off  the  neck,  pack  it  full  of  finely-carded  wool.  Take 
care  merely  to  distend  it  well,  not  too  much,  for  it  is  desirable  to  have 
it  very  soft  and  elastic.  After  filling  it  so  as  to  give  it  permanently 
the  requisite  form  and  size,  be  very  careful  to  tie  up  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  so  securely  as  to  remove  all  danger  of  the  wool  being  penetrated 
by  the  excretions  of  the  vagina.  If  you  allow  those  fluids  to  get  in- 
side of  the  bottle,  they  will  undergo  a  horrible  putrefaction.  Leaving 
the  neck  suflSciently  long,  the  pessary  will  maintain  its  position,  because 
the  cylindrical  neck  being  directed  towards  the  os  magnum,  will  keep 
the  instrument  steadily  in  ritH.  Tou  can  cut  a  solid  piece  of  caout- 
chouc into  the  shape  of  a  phial-cork,  and  stopping  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  with  it,  secure  it  there  with  gum-elastic  cement,  which  seals  it 
hermetically.    I  prefer  the  stuffed  one  to  the  inflated  one  of  Dr.  Hervez. 

It  may  be  worn  long  without  changing ;  that  is  to  Say,  several  weeks 
— not  months.    It  is  soft,  light,  elastic,  and  therefore  suitable  for  some 
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cases  in  which  the  metallic  resistance  of  the  glohe  or  ring,  or  elytra, 
would  be  painful.  For  the  poor  it  is  cheap — i^nd  perhaps  it  is  on  the 
whole,  nearly  as  good  an  instrument  as  a  Bilver*gilt  one.  These  bottles 
have  a  neck  from  half  an  inch  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length. 
If  you  should  prefer  one  of  them,  after  you  have  filled  the  bottle  with 
carded  wool,  or  curled  mattress-hair,  which  you  can  press  into  it  so  as 
to  give  it  any  shape  you  may  prefer,  should  you  have  no  gum-elastic 
cement  at  hand,  you  might  put  a  short  velvet  cork  in  the  neck  of  the 
bottle,  and  drawing  the  gum*elastic  over  the  cork,  tie  it  so  as  completely 
to  exclude  the  air  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  of  the  fluids  of  the 
vagina  within  the  bottle.  The  neck  of  the  bottle  being  directed  towards 
the  vulva,  there  is  no  risk  of  the  instrument  changing  its  position . 

I  had  some  time  charge  of  the  health  of  an  old  lady  here.  She  was 
85  years  of  age,  and  had  long  endured  the  inconveniences  of  a  proci- 
dentia. The  perineum  and  the  levators  were  without  tonicity,  and  no 
globe  nor  disk  could  she  wear,  as  they  instantly  escaped  on  account  of 
the  relaxation  of  all  the  parts.  She  was,  for  years  of  her  decline,  made 
comfortable,  as  to  her  prolapsus,  by  means  of  a  ring  pessary. 

She  took  a  long  slender  whalebone,  bent  it  into  a  ring  of  near  three 
inches  in  diameter ;  then  wrapped  it,  or  as  the  sailors  say,  served  it  with 
bobbin,  so  as  to  give  it  proper  size  and  firmness.  She  then  dipped  it 
in  melted  wax  again  and  again,  until  it  «ras  completely  and  sufficiently 
coated  with  the  wax.  This  ring  she  adjusted  within  the  vagina,  and 
by  its  aid  maintained  the  womb  in  the  pelvis. 

Another  woman  employed  a  common  umbrella  ring  for  her  prolapsion, 
and  wore  it  for  years  a  rin$fu  de  ton  mart.  It  might  fancifully  have 
been  denominated  the  Gyges  pessary. 

Since  the  2d  edition  of  these  Letters,  I  have  used  a  pessary  made  as 
follows,  viz :  Take  a  bit  of  watch-spring,  say  8  inches  long,  bend  it,  and 
bringing  the  ends  together,  so  as  to  let  them  overlap  a  little,  fasten 
them  with  a  rivet  or  with  solder.  Thus,  you  have  prepared  a  watch- 
spring  ring  that  is  very  elastic.  You  can  press  the  opposite  arcs  to- 
gether, so  as  to  make  it  flat  if  you  will.  Having  completed  your  ring, 
next  wrap  the  steel  all  round  the  circle,  with  good  bobbin  or  firm  cotton 
cord,  so  as  to  nerve  it  as  the  sailors  say  when  they  wrap  a  rope  with  cord. 
Thus  you  have  got  an  elastic  cord-ring ;  next,  lay  it  in  a  saucer  with 
melted  wax,  and  let  the  wax  completely  infiltrate  the  threads  and  cover 
the  steel ;  then,  when  cooled  enough,  take  it  out  and  make  it  smooth,  and 
you  will  have  an  elastic  annular  pessary  of  wax.  Before  you  make  the 
instrument,  you  should  determine  what  ought  to  be  the  diameter  of  the 
ring  when  finished ;  a  lamina  of  watch-spring  9  inches  in  length,  will 
make  one,  when  completed,  8  inches  in  diameter — if  yon  want  one  of  2^ 
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inches,  or  one  of  2^  inches,  yoa  should  cut  the  watch-spring  of  the 
requisite  length. 

Dr.  Charles  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  effected  an  admirable  improve- 
ment  in  the  elastic  annnlar  pessary  in  the  following  manner:  After 
serving  the  ring  with  cord,  instead  of  dipping  it  in  wax,  as  I  proposed,  he 
dipped  it  in  a  solution  of  gutta-percha,  made  by  dissolving  gutta-percha 
in  chloroform.  That  curious  substance  readily  dissolves  in  chloroform, 
and  when  the  ring,  after  becoming  well  soaked  in  the  solution,  is  taken 
oQt  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  chloroform  doon  evaporates,  leaving  the 
annule  perfectly  coated  with  gutta-percha ;  it  is  easily  made  smooth, 
or  even  polished,  and  when  warmed  a  little  in  the  hands  is  as  flexible 
IS  could  be  wished.  Bemember,  now,  I  pray  you,  that  the  antero-pos- 
terior  diameter  of  the  pelvis  is  4^  inches ;  if,  therefore,  you  press  this 
watch-spring  (gutta-percha  ring)  into  the  shape  of  a  long  ellipse,  and 
introduce  it  into  the  vagina,  so  as  to  place  the  sacral  segment  of  the 
ring  in  the  pouch  or  cul-de-sac  of  vagina  behind  the  cervix,  and  let  the 
anterior  segment  rest  on  the  posterior  face  of  the  pubis,  you  will  fix 
the  further  end  of  the  vagina  at  a  distance  of  full  three  inches  back 
from  the  pubis,  and  that  is  far  enough  for  most  purposes,  and  it  is  clear 
that  while  the  vagina  is  there,  the  neck  is  there  also,  and  cannot  fall 
down  as  long  as  the  ring  keeps  its  place. 

Do  you  ask  if  the  ring  gives  pain  ?  No,  not  the  least,  provided  you 
have  adjusted  a  proper  one ;  and  a  proper  one  is  always  that  one  which 
will  not  overstretch  the  anterior  columna  of  the  vagina.  In  an  old 
case,  the  columnss  of  the  vagina  have  become  permanently  shortened 
and  condensed  from  having  for  a  long  time  rested  so.  You  ought  not  to 
expect  that  you  can  readily  stretch  the  columns  at  once— or  if  you  do, 
their  resistance  will  give  pain.  Take  heed,  therefore,  to  use,  at  first,  one 
thai  will  extend  it  gently  or  only  a  little — and  occasionally  take  away  the 
ring  and  substitute  a  larger  one ;  by  this  means  you  will  be  able  not  very 
kmg  after  the  first  small  one  to  adjust  and  leave  in  sitHj  without  pain, 
one  of  a  full  size,  say  3^  inches.  Such  a  support,  left  in  place  for  some 
weeks  or  months,  ought  to  cure  the  woman  of  her  prolapsus. 

Pessaries  are  never  to  be  introduced  except  after  a  careful  inquiry 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  state  and  wants  of  the  tissues  affected.  A 
gentleman  informed  me,  in  the  street,  that  he  had  a  very  singular  case 
of  prolapsus  uteri — that  the  vaginal  cervix  was  enormously  swollen,  and 
thi^  he  bad  in  vain  tried  repeatedly  to  discover  the  os  uteri.  He  fe^ired 
that  some  very  extraordinary  state  of  things  must  be  present  to  alter 
•0  completely  the  form  of  the  parts. 

'*What  are  you  doing  for  your  patient?''  said  I  to  him. 

'*Why,  I  have  tried  the  pessary^  but  without  any  success.    She 
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cannot  retain  it  at  all ;  it  comes  away,  and  moreover  gives  her  great 
pain." 

''How  is  her  strength  and  health?" 

''Ohy  very  weak;  she  has  the  most  violent  menorrhagia,  and  has 
become,  in  consequence  of  it,  much  reduced  and  perfectly  blanched." 

*'  Go,"  said  I,  **  to  your  patient  again,  and  make  a  careful  examina- 
tion. You  shall  find  that  your  enormous  cervix  uteri  is  not  a  cervix, 
but  a  polypus  that  fills  up  the  vagina — that  bleeds,  and  that  has  no  os 
uteri." 

He  took  my  counsel,  repeated  his  diagnostic  exploration,  and  came 
to  say  that  it  was  truly  a  polypus.  Upon  the  extirpation  of  the  tumor, 
.  by  means  of  Gooch's  double  canula,  the  hemorrhages  ceased,  and  the 
lady  recovered  good  health  without  any  prolapsion. 

I  relate  this  case  for  your  warning;  because  the  gentleman  who 
made  the  mistake  is  a  person  of  the  most  elaboi;^te  medical  education, 
both  theoretical  and  clinical.  You  who  are  young  and  inexperienced, 
will  be  vastly  more  likely  to  make  such  bivttea  than  he.  And  indeed! 
it  is  curious  to  think  how  many  strange,  ridiculous  misapprehensions 
one  meets  jirith  among  the  brethren  in  regard  to  women's  maladies.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  delicacy  of  the  relations  existing  between  the 
sexes  must  have  the  effect  of  blinding  some  persons  to  the  plainest  and 
the  most  diaphanous  truths  and  facts.  Dr.  Lever,  in  his  work  on  the 
diseases  of  women,  refers  to  the  liability  of  careless  observers  to  make 
such  a  mistake  as  that  made  by  my  friend  above  mentioned,  whence  I 
conclude  he  has  met  with  similar  instances  of  false  diagnosis. 

There  is  a  kind  of  pessary,  called  by  the  French  the  pessary  en 
bUboquetf  but  which  is  properly,  in  English,  denominated  the  stem- 
pessary.  Such  an  instrument  is  indispensable  for  the  comfort  of  those 
who,  having  lost  all  sphinctorian  elevative  and  perineal  force,  cannot 
retain  within  the  walls  of  the  pelvis,  cither  the  reproductive  organs  or 
the  instruments  introduced  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  obturator,  or 
diaphragm. 

Dr.  James  Blundell,  of  London,  furnished  such  an  instrument,  how- 
ever, to  a  patient  of  mine,  who  had  long  suffered  with  prolapsus  and 
retroversion,  and  it  answered  the  purpose  well. 

It  consisted  of  a  gilt  pear-shaped  pessary,  about  one  and  a  half  by 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  screwed  on  a  small  gilt  stem,  the 
size  of  a  writing-quill,  and  three  and  a  half  inches  long.  This  was 
the  pessary.  Now,  the  frame  on  which  the  pessary  was  supported  waa 
a  hard  silver  wire,  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  in  length,  bent  so  as  to 
^  bring  its  extremities  together,  which  were  secured  with  hard  solder. 
^  The  wire  ring  thus  made  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  an  open  parallelo- 
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gram,  the  angles  being  left  rounded,  and  a  croaspiece  of  silver  being 
idjnsted  across  the  middle  of  the  wires,  constituted  a  bed  into  which 
the  free  extremity  of  the  pessary  stem  was  screwed.  This  flat  bar  was 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  by  one-fourth  in  width.  The  wire  frame 
was  bent  so  as  to  make  it  fit  the  curve  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  trunk 
of  the  body;  more  or  less,  according  to  the  embonpoint  of  the  patient. 
A  girdle  of  suspender-web  was  fastened  round  the  hips  just  below  the 
aristae  of  the  ileum,  and  straps  of  leather  attached  to  each  extremity 
of  the  wire  frame,  were  fastened  by  hooks  and  eyes  to  the  girdle. 

Such  an  apparatus  can  be  worn  with  little  inconvenience,  after  a  day 
or  two  of  habituation;  and  the  vagina  can  be  extended,  carrying  the 
utems  before  it  to  any  desirable  length.  Patients  who  have  employed 
it,  have  been  relieved  of  uterine  deviations  that  would  not  yield  to  the 
globe,  the  discus,  or  any  other  treatment.  The  greatest  objection  to 
this  instrument  is  its  costliness;  for  Mr.  John  Rorer,  of  North  Sixth 
Street,  who  has  prepared  several  at  my  request,  informs  me  they  can- 
not be  sold  at  a  price  under  fifteen  dollars  each. 

There  is  another  pessary  in  use  here,  fashioned  somewhat  like  a 
horseshoe,  either  furnished  with  the  corks,  that  is,  by  bending  the  heel 
of  the  shoe,  or  without  the  corks;  I  have  never  used  this  instrument, 
nor  shall  I  employ  it,  since  I  cannot  deem  it  safe  to  allow  the  points  of 
the  horseshoe  to  be  the  points  of  resistance  to  the  whole  tenesmic  or 
bearing-down  power.  Such  a  point  of  pressure  is  too  small.  Indenta- 
lion  is  followed  by  absorption ;  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  which 
causes  what  is  called  the  bed-sore;  and  ulceration  of  the  compressed 
points  gives  insufierable  pain. 

You  ought  not  to  adjust  a  pessary  beneath  a  womb  in  which  the  os 
uteri  is  inflamed,  or  ulcerated.  Cure  the  inflammation  first,  and  then 
adjust  the  pessary. 

Having  now  said  all  that  it  is  obvious  for  me  to  say,  in  this  letter, 
on  the  subject  of  simple  prolapsus,  and  the  use  of  pessaries,  and  their 
kinds,  I  shaU  proceed  now  to  recapitulate  my  views  on  the  disorder — 

1.  Prolapsus  uteri  is  a  disease  of  the  vagina,  not  of  the  womb. 

2.  To  cure  prolapsus  uteri,  you  are  to  seek  to  cure  the  vagina,  and 
when  yon  have  done  that,  the  womb  will  be  found  cured  also. 

8.  The  pessary  is  a  suspensory,  which  in  the  cure  of  prolapsus  is  as 
necessary  as  a  suspensory  is  for  an  orchitis. 

4.  I  prefer,  as  a  general  proposition,  the  globe,  to  all  other  forms, 
and  Dr.  Physick's  globe  pessary  to  any  other  for  the  treatment  of  simple 
prolapsus. 

5.  If  you  apply  the  pessary  in  cases  not  suitable,  you  will  do  mis- 
chief. There  ought  to  be  no  inflammation  or  ulceration  either  of  the 
vagina  or  the  womb*  C.  D.  M. 


^ 
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LETTER  XV. 
PROLAPSUS  UTERI. 

Oentlemen :  There  are  certain  oircumstances  connected  with  pro- 
lapsas  uteri  that  I  ought  to  notice,  as  supplement  to  the  obeerrations 
contained  in  my  last  letter. 

The  question  arises  as  to  the  treatment  of  prolapsus  in  the  unmarried 
female ;  and  I  may  observe,  that  I  hare  been  many  times  asked  by  mj 
friends  of  the  profession  here,  whether  I  had  met  with  prolapsus  in 
young  unmarried  women^  and  if  so,  how  I  had  proceeded  in  the  treat- 
ment of  them. 

Now  you  will  haye  observed  that,  in  the  former  letter,  I  hare  averred 
that  prolapsus  uteri  is  an  affection  of  the  vagina,  and  not  of  the  womb 
itself;  and  that,  to  cure  prolapsus  uteri,  you  should  direct  the  resources 
of  your  skill  to  the  curing  of  the  canal,  and  curing  that,  you  would 
find  the  womb,  ip%ofactOy  cured  also. 

I  do  not  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  opinion ; 
and  often  have  I,  in  an  otherwise  healthy,  strong,  and  well-developed 
female,  still  a  virgin,  found  the  os  uteri  so  depressed  as  to  touch  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  membrana  hymen. 

The  effect  of  long-continued  tenesmus,  connected  in  its  origin  with 
a  torpid  condition  of  the  rectum,  and  the  accompanying  urinary 
tenesmus,  might  well  be  deemed  capable  to  shorten  by  degrees  the 
vaginal  tube,  and  thus  allow  the  womb  to  settle  down  to  the  very  hymen 
itself,  as  in  the  cases  referred  to.  Long-continued  irritation  from 
hemorrhoidal  disease  and  from  catarrhus  vesicae— from  an  habitual 
pruritus  vaginae — a  sedentary  life — might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
produce  the  same  state  of  things,  as  to  the  vagina. 

In  the  conduct  of  such  a  case,  I  should  not  deem  a  medical  man 
warranted  upon  a  mere  suspicion,  that  the  distress  complained  of  had 
its  origin  in  a  uterine  descent,  to  institute  a  vaginal  taxis.  On  the 
contrary,  he  ought  to  endeavor,  by  therapeutical  measures,  to  obviate 
the  distress.  Fortunately,  these  measures  are  suflBciently  numerous  and 
prolific  of  cures,  if  well  chosen.  They  are:  1,  a  free  venesection;  2,  the 
operation  of  a  few  doses  of  some  safe,  but  active  purgative  medicine,  such 
^as  the  compound  powder  of  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar,  repeated  on 
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alternate  days  for  fonr  or  five  doses ;  3,  an  enema  of  fort j-fivo  drops  of 
laQdanom  in  a  flaidounoe  of  starch  water  nightly,  upon  going  to  bed ; 
4,  rest  in  a  recumbent  position  for  a  week  or  ten  days  ;  5,  the  warm 
bath  repeated  nightly,  before  sleeping,  and  used  during  two  or  three 
weeks ;  6,  great  care  taken  to  avoid  accumulation  of  considerable  por- 
tions of  urine  in  the  bladder,  which  can  be  accomplished  nearly  at  will 
by  the  patient,  under  proper  instruction. 

There  is  good  reason  to  expect  that  such  a  course  of  advice  and  con- 
sequent action  will  be  followed  by  relief  from  the  distressing  symptoms 
of  the  malady ;  and  that,  when  thus  in  a  measure  relieved,  the  young 
woman  will  be  able,  under  a  judicious  treatment  as  to  sleep,  exercise, 
ind  food,  to  recover  her  health.  It  is  very  clear  to  me,  that  I  have 
seen  several,  nay,  many  of  them,  get  well  under  such  a  course.  But,  to 
recover  thus,  is  far  better  than  to  recover  after  having  been  subjected 
to  the  mortification  of  the  Touch*  I  assure  you,  that  I  have  allowed 
a  young  lady  to*  lapse  from  bad  to  worse  until  her  situation  had  become 
dangerous  and  to  the  last  degree  alarming  to  her  friends,  rather  than 
expose  her  to  such  vexation.  I  shall  report  to  you  a  case  of  this  sort 
when  I  come  to  speak  of  monorrhagia. 

In  one  person,  aged  about  thirty-five,  who  had  been  long  rendered 
miserable  and  inefficient  in  the  performance  of  her  duties,  which  con- 
sisted in  earning  her  own  support  and  that  of  her  mother,  I  found  the 
OS  tincse  jammed  against  a  strong  hymen.  As  the  Sieur  de  la  Motte 
bforms  you,  in  the  extract  at  page  144,  I  could  readily  push  the  os 
uteri  away  from  the  membrane  on  pressing  my  index  finger  through 
the  opening ;  but  as  soon  as  I  withdrew  it  again  it  came  back  to  its  old 
place  where  it  had  long  rested,  in  consequence,  I  suppose,  of  her 
sedentary  habits,  and  the  torpor  of  the  rectum  attendant  on  such  habits. 
It  was  neeeuary  to  cure  her  of  a  disabling  pain.  I  therefore  pushed 
the  uterus  out  of  the  way  as  far  as  I  could ;  that  is  to  say,  I  made  the 
vagma  as  long  as  I  could  make  it  by  pressing  the  point  of  my  finger 
on  the  OS  uteri,  and  thrusting  it  slowly  as  far  as  I  could  reach;  but  this 
operation  could  not  cure  the  patient,  for,  as  the  knight  of  Yalognes 
saith,  *41  revient  aussitot  qu'on  a  ot^  son  doigt." 

I  had  no  other  recourse,  therefore,  than  to  the  employment  of  a 
suspensory  apparatus.  The  suspensory  that  I  chose  was  Dr.  Physick's 
globe  pessary.  I  do  not  remember  the  size  of  it,  but  I  presume  it  might 
have  been  one  of  an  inch  and  seven-eighths  in  diameter.  This  globe, 
being  slowly  and  gently  pressed  into  the  os  magnum,  after  being  dipped 
in  a  cap  of  olive  oil,  ascended  in  the  vagina  to  a  sufficient  height  to 
produce  that  organ,  and  restore  its  long  diameter.  You  should  observe 
that  such  an  instrument  does  not  rest  at  the  lower  end  of  the  canal ; 
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for  in  fact  it  is  pressed  upwards  by  the  contraction  of  the  moscalar 
fibres  that  serve  as  sphincter,  and  which  in  some  women  are  so  strong 
as  to  possess  a  traly  spasmodic  force.  I  repeat  the  words,  spasmodic 
force  ;  and  I  say  so  because  I  have  met  with  more  than  one  example  of 
that  spasm  existing  as  a  tonic  spasm,  and  giving  rise  to  great  pain  like 
the  pain  of  cramp ;  and  even  preventing  the  accomplishment  of  the 
union  of  the  sexes  until  overcome  bj  treatment :  and  this  in  several 
persons  of  40  and  45  years  of  age,  who  had  born  children.  I  regard 
such  cases  as  being  forms  of  rheumatism.  In  one  case  here,  the  sphincter 
fibres  were  divided  as  in  some  of  the  tenotomy  operations — the  woman 
afterwards  bearing  children.  This  operation  was  done  by  your  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy,  Dr.  Pancoast,  who  related  the  circumstance  to  me 
within  a  few  days. 

I  have  only  to  remark  as  to  my  patient,  that  she  was  relieved  of  her 
distress.  I  have  lost  sight  of  her  now,  and  am  unable  to  represent  to 
you  the  actual  state  of  h^  health. 

In  other  samples  of  young  and  unmarried  ladies,  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  use  of  the  pessary ;  but  I  have  had  less  reluctance 
in  so  doing  where  I  have  found  the  hymen  wanting.  Not  that  I  mean 
to  cast  any  reflections  upon  those  in  whom  I  have  not  observed  this  sign 
of  virginity ;  for  I  am  speaking  of  persons  against  whose  honor  and 
purity  no  breath,  nor  the  slightest  whisper  of  imputation  could  possibly 
be  breathed.  There  are  many,  many  young  virgins,  in  whom  the  mem- 
brane never  existed ;  and  I  have  a  right  to  say  so  equal  to  the  right  of 
any  other  medical  man  of  my  age.  As  I  have  permitted  myself  to  go 
80  far  in  a  discursive  way,  allow  me  to  add,  that  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
60  stupid,  when  being  engaged  in  practice,  as  to  accuse  of  impurity  and 
unchastenesss  any  female,  otherwise  worthy  of  your  respect,  because 
you  may  happen  not  to  meet  with  this  membrane.  The  courts  of  law 
are  liable  to  commit  great  errors  of  judgment  upon  questions  connected 
with  the  opinion  of  the  invariable  presence  of  the  hymen  in  virgins.  I 
am  sure  that  it  in  many  cases  does  not  exist  even  in  the  very  young 
virgin,  and  also  that  it  does  exist  in  some  women  who  have  borne  chil- 
dren. I  can  assure  you  that  I  know  several  persons,  long  married,  in 
whom  it  has  never  been  broken ;  and  among  them,  some  whom  I  have 
delivered  of  several  children,  and  in  whom  the  mark  of  virginity  is 
Btill  in  its  place.  Hence,  the  hymen  is  not  proof  of  virginity,  nor  is  its 
absence  a  sure  sign  of  defloration. 

There  is  a  sort  of  prolapsus  that  has  this  peculiarity :  viz.,  that  when 
you  attempt  to  push  the  womb  up  to  its  place,  you  cannot  make  it 
recede,  for  it  seems  to  be  immovably  fixed ;  and  this  is  the  case  described 
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asimmobilityof  the  uterus.    But  please  observe  that  this  immo- 
Table  womb  is  not,  indeed,  immovable. 

There  came  to  me,  a  few  years  since,  from  the  State  of  Bhode  Island, 
a  gentleman  bringing  his  wife  for  my  counsel  as  to  her  case.  They  had 
been  married  for  some  time,  I  think  over  two  years,  and  had  had  no 
children. .  The  lady  suffered  with  constant  pelvic  pain  ;  also  great  pain 
in  the  back  and  hypogaster.  She  was  reduced  in  flesh  ;  could  take  no 
exercise ;  had  a  poor  appetite ;  was  costive ;  and  had  been  confined  to 
her  house  for  many  weeks  before  leaving  home  in  the  steamer  for  the 
journey.  The  gentleman  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  her  in  bis 
mrms  up  and  down  st«irs,  in  consequence  of  her  weakness  and  her  pelvic 
pun. 

Upon  making  the  vaginal  taxis,  I  found  the  os  tines  just  at  the  oa 
BMgnnm,  and  that  it  would  recede  but  very  little  upon  my  pushing  it 
with  the  palp  of  the  finger.  It  was  as  firmly  fixed  as  if  it  had  grown 
&8t  there. 

As  I  concluded  that  all  her  pelvic  distress  was  reasonably  to  be  attri- 
buted to  a  prolapsed  condition  of  the  womb,  I  resolved  to  get  it  out  of 
the  way,  and  I  was  sure  to  accomplish  my  object ;  for  I  had  many  times 
before  met  with  this  so-called  immobility  of  the  womb,  which  I  had 
proved  to  my  own  conviction  not  to  be  immovable. 

I  procured,  therefore,  a  small  globe  pessary,  the  diameter  of  which 
did  not  exceed  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  This  pessary  I  slowly  pressed 
through  the  os  magnum,  allowing  time  enough  to  permit  the  vagina  to 
yield  in  the  direction  of  its  axis.  I  was  a  long  time  engaged  in  press- 
ing the  globulus  into  its  position,  and  I  did  fail  to  adjust  it  to  my 
mind's  contentment;  for  I  was  compelled  to  cease  any  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  attempt,  and  leave  it  so  far  immerged  that  only  the  equator 
of  the  ball  was  within  the  grasp  of  the  vagina,  yet  leaving  a  small 
•egment  of  the  sphere  projecting  betwixt  the  labia  pudendorum,  that 
were  slightly  disparted  by  it,  rendering  it  easily  tangible  externally.  I 
now  caused  her  to  be  drawn  up  into  her  place  in  bed,  lying  on  the 
back,  with  an  urgent  request  that  she  would  tolerate  any  pain  or  stran- 
gury that  might  come  on  during  the  night,  and  holding  out  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  protracted  and  gentle  pressure  to  be  exercised  by  the 
eontraetility  of  the  tissues,  would  by  the  next  morning  carry  the  ball 
bigh  up  into  the  pelvis,  though  it  was  now  just  under,  and  perhaps  » 
little  in  the  rear  of  the  crown  of  the  pubal  arch. 

And  so  it  happened.  In  the  morning,  I  found  the  globulus  had 
been  pressed  completely  into  the  more  lax  segment  of  the  vagina,  by 
the  contractions  of  the  sphmcter  and  the  contractility  of  the  non-mus- 
colar  tissues. 
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In  short,  she  began  to  go  about  the  city;  soon  afterwards  returned 
to  her  oi?n  home,  and  within  about  six  months  I  had  a  letter  asking  mj 
advice,  as  to  the  continued  employment  of  the  pessary,  in  her  then 
condition;  as  she  was  in  the  fourth  month  of  her  pregnancy.  Of 
course,  I  advised  the  removal  of  the  instrument,  since  which  I  have 
had  no  intelligence  from  her.  . 

By  way  of  parenthesis,  let  me  inform  you  that  the  pessary  does  not 
put  a  bar  either  to  gestation,  or  to  conception.  I  say  this,  being 
founded  on  repeated  observations ;  one  of  which,  but  yesterday.  May 
22d;  the  woman  having  told  me  she  had  never  removed  the  globe, 
though  she  is  now  enceinte. 

Why  should  you,  then,  feel  any  anxiety  as  to  the  escape  of  the 
mucous  and  mensual  excretions?  The  globe  and  the  disk  are  alike 
incapable  of  preventing  the  due  discharge  of  all  the  products  of  secre- 
tion, the  hemorrhages,  &c.,  that  may  appear  beyond  it. 

You  would  reasonably  expect  that  the  pressure,  and  even  the  pre- 
sence of  any  foreign  body  in  the  vagina,  and  touching  the  womb,  might 
excite  an  increased  mucous  discharge.  This  is  a  general  consequence 
of  the  first  use  of  such  methods,  but  these  newly  excited  discharges 
soon  disappear.  Take  heed,  though,  and  take  good  heed,  too,  that  the 
patient  shall  inform  you  of  any  such  discharges  coming  on  at  a  later  period 
of  the  treatment;  and  particularly  if  such  discharge  should  have  any, 
the  smallest  trace  of  blood  mixed  with  it.  Such  an  occurrence  would 
lead  strongly  to  the  inference  that  the  instrument  had  excited  ulcerative 
inflammation  with  purulent  discharge.  It  is  of  the  highest  moment  in 
any  such  case,  to  take  away  the  support  and  carefully  examine  the 
parts  by  the  speculum  uteri.  If  the  os  tinc»,  or  either  of  its  lips 
should  be  found  red,  with  visibly  enlarged  venules  and  capillaries;  or  if 
any  abrasion  or  granulations  should  be  detected;  touch  them  with 
sulphate  of  copper  in  solution  held  in  a  camel-hair  pencil;  or  with 
Goulard's  extract  of  lead ;  or  with  acetate  of  zinc  and  wine  of  opium ; 
or  with  nitrate  of  silver;  or  acid-nitrate  of  mercury.  Ten  grains  snl« 
phate  of  copper,  to  half  an  ounce  of  water  will  do;  Goulard's  extract 
and  water,  equal  parts;  ten  grains  acetate  of  zinc,  forty  drops  wine  of 
opium,  and  half  an  ounce  of  rose  water;  ten  grains,  or  twenty  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  to  the  ounce  of  water.  These  formulae  are  perhaps 
sufficient. 

If  the  vaginal  cervix  is  turgid,  red,  and  sensitive,  eight  or  ten  leeches 
dropped  into  the  speculum  of  Becamier,  will,  in  twenty-five  to  thirty 
minutes,  have  drawn  from  the  cervix  caught  in  the  uterine  extremity  of 
the  speculum,  a  quantity  of  blood,  sufficient  to  lessen  the  turgesoence 
of  the  cervical  circulation. 
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Sarel J,  sach  a  pmtient  should  keep  her  bed  or  her  couch  antil  cored 
of  the  abrasion  and  inflammation. 

As  to  the  nse  of  the  pessary.  I  recommend  that  70a  adopt  as  an 
inyariable  rule  of  practice,  that  you  will  not  prescribe,  nor  even  sanc- 
tion its  employment,  until  convinced  by  actual  knowledge  that  the  indi- 
cation for  it  is  there.  I  say  so,  because  ererybody  knows  something, 
however  imperfect,  about  the  pessary;  and  every  woman  who  has  a 
pelvic  misery  will  naturally  be  disposed  to  play  the  quack  as  to  her 
own  case.  If  the  case  be  one  likely  to  be  benefited  by  it,  you  ought  to 
allow  and  recommend  it;  but  that  you  cannot  know  by  instinct.  In- 
quire, examine  for  yourself,  and  if  there  be  sensibility,  discharges — 
and  especially  discharges  of  a  bad  color — away  with  a  pernicious 
instrument,  which  can  only  make  the  sick  woman  more  ill,  and  bring 
into  discredit  a  means  of  relief  commended  by  the  united  voices  of 
twenty  centuries. 

But  take  this  one  caution.  Don't  use  a  pessary  for  a  pregnant  woman 
if  it  be  possible  to  get  on  without  it.  The  pessary  must  distend  the 
vagina.  The  vagina  if  distended  at  its  upper  end  must  tend  to  open  or 
widen  the  os  uteri.  If  the  os  uteri  opens  in  a  pregnant  woman,  the 
womb  will  surely  expel  its  contents.  Therefore,  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
make  people  miscarry,  don't  use  pessaries  for  women  enceinte. 

And,  now,  what  shall  I  say  of  those  utero-abdominal  supporters,  that 
you  see  paraded  in  the  newspapers,  and  forced  into  vogue  by  the  certi- 
ficates of  physicians,  and  proh  pudor  !  of  Professors  in  the  Schools  of 
Medicine  in  America  and  Europe ! 

What  shall  I  say  of  them  ?  Have  you  a  skeleton  in  your  office  ?  I 
pray  you  open  the  door  where  the  grim  and  ghastly  representative  of 
our  poor  mortality  stands,  the  mocker  of  human  pride  and  ambition. 
Don't  you  see  that,  if  you  draw  a  line  from  the  pubis  to  the  xyphoid 
cartilage,  it  will  represent  the  linea  alba  of  the  grim  figure  ?  Look 
again,  and  observe  the  place  where  the  mesentery  was  attached,  and 
the  root  of  the  mesocolon  too.  Look  down  through  the  plane  of  the 
superior  strait  to  see  where  the  uterus  was,  and  where  grew  the  vagina 
that  supported  it. 

Now  take  a  utero-abdominal  supporter,  and  adjust  it  as  the  mesme- 
rized do,  mentally,  upon  the  skeleton,  and  you  will  see  that  it  can  have 
no  effect  to  hold  up  the  bowels :  that  it  can  only  push  your  fancied 
traetus  of  the  linea  alba  backwards  against  the  spinal  column ;  and 
with  what  effect,  pray  T  Surely,  with  none  other  than  one  of  encroach- 
ment on  the  capacity  of  the  abdomen.  Do  you  not  see  that  the  belly 
of  a  living  man  or  woman  is  a  vacuum  plenum  ?  How  can  you  hold  up 
the  bowels  by  a  pad  ?    If  you  could  thrust  them  upwards  in  the  vacuum 
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plenum,  which  yon  cannot  do,  you  would  only  thrust  them  towards  the 
concave  of  the  diaphragm.  But  the  diaphragm  must  come  down,  or 
the  woman  will  die.  She  can't  breathe  but  by  the  descent  of  her  dia- 
phragm. Her  diaphragm  is  her  respiratory  piston,  and  the  trunk  of 
the  body  is  the  cylinder  in  which  this  piston  moves  downwards  in  the 
aspiration  and  upwards  in  the  expiration  of  the  air  of  the  atmosphere. 
But  your  utero-abdominal  supporter  knows  better  than  the  Providence 
that  made  this  great  machine ;  and  he  is  about  to  make  the  piston  work 
half  strokes  in  breathing ;  like  an  engine  that  one  is  afraid  of.  No, 
young  gentlemen !  the  utero-abdominal  supporter  cannot  hold  up  the 
bowels  ;  it  can  make  the  belly  too  small  to  contain  them,  and  they  will 
make  haste  to  get  out  of  the  squeeze  by  falling  down  into  the  pelvis, 
where  they  were  not  before,  and  ought  never  to  be.  If  they  sink  down 
there,  they  will  push  the  womb  down,  and  keep  it  down. 

How  could  the  surgeons  of  the  United  States  and  England  put  their 
names,  like  so  many  notes  of  admiration,  to  such  an  anti-chinirgical  and 
anti-physiological  nonsense!  Did  they  forget  that  one-fifteenth  of  the 
human  family  is  asserted  to  labor  under  hernia  in  some  shape  7  And 
why  ?  Because,  the  belly  being  too  small  for  its  contents  in  one  out  of 
every  fifteen  of  us,  they  must  force  their  way  of  escape  by  the  umbilical 
ring,  by  the  abdominal  canal,  under  Gimbemat's  ligament,  and  else- 
where, wherever  the  pressure  can  force  them  out:  yet  these  recommend- 
ers,  in  an  unblushing  advertisement,  come  to  put  on  utero-abdominal 
supporters,  forsooth  !  I  am  ashamed  for  my  cloth,  when  I  see  their 
names  so  wrongfully  appended  to  a  quack  advertisement  I  thank 
Heaven  you  do  not  see  my  friend  Dr.  Hodge's  name  there ;  and  you 
may  take  my  word,  that  mine  shall  suffer  from  no  such  use  of  it. 

You  perceive  I  am  not  quoting  in  these  Letters  a  hundred  authors  to 
sustain  me,  in  my  instructions  to  the  cherished  members  of  my  class.  I 
promised  you  to  make  for  you  a  book  out  of  my  own  brains,  and  that  I 
shall  try  to  do,  avoiding  useless  citations.  It  would  be  far  easier  to 
take  my  scissors  and  cut  Letters,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  out  of  the 
volumes  in  my  library.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  inclined  to  say  it  would 
be  better  had  I  done  so,  ai\d  that,  in  that  case,  the  letters  would  have 
been  better  letters.  There,  however,  are  the  volumes  all  in  rows.  Too 
many  of  them,  like  much  of  the  literature  of  our  calling,  have  been 
made  by  the  scissors,  being  the  lazy  repetitions  of  what  has  been  said  a 
thousand  times.  I  hope,  though,  you  will  take  every  opportunity  of 
reading  what  those  books  contain  on  all  these  topics.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger of  your  reading  too  much.  The  more  you  read,  the  better  will  yon 
be  prepared  to  judge,  whether  what  I  say  here  and  in  the  lecture^room, 
be  just  and  reasonable  or  not.    Farewell.  C.  D.  M. 
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LETTER   XVI. 
RETROVERSIO    UTERI. 

Gentlemen :  My  purpose  as  to  this  letter  is  to  pat  down  in  it  the 
opinions  I  have  formed,  concerning  a  very  common  malady,  which,  though 
it  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  publications,  and  of  much  discussion, 
seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  placed  in  that  clear,  open  light,  that  the 
simplicity  of  its  causes  ought  to  have  enabled  authors  to  shed  upon  it, 
in  their  printed  communications. 

Retroversion  of  the  womb,  or  the  state  wherein  the  womb  is  turned 
oyer  backwards^  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  deviations  of  the 
organ  met  with  in  practice ;  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  case  whose  prin- 
ciples as  well  as  the  methods  of  its  cure  ought  to  be  easily  understood ;  yet 
I  have  been  much  surprised  to  find  many  women  come  to  this  city  from 
remote  districts  and  States,  in  order  to  be  treated  for  some  uterine  dis- 
order, which  had  never  been  fully  investigated  by  their  physicians  at 
home ;  cases  of  which  the  outward  signs  were  in  general  sufiSciently 
clear  to  warrant  one,  if  not  to  pronounce  this  diagnosis,  yet  at  least 
sufficiently  so  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  completing  this  diagnosis  by 
Touching.  It  has  for  a  long  time  past  been  with  me  a  settled  conclu- 
sion, that  75  per  centum  of  the  cases  of  uterine  disorders  and  displace- 
ments that  are  subjected  to  my  inquiries,  consist  in  retroversion  of  the 
womb ;  so  that  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  is  so  common  as  to  in- 
crease my  surprise  at  the  very  general  want  of  informiition  concerning 
it  throughout  the  country,  and  particularly  at  the  singular  mistakes  in 
its  diagnosis,  frequently  made  by  very  good  practitioners,  who  might  be 
sopposed  to  know  better. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  let  me  beg  you  to  stop  for  a  moment,  in 
order  to  reflect  upon  the  situation  of  the  womb  within  the  pelvis,  and 
its  relations  and  connections  with  the  various  parts  by  which  it  is  envi- 
roned ;  to  regard  it  as  placed  betwixt  the  bladder  and  the  rectum ;  being 
largely  attached  to  the  bladder  at  the  utero-vesical  and  vesico-vaginal 
septum,  and  also  to  the  vagina  within  the  top  of  which  it  is  invaginated ; 
and  subject,  therefore,  to  be  alternately  moved  backwards  towards  the 
sacrum,  and  forwards  towards  the  pubes,  by  the  varying  conditions  of 
the  bladder  of  urine,  as  filled  or  empty. 
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Yon  should  observe  that  whenever  the  urine  is  evacuated,  the  blad- 
der is  collapsed,  or  rather  contracted,  and  the  womb  brought  nearer  the 
pubis ;  and  that  when  the  bladder  is  full,  it  pushes  the  womb  towards 
the  sacrum.  What  is  the  limit  of  this  retreat  of  the  womb  ?  Is  there 
an  apparatus  to  prevent  it  from  being  carried  beyond  due  measure  back* 
wards  ? — or  is  it  liable  to  be  pushed  bodily  against  the  face  of  the  06 
sacrum  7  Such  are  the  questions  to  be  answered  in  order  to  come  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth. 

What  other  office  could  you  assign  to  the  ligamenta  rotunda  than  that 
of  preventing  the  womb  from  going  too  far  in  a  backward  direction? 
Be  assured  that  the  sole  use,  destiny,  or  office  of  the  round  ligaments, 
is  to  oppose  the  retreat  of  the  uterus  beyond  due  measure  backwards ; 
and  that,  like  a  ship's  forestay,  each  ligament  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  retaining  the  fundus  of  the  organ  in  sufficient  propinquity  to  the  an- 
terior semi-circumference  of  the  pelvis,  and  of  retaining  it  erect  nearly 
in  the  middle,  not  too  far  back,  and  not  too  nigh  the  pubis,  where  its 
presence  might  interfere  with  the  office  of  the  bladder  of  urine.  The 
anterior  columna  of  the  vagina  ought  to  be  long  enough  to  allow  the  oa 
to  go  back  within  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  lower  segment 
of  the  sacrum,  and  no  more.  But  the  ligamenta  utero-sacralia,*  should 
prevent  the  os  from  coming  more  than  two  inches  forward  from  the 
sacrum  towards  the  arch  of  the  pubis.  So  you  see,  the  womb  is  in  a 
manner  held  to  its  true  place. 

Suppose  a  woman  could,  by  any  accident,  or  by  any  surgical  opera- 
tion, have  her  round  ligaments  cut  oif !  Tou  perceive  the  inevitable 
consequence  would  be,  that  the  womb  would  turn  over  backwards,  and 
vest  against  the  sacrum ;  or  even  dive  backwards,  carrying  its  head  deep 
down  into  the  peritoneal  cul-de-sac  betwixt  the  vagina  and  the  rectum, 
while  the  os  uteri  would  point  upwards  towards  the  bladder,  behind  and 
above  the  crown  of  the  pubal  arch.  This  would  be  a  true  retroversion; 
bpt  if,  by  any  art,  the  cut  ends  of  the  round  ligaments  could  be  made 
to  unite  again,  the  retroversion  would  be  at  once  cured ;  for  there  can 
be  no  retroversion  with  round  ligaments  only  two  and  a  half  inches  long* 
How  could  there  be? — since  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait  is  four  and 
a  half  inches  over,  from  front  to  rear.  Certainly,  two  and  a  half  inchee 
of  round  ligament  cannot  stretch  across  the  plane,  which  is  four  and  a 
half  inches  long.  Much  less  could  they  reach  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  excavation,  unless  they  were  excessively  relaxed  or  stretched  be- 
forehand. I  repeat  the  question — if  they  should  be  cut  off,  would  not 
the  womb  fall  back  and  turn  over  ?  If  you  say  yes,  then  you  have  pro- 
claimed your  theory  of  retroversion,  which  depends  on  relaxed  round 
ligaments. 
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Retroversion  of  the  womb,  then,  is  a  case  in  which  the  chief  fault, 
the  mdadive  or  pathological  fault,  is  in  the  ligaments,  and  not  in  the 
womb  itself.  Hence,  if  you  intend  to  cure  a  woman  of  retroversion, 
your  intention  should  have  reference,  rather  to  the  ligamenta  rotunda, 
than  to  the  womb.  Cut  off  the  round  ligaments,  and  you  will  have  re- 
troTersion ;  heal  the  wound,  and  the  ligament  being  united  again  at  the 
wovnded  point,  the  womb  will  be  held  up,  and  there  can  be  no  retro- 
Tersion.  Belax,  stretch,  elongate  the  ligamenta  rotunda  and  the  womb 
retroTerts ; — strengthen,  shorten,  cease  to  elongate  the  same  ligaments, 
and  the  patient  is  cured.  This  is  the  doctrine.  But  you  should  take 
into  the  account  the  function  of  the  utero-sacral  ligaments,  which  when 
thej  too  become  loosened,  let  the  cervix  slide  forward  to  the  arch. 

As  to  the  persons  subject  to  this  accident,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  virgin  and  the  wife,  the  sterile  and  the  childbearing  are  all  liable 
to  it,  because  they  are  all  liable  to  the  operation  of  causes  that  over-strain, 
ftnd  elongate  the  round  ligaments. 

Yet  doubtless^  it  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  childbearers 
than  in  other  women ;  since  such  are  the  persons  in  whom  the  round 
ligaments  are  most  frequently  put  on  the  stretch,  elongated,  and  weak- 
ened. Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  a  great  many  women,  who  have 
never  conceived,  are  troubled  with  the  affection.  I  speak  very  confi- 
dently as  to  the  liability  of  the  virgin  to  the  disorder,  since  I  have 
treated  it  in  such  persons. 

I  say  that  the  malady  is  essentially  a  malady  of  the  round  ligaments, 
and  ntero  sacral  ligaments,  though  the  womb  be  the  apparently  suffering 
organ.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  to  you,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  little  moment 
that  the  womb  should  be  reversed,  and  that  the  matter  of  great  moment 
baa  relation  to  the  round  ligaments  only;  for  I  am  not  so  inaccessible  to 
reason  and  observation,  as  not  to  know,  and  admit,  that  a  distorted,  and 
ao  to  speak,  dislocated  condition  of  the  uterus,  particularly  in  pregnancy, 
ifl  a  matter  of  serious  moment ;  nay,  a  state  of  imminent  danger,  and  of 
great  pain.  In  all  such  cases,  you  should  make  haste  to  relieve  the  womb 
from  its  false  and  dangerous  position — remembering,  though,  all  the 
while,  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  womb,  but  of  the  round  ligament ; 
lluU  your  intention  should  be  to  disembarrass  the  womb,  by  taking  it  out 
of  the  false  position  in  which  it  has  fallen,  not  through  any  fault  or 
disease  of  its  own,  but  through  fault  and  disease  of  the  round  ligament, 
which  ought  to  have  sustained  and  maintained  it  in  its  true  normal 
attitude,  but  did  not. 

Let  me  repeat,  that  a  healthy  round  ligament  will  not  reach  across 
the  plane  of  the  pelvis  from  front  to  rear — but  a  weakened,  or  relaxed, 
or  overstretched  one  may  be  so  very  long,  that  it  may  reach  not  only 
14 
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across  the  whole  plane,  but  even  down  almost  to  the  point  of  the  coccyx. 
And  now,  I  think  I  have  defined  my  opinion,  and  that  we  cannot  mis- 
understand each  other  in  the  sequel. 

Here  b  a  drawing  copied  from  the  specimen  that  I  showed  you  last 
winter ;  and  which  represents  it  very  correctly.  The  figure  is  a  half 
female  pelvis,  with  its  contents,  but  exhibiting  the  womb  retroverted. 
Look  how  the  posterior  face  of  the  womb  has  become,  by  the  retrover- 
sion, the  anterior  surface ;  and  see  how  the  os  uteri  is  directed  upwards, 
instead  of  downwards.  This  womb  is  quite  topsy-turvy.  The  fundus 
of  the  womb  impresses  itself  into  the  wall  of  the  rectum ;  and  the 
bladder  of  urine  is  distorted  by  the  dislocation  of  its  neighboring  organ. 
The  artist  has  made  a  dotted  line  ending  at  ((),  which  shows  you 
how  much  the  round  ligament  must  have  been  stretched,  to  let  it  reach 

thus  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pelvis.  The  other  dotted 
line,  marked  (a),  shows  how 
long,  and  where,  the  un- 
stretched  round  ligament 
ought  to  be,  and  was,  before 
the  retroversion  took  place* 
If  yon  push  the  index  into 
the  vagina,  you  will  press  it 
on  the  fundus  and  corpus 
uteri,  down  near  to  the  sac- 
rum, while  the  os  is  high  up 
near  the  pubis.  I  think  the 
drawing  may  explain  the 
state  of  the  case  better  than 
all  the  balance  of  this  sheet. 
In  looking  through  the 
books  again  to  find  what  the 
writers  think  on  this  subject, 
which,  as  you  may  remember, 
I  have  often  presented  in 
this  light  at  our  meetings  in 
the  lecture-room,  I  discover 
them  not  to  be  so  clear  and  concise  in  their  apprehension  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  case  as  I  think  you  will  be,  if  you  adopt  the  opinions  above 
expressed  and  set  forth.  They  all  know  that  retroversion  is  retrover- 
sion ;  but  they  seem  not  to  know  why.  The  famous  Dr.  Deleurye,  in 
his  Traits  de$  Aeeouehenieni,  Par.  127,  says  of  the  round  ligaments, 
^'Eor$  U  Ump$  de  la  groue9$e^  le$  ligamen9  ne  $ani  d^aucun  mage  d  la 
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matriee;  pendant  la  groesesse,  lis  penvent  lul  semr,  ^tant  tendas  et 
droits."  80  that  Mons.  Deleurye  appears  to  regard  them  as  provisions 
against  a  gestative  want.  Most  of  the  authors^  I  belieye,  equally  oyer- 
look  the  ligaments,  as  allowing  by  their  failure  the  accident  of  a  retro- 
Tersion,  except  Velpeau,  who,  at  p.  94,  2d  edition,  Paris,  1835,  says : 
*^  Bat  for  them  the  womb  would  every  moment  be  turned  over  backwards 
by  the  bladder,  which  is  distended  several  times  every  day,  with  urine." 
They  have  escaped  the  attention  of  Robert  Lee,  whom  nothing  escapes. 
Caxeanx  passes  them  by  with  scarcely  a  remark ;  nor  does  Churchill 
seem  tf  deem  them  worthy  of  notice.  Even  MM.  D^sormeaux  and 
Paul  Dubois,  authors  of  the  article  in  the  Nouveau  Diet,  de  MSdeeintj 
pass  over  these  organs  without  due  regard ;  while  Dr.  Jacquemier*s  new 
Manual  of  Midwifery^  which  is  the  last  novelty  in  our  line,  seems  also 
to  attribute  this  pathological  condition  to  any  tissue  save  the  one  really 
in  faidt.  Authors  say  it  is  a  full  bladder  that  causes  retroversion,  or 
that  retroversion  causes  the  bladder  to  be  over-filled. 

For  example,  here  is  a  brochure  entitled  MSmoire  9ur  la  RStrovernon 
de  la  Matriee  dans  V6tat  de  la  Grosse^sey  76  pages,  8vo.,  184S,  by  the 
distinguished  Dr.  Amussat,  of  Paris.  I  shall  translate  a  whole  para- 
graph from  p.  22.  It  is  in  the  following  words :  *'  A  retention  of  the 
urine  has  been  indicated  as  one  of  the  causes  of  retroversion  of  the 
womb.  In  my  opinion,  the  effect  has  been  mistaken  for  the  cau9e  ;  a 
retention  of  urine  being  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  displacement ; 
since  the  cervix,  provided  it  have  not  been  really  bent,  must  immedi- 
ately press  upon  the  urethra  and  obstruct  the  escape  of  the  urine. 
Certainly,  where  the  retention  of  urine  produced  in  this  way  is  misunder- 
stood, the  distension  of  the  bladder  yfiW  tend  to  increase  the  displace^^ 
ment,  and  the  use  of  the  catheter,  by  drawing  off  the  urine,  might 
partly  cause  the  organ  to  rise  again  above  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 
But,  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  a  retention  of  urine  may  produce  a 
retroversion  of  the  womb  ;  it  can  only  increase  it — perpetuate  it.  How- 
ever, I  admit  that  where  the  bladder  is  habitually  distended  by  a  great 
quantity  of  water,  and  where  this  distension  is  a  consequence  of  disease 
of  the  bladder  or  the  urethra,  there  might,  in  the  long  run,  follow  a 
depression  of  the  fundus  from  the  weight  of  the  bladder,  and  so,  a 
tendency  to  a  retroversion." 

There,  what  say  you  as  to  Dr.  Amussat*s  view  of  the  case  ?  In  his 
whole  pamphlet  there  is  not  one  word  of  the  round  ligaments — and  a 
man  who  teaches  you  the  doctrines  of  retroversion  without  mentioning 
them,  is  like  a  surgeon  who  should  teach  you  the  whole  doctrine  of  dis- 
location of  the  hip-joint  without  the  least  ikllusion  to  the  orbicular 
ligament  or  the  capsule.   You  might  ask  such  a  teacher,  can  a  hip-joint 
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be  dislocated  without  troubling  the  orbicular  and  capsular  ligaments  ? 
And  you  might  ask  M.  Amussat  if  he  thinks  a  womb  could  be  retro- 
rerted  with  a  pair  of  ligamenta  rotunda  not  over  two  inches  and  half 
long! 

Dr.  Samuel  Merriman's  DUiertation  on  Retrovernion  of  the  Womby 
including  tome  Obtervations  on  Extra-iUerine  Ge$tation^  is  equally 
devoid  of  concision  in  the  exposition  of  the  causes  of  the  accident,  for 
his  whole  book  from  beginning  to  end  has  not  one  word  on  the  subject 
of  the  ligaments. 

Dr.  John  Burns,  of  Glasgow,  whose  work,  with  notes  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor James,  was  so  long  a  text-book  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  not  an  item  on  the  subject  of  the  round  ligaments  in  the  whole  of 
this  article,  which  you  will  find  in  vol.  i.  p.  186,  of  Bume'g  Midwifery^ 
Dr.  Robert  Lee,  of  London,  who  in  my  opinion  is  one  of  the  ablest  men 
in  his  department  now  alive,  does  not  hint  at  the  existence  of  ligamenta 
rotunda  in  his  article  on  retroversion,  which  is  at  page  207  of  his 
Lecturee  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery^  delivered  in  the 
Theatre  of  St.  George's  Hospital.  London,  1842,  8vo.  Nor  does 
Dr.  William  Hunter,  the  father  of  all  retroversion  authors,  say  anything 
about  them. 

I  think,  that  as  retroversion  is  an  accident  very  common,  and  in  preg* 
nancy  very  dangerous,  it  is  important  that  you  should  not  only  be  well 
aware  of  the  state  of  the  womb  under  it,  but  of  the  implications  it  may 
introduce  as  to  other  tissues  ;  and  it  is  exigent,  not  only  to  know  these 
things,  but  why  they  do  happen,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  direct  aright 
your  intentions  and  method  of  cure. 

Can  you  entertain  any  scruples  in  regard  to  my  explanation  of  it  ? 
Let  us  try  conclusions  then. 

The  bladder,  when  it  fills  from  the  perpetual  stillicidium  of  the  two 
ureters,  always  fills  first  in  a  direction  backwards,  towards  the  sacrum ; 
and  when  it  cannot  distend  any  further  in  that  direction,  its  fundus 
mounts  upwards  towards  the  umbilicus.  In  Dr.  Hunter's  case,  'figured 
in  his  anatomical  tables  of  the  gravid  womb,  it  went  up  half-way 
between  the  navel  and  pit  of  the  stomach.  Now,  in  a  healthy,  strong 
woman,  the  bladder,  in  filling,  cannot  go  back  to  the  sacrum,  pushing 
the  womb  before  it,  because,  as  soon  as  the  round  ligaments  are  put  on 
the  stretch  they  cease  to  yield,  and  compel  the  bladder  to  develop  its 
walls  in  an  upward  direction  towards  the  navel.  The  womb  is  there- 
fore safe;  it  repels  the  intrusion  of  the  bladder,  and  makes  it  rise 
upward  in  the  belly,  agreeably  to  the  explanation  of  M.  Yelpeau,  in 
his  Midwifery.  But,  there  are  certain  women,  who,  from  insensibility 
of  their  nervous  system,  or  from  their  situation  in  the  worjd^  habitually 
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allow  the  bladder  to  become  enoraioasly  distended,  before  they  yield  to 
the  argent  call  of  nature.  Soch  a  habit  must,  inevitably,  generate  a 
laxity  of  the  round  ligaments,  which  being  daily  overstrained,  yield  more 
and  more  to  the  antagonizing  force  of  the  distended  bladder,  until  they 
end,  by  becoming  too  long  to  hold  the  fundus  of  the  womb  in  due  pro- 
pinquity to  the  pubis ;  wherefore,  it  must  fall  backwards  to  the  sacrum, 
since  there  is  nothing  devised  for  holding  it  forward,  except  these  round 
ligaments,  that  can  now  no  longer  do  their  office.  This  slow,  gradual 
elongation  of  the  round  ligaments  will  explain  to  you  the  reasonableness 
of  those  writers  who  say,  that  retroversion  may,  in  some  women,  come  on 
gradually,  and  by  small  degrees,  until  it  is  at  length  completed.  I  have 
myself,  no  doubt,  that  the  cases  of  retroversion  in  the  unmarried  are 
mostly  brought  on  in  this  slow  chronical  way ;  though,  it  is  true,  when 
the  woman  is  prepared  for  it  by  this  process,  some  sudden  exertion  or 
aoecussion  of  the  body  may  complete  it  in  an  instant.  Suppose  the 
round  ligaments  to  have  become  habitually  overstretched,  until  they 
have  become  four  and  one-fourth  inches  long.  Do  you  not  perceive, 
that  a  full  bladder,  suddenly  jammed  downwards  in  a  fit  of  vomiting,  or 
ooughing,  or  straining,  or  jumping,  might  press  the  head  of  the  womb 
down  beneath  the  sacro-vertebral  angle,  whence  it  would  not  be  likely 
toon  to  be  pulled  up  again  by  the  said  ligaments. 

Any  pressure  upon  the  rectum,  whether  from  within,  or  without  the 
cavity  of  the  gut ;  any  inflammation  of  it,  or  any  irritation  acting  upon 
it  or  the  bladder,  excites  what  is  called  tenesmus,  or  a  bearing  down. 
In  tenesmus,  all  the  parts  contained  within  the  pelvis  are  pushed  down- 
wards towards  the  perineal  strait,  and,  as  the  tenesmic  feeling  becomes 
more  and  more  intense,  it  must  happen  that  the  overturned  organ  shall 
be  pushed  down  into  the  peritoneal  cul-de-sac,  betwixt  the  bowel  and 
the  vagina.  The  womb  cannot  come  into  this  situation  without  greatly 
mngmenting  the  tenesmic  feeling,  and  bringing  on  other  complaints, 
aach  as  strangury,  or  dysury,  urinary  tenesmus,  rectal  tenesmus,  pain 
in  the  middle  of  the  sacrum,  in  the  ligamenta  rotunda,  sciatic  psins, 
and  pains  along  the  distribution  places  of  the  obturator  nerves  in  the 
groins  and  thighs,  and  a  great  disturbance  of  the  entire  splanchnic 
system  of  innervations. 

Too  may  very  readily  conceive  of  the  disturbing  influences,  as  to  the 
general  health,  bodily  and  mental,  of  such  a  state  of  things ;  and  in 
making  up  your  notions  of  the  modality  of  such  disturbing  operations, 
yon  will  not  leave  out  of  the  computation  that  vast  and  dominant  force, 
which  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  female  ever  exert  upon  her  entire 
physical  nature.  How  much  greater  that  force,  when  the  womb  and 
the  ovaries,  and  the  whole  reproductive  apparatus,  indeed,  is  advanced 
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in  power  by  the  sanguine  affluctions,  and  nervous  determinations  to 
which  they  are  subject  under  such  circumstances.  You  should  not  be 
surprised  to  witness  the  wildest  hysterical  phenomena;  nor,  indeed, 
the  whole  protean  genus  of  hysteria.  The  organ  soon  becomes  hyper- 
trophied  under  such  a  proTOcation. 

I  have  been  accustomed  to  observe  these  influences  for  many  years 
past,  and  have  seen  them  carried  to  the  extent  of  producing  a  tempo- 
rary insanity,  and  the  various  modifications  of  the  nervous  manifesta- 
tion below  that  which  constitutes  insanity.  Many  times  have  I  found 
such  a  retroversion  to  develop  a  hypertrophied  state,  in  which  the 
organ  grew  twice  as  big  as  my  fist. 

The  disordered  womb  can,  by  its  nervous  connections  with  the  spinal 
and  sympathetic  nerves,  disturb  and  vex*  any  and  every  organ  in  the 
body,  from  the  brain  to  the  massa  carnea  on  the  sole  of  the  foot.  It 
can  vex  the  pharynx  and  cesophagus  with  spasm  or  globus — close  the 
jaws  through  cramp  of  the  masseters  or  temporals,  jaundice  the  blood 
by  its  influence  on  the  liver,  cause  ischuria  or  diabetes  in  a  moment, 
bring  on  constipation  or  diarrhoea,  simulate  apoplexy  and  eclampsia, 
set  the  hemispheres  in  a  rage  of  insanity,  or  excite  the  cerebellum  to 
the  manifesting  of  chorea,  or  abolish  the  sensorial  and  motor  forces  of 
the  spinal  marrow ;  but,  if,  in  the  non-gravid  condition,  the  retroverted 
deviation  of  the  uterus  can  cause  such  great  derangements,  what  must 
be  those  that  attend  some  of  the  terrible  consequences  of  retroversion 
of  the  gravid  womb.  They  are  truly  appalling.  They  consist  in  all 
the  fruits  of  complete  compression  and  obstruction  of  the  contents  of 
the  pelvis,  by  the  growing  womb.  Dr.  William  Hunter  describes  a 
case,  the  first  one,  perhaps,  which  was  clearly  understood,  wherein, 
after  the  death  of  the  patient,  it  was  found  that  the  womb  bad  con* 
tinned  to  expand  under  the  development  forces  of  the  ovum,  until  it 
bad  so  completely  jammed  and  impacted  the  uterus  into  every  anfrao- 
tuosity  of  the  pelvis — arresting  the  flow  of  the  urine,  and  the  course 
of  the  rectum — ^that  the  uterine  mass  could  not  be  extracted  through 
the  superior  strait,  until  the  ossa  pubis  were  cut  asunder  by  the  saw. 

This  case  of  Dr.  Hunter's  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Walter  Wall, 
who  had  studied  in  Paris,  where  he  had  received  the  instruction  of 
Gregoire.  Persevering  attempts  were  made  to  restore  the  womb  to  its 
natural  position  ;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  ovum,  at  four  months,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  get  the  fundus  above  the  linea  ileo-pectinea.  The 
bladder  was  filled,  so  that  its  fundus  was  half-way  between  the  umbilicus 
and  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  and  the  patient  died  shortly  after  Dr.  Hun- 
ter saw  her.  Dr.  Hunter  gives  very  beautiful  drawings  of  the  speci- 
men, in  his  great  Tables  of  the  gravid  uterus.    Before  the  examination 
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<  r  the  body,  he  invited  many  physicians  to  be  present,  and  gave  a  lcc« 
tare  on  the  subject*  It  was  Dr.  Hunter  who  applied  the  name  of  re- 
troversion, which  is  now  adopted  universally.  Many  jphysicians  had 
seen  the  malady  before  this  time,  but  I  think  him  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  describing  it,  and  making  it  first  clearly  understood. 

As  to  the  several  signs  by  which  the  accident *may  be  made  known; 
they  are  pain  and  obstruction,  or  irritation  within  the  pelvis.  Toa 
rejoin,  perhaps,  that  other  affections  are  manifested  by  the  same  symp- 
toms ;  and  it  is  very  true  that  simple  prolapsion  gives  pain  in  the 
pelvis  and  in  the  back,  and  troubles  the  course  of  the  urine,  &c. ;  but, 
in  forming  your  inference  as  to  the  existence  of  a  retroversion,  upon 
representations  of  pain  made  by  the  patient,  you  will  address  your  in- 
qairies  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deduce  from  the  history  of  the  attack,  a 
judgment  as  to  its  seat,  causes,  and  nature. 

For  example.  1  was  called  some  time  since  to  a  young  woman  re- 
nding in  Ninth  Street. 

When  I  presented  myself  to  her,  I  found  her  lying  upon  the  bed, 
apparently  in  pain.     It  was  afternoon. 

^  Will  you  please  inform  me  what  it  is  that  has  induced  you  to  call 
for  me,  madam  ?" 

^  I  am  in  great  pain,  sir." 

"  Where  is  the  pain  situated  ?" 

**In  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach  and  back." 

^  Yon  mean  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  I  presume ;  near  the 
Bhear*bone,  or  bar-bone." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  How  long  have  you  suffered  from  it  ?" 

"  Since  the  early  morning." 

"Are  you  married?" 

**  Yes,  sir,  these  six  weeks." 

"  What  brought  the  pain  on  you  7" 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir.  It  came  on  in  the  car,  as  I  was  returning  from 
New  York." 

"  Have  you  any  difficnlty  in  making  water  ?" 

"  I  cannot  make  a  drop ;  or,  at  least,  only  a  few  drops  pass,  with 
the  most  violent  efforts — and  the  urgency  never  ceases ;  I  am  suffering 
dreadfully,  indeed." 

"  Had  you  ever  such  an  attack  before  ?" 

"Never." 

"What's  your  age?" 

"  Twenty-two,  sir." 

"  Are  you  regular  ?" 
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"No,  Bir." 

"  Do  yoa  suppose  you  are  enceinte  f " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"How  long?" 

"  About  five  weeks." 

"  And  you  never  felt  this  disorder  before  ?" 

"  I  never  felt  anything  of  the  sort  till  to-day." 

"  Have  you  pain  in  the  back,  did  you  say,  too  ?" 

"  Yc%  dreadful." 

(( Is  that  pain  chiefly  felt  about  three  inches  above  the  lower  end  of 
the  back  bone  T* 

"  Exactly  there." 

"  You  have  a  retroverted  womb,  madam ;  with  retention  of  oriDe, 
caused  by  it/* 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  sir." 

"  I  mean  that,  as  you  are  pregnant  some  five  weeks,  the  womb  is 
become  touch  larger  than  it  was  before  you  were  married ;  and  it  is 
now  turned  over  backwards;  in  fact,  it  is  topsy-turvy.  The  pressure 
of  the  top  of  your  womb  against  the  lower  part  of  the  bowel  and  the 
back  bone,  gives  you  pain  in  that  situation;  while  the  bottom,  or  rather 
the  point  of  the  womb,  m  pressed  with  force  against  the  bladder  of  urine^ 
vexing  and  paining  it,  and  stopping  the  course  of  the  water,  which  can 
only  escape  drop  by  drop,  while  your  bladder  becomes  continually  fuller 
and  fuller.     It  is  very  full  now — it  is  terribly  full.'* 

*^  Why,  what  in  the  world  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  You  are  to  allow  me  to  remedy  the  difficulty." 

"How?" 

"  By  replacing  the  womb  in  its  natural  position." 

"  But  how  can  you  do  that  ?'* 

"  With  my  hand." 

"  I  can't  think  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Very  well,  madam,  I  shall  have  to  bid  you  a  good  afternoon,  for  I 
can't  think  of  anything  else  for  you.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  else  to 
be  done  for  you." 

"Why,  I'd  rather  die!" 

"As  you  please,  madam;  you  are  the  mistress;  they  say  ^ce  que 
femme  veut,  Dieu  le  veut  aussi ;'  but  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  saj 
it  would  be  very  silly  of  you  to  die,  for  want  of  the  power  to  make 
water,  when  there's  a  physician  at  hand,  can  put  you  so  readily  in  the 
way  to  do  it  easily." 

And  she  resorted  to  the  ladies'  resort — tears.     After  she  had  com- 
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forted  herself  a  little  in  this  way,  she  came  to  her  calmer  reason  again, 
and  said : — 

"Will  it  hurt  me,  sir?" 

"Oh  no,  not  a  hit." 

"What  am  I  to  do,  then,  if  I  most?" 

"  You  are  to  lie  on  your  left  side,  in  bed :  covered  up  head  and  foot, 
with  the  bedclothes.  You  are  to  draw  up  your  knees  very  high,  and  I 
will  cure  you  in  a  moment." 

I  washed  my  hand^;  I  always  do  that  first.  I  dipped  the  index 
finger  of  the  right  hand  in  oil.  With  its  palp  I  felt  the  gravid  bas-fond 
of  the  womb  looking  downwards  and  forwards  in  the  pelvis,  while  tlio 
OS  tines  was  cocked  up  against  the  urethra  above  the  arch.  Look 
again  at  the  wood-cut. 

"  Don't  bear  down  now,  child !  don't  resist  the  pressure  of  my  hand  ! 
I  shall  not  hurt  you  at  all,  not  in  the  least!"  And  bo,  by  a  gentle, 
steady,  augmenting  pressure  against  the  bas-fond,  pr&sBing  it  upivarda 
and  backwards,  I  followed  the  ascending  fundus  until  it  suddenly 
escaped  above  the  promontory,  upon  which  the  os  nteri  looked  down* 
wards  again,  and  the  organ  was  reposited. 

"Now,  how  do  you  feel?" 

"Oh,  greatly  relieved." 

"  Sit  up,  and  try  to  make  water-  I  shall  retire  from  your  chamber. 
Call  me  when  you  are  ready."    ^ 

In  a  few  minutes  she  called  me  back;  thankfully  telling  me  she  had 
made  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  was  quite  well  again. 

"Is  not  this,  bad  as  it  is,  better  than  dybg?" 

"Oh  yes,  sir,  thank  you!" 

"  I  think  so  too.  Farewell,  madam ;  but  let  me  tell  you  though,  before 
I  go,  that  if  you  had  made  water  freely,  before  you  started  from  New 
Y'ork  this  morning,  you  would  not  have  had  your  womb  turned  over; 
for  nothing  turned  it  over  but  the  bladder.  Your  bladder  was  full 
when  you  got  up  in  the  morning ;  you  were  hurried  to  the  steamer,  and 
it  became  fuller  because  you  could  not  relieve  yourself  in  company. 
There  was  not  room  enough  left  for  both  the  bladder  and  the  womb  in 
their  usual  places.  So  the  bladder  thrust  the  womb  downwards  and 
backwards,  until  it  was  overset  topsy-turvy.  The  round  ligaments  could 
Bot  hold  it  up,  they  had  to  give  way.  See  here,  I  have  made  a  draw- 
ing of  the  situation  of  things.  This  is  the  womb  overturned  back 
wards.  These  are  the  round  ligaments,  stretched  almost  to  breaking. 
That's  the  mouth  of  the  womb  turned  up  here,  and  compressing  this 
neck  of  the  bladder,  which  you  see  is  horribly  distended  with  water, 
that  gave  you  so  much  pain.    As  soon  as  I  pushed  the  womb  up  to  this 
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point,  the  month  of  it  turned  down  to  this  place,  its  natural  situation, 
and  the  pressure  being  taken  off  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  70a 
could  easily  make  water.     Do  you  understand  it  now?" 

**0h  yes,  perfectly." 

^'Take  care,  then,  not  to  let  it  get  so  full  again,  or  it  will  serve  yoa 
the  same  trick  a  second  time." 

**  Yes,  sir." 

"Farewell,  madam." 

"Good-by,  sir." 

I  have  given  you  the  foregoing  dialogue,  as  an  example  of  many 
conversations  I  have  held  on  such  subjects,  with  the  sufferers  from  an 
acci<lent. 

What  inference,  other  than  that  I  did  draw,  could  I  have  possibly 
deduced  from  her  relation?  Think  over,  for  a  moment,  the  anatomy 
of  tbe  parts  within  the  pelvis,  and  you  will  see  that  I  could  not  well 
obtain  any  other  inference  than  that  of  an  overset  of  the  uterus. 

If  tbe  patient  bad  rt' plied  to  my  questions,  that  she  had  long  suffered 
with  backache,  and  (h.^^ury,  &c.,  I  might  have  supposed  some  other 
cause  than  rctrorerted  -jravid  womb;  but  as  she  was  young  and  strong, 
how  could  I  imagine  that  anything  else  could  have  happened  to  her 
pregnant  uterus^  cKcept  that  which  had  really  happened  to  it  ?  jThere 
was  nothing  else  to  be  deemed  of  it,  and  so  I  could  confidently  say  to 
her — ^Your  womb  is  retro  verted. 

You  will  not  expect  always  to  relieve  the  patient  so  promptly,  nor 
will  your  diagnostic  always  be  so  correct.  This,  at  least,  I  have  many 
times  found  to  be  the  case,  as  to  my  own  patients;  for  I  have  sometimes 
confidently  expected  to  find  retroversion,  where  there  was  only  prolapsus: 
and  sometimes,  where  a  true  anteversion  of  the  organ  existed.  There 
are  other  cases,  again,  in  which  the  splanchnic  neuralgia,  that  I  de- 
scribed in  Letter  XII.  p.  147,  has  depended  upon  retroversion,  while  I 
expected  to  discover  a  simple  uterine  descent.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, you  may  venture  to  speak  with  boldness,  upon  a  clear  history  of 
a  sudden  case,  in  a  healthy,  pregnant  woman.  You  may  also  entertain 
a  very  confident  reliance  in  the  diagnosis,  even  in  the  chronic  forms, 
but,  d  fartiorij  in  the  instances  of  the  accident  connected  with  preg- 
nancy. 

If,  in  any  instance,  you  should  have  reason  to  speak  confidently  on 
the  diagnosis,  from  this  mere  external  or  rational  evidence,  you  would, 
of  course,  proceed  to  verify  the  opinion  by  the  Touch,  should  yon  con- 
tinue in  charge  of  the  case.  The  Touch  should  be  effected  in  the  usual 
way ;  the  woman  being  on  her  left  side,  in  a  flexed  position.  In  retro- 
version, the  OS  uteri  is  behind  the  symphysis,  looking  more  or  less  ob- 
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liqaely  upwards,  according  as  the  fundus  is  more  or  less  completely 
forced  behind  the  vagina.  The  fundus,  in  the  non-gravid,  is  felt  as  a 
firm,  solid,  hemispherical  mass,  like  a  great  tumor,  lying  against  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  which  is  pushed 
more  or  less  near  to  the  os  externum,  according  to  the  degree  of  the 
overset  In  M.  Mayor's  case,  it  was  pushed  through  that  wall,  which 
it  ruptured,  and  turning  quite  upside  down,  came  out  through  the  vulva. 

It  is  true  you  might  here  commit  an  error  in  the  diagnosis — mistaking 
some  tumor  formed  in,  or  fallen  into  the  cul-de-sac  of  the  peritoneum, 
for  the  overturned  fundus ;  but  I  apprehend  little  likelihood  of  such, 
a  mistake,  should  you  trace  the  cervix  from  the  os  uteri  to  the  corpus, 
and  80  to  the  fundus  of  the  organ ;  the  more  particularly,  as  in  all 
cases  not  perfectly  clear  you  would  resort  to  an  exploration  through  the 
rectum,  or,  make  the  case  clearer,  by  means  of  the  womb-sound. 

I  said  you  will  not  always  be  able  to  relieve  the  patient  so  readily. 

A  lady  called  upon  me,  many  years  ago,  on  account  of  a  retention 
of  uriner  I  found  her  pregnant  at  more  than  three  months,  and  the 
bladder  making  a  large  painful  tumor  in  the  hypogastrium.  When  I 
informed  her  of  the  probable  cause  of  her  distress,  she  readily  accepted 
my  offer  to  attempt  to  relieve  her  of  the  difficulty. 

As  the  uterus  at  three  months  is  already  very  large,  I  would  not 
make  any  attempt  to  reposit  the  womb  while  the  bladder  was  still  filled 
with  a  great  quantity  of  water  ;  for,  when  the  bladder  is  so  distended, 
I  presume  it  will  effectually  prevent  success  in  any  attempt  at  reposition, 
particularly,  the  womb  itself  being  also  very  full  in  such  an  advanced 
pregnancy.  If  the  rectum  be  overloaded,  that  part  of  the  gut  that  lies 
above  the  overset  uterus  will  be  so  distended  with  feces  as  to  aid  very 
materially  in  keeping  the  uterus  down.  Therefore,  having  drawn  off 
the  urine,  the  bowel  should  be  thoroughly  emptied  by  an  enema  of  salt 
and  water  before  anything  else  is  done.  In  the  case  now  under  con- 
sideration, it  was  not  necessary  to  resort  to  this  aid.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  uselessly  worrying  my  patient,  I  commenced  by  drawing  off 
the  water  with  a  catheter ;  and  I  found  it  necessary  to  carry  the  female 
catheter  almost  up  to  the  ring  before  I  could  introduce  the  point  into 
the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  so  much  was  the  urethra  stretched  by  the 
complete  see-saw  of  the  womb.  By  way  of  parenthesis,  I  must  here 
warn  you  that,  in  these  distortions  of  the  organs,  you  may  find  your- 
self disappointed  in  attempts  to  draw  the  urine  by  a  female  sound, 
owing  to  the  great  lengthening  of  the  canal.  In  any  such  case,  you 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  deposit,  should  you  employ  a 
male  catheter.    I  mean  a  French  one. 

When  I  had  evacuated  the  bladder,  I  proceeded  to  attempt  the  repo- 
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I  directed  my  patient  to  turn  on  ber  faoe  in  bed ;  then  to  draw  her 
knees  upwards  until  the  thighs  should  be  rertical,  and  to  keep  the  top 
of  her  breast  upon  the  mattress,  so  as  to  hare  the  pelvis  elevated  to  the 
kighest  point. 

Introducing  two  fingers  into  the  vagina,  and  conducting  them  along 
the  curve  of  the  sacrum,  I  found  I  could  disengage  the  womb  from  its 
jammed  position ;  and  following  it  as  it  moved,  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
find  it  escaping  towards  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait,  while  the  os 
tincse  see-sawed  down  into  its  proper  place  in  the  vagina ;  and  she  was 
relieved.  Her  retention  of  urine  returned  no  more;  and  I  attended 
ker  at  the  birth  of  the  child  at  term. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  two  years  later,  I  had  to  repeat  the  same 
process  for  the  same  lady,  in  the  succeeding  pregnancy,  and  with  equally 
fortunate  results.  Dr.  Amussat,  in  his  work  on  retroversion,  describes 
a  similar  case,  in  which  the  accident  occurred  in  two  successive  preg* 
nancies. 

In  neither  of  these  cases  did  I  resort  to  venesection,  which  Dr. 
Dewees  justly  commends  as  a  most  important  item  in  the  treatment  of 
the  rebellious  cases.  Our  celebrated  countryman  was  a  bold  bleeder, 
and  was  accustomed  to  overcome  all  obstacles  of  soft  resistance  by 
copious  abstractions  of  blood.  I  have  heard  him  highly  recommend 
the  lancet  as  a  means  of  subduing  the  tenesmic  resistance  that  is 
awakened  by  the  hand  of  the  surgeon,  disturbing  the  tumor.  But 
having  found  the  position  above  recommended  amply  powerful  for  the 
gnbdoction  of  the  tenesmic  force,  I  with  confidence  recommend  it  to 
you  as  preferable  to  large  abstractions  of  blood,  which  are  not  indiffer- 
ent in  their  prospective  influence  upon  the  health. 

Should  you,  however,  in  any  such  case,  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  engorgement  and  irritation  are  about  passing,  or  have  already  passed 
into  the  stage  of  inflammatory  action,  I  trust  you  would  not  hesitate  to 
resort,  in  the  freest  manner,  to  the  curative  and  conservative  efficiency 
of  venesection. 

I  hope  you  will  see,  my  young  friends,  that,  in  taking  the  above 
method  of  laying  before  you  my  views  upon  retroversion,  I  supposed 
that  a  concise  account  of  the  symptoms,  state,  and  cure  of  some  cases 
would  be  more  efficacious  to  clear  the  matter  in  your  minds  than  the 
longest  didactic  and  stately  detail.  These  cases  might  perhaps  suffice 
for  the  end  I  have  in  view,  since  ex  una  di»ce  omneM  is  nearly  true. 
Tet  I  shall  beg  to  say  that  you  will  probably  meet  with  some  specimens 
of  the  accident  that  you  cannot  remedy  by  any  means,  and  that  it  would 
be  very  dangerous  to  persist  in  curing  them.  Let  me  speak  of  them, 
therefore. 
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The  chronic  duration  of  a  retroversion  of  the  womb  can  ecarcelj  be 
regarded  as  consistent  with  a  healthful  state  of  that  organ.-  The  dis- 
tortion, the  pressure,  the  firm  and  continued  contact  of  parts  not  designed 
in  nature  to  be  brought  into  fixed  apposition,  sooner  or  later  develop  aa 
intertrigo  which  passes  into  adhesive  inflammation,  and  such  inflamma- 
tion is  at  an  end  when  it  has  finbhed  its  mission  of  uniting  two  parts 
into  one  by  a  bond  of  union  common  to  both.  Doubtless  many  are 
the  cases  of  retroversion  that  are  thus  rendered  incurable,  and  these 
are  the  samples  against  which  yon  should  be  warned^  lest,  in  your 
sealous  attempts  to  succeed  in  restoring  the  womb  to  its  normal  atti- 
tude, you  should  effect  some  disruption  of  tissues,  the  laceration  or  even 
the  violent  tension  of  which  might  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient. 
Hamlet  is  very  right  where,  in  his  soliloquy,  he  resolves  it  is  easier 

'*  To  bear  those  ills  we  haTe, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of." 

I  speak  very  confidently  as  to  the  confinement  of  the  fundus  in  the 
back  part  of  the  pelvis  by  adhesions,  not  only  from  opportunities  I 
have  had  of  proving  the  fact  by  the  necroscopic  test,  but  by  circum- 
stances of  a  case  that  came  under  my  charge  six  or  seven  years  since. 
It  was  that  of  a  married  lady  from  on^  of  the  Western  States.  In 
this  case,  all  the  usutl  phenomena  of  the  malady  were  present.  The 
08  uteri  was  directed  strougly  towards  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the 
rounded  fundus  of  the  womb  was  clearly  distinguishable  on  examination 
both  by  the  vagina  and  the  rectum.  During  several  consecutive  months, 
I  made  various  attempts  with  the  hand  in  both  ways  to  push  the  fundus 
upwards ;  and  I  also  introduced  a  large  globe  pessary,  in  the  hope  that, 
by  its  protracted  pressure  in  an  upward  direction,  it  might  gradually 
loosen  the  ancient  attachments  of  the  womb,  and  thus  allow  it  to  recover. 
I  did  not  succeed  to  any  great  extent  in  repositing  the  deviated  organ; 
but  the  patient  left  this  quarter  of  the  country  in  improved  health,  and 
with  the  organ  less  impacted  and  less  immovable  than  when  I  took  charge 
of  the  case.  I  concluded  it  to  be  not  possible  to  disengage  it  wholly 
from  the  ties  by  which  it  was  bound  down. 

Amussat,  JH^m.  9ur  la  Retroversion^  &c.,  p.  27,  says:  ^^  I  have  two 
drawings  representing  cases  of  retroversion  of  the  non-gravid  womb. 
In  one  of  them,  the  subject  was  an  adult,  and  there  was  adhesion  to  the 
rectum ;  the  other  case  was  that  of  a  new-bom  child."  And  at  page  29 
he  gives  us  the  following  caution: — 

**  The  consequences  of  reposition  of  the  retroverted  womb  are  far 
from  being  so  simple  and  fortunate  as  might  be  supposed,  to  judge  from 
the  three  cases  under  my  care.    Indeed,  in  some  instances,  the  manoeu* 
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'\  careful  ones,  perfonned  with  the  fingers  introduced  into  the 

i-iivc  brought  on  abortion,  and  in  some  cases  this  accident  itself 

.1  followed  by  fatal  metro-peritonitis. 

,   .1  female  have  been  the  sulgect  of  a  puerperal  or  other  peritonitis, 

.  (V  have  recovered  with  adhesions  of  the  womb  to  the  peritoneum 

■.A  it.     Such  a  state  would  not  necessarily  vitiate  her  power  to 

five.      She  might  even  develop  the  child  in  a  uterus  partially 

ained  by  adhesive  connection  within  the  pelvis,  but  would  be  more 

l.ely  to  miscarry  as  soon  as  the  tractions  should  become  intolerable  to 
the  uterus.  We  have  examples  of  adherent  uterus  causing  death  by 
hemorrhages." 

I  pray  you  allow  me,  at  the  risk  of  iteration,  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  remarks  I  made  in  a  former  letter,  p.  145,  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  womb  changes  its  position  in  all  the  prolapsions.  I  said  the 
womb  falls  down  along  a  curved  line^Garus's  curve — and  that,  when 
the  09  tincse  presents  itself  at  the  os  magnum,  the  uterus  is  lying  in  a 
horisontal  position  across  the  pelvis.  If  you  do  not  keep  this  fact  in 
mind,  yon  will  be  very  apt  to  mistake  a  simple  prolapsus  uteri  for  a 
retroversion  of  the  organ  ;  but  the  cases  are  very  different.  In  retro- 
version, always  expect  to  find  the  os  uteri  above  the  crown  of  the  pubal 
arch,  and  not  beneath  it.  If  I  am  correct  in  this  view,  I  differ  from 
M.  Colombat,  who  seems  to  approve  of  the  opinion  stated  in  the  foUow- 
iDg  sentence  from  page  154  of  his  work  :  *^  The  terms  anteversion  and 
retroversion  have  been  applied  to  those  cases  in  which  the  longitudinal 
ftxis  of  the  uterus  has  been  found  placed  in  a  horizontal  position."  If 
M.  Colombat,  who  is  generally  a  very  reliable  authority,  is  right  in 
these  words,  then  there  can  be  no  difference  between  retroversion  and 
prolapsus ;  since  in  each,  case  the  womb  is  horizontal  in  the  pelvis. 
According  to  my  view,  you  shall  always  expect,  in  retroversion,  to 
find  the  vaginal  cervix  higher  than  the  crown  of  the  pubic  arch ;  for, 
where  it  is  at  a  lower  level  than  that,  the  case  can  claim  to  be  only  a 
true  prolapsus  or  retroflexion.  I  am  quite  confident  that  many  mis- 
takes are  made  as  to  this  diagnosis. 

Such  mistakes  are  the  more  easily  made  where  what  is  called  immo- 
bility of  the  womb  exist8**a  case  in  which  the  organ  refuses  to  retreat 
upwards  in  the  pelvis  for  any  allowable  degree  of  pressure  except  the 
slow  pressure  of  a  pessary,  which  I  have  proved  capable,  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  t4>  forty-eight  hours,  of  lifting  quite  high  up  in  the 
pelvis  a  womb  that  I  could  not  venture  to  start  in  that  direction  by 
any  short-lived  pressure  I  could  make  with  the  index  and  medius 
fingers. 

I  have  not  yet  made  any  remarks  as  to  the  manner  in  which  pregnancy 
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operates  to  prodnoe  the  dkorder  in  question.  I  am  not  at  all  inclined 
to  adopt  the  theory  that  the  womb  goes  over  backwards  becanse  the 
posterior  half  of  the  organ  yields  to  the  growing  ovum  faster  jthan  tho 
anterior  half.  I  have  explained  how  a  full  bladder  may  cause  the  slow 
gradual  occurrence  of  our  disease.  But  it  is  more  frequently  seen  to 
arise  in  married  than  in  single  women.    Why  is  this  the  case  ? 

You  should  reflect  that  the  round  ligament  is  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  mches  long,  and  that,  arising  from  the  angle  of  the  womb,  it 
runs  through  the  abdominal  ring  to  be  inserted  on  the  tissues  exterior  to 
the  OS  pubis.  The  non-gravid  womb  is  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches 
long  from  top  to  bottom.  When  a  woman  becomes  eneeintej  the  growing 
OYum  compels,  by  its  antagonistic  expansion,  the  uterus  to  grow  pari 
panuj  in  order  to  fumbh  a  suitable  nidus  for  the  ovum.  The  process 
of  evolution  continues  for  nine  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
summit  of  the  womb  is  at  the  scrobiculus  cordis  and  distant  some  twelve 
inches  from  its  os  tincse,  which  is  at  thst  period  generally  quite  high  in 
the  pelvis.  I  said  the  womb  is  some  twelve  inches  long.  For  example^ 
on  the  14th  of  June,  1848, 1  measured  very  accurately  the  womb  of 
Mrs.  Crider,  who  died  with  a  disease  of  the  heart,  at  full  term  :  it  was 
twelve  inches  long,  and  eight  inches  wide.  During  the  whole  of  this 
growing  state,  the  ligamenta  rotunda  continue  to  exercise  their  office 
of  forestsy  of  the  womb,  holding  it,  or  assisting  to  hold  it  forward. 
But,  by  the  end  of  the  pregnancy,  your  three  inches  of  round  ligament 
have  become  five,  six,  or  more  inches  in  length.  Now  comes  the  labor, 
which,  in  some  women,  requires  only  half  an  hour  to  complete  it ;  and  the 
average  of  all  labors  is  but  four  hours.  The  fundus  of  the  womb  in 
two  or  four  hours  goes  down,  far  towards  the  plsne  of  the  superior 
strait,  and  continues  to  condense  its  tissue,  sq  that  in  twenty  days  it  is 
not  larger  than  the  non-gravid  organ.  But  if  the  round  ligaments  do 
not  ooadense  themselves  equably  with  the  uterus  itself,  what  guarantee 
have  we  that  the  womb  shall  not  tumble  over  backwards  as  soon  as  it 
has  become  small  enough  to  allow  its  fundus  to  subside  below  the  pro* 
montory — seeing  especially  that  its  round  ligaments  are  left  relaxed, 
elongated,  stretched,  and  offering  no  opposition  to  the  fall  7 

You  should  take  into  consideration  that,  though  the  round  ligaments 
spring  from  the  uterus,  and  are  uterine  in  textnral  nature,  or  at  least 
partially  so,  and  therefore  muscular,  they  have  not  power  of  contrac- 
tion so  quick  and  active  as  muscular  fibres  appertaining  to  the  womb 
proper,  and  then  you  will  recognise  the  cause  of  those  frequently 
observed  retroversions  that  occur  in  women  pale,  thin,  watery,  and 
relaxed,  who,  offering  no  considers ble  resistance  to  the  escape » of  the 
child,  are  delivered  in  a  pain  or  two,  before  the  doctor  can  come. 
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I  do  BOt  like  to  see  a' woman  delivered  of  her  child  too  easily,  for  it 
iodicates  a  feeble  resigtance,  and  such  a  labor  is  more  frequently  followed 
by  disorders,  especially  such  as  that  under  consideration,  than  where 
a  solid  and  stern  resistance  can  only  be  overcome  by  a  stout  and  good 
long  labor,  evincing  the  power  of  the  constitution  not  only  to  bear  the 
child,  but  to  get  the  woman  well  out  of  the  lying-in.  You  will  find  such 
weak  pale  women  complaining  of  pains  and  obstructions  after  delivery 
that  make  you  infer  a  deviated  womb.  I  think,  in  such  case,,  a  physi- 
cian is  in  duty  bound,  even  where  the  signs  are  doubtful,  to  ask  for  the 
examination,  and,  if  requisite,  to  assign  his  motives  for  such  a  request. 
I  have  a  patient  whose  uterus  was  retroverted  a  few  years  ago,  after 
her  confinement,  since  which  time  she*has  had  two  children.  She  has 
hftd  it  turned  over  so  many  times  since,  that  she  now  knows  perfectly 
well  when  the  accident  takes  place,  and  sends  me  word.  If  I  ask  her 
if  it  is  retroversion  again,  she  replies  in  the  affirmative,  and  asks  to  be 
relieved.  I  am  sure  I  have  reposited  it  more  than  a  dozen  times.  I 
have  never  known  her  to  have  it  in  pregnancy,  however.  She  is  now 
tnceinU  about  three  months,  and  the  organ  is  in  a  proper  position.  I 
expect,  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  that  the  round  ligaments  will  again 
be  found  relaxed,  and  then  the  womb  will  again  let  its  fundus  fall 
down. 

When  you  shall  have  charge  of  a  retroversion  in  a  pregnant  woman, 
lay  it  to  ^eart  that  a  most  solemn  obligation  is  upon  you  to  treat  the 
case  with  a  conscientious  regard  to  her  safety  as  well  as  that  of  the 
unborn  embryo.  Such  a  case  is  always  dangerous.  For,  to  say  the 
least,  it  endangers  the  life  of  the  foetus,  and,  if  uncured,  will  probably, 
if  not  assuredly,  cost  the  life  of  both  parties.  This  is  a  solehin  con- 
sideration, a  consideration  that  becomes  exaggerated  by  the  prospect  of 
the  most  dreadful  and  hopelesa  suffering  for  the  patient,  if  she  be  badly 
treated.  See  the  account  of  a  case  that  I  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^  for  July,  1858. 

To  suffer  an  abortion  is  always  a  risk,  but  to  suffer  an  abortion 
brought  about  by  so  strained  and  unnatural  a  posture  and  confinement 
of  the  womb  must  enhance  the  risk  immensely ;  though  it  is  true  that, 
when  the  uterus  cannot  be  reposited,  while  the  gravidity  continues,  we- 
are  authorized,  and  even  commanded  by  our  sense  of  duty,  to  bring  on 
the  abortion  in  order  to  enable  us  to  save  the  woman's  life,  by  arresting 
the  further  development  of  the  childbearing  organ.  One  may  take 
comfort  to  himself,  however,  in  the  instances  of  advanced  pregnancy  in 
retroversion,  by  consulting  some  of  the  wonderful  escapes  that  are 
recorded  in  the  books.  And  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  account  of 
15 
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one  of  them  by  Dr.  Weir,  which  I  qaote  from  Ingleb7*8  Obitetrie  Medi^ 
cine^  p.  72. 

"We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Weir,  of  Glasgow,  for  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant cases  of  this  nature  hitherto  recorded.  (See  Glasgow  Medm 
Journal^  vol.  i.  No.  8,  p.  262.)  This  patient  had  taken  strong  purga- 
tives with  the  view  of  procuring  abortion.  For  some  days  prior  to  Dr. 
Weir's  attendance,  the  urine  had  dropped  away  involuntarily,  and  now 
the  abdomen  was  swollen  by  a  firm  tumor,  painful  on  pressure,  and 
occupying  the  sub-pubic  region.  The  vagina  was  filled  by  a  tumor 
regarded  as  the  uterus  in  a  state  of  retroversion,  although  the  uterine 
orifice  could  not  be  reached.  This  tumor  not  only  pressed  upon 
the  bladder,  and  prevented  the  free  discharge  of  urine,  but  nearly 
obliterated  the  rectum  also;  yet  the  bowels  responded  to  the  action  of 
medicine.  Urine  was  drawn  09"  repeatedly  by  the  catheter,  varying  in 
amount  from  two  to  four  pounds  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  yet  the 
sub-pubic  tumor  was  only  partially  lessened.  The  lower  extremities  as 
well  as  the  abdomen  became  cedematous;  the  tumor  in  the  vagina 
approached  nearer  and  nearer  its  orifice;  every  distressing  symptom 
was  increased,  and  it  was  now  impracticable  to  pass  any  description  of 
catheter  the  requisite  distance  into  the  bladder.  A  smaller  quantity  of 
urine  was  each  time  drawn  away,  and  the  bladder  reached  considerably 
above  the  umbilicus^  whilst  the  fundus  uteri  yf  as  progressively  descend- 
ing, the  uterus  being  ultimately  turned  almost  upside  down.  About 
the  tenth  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  severe  symptoms,  pains 
ensued  resembling  the  pains  of  labor,  and  owing  to  the  strong  action  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  forcing  the  uterus  still  lower,  the  introduction  of 
the  fingers  into  the  vagina  proved  exceedingly  difScult.  The  condition 
of  the  patient  had  now  become  desperate,  and  it  was  essential  to 
attempt  her  relief  almost  at  any  risk.  The  puncture  of  the  bladder 
(previously  contemplated)  was  abandoned  under  a  well-founded  convic- 
tion that  such  a  measure  would  have  little  or  no  effect  in  bringing  down 
the  uterine  orifice.  The  puncture  of  the  fundus  uteri  was  also  sug- 
gested, but,  prior  to  its  adoption,  it  was  determined  to  make  a  last 
effort  to  reach  the  orifice.  *  After  much  difficulty  and  a  great  degree  of 
force,  and  in  opposition  to  the  strong  and  powerful  exertions  of  the 
patient,  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  hand  into  the  vagina^  forced  up  my 
finger  above  the  pubes,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  womb.  An 
assistant  at  the  same  time  got  his  hand  into  the  rectum^  and  we  had 
thus  the  perfect  command  of  the  patient.  By  steadily  pushing  upwards 
the  fundusy  and  cautiously  pulling  the  neck  and  mouth  of  the  womb 
downwards,  the  tumor  was  gradually  raised  above  the  promontory  of 
the  sacrum  J  and  the  uterus  reduced  to  its  proper  position.'    A  con- 
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siderable  quantity  of  urine  was  discharged  during  this  proceeding;  the 
pubic  tumor  disappeared;  labor  progressed,  and  a  four  months'  foetus, 
putrid,  was  extracted  about  twenty-four  hours  after  the  tUenis  had 
been  replaced.  Severe  abdominal  inflammation  ensued,  which  de- 
manded vigorous  depletion  ere  the  patient  was  safe.  She  perfectly 
recovered." 

Here  is  another  case  taken  from  the  1st  vol.,  p.  217,  of  Dr.  Mo- 
reau*8  TraitS  Pratique  des  Aecouchemens.  It  was  communicated  to 
Dr.  Paul  Dubois,  of  Paris,  by  Dr.  Mayor,  of  Lausanne. 

**S.  6.,  an  ignorant  peasant  woman,  set.  32,  who  had  borne  three 
children,  being  assisted  in  her  last  two  by  her  mother-in-law,  ignorant  as 
herself,  was  three  and  a  half  months  pregnant,  when,  on  the  7th  Nov. 
1836,  she  was  attacked  with  wandering  pains,  though  the  pain  did  not 
prevent  her  going  out  about  her -affairs:  She  said,  in  her  trouble,  it 
might  be  that  %he  would  die  the  next  day. 

**  Upon  coming  home  about  8  P.  M.,  she  went  to  bed,  and  was  soon 
seised  with  sharp  pains  in  the  belly  and  loins,  that  made  her  cry  out 
aloud,  and  which  the  mother-in-law  supposed  were  forerunners  of  a  mis- 
carriage. This  was  at  9^  P.  M.  At  10|,  the  husband,  who  was  as- 
sisting her  for  some  purpose,  discovered  a  large  substance  escaping  at 
the  genitals.  Being  alarmed  by  this,  and  the  hemorrhage  and  pain  to- 
gether, they  began  to  think  of  calling  in  a  physician.     The  husband 

went  to  the  midwife  of  M ,  a  neighboring  village,  who,  reaching 

her  at  one  o'clock,  found  an  enormous  tumor  outside  of  the  vulva, 
attended  with  anomalies  so  extraordinary  that  she  insisted  on  having 
the  opinion  of  an  experienced  accoucheur.  The  husband  ran  to  M. 
C,  who  arrived  at  S^  A.  M. 

*'  After  some  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  tumor,  the  surgeon  as- 
certained that  it  was  the  womb  in  a  complete  state  of  retroversion,  and 
he  succeeded  in  pushing  it  back  and  restoring  it  to  its  natural  position. 
But  the  woman,  who  was  already  in  the  most  deplorable  condition,  ex- 
pired at  half-past  four  A.  M.,  very  soon  after  the  reduction  of  the 
organ." 

The  patient's  death  would  have  passed  without  remark,  as  one  of  the 
events  that  sometimes  occur  in  abortion  or  hemorrhage,  had  not  rumor 
attributed  it  to  criminal  designs. 

The  authorities,  therefore,  ordered  the  autopsy  for  three  o'clock  on 
the  10th,  fifty-seven  hours  after  the  decease ;  and^  Messrs.  M.  &  C, 
two  well-informed  and  well-known  surgeons  and  accoucheurs,  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  Their  proces-verbal  contains  the  following 
account : — 

**  The  external  genitals  exhibit  nothing  peculiar ;  but,  when  slightly 
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separated,  they  exhibit,  at  the  depth  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  towards 
the  fourchette,  a  ragged  wound.  The  vagina  is  smooth  to  the  tonch, 
and  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  firm  and  unengorged,  is  found  resting  upon 
the  symphysis  pubis.  The  vagina  is  very  relaxed,  and  the  body  of  the 
womb,  when  raised,  is  very  movable. 

^^We  opened  the  abdomen,  and  sawed  asunder  the  ossa  pubis  in 
order  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  organs  contained  in  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis.  The  bladder,  which  was  very  large  and  flaccid,  containing 
no  urine,  was  raised  above  the  pubis,  and  appeared  to  have  been  dis- 
tended ;  in  other  respects,  it  was  unaltered,  and  partially  concealed  the 
body  of  the  womb.  This  organ,  pyramidal  in  shape,  was  six  inches  in 
length  by  five  in  breadth.  It  was  soft,  flaccid,  reddish,  and  showed 
several  ecchymoses,  and  small  semicircular  lacerations,  as  if  cut  with 
the  finger  nails.  Discovering  in  fron^  of  the  sacrum,  in  the  peritoneal 
lining  of  the  pelvis,  a  transverse  wound,  we  found  that  the  wound  com- 
municated with  the  posterior  inferior  part  of  the  vagina,  so  that  the 
vagina  communicated  with  the  abdominal  cavity*  Here,  then,  was  ah 
accidental  canal,  whose  upper  orifice  was  formed  by  a  rupture  of  the 
peritoneum,  its  lower  by  a  laceration  of  the  vagina,  and  of  which  the 
middle  portion  occupied  the  lacerated  recto-vaginal  septum. 

^^  Upon  pushing  the  body  of  the  womb  into  this  opening,  we  found 
that  it  passed  without  difficulty  through  the  inferior  opening  near  the 
fourchette ;  and  thus  we  observed  the  position  of  the  womb  when ,  it 
was  seen  by  M.  C during  the  woman's  life." 

I  shall  not  cite  any  of  the  remaining  passages  of  this  case,  presented 
by  Dr.  Moreau.  They  consist  of  stupid  interrogatories  of  the  lawyers 
who  were  concerned  in  the  trial  of  the  accused.  The  foregoing  are 
enough  to  show  how  great  is  the  power  to  bear  down  (f  isMM/cof,)  in  a 
strong  woman  like  this  peasant,  who,  under  the  irritation  of  her  tenes- 
*  mus,  actually  drove  the  body  of  her  retroverted  womb  through  the  pos- 
terior strong  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  fairly  pushed  the  whole  organ  out 
of  the  genitalia,  the  fundus  hanging  down  betwixt  her  thighs,  and  the 
OS  tincae  looking  upwards  into  the  pelvis.  It  is  truly  an  extraordinary 
case,  and  one  particularly  well  calculated  to  impress  your  minds  not 
only  with  just  ideas  of  the  serious  importance  of  tho  malady,  but  to 
show  how  powerful  is  the  resistance  a  strong  woman  is  able  to  make 
to  your  attempts  to  reposit,  when  her  tenesmic  force  is  excited,  and 
beyond  the  control  of  her  will. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  surgeon  cannot  succeed,  with  the  two 
fingers  of  the  right  hand,  in  carrying  the  retroverted  womb  so  far  up- 
wards, along  the  curve  of  the  sacrum,  as  to  compel  it  to  rise  above  the 
promontory  of  the  bonci  and  thus  be  set  at  liberty  from  its  imprison- 
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ment  in  the  lower  basin  of  the  p|^lvIs.    In  order  to  effect  this,  the  fin- 
gers are  required  to  be  longer  than  the  usual  length. 

By  means  of  the  -little  instrument,  of  which  the  adjoining  figure  is  a 
representation,  jou  will  be  enabled  to  carry  it  much  further  than  with 
the  fingers.  The  instrument  is  made  of  steel,  and  it  is  conveniently 
dured  to  suit  the  form  of  the  back  part  of  the  excavation.  Conducted 
along  the  left  indicator  finger  to  the  cul-de-sac,  behind  the 
vaginal  cervix,  it  may  be  pressed  against  the  overset  womb, 
which  is  readily  pushed  upwards  by  it.  It  is  also  a  con- 
venient instrument  for  drawing  down  the  cervix  from  near 
the  pubis ;  that  part  of  the  organ  being  taken  hold  of  by 
the  ring.  The  whole  instrument,  from  the  top  of  the 
ring  to  the  end  of  the  handle,  is  just  eleven  inches  in 
length. 

It  is  made  by  Mr.  John  Borer,  and  also  by  Mr.  Schively, 
of  Philadelphia. 

As  I  have  found  it  a  most  convenient  and  useful  appa- 
ratus in  the  management  of  retroversion,  I  heartily  re- 
commend it  to  you. 

I  beg  you  to  be  careful  in  your  diagnosis ;  always  be 
Tery  careful.  If  you  love  your  profession,  and  would  keep 
up  its  dignity,  and  your  own,  do  not  make  mistakes.  Do 
not  suppose  you  have  a  retroversion,  when,  instead  of  that, 
you  are  called  to  a  case  in  which  an  enlarged  ovary  has 
fallen  down  in  the  pelvis.  Such  a  tumor  might  fill  up  the 
whole  of  the  space  betwixt  the  sacrum  an)d  the  bladder, 
lifting  the  womb  up,,  and  jamming  its  cervix  against  the 
pubis.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  should  you  seek  for  the 
OS  uteri,  and  find  it  up  at  the  pubis,  and  also  find  a  rounded 
mass  thrusting  the  posterior  vaginal  wall  forwards,  you  would  be  in 
great  danger  of  making  a  false  diagnostic. 

The  pathognomonic  mark  of  a  retroversion  is  the  os  uteri  not  beneath, 
but  above  the  crown  of  the  pubal  arehy  while  the  cervix  can  be  traced 
with  the  finger  backwards  to  the  body,  which  presses  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  vagina  forwards  and  downwards,  giving  the  sensation  of  a  mass 
of  tumor,  which  is  hard  or  firm  in  the  non-gravid,  and  softer,  or  yield- 
ing in  the  gravid  womb.  If  you  should,  in  your  early  career,  meet 
with  a  retroverted  gravid  womb,  and  make  prudent  attempts  at  reposi- 
tion, after  all  the  preliminary  measures  have  been  fully  attended  to, 
yon  might  prefer  to  obviate  the  inflammatory  engorgement  by  venesec- 
tion, the  bath,  emollient  cataplasms,  anodyne  enemata,  or  doses  of  ano- 
dyne medicines,  and  very  scrupulously  attend  to  the  evacuation  of  the 
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bladder,  in  hope  of  meeting  with  8uch  success  as  Dr.  Inglebj  jnstl j 
boasts  of  obtaining  in  the  case  I  quoted  from  him. 

Bat  when,  after  consistent  attempts,  yon  shall  have  ascertained  your 
failare,  joa  ought,  if  possible,  to  introduce  a  sound  into  the  os  uteri  to 
rupture  the  ovum,  and  discharge  the  liquor  amnii.  After  which,  joo 
might  expect  to  succeed  in  your  manipulation  by  the  vagina,  or  by  the 
rectum.  But,  as  it  will  in  some  instances  be  found  impracticable  to 
get  the  sound  into  the  os  uteri,  you  have  the  last  resource  of  puncturing 
the  membranes  by  means  of  a  curved,  small  trocar  carried  into  the 
uterus  itself.  This  is  a  dangerous  operation;  because,  as  the  peritoneum 
descends  behind  the  womb  on  the  vagina,  you  must  necessarily  make 
two  wounds  in  it,  and  thus  expose  the  patient  to  the  danger  of  a  wounded 
serous  membrane,  besides  that  of  a  wounded  uterus.  A  statement  of 
the  circumstances  and  motives  would  always,  however,  leave  your  skirts 
clear,  provided  the  circumstances  and  motives  have  both  been  well 
weighed  and  perfectly  apprehended  by  you. 

Your  writers  will  tell  you  that,  when  the  womb  is  reduced  or  reposited^ 
the  woman  should  lie  on  a  bed  with  her  hips  elevated,  or  some  of  them 
advise  her  to  lie  as  long  as  possible  on  the  face.  As  to  this  piece  of 
counsel,  you  ought  to  judge  from  the  circumstances  whether  you  will 
urge  it  or  no.  If  the  case  be  one  of  non-gravid  retroversion,  the  best 
position  for  renewing  the  difficulty  would,  I  think,  be  the  dorsal  decu- 
bitus ;  and  I  should  much  prefer  to  lay  the  patient  on  the  hip,  slightly 
inclined  forwards.  In  the  gravid  case,  if  the  pregnancy  have  proceeded 
as  far  as  the  second  month,  and  d fortiori  if  to  the  third  month  or  more, 
it  is  extremely  improbable  the  accident  will  be  repeated  if  the  urine  be 
regularly  drawn  off,  for  the  uterus  is  too  long  to  fall  over  without  reluct* 
ance  and  force. 

If  you  deem  the  case  one  not  unlikely  to  relapse,  you  should,  if  not 
living  near  enough  to  render  aid  yourself,  at  the  proper  seasons,  give 
the  patient  directions  as  to  the  use  of  the  catheter,  and  instruct  her  to 
introduce  it  every  four  or  six  hours,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  no  bladder- 
tension  shall  overthrow  the  womb  again  during  your  absence. 

When  you  can  venture  to  employ  a  pessary,  which  you  cannot  well 
do  in  the  pregnant  female,  you  should  adjust  one  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  produce  or  extend  the  vagina.  I  say  extend  the  vagina,  and  I  say 
80  because  there  will  be  scarcely  a  relapse  if  you  keep  the  vagina 
stretched  to  its  full  length.  When  it  is  so  stretched,  it  carries  the. 
uterus  upwards,  and  makes  it  move  upwards  coincidently  with  the  curve 
of  Dr.  Carus.  In  order  to  a  first  retroversion,  I  esteem  it  indispensable 
that  the  whole  womb  should  descend,  see-sawing  backwards ;  for  I 
cannot  imagine  a  retroversion  as  taking  place  with  a  vagina  four  and  a 
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half  or  five  inches  long.  Try  the  case  in  your  own  judgment ;  think 
how  a  womb  could  be  retroverted,  while  it  stands  so  high  up  in  the 
pelris.  If  you  perpend  the  question  carefully,  I  believe  you  will  decide 
that  it  cannot  be  turned  over  by  the  bladder  without  first  descending 
along  Carns's  curve,  so  as  to  enable  the  fundus  to  get  down  lower  than 
the  promontorium,  and  when  once  down  there,  the  tenesmus  will  com- 
plete the  oversetting  of  it. 

I  have  many  times  reposited  a  non-gravid  womb,  that  had  long  been 
retroverted,  and  placed  beneath  it  one  of  Dr.  Physick's  globe  pessaries, 
of  two  and  a  half  inches  diameter.  Such  a  pessary  will  keep  the  womb 
in  its  place  pretty  well,  for  it  will  thrust  the  cervix  uteri  away  from  the 
pubis  and  keep  it  two  inches  and  a  half  distant  from  that  bone ;  but,  if 
the  round  ligaments  have  lost  all  their  tone,  a  full  bladder  aided  by  a 
fit  of  sneezing,  laughing,  or  of  straining  at  stool,  will  readily  overset 
it  again  by  forcing  the  fundus  down  behind  the  ball,  upon  which  occur- 
rences the  pain  immediately  recommences,  for  a  globe  pessary  beneath 
a  retroverted  nterus  can  only  have  the  effect  of  lifting  the  os  tincss 
higher  up  behind  the  symphyses.  I  speak  of  the  non-gravid  womb, 
which  yon  know,  is  about  two  inches  long,  more  or  less.  Moreover, 
there  will  arise  a  great  difficulty  and  frequent  failure  in  the  case  of  retro- 
versions from  this,  viz :  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  or  its  anterior 
eolumna  which  extends  from  the  top  of  the  arch  of  the  pubis  to  the 
front  of  the  cervix,  becomes  so  condensed  and  grows  so  short  and  stodt 
in  consequence  of  the  os  lying  for  months  or  years  close  to  the  sym- 
physis— that  it  may  be  regarded  as  shrunk  in  its  length.  If  you  should 
let  the  womb  up  again  in  its  place,  and  put  a  ball  under  it  to  keep  it 
there,  this  anterior  eolumna,  which  is  elastic  like  India  rubber,  will  be 
apt  slowly  to  shrink  back  again,  and  so  pull  the  neck  of  the  womb  for- 
wards over  the  summit  of  the  ball,  and  end  by  drawing  the  os  close  to  the 
pubis  again.  In  this  event  the  womb  will  be  retroverted  and  the  woman 
suffer  more  than  ever,  for  she  has  not  only  a  retroversion  to  plague  her, 
hot  a  globe-pessary  besides.    ^ 

You  might  well  imagine  that,  when  the  womb  is  supported  by  such  a 
pessary  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  the  retroversion  might  take  place 
upon  the  emptying  of  the  bladder — ^because,  as  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
bladder  comes  nearer  the  pubis  the  less  the  water  within  it,  so  the 
anterior  face  of  the  womb,  which  is  attached  to  it,  must  also  approach 
the  pubis ;  and  being  only  two  inches  in  length,  and  without  support 
from  its  ligamenta  rotunda,  would  readily  tumble  over  backwards.  I 
say  that  this  is,  to  my  knowledge,  the  case;  and  I  say  so,  being 
grounded  upon  observations  made,  over  and  over  again,  especially  in 
three  individuals,  whose  names  I  have  no  right  to  make  public.    In  all 
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these  women,  I  hare  reposited  the  uterus  completely,  and  it  has  fallen 
over  again  immediately.  I  have  reinstated  it,  and  again  it  has  heoome 
displaced :  nor  could  I  get  it  to  stay  in  9itH  until  I  had  supported  it  at 
a  great  height  by  means  of  Dr.  Blnndell's  stem  pessary. 

I  have,  in  fact,  come  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  one  of  those 
exceedingly  relaxed  cases  of  round  ligaments  where  the  womb  falls  over 
as  soon  as  you  put  it  up,  it  is  pretty  much  a  hopeless  task  the  attempting 
to  sustain  it  by  any  other  than  the  stem  pessary  or  the  annulus.  Yet, 
in  a  case  where  the  uterus  does  not  at  once  turn  over  again,  after  being 
reposited,  I  conceive  the  globe  very  convenient,  safe,  and  sure. 

If  you  prefer  to  make  use  of  Dr.  Dewees's  disk,  you  can  do  so ;  but 
I  apprehend  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  relative  power  of  elvation  of  the 
two  sorts  of  pessaries  will  bring  you  to  the  conclusion  that  a  two  inch 
globe  will  lift  and  hold  the  womb  much  'higher  than  a  three  inch  disk- 
shaped  instrument.  As  for  the  sponges  and  other  horrid  conceits  of 
the  sort,  they  are  too  detestable  to  be  thought  of.  I  disapprove  of  the 
glass  ones.  When  strong,  they  are  too  heavy ;  when  light,  too  frangi- 
ble. A  cork  pessary  is  bad,  because  the  wax  that  covers  it  comes  off, 
and  leaves  the  rough  cork  in  contact  with  the  parts.  Such  contact  is 
dangerous — it  is  ulcerative. 

A  very  excellent  pessary,  and  one  very  suitable  for  certain  cases 
where  you  do  not  like  to  give  the  patient  great  pain  by  excessive  dilata- 
tion of  the  ostium  vaginae,  may  be  made  with  a  bit  of  watch-spring, 
OS  I  have  stated  at  page  196.  Let  your  watchmaker  take  a  piece  of 
watch-spring  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide  and  nine  and  a  half 
inches  long,  or  any  other  length  you  may  prescribe — ^let  him  bend  it 
into  a  circle  of  2|,  2^,  or  even  2}  inches  in  diameter,  and  secure  it  by 
two  or  three  delicate  rivets.  Wrap  the  circle,  or  %erve  it  with  narrow 
tape,  or  bobbin,  or  twine.  Let  the  wrapping  or  serving  be  very  close, 
and  see  that  there  be  enough  of  it. 

After  having  made  a  ring  of  it  in  this  manner,  dip  it  in  hot  bees- 
wax, so  as  to  let  the  wax  penetrate  the  wrappings  completely.  Then 
dip  it  again  and  again  until  it  is  sufficiently  covered.  Make  the  wax 
surface  smooth,  and  the  instrument  is  ready  for  use.  Its  elasticity 
enables  you  to  compress  it  in  any  diameter,  and  it  may  be  inserted  with- 
out giving  pain.  Adjust  the  sacral  segment  of  the  ring  in  the  vaginal 
cul-de-sac  behind  the  cervix,  and  let  the  pubal  segment  rest  behind  the 
pubis,  an  the  urethra.  This  will  keep  the  vagina  strained  backwards 
to  a  place  near  enough  to  the  sacrum,  and  the  womb  cannot  again  pro- 
lapse and  turn  over. 

If,  instead  of  wax  as  a  coating,  you  prefer  gutta-percha,  you  have  only 
to  dissolve  gutta-percha  in  chloroform  and  steep  your  served  ring  in  the 
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solatlon  to  get  a  yery  durable  and  excellent  coating  for  the  ring ;  it  will 
last  like  a  telegraph  cable,  whose  metallic  wires  are  protected  by  a 
coating  of  gntta-percha. 

I  have  written  jou  a  very  long  letter  on  retroversion,  perhaps  too 
long ;  and  yet  there  remain  many  things  I  could  say.  Let  us  reca- 
pitulate,  before  I  close,  some  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  letter. 

1.  Retroversion  consists  in  the  turning  of  the  top  of  the  womb  over 
towards  the  sacrum.  The  fundus  uteri  dips  down  into  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  vagina,  which  it  presses  forwards  and  downwards 
towards  the  os  externum,  making  a  tumor  there.  The  os  uteri  is 
directed  up  against  the  bladder,  which  it  pushes  against  the  symphysis 
pubis. 

2.  It  causes  dysuria,  or  retention  of  urine ;  or  at  least  micturition. 
It  also  gives  rise  to  pain  in  the  course  of  the  round  ligaments  and  the 
ligamenta  lata.  It  is  attended  with  pain  in  the  region  of  the  sacrum, 
loins,  and  kidneys,  and  there  is  a  sense  of  weight,  pressure,  or  bearing- 
down  in  the  hypogastrium  and  pelvis. 

3.  When  it  occurs  in  the  pregnant  woman,  it  is  fraught  with  danger 
both  to  the  mother  and  child.  If  uncured,  the  mother  is  likely  to  be 
the  victim  of  a  dreadful  death,  from  pain,  inflammation,  and  from  total 
obstruction  of  the  pelvis. 

4.  The  more  advanced  the  pregnancy,  the  more  dangerous  the  acci- 
dent. 

5.  It  is  a  diseased  or  debilitated  state  of  the  round  and  the  utero- 
sacral  ligaments  that  gives  rise  to  the  disorder.  The  cure  consists  in 
the  restoration  of  the  health  and  tone  of  those  ligaments. 

6.  It  is  in  some  cases  incurable,  from,  adhesions  tying  the  womb  down 
in  the  excavation. 

7.  It  should  be  treated — 1st,  by  evacuating  the  bowel ;  2d,  by  draw- 
ing off  the  urine ;  Sd,  by  repositing  the  womb ;  4th,  by  supporting  the 
repoeited  womb  with  a  pessary ;  5th,  by  carefully  enjoining  an  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  bladder,  which  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  too 
full. 

8.  Lastly,  I  ask  you  why  a  pessary  should  be  able  to  cure  the  round 
ligaments  ?  I  am  sure  of  your  answer.  It  is  this :  Every  tissue  of 
living  beings  that  is  not  compelled  to  extend  has  a  tendency  to  con- 
dense or  contract  itself.  This  is  true,  whether  of  muscle,  cellular  tela, 
lung,  skin,  and  all  the  rest.  While  the  round  ligaments  are  extended 
by  an  overturned  womb,  they  cannot  become  shorter,  they  cannot  exert 
their  natural  tendency  to  condensation.  To  lift  up  the  womb,  and  keep 
it  up,  to  empty  the  bladder,  and  prevent  it  from  being  overfull  again,  is 
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to  give  to  the  round  ligaments  an  opportnnitj  to  act  out  their  nature — 
that  is,  to  regun  their  natural  length,  strength,  and  tension — which  is 
effected  by  time,  bj  tonics,  by  wholesome  food,  and  by  whatever  tends 
to  consummate  the  state  which  you  call  health.  The  same  is  true  as  to 
the  ligamenta  utero-sacralia.  Take  care  that,  when  they  do  recoTer, 
they  go  not  beyond  the  state  of  recovery,  and,  contracting  too  much^ 
bring  on  the  very  antithesis  of  retroversion,  I  mean  an  anteversion  of 
the  womb,  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  my  next  letter. 

Farewell.  C.  D.  M. 


LETTER  XVII. 
ANTEVERSION   OP  THE  UTERUS. 

Oentlexnen:  The  state  of  the  uterus  described  in  my  last  letter 
under  the  title  of  retroversion  is  much  more  common  than  its  opposite, 
the  anteversion  of  the  organ,  a  case  in  which  the  fundus  is  drawn  or 
pressed  towards  the  bladder  of  urine,  and  permanently  maintained  in 
that  position.  In  such  circumstances,  the  external  signs  are  perhaps 
not  different  from  those  that  attend  upon  the  retroverted  state ;  con* 
sisting  chiefly  in  pelvic  pain,  misery,  bearing-down  sensation,  micturi- 
tion, and  pain  and  weakness  of  the  lumbar  *and  sacral  regions,  which  are 
increased  by  exercise  and  by  a  standing  position.  I  do  not  think  that 
I  should  be  able,  from  any  complaint,  or  relation  proceeding  from  the 
patient,  certainly  to  discriminate  between  the  affections  attendant  upon 
the  anteverted  and  the  retroverted  state  of  the  organ;  nor  do  I  suppose 
that  any  physician  could  correctly  and  confidently  make  such  a  dis- 
crimination, except  upon  information  acquired  by  means  of  the  touch — 
I  mean,  in  a  non-gravid  woman. 

I  said  that  the  anteverted  is  not  so  frequently  met  with  as  the  retro- 
verted deviation.  I  am,  indeed,  of  opinion,  that  it  is  a  rare  malady, 
for,  in  more  than  thirty  years,  I  have  had  few  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing it,  whereas  I  have  met  with  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  con- 
trary  sort ;  a  number  so  great,  that  I  think  it  very  much  exceeds  in 
proportion  simple  prolapsus,  as  to  frequency  of  occurrence. 

The  anterior  face  of  the  non-gravid  womb,  except  the  surgical  neck, 

as  high  up  as  the  middle  of  the  corpus  uteri,  is  in  contact  with  the 

bladder ;  which,  as  I  remarked  in  my  former  letter,  pushes  the  womb 

^-U  when  filling,  and  draws  it  forwards  towards  the  symphysis 
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pabis  as  it  becomes  emptied ;  the  round  ligaments  being  pat  upon  the 
stretch  in  the  former,  and  completely  relaxed  in  the  latter  process. 

The  only  natural  anatomical  power  that  can  draw  the  fundus  uteri  to 
the  pubis  is  to  be  found  in  the  bladder  of  urine ;  for  the  round  ligaments 
do  not,  as  a  physiological  act,  draw  the  womb  nearer  to  the  pubis  than 
the  middle  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  ought  to  be  coincident,  as  to  the  direc- 
tion of  its  axis,  with  a  tangent  of  the  curve  of  Carus ;  whence  it  appears 
to  me  that,  in  all  cases  where  the  fundus  uteri  is  permanently  and  un- 
naturally drawn  against  the  bladder  and  near  to  the  pubal  bone,  we 
must  resort  to  one  of  two  modes  of  explanation  of  the  occurrence,  one 
being  that  it  is  pushed  there  by  some  body  lying  upon  and  behind  it;  and 
the  other,  that  it  is  drawn  or  pulled  in  that  direction  by  the  ligamenta 
rotunda,  which  have  become  so  short  as  to  prevent  the  womb  from  re- 
treating towards  the  sacrum  when  the  bladder,  being  full,  tends  to  send 
it  off  in  that  direction.  Here,  then,  are  two  possible  causes  of  ante- 
Tersion ;  one,  pressure  from  above  or  behind ;  and  the  other,  traction 
or  drawing  from  before. 

Now,  the  causes  that  might  act  on  the  organ  from  above  and  behind 
it,  are  tumors  fallen  down  into  or  developed  in  the  superior  parts  of  the 
pelvis,  which,  by  their  weight  or  volume,  compel  the  uterus  to  assume 
a  sort  of  horizontal  attitude,  pointing  the  os  uteri  backwards,  and  the 
fundus  forwards ;  or,  the  compressing  cause  may  consist  in  a  tumor,  or 
tumors  developed  on  the  superior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  corpus  and 
fundus  uteri,  extending  backwards  in  their  growth,  until  meeting  with  a 
paint  d'appui  on  the  back  part  of  the  pelvis,  and  unable  to  extend 
further  in  that  line,  and  continuing  to  grow,  they  always  find  space  by 
thrusting  the  organ  from  which  they  spring  towards  the  bas-fond  of 
the  bladder. 

Doubtless,  such  may  be  the  true  rationale  of  some  of  the  cases  ;  yet, 
ftdmitting  this  to  be  true,  it  is  still  clear  to  me,  that  a  contraction  of 
the  ligamenta  rotunda  is  much  more  generally  the  cause  of  anteversion. 
I  can  form  no  other  conclusion  from  my  own  observations,  and,  on  seve- 
ral occasions,  I  have  had  opportunities  to  test  the  thing  in  my  practice, 
by  having,  in  some  of  the  samples,  in  vain  tried  to  push  the  fundus  off 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  pubal  symphysis  with  one  or  with  two  fingers, 
introduced  far  upwards  behind  the  shear-bone.  Upon  making  such 
attempts,  and  having  failed  to  move  it  out  of  its  fixed  position,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  womb  was  tied  down  by  a 
contraction  or  condensation  of  the  tissue  of  the  ligaments,  so  often 
named.  What  other  opinion,  indeed,  could,  or  can  be  reasonably 
adopted  in  a  case  where  the  most  careful  exterior  palpation  clearly 
proved  that  no  tumor,  fallen  from  above,  or  developed  behind  the  womb, 
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had  pressed  it  against  the  front  bone  of  the  pelvic  cavity  ?  I  saw  to- 
day, June  lOthy  a  case  in  which  the  womb  was  jammed  hard  against 
the  pubis  by  a  tumor  in  the  pelvis. 

It  is  pretended  that  either  the  front,  or  the  posterior  half  of  the 
womb,  may,  by  some  vicious  condition  of  the  development  force,  grow 
to  so  great  a  size  as  to  overthrow  the  womb,  either  in  a  backward  or 
in  a  forward  direction. 

I  hate  not  had  any  opportunities  of  seeing  such  samples,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  speak  from  experience  as  to  such  causes  of  anteversion.  I 
may,  however,  say  that  I  have  met  with  several  cases  of  unequal  lateral 
development  of  the  uterus,  giving  to  the  organ  a  tendency  to  fall  or 
become  oblique  to  the  right  or  the  left  side,  according  as  the  right  or 
^  as  the  left  symmetrical  half  of  the  womb  was  the  larger. 

Dr.  Tiedemann  showed  me  two  or  three  such  specimens  in  the  Ana- 
tomical Museum  at  Heidelberg,  in  1845,  and  I  have  had  two  such  in 
my  own  collection.  It  should  be  observed,  that  as  the  uterus  orignally 
consists  of  two  symmetrical  lateral  halves,  we  might  reasonably  expect 
to  meet  with  such  unequal  developments  occasionally.  It  is  probable 
the  other  sort,  or  that  wherein  the  anterior  and  posterior  halves  are 
so  unequally  developed,  must  be,  from  the  nature  of  the  embryogenie 
development-law,  much  more  rarely  observable.  Allow  me  to  repeat, 
that  I  have  not  met  with  a  great  many  instances  of  anteversion.  In 
all  that  I  have  met  with,  however,  there  has  been  left  upon  my  mind, 
after  careful  exploration,  no  doubt  as  to  the  shortening  of  the  round 
ligaments;  and  why  not?  Is  not  the  round  ligament  very  subject  to 
disease  ?  It  is  often  inflamed  after  parturition,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
cord  as  large  as  the  forefinger  of  a  man,  or  even  as  large  as  a  thumb, 
very  painful  upon  pressure,  and  traceable  in  its  course  not  only  through 
the  abdominal  canal,  but  backwards  towards  the  angle  of  the  womb, 
through  the  thin  integuments  of  a  scrawny  woman.  I  have  met  with 
several  samples  of  this  sort,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  treat  by  leech- 
ings,  fomentations,  cataplasms,  and  by  small  doses  of  tartar-of-antimony- 
and-potash. 

Morgagni,  in  his  forty-fifth  epistle,  tells  us,  that  he  found  them  so 
in  his  dissections.  He  regards  them  as  constituted  chiefly  of  blood- 
vessels ;  but  Yelpeau  considers  them  as  endowed  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  muscular  fibres.  I  deem  it  quite  reasonable  in  M.  Yelpeau 
to  hold  such  an  opinion,  since,  as  they  spring  directly  from  the  womb, 
and  proceed  to  be  inserted  upon  the  exterior  of  the  pelvis,  they  could 
not  but  carry  with  them  a  texture  like  that  of  the  womb,  as  well  as 
like  that  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  of  whose  muscularity  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained. 
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Seeing,  then,  that  the  womb  naturally  rests  on  the  top  of  the  vagina ; 
that  it  is  wholly  irithout  attachments  on  its  posterior  face ;  that  it  has 
none  but  those  of  the  two  ligamenta  lata  on  its  sides,  and  that  its  only 
connection  in  front  is  a  partial  one  to  the  bladder,  and  viewing  its  sns- 
tentatioQ  by  its  round  ligaments,  we  cannot  doubt,  when  we  find  it  held 
firmly  against  the  pubis,  of  its  being  held  there  by  means  of  some  tumor 
behind  or  above  it,  or  by  a  pair  of  contracted  ligamenta  rotunda ;  con- 
tracted, I  say,  either  by  a  simple  process  of  hypertrophy,  by  tBe  con- 
sequences of  inflammation,  or  by  some  spasmodic  innervation  of  its 
muscular  fibres. 

To  cure  it,  we  must  push  the  top  of  the  womb  off  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  pubis ;  we  must  cure  the  ligaments  of  their  hypertrophic  or 
inflammatory  vice. 

It  is  possible  that  Dr.  Orauiex's  seton,  mentioned  at  page  74,  Letter 
v.,  might  profitably  be  applied  to  the  subduction  of  the  morbid  activity 
of  the  ligaments,  and  in  any  case  where  the  pessary  and  other  means 
of  countervailing  pressure  should  be  deemed  inadmissible,  I  hope  you 
would  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  this  especial  seton.  You 
are  aware  that  the  seton,  in  a  cure,  is  like  money  in  the  funds ;  it  works 
while  you  are  asleep,  it  works  day  and  night,  for  weeks,  and  months, 
and  in  general,  only  well,  only  with  beneficence.  I  advise  you  to  think 
of  the  seton,  therefore.  I  confess  I  have  not  met  with  the  case  that  I 
have  deemed  suitable  for  its  trial,  but  I  should  certainly  recommend 
it  to  a  patient  of  mine,  whom  I  should  deem  likely  to  be  benefited  by  it. 

The  pessary,  after  all,  is  the  most  probable  and  most  convenient 
remedy. 

A  globe  of  two  and  a  half  inches  will  lift  the  uterus  very  high  up- 
wards in  the  pelvis.  Its  action  must  be  to  push  the  womb  upwards  and 
backwards,  and  therefore  to  resist  the  contractility  of  the  round  liga- 
ments. But,  by  resisting  it  steadily,  gently,  and  protractedly,  it  will 
at  length  draw  them  out,  elongate,  stretch,  or  restore  them  to  their  due 
and  normal  length ;  which,  being  done,  the  globe  may  be  removed,  and  . 
the  filling  of  the  bladder  entrusted  with  the  business  of  maintaining  them 
at  their  proper  longitude  for  the  rest  of  the  patient's  life.  Such  a 
patient,  even  while  under  treatment  by  the  pessarium,  should  be  advised 
to  keep  her  bladder  pretty  full.  A  bladder  of  urine,  containing  sixteen  or 
twenty  ounces  of  fluid,  would  be  a  very  powerful  antagonist  of  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  ligamenta  rotunda.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  a  mere 
verbal  order,  or  talking  explanation,  will  not  answer  your  purpose.  Yuu 
ought  to  take  out  your  pencil,  and,  making  an  intelligible  sketch  of  the 
parts  interested  in  producing  the  inconvenience,  show  to  the  woman,  and 
eonvince  her  of  it,  that,  unless  she  will  carefully  push  the  womb  away  from 
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the  pubis,  by  filling  her  bladder  quite  fall  every  day,  and  more  than 
once  a  day,  she  need  not  very  confidently  expect  to  remain  cured,  even 
if  you  should  cure  her.- 

Before  I  close  this  letter,  I  must  take  occasion  to  say  that  Mr. 
Warner,  whose  name  I  mentioned  before,  makes  for  me  an  egg-shaped 
pessary,  larger  than  a  hen's  egg.  He  can  make  them  for  you  of  any 
ordered  size.  I  have  found  this  oviform  pessarium  very  useful  in  ante- 
versiom.  I  adjust  it  with  the  lesser  pole  of  the  egg  directed  to  the  oa 
tinc».  The  greater  pole  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina,  just  above 
the  grasp  of  the  sphincter.  I  think  such  a  shaped  instrument  serves 
to  stretch  the  ligaments  more  effectually  than  any  other. 

There  is  a  state  of  the  womb  called  flexion  of  the  womb,  which  may 
be  either  a  retroflection,  or  an  anteflexion.  In  this  condition,  the 
organ  is  bent,  either  forwards  or  backwards,  and  the  bend,  or  angle  is 
found  in  the  neck. 

Madame  Boivin  says  the  flexion  is  found  at  the  junction  of  the  cervix 
and  corpus;  and  she  is  a  great  authority.  I  have  seen,  and  I  possess 
one  such  specimen ;  but  this  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen ;  whereas,  I 
have  met  with  a  considerable  number  of  instances  in  which  the  bend 
took  place  in  the  true  cervix,  far  below  the  corpus,  and  sometimes  in 
the  vaginal  cervix  itself.  I  have  now  under  treatment  a  young  married 
lady,  in  whom  the  vaginal  cervix  is  bent  very  nearly  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  long  diameter  of  the  womb,  whose  fundus  is  strongly  held  by  a 
contracted  state  of  the  round  ligaments,  close  against  the  pubis.  In 
those  cases  of  diseased  uterus  wherein  we  find  the  womb  grown  solid, 
or  hypertrophied,  and  as  large  as  the  healthy  uterus  at  four  or  five 
months  of  pregnancy,  we  rarely  fail  to  find  the  cervix  bent  like  a  retort 
neck. 

I  do  not  know  any  general  signs  by  which  flexions  of  the  womb  can 
be  diagnosed,  save  those  discoverable  by  the  touch,  and  they  are  so 
clear  as  hardly  to  be  worthy  of  description.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  womb  is  straight ;  and  where  it  is  found  bent  into  a  curved  or  an 
angular  form,  it  is  a  case  of  flexion ;  anteflexion,  if  the  re-entering 
angle  is  forward,  and  retroflexion,  if  the  salient  angle  is  turned 
towards  the  front  of  the  excavation. 

Many  women  have  the  cervix  uteri  very  slender ;  some  of  them  are 
not  bigger  than  the  little  finger.  Now,  if  a  woman  with  such  a  slender, 
flexible,  and  weak  cervix,  should  have  some  degree  of  descent  of  the 
womb,  it  might  happen  that  the  long  slender  cervix,  being  driven,  or 
having  descended  far  enough  to  rest  upon  ^the  posterior  part  of  the 
pelvis,  or  even  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  should  bend  with  its 
own  weight  and  any  superadded' weight,  so  that  the  cervix  would  cease 
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to  be  straight;  bat,  become  carved  or  angalar ;  and,  after  being  kept 
80  for  many  months,  would  acquire  such  a  form  as  its  permanent 
character. 

I  deny  not  that  other  causes  besides  direct  pressure  might  give  to  the 
cervix  uteri  this  distorted  appearance;  such  causes  might  be  intrinsical 
ones,  depending  on  unequable  development  of  the  posterior  or  anterior 
half  of  the  cervix,  causing  the  anterior  or  the  posterior  half  to  be 
either  too  short  or  too  long.  Such  an  unequal  development  would  cer- 
tainly bend  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  case  as  to  those 
lateral  curves  that  I  spoke  of  in  a  former  part  of  this  letter,  as  having 
been  shown  to  me  by  the  good  Professor  Tiedemann  at  Heidelberg. 

I  do  not  know  that  these  curved  or  angular  conditions  of  the  cervix 
are,  in  themselves  considered,  to  be  esteemed  as  matters  of  any  very 
great  consequence.  I  have  not  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  cause 
the  patient  to  experience  any  pain,  or  any  distress.  My  opinion  is  that 
they  are  chiefly  to  be  regarded  as  signs  and  accidents  of  a  displace- 
ment of  the  womb,  and  that  the  indication  is  to  support  the  womb, 
which  being  done,  the  curve  will  disappear.  However,  it  should  be 
observed  that,  if  the  curve  is  a  development  fault,  no  lifting  up  of  the 
nterus  will  be  likely  to  do  any  good,  so  far  as  the  curvature  is  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  probable  that,  where  this  curve  or  angle  of  the  cervix  uteri 
exists,  there  will  be  little  probability  of  the  womb  ever  becoming  fruit- 
ful. To  cure  it,  will  be  perhaps  to  remove  the  barrenness.  I  say  this, 
though  I  am  aware  it  has  been  asserted  that  curvatures  are  met  with, 
even  in  the  pregnant  female.  I  deny  not  that  Baudelocque  may  have 
met  with  curvatures  in  the  gravid  womb,  but  I  do  contend  that  any 
BQch  curvature  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  angularities  we  are 
q>eaking  about. 

You  may  see  in  the  plate  11,  figures  15, 16,  20,  and  21,  of  Wigand*8 
Geturi  de9  MeMchen^  2d  edit,  by  Dr.  Froriep,  samples  of  this  distor- 
tion in  the.  gravid  uterus,  but  they  are  all  lateral  curves ;  and  I  pray 
you  to  remember  that  symmetrical  halves  are  governed  by  laws  quite 
different  from  those  that  rule  over  opposite  halves,  at  least  in  all  the 
true  Zygosoars.  Wigand  says  of  these  unequal  sides:  ^'Die  pradis- 
ponirende  Ursache  dieser  si'ch  so  almalig  und  erst  wahrend  der  Geburt, 
and  selbst  bei  der  normalsten  Kopf-oder  Steifslage  entwickelunden 
schlecten  Configuration  des  Uterus,  scheint  auf  einer  gewissen  abnormen 
aogebornen  structur-oder  Entwickelung  der  Bewegungsfasern  der  Ge- 
barmutter,  und  einer  daher  rnhrenden  krankhaften  Neigung  derselben 
su  partiellen,  unregelmassigen  Contractionem  zu  beruhen.*' — Geburt 
diM  MenBchen^  p.  75. 

This  hook  is  thf.  pi   . 
COOPER  MUiilCAL  t^.-^ 
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The  predisposing  oaoses  are,  in  Wigand*8  opinion,  to  be  sought  for 
in  a  certain  original  deviation  in  the  stractnre  or  development  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus,  and  a  consequent  tendency  to  partial  and 
non-coordinate  contractions  in  labors. 

But,  after  all,  I  deem  there  is  but  little  profit  in  so  much  discussion  ; 
the  gist  of  the  matter  being  essentially  the  cure.  But  how  to  cure  it ! 
Some  have  proposed  to  pass  up  a  small  spatula  of  wood  (it  might  be 
well  denominated  a  peg),  into  the  canal  of  the  cervix,  to  straighten  the 
bent  cervix,  by  leaving  it  in  sitd.  Such  a  process  of  spitting  or  skewer- 
ing the  womb  appears  to  me  dangerous.  The  more  especially,  as  I  hare 
always  found  that  when  I  had  straightened  the  cervix  with  the  pressure 
of  my  fingers,  it  would  always  immediately  recover  its  curvature  with  a 
spring,  as  if  made  of  caoutchouc. 

To  wear  such  a  skewer  or  peg  as  has  been  proposed  would  be  merely 
to  hurt  the  woman,  not  to  cure  her  womb ;  pray  don't  try  it. 

But  how  to  cure  it !  that's  the  question.  I  do  not  know  any  other 
method  than  lifting  the  womb  up.  If  it  be  a  case  of  anteflexion,  lift 
up  the  womb  to  stretch  off  the  ligamenta  rotunda^  if  a  retroflexion, 
raise  up  the  womb  to  let  the  ligamenta  rotunda  contract,  and  condense 
themselves.  Tou  see  that  the  pessarium  is,  in  this  case,  in  the  same 
predicament  as  the  Satyr's  guest  on  the  mountain,  who  blew  his  fingers 
to  warm  them,  very  reasonably,  and  then  blew  his  porridge  to  cool  it, 
which  was  also  quite  a  reasonable  action.  Don't  you,  like  the  Satyr, 
turn  him  out  for  blowing  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath.  That 
Satyr  was  but  a  Satyr  at  best.  What  reason,  then,  had  Father  ^sop 
to  expect  philosophy  in  such  a  beast,  or  to  set  him  up  as  an  example  of 
wisdom  and  justice  ?  •  If  it  be  a  retroflexion,  use  a  large  globe :  if  it  be 
an  anteflexion,  take  an  oviform  pessary  of  silver  gilt,  and  choose  one  as 
large  as  a  Normandy  hen's-egg ;  adjust  it,  so  that  the  lesser  pole  of 
the  egg  shall  look  towards  the  uterus,  while  the  larger  pole  shall  lie  in 
the  lower  segment  of  the  vagina.  I  have  found  such  an  one  efficacious 
in  pushing  off  the  uterus  from  the  bladder,  and  at  the  same  time  in 
producing  or  elongating  the  tube  of  the  vagina. 

I  said,  in  a  note  to  Colombat,  p.  150,  that  I  had  met  with  but  one 
sample  of  the  true  anteversion  of  the  womb  up  to  the  date  of  that 
writ;ng,  which  was  nearly  three  years  ago.  Since  that,  I  have  met 
with  several  cases  of  anteversion. 

I  had  seen  many  instances  in  which  the  vaginal  cervix  was  angular, 
either  in  the  anteflexed  or  retroflexed  form ;  but  they  were  instances 
derived  evidently  from  the  pressure  of  the  flexible  cervix  against  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  did  not  interest  the  principal  portion 
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of  the  long  aina  of  the  uteros ;  probably  i nob  eases  scaroel  j  deserve  to 
be  classed  among  the  tme  anteflexions  of  the  organ. 

I  shall  say  nothing  in  this  letter  as  to  the  lateral  obliquities  of  the 
womb.  I  shall  probably  advert  to  them  when  I  come  to  speak  with  yoa 
on  the  disorders  and  accidents  of  pregnancy.  In  ray  next,  I  shall  offer 
yoa  some  observations  upon  inversion  of  the  womb,  several  samples  of 
which  have  fallen  under  my  notice. 

I  am,  ftc.,  G.  D.  M. 


LETTER  XVIII. 
INYER8I0   UTERI. 

CtenUemon:  The  term  Inversion  of  the  womb  is  used  to  express 
that  state  in  which  the  nterus  is  turned  inside  out ;  as  a  stocking  or  a 
glove  is  turned  inside  out  by  drawing  it  off  the  foot  or  the  hand. 

Dr.  John  Qreen  Crosse,  of  Norwich,  in  England,  published,  in  1845, 
an  8vo.  volume.  Part  I.,  entitled  An  St^ay^  LiUr0Ty  and  Praetiealy  an 
Inver$i0  Uteris  which  is  so  fuH  of  learning,  research,  and  that  practical 
good  sense  which  distinguishes  all  the  writings  of  that  able  gentleman, 
that  I  am  under  no  little  temptation  to  give  you  the  whole  of  it  as  a 
letter;  but  I  should,  in  that  case,  violate  the  rule  laid  down,  to  render 
this  volume  as  nearly  as  possible  an  original  one.  I  shall,  therefore, 
only  advise  you  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  read  Mr.  Crosse  on  the 
sul^ect  in  question.    Doing  so,  you  will  learn  that  he  says  at  p.  8 : — 

**  Inversion  signifies  not  only  a  turning  inwards  of  the  uterine  walls, 
but  a  turning  inside  out  of  the  whole  organ,  by  its  passing  successively 
tbffough  the  os  tincse,  converting  the  lining  mucous  membrane  into  an 
exterior  covering  of  the  uterus,  and  creating  a  new  cavity,  which  is  lined 
with  peritonemn,  and  communicates  superiorly  witb  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen." 

Mr.  Crosse,  in  another  paragraph,  says :  **  Inversion  of  the  uterus  is 
mlher  partial  Or  total ;  the  latter  can  exist  only  in  one  degree,  and 
adflrits  of  no  subdivision.  Partial  inversion,  on  the  contrary,  comprises 
very  many  degrees,  and  there  are  both  physiological  and  practical 
reasons  for  noticing  and  describing  three,  by  way  of  clasanfication, 
naaiely:  ^kpremcm,  inira9er$ianj  and  fervenhn* 

Such  are  the  divisions  of  our  malady  proposed  by  Mr.  Crosse;  aflei^ 
which,  he  goes  on  to  show  that  depression,  which  is  the  sfightesi  degree 
16 
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of  partial  inTeraioo,  ia  present  when  any  portion  of  the  endre  thiekneia 
of  the  walls  becomes  convex  towards  the  cavitj  of  the  oterus*  Intro- 
version, is  the  case  where  the  depression  has  gone  so  deep  as  to  bring  a 
part  of  the  fundas  within  the  grasp  of  the  portion  of  the  nteros  into 
which  it  is  received.  Perversioni  is  when  a  portion  of  the  fondos  pro- 
jects through  the  os  tincae. 

This,  then,  is  Mr.  Crosse's  classification,  which,  as  joa  perceive,  for- 
nishes  easy  terms  of  communication,  whenever,  in  conversation  or  in 
writing,  you  desire  to  treat  of  the  several  degrees  of  the  accident  in 
question.  It  serves,  also,  to  keep  in  remembrance  the  fact  that,  where 
the  womb  is  in  danger  of  inversion,  that  danger  may  be  greater  or  leae, 
according  as  the  accident  has  proceeded  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

You  may  know  that  the  womb  is  inverted  by  several  signs;  which  are, 
pain,  hemorrhage  with  its  attendant  phenomena,  absence  of  the  ntems 
from  its  usual  place,  a  tumor  in  the  vagina,  or  in  the  womb,  or  depend- 
ing outside  of  the  vulva ;  also,  by  a  concavity  felt  in  the  fundus  of  the 
womb,  instead  of  its  natural  convexity  ascertainable  by  palpation  of  the 
hypogastrium. 

The  causes  of  inversion  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  improper  or  aod- 
dental  tractions  on  the  cord  in  childbed.  They  are  improper  whenever 
an  ignorant  person  takes  hold  of  the  urabilicd  cord,  to  pull  forth  tha 
after-birth,  without  first  ascertaining  that  the  womb  is  contracted;  the 
accidental  causes  are  such  as  where  too  short  a  cord  inverts  the  womb 
which  has  just  forced  the  child  into  the  world,  being  aided  in  its  expul- 
sive power  by  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles :  or  where  a 
woman  is  suddenly  delivered  while  standing  upon  her  feet,  or  in  rising 
from  the  close  stool;  in  such  a  case,  the  fall  of  the  child  towards  ike 
floor  is  apt  either  to  break  asunder  the  cord,  or,  if  the  uterus  beoome 
suddenly  relaxed,  draw  the  adherent  placenta,  still  attached,  and  the 
whole  fundus  and  body,  out  at  the  genital  orifice. 

A  womb  may  also  be  inverted  by  rudely  pressing  or  kneading  the 
hypogaster  with  the  hand  in  order  to  enforce  its  contractility.  To  press 
rudely,  in  this  way,  upon  the  top  of  the  fundus,  and  immediately  exhort 
the  woman  to  bear  down,  is  not  very  safe ;  since,  if  a  depremon^  as  Mr. 
Crosse  calls  it,  should  have  been  produced  by  your  palpation,  and  the 
woman  should  at  once  begin  to  bear  down,  she  would  probably  convert 
the  depression  into  an  introverMum^  then  into  a  /MTMrston,  and  so^  at 
length,  into  a  complete  inversion.  Even  the  act  of  straining  at  stools 
or  at  urine,  after  the  delivery  of  the  placenta  is  completed,  might  suffice 
to  cause  an  inversion,  provided  it  should  be  done  at  a  moment  when  the 
womb  is  lying  within  the  belly  flaccid,  and  loose  as  a  wet  bladder.  I 
have  found  the  womb  to  fall  down,  as  it  were,  sponteneously,  seemingly 
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becaine  it  wu  destitute  of  any  solidity  capable  of  resisting  the  ordi- 
nary pressure  of  the  abdomen,  even  when  not  under  a  tenesmic  irrita- 
tion. 

A  polypus,  or  other  tumor,  growing  within  the  earity  of  the  womb, 
comee  to  be  so  large,  in  the  course  of  time,  that  it  passes  out  of  the 
eirdo  of  the  os  uteri,  and  takes  possession  of  the  vagina.  Here  is 
naturally  set  up  a  powerful  uterine  tenesmus ;  the  depression  makes  its 
appearance,  the  introversion  follows,  and  so  from  step  to  step  the  patient 
lapses  into  true  complete  inversio  uteri. 

The  diagnosis  of  inversion,  in  its  different  stages,  is  not  without  great 
diflealty  in  some  of  the  cases.  It  is  so  in  reference  to  the  similarity 
of  the  appearances  presented  by  certain  of  the  fibrous,  and  even  by 
some  of  the  cellular  polypi,  to  those  exhibited  by  the  inverted  womb ; 
and  as  this  special  diagnosis  is  not  only  a  very  difficult  but  a  very  im- 
portant one,  I  beg  that  you  will  always  seriously  incline  yourselves  to 
great  cautiousness  and  slowness,  before  you  make,  and  especiaUy  before 
you  announce  your  opinion  of  any  such  case. 

Where  yon  are  called  in  to  witness,  and  give  counsel  or  aid  in  an 
inveraio  uteri  that  has  just  taken  place,  you  can  have  no  difficulty  in- 
making  a  correct  opinion.  But  in  those  that  have  happened  long  before, 
and  in  which  the  womb,  though  inverted,  has  recovered  nearly  its  non- 
gravid  sise,  take,  I  beseech  you,  very  great  care  not  to  make  a  mistake; 
don*t  think  you  are  dealing  with  a  uterine  polypus,  when  you  in  fact 
are  dealing  with  the  womb  itself;  because,  when  people  deal  with  a 
polypus,  they  cut  it  off;  when  they  deal  with  the  womb,  they  let  it 
alone,  which  is  a  very  great  and  a  very  important  difference. 

I  repeat,  that  it  is  difficult,  in  some  of  the  instances,  to  discriminate 
between  the  inverted  uterus  and  the  polypus  uteri,  and  I  have  seen 
very  sensible  and  distinguished  physicians  make  great  mistakes  about 
it.  In  neither  is  there  an  os  uteri  to  be  felt;  they  are  both  reddish- 
looking,  sofiish,  bleeding,  rather  insensible  masses,  about  as  large  as 
the  larger  end  of  an  egg,  save  when  the  polypus  is  larger ;  I  mean  in 
the  ehronic  forms. 

In  the  winter  of  1848,  a  medical  gentleman  attending  a  woman  here, 
found,  as  he  supposed,  that  she  had  inverted  her  womb,  which  he  disco- 
vered lying  betwixt  her  thighs,  being  held  closely  and  firmly  up  to  the 
vulva.  He  tried  to  reposit  it  in  vain,  and  then  called  in  an  accoucheur 
for  aid.  This  gentleman  also  vainly  tried  to  restore  the  inverted  organ, 
which  was  bigger  than  the  largest  neonatus  head.  Upon  his  relating 
the  eaae  to  me,  I  said  there  is  a  mistake ;  the  woman  could  not  possibly 
invert  a  non-gravid  womb,  and  your  womb  is  not  a  womb,  but  an  im- 
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xnense  polypos,  which  she  has  «2|>elled)  and  which  is  held  fast  by  its 
pedicle. 

My  friend  would  by  no  means  admit  my  reasoning,  hot  insisted  that 
he  was  right.  How  could  he  be  right  ?  I  went  to  see  it,  and  showed 
it  to  be  a  polypus.  Neither  the  gentleman  nor  his  friend  the  accoocheor 
would  give  up  his  opinion,  and  a  surgeon  was  called  in.  He  also  thought 
it  a  womb,  but  it  was  finally  agreed  to  pass  a  doable  ligature  through 
the  pedicle,  and,  tying  it  twice,  to  cut  oflf  the  pendulous  mass.  This 
was  soon  done,  and  the  dissection  of  the  lump  showed  it  to  be  an  im- 
mense eelltilaT  polypus — now  in  my  collection.  You  ought  never  to 
make  such  mistakes  in  your  diagnosis. 

In  passing  the  finger  or  two  fingers  upwards  in  the  vagina,  a  ring 
Uk^  what  the  French  call  a  bourreki  is  felt,  through  which  the  tumor 
passes  outwards  into  the  cavity  of  the  vagina.  If  yon  look  at  such 
eases  through  a  multivalve  speculum  uteri,  you  will  scarcely  be  aUe 
from  the  sight  to  discriminate  betwixt  them,  as  being  polypus  or  in- 
verted womb. 

You  must  carefully  gather  the  whole  history  of  the  case,  as  for  ex- 
ample by  the  following  method : — 

^'What's  your  name?'' 

"A.  X." 

**  How  old  are  you  ?" 

«  Twenty-six." 

"  Are  you  married  ?" 

^*  Yes,  these  eight  years." 

''Had  any  children?" 

"Three." 

<'  When  was  the  last  one  born  ?" 

"  Six  months  ago." 

''  Any  trouble  or  difficulty  at  the  birth  7" 

''  Oh  yes,'  I  flooded  dreadfully." 

'« Who  attended  you  ?" 

''  Mrs.  Lucina." 

"  How  was  it  with  the  af^-birth  ?    Did  it  come  away  soon  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  it  was  a  long  time  coming." 

"  Did  it  hurt  you  t" 

"  I  guess  it  did,  indeed!  She  pidled  me  so  hard,  I  screamed  till  yon 
could  have  heard  me  a  square  off." 

<<  Well,  what  happened  next  ?" 

«'  I  don't  know,  for  I  fainted  away,  and  was  a  long  time  so  weak, 
that  I  cannot  tell  what  happened." 

**  Did  you  flood  very  much  ?" 
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^  Flood !  why  I  was  fairly  coyered  with  blood." 

**  How  long  before  the  diseharges  stopped  T'* 

**  Why,  it*B  never  stopped  in  fact ;  for  I  am  more  or  less  unwell  every 
day,  especially  if  I  do  any  hard  work." 

"Yon  look  very  pale." 

^*  Bless  your  heart,  I  used  to  be  as  red  as  a  rose." 

^  Have  yon  any  appetite  ?" 

"Yes,  pretty  good,  thank  you." 

'^  How  are  the  bowels,  regular  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  quite  costtve." 

**  Any  trouble  in  making  water  ?" 

^*  Very  much  ;  often  obliged  to  go,  and  to  get  up  o'  nights.  It's  a 
great  trouble  to  me." 

^  Yon  must  let  me  examine  the  case ;  I  can't  tdl  what  it  is  except 
you  allow  that." 

*'  Well,  I  suppose  if  I  must,  I  must.    But  don't  hurt  me." 

<'  Not  in  the  least,  not  at  all." 

Now  let  the  patient  lie  down  on  her  left  side,  with  her  buttock  near 
the  edge  or  foot  of  the  bed,  her  thighs  at  right  angles  to  the  trunk,  and 
Uie  legs  flexed ;  a  pillow  betwixt  the  knees.  Wash  your  hands  with 
soap  and  warm  water ;  1st,  to  cleanse  them ;  2d,  to  soften  them ;  8d,  to 
increase  their  tactile  sense,  for  you  ought  to  have  that  sense  in  its  high- 
est perfection.     Anoint  the  index  with  oil,  and  Touch  the  patient. 

The  tumor  is  as  large  as  an  egg,  and*  contained  within  the  vagina.  It 
is  pyriform  or  ovmdal,  and  gives  no  pain.  Push  your  index  up  along 
the  root  of  the  tumor  to  a  sort  of  circle  or  cul-de-sac,  which  prevents 
the  further  advance  of  the  finger.  Touch  it  all  round  the  tumor,  in 
front,  bdiind,  and  on  the  right  and  left.  Introduce  a  Sedillot's  catheter, 
or  Simpson's  womb-sound,  and  push  the  end  upwards  through  the  encir> 
eling  bourreleU  to  ascertain  how  high  it  will  go,  and  whether  it  will  go 
equally  high  all  round  the  neck  of  the  tumor.  If  it  will  go  high  on 
one  aide  and  not  near  so  far  on  the  other,  the  inference  is  that  you  have 
not  under  care  an  inversio  uteri,  but  a  polypus  uteri.  If  it  go  equally 
high  all  round,  and  not  very  high  anywhere,  the  inference  is  strong  in 
&vor  of  an  inversion. 

Now  insert  your  Sedillot  into  the  urinary  bladder,  after  having  put  a 
eork  into  the  outer  end  of  the  silver  tube  to  prevent  the  urine  from 
ese^iing.  Keep  it  there  while  you  pass  the  indicator  of  the  left  hand 
into  the  rectum,  very  far  upwards.  Then,  taking  the  catheter  in  your 
right,  turn  the  concavity  towards  the  sacrum,  and  with  your  finger  bent 
forwards  towards  the  pubis,  try  to  meet  the  pcMut  of  the  sound ;  surely, 
if  in  a  case  of  inversion  you  will  do  this,  you  cannot  fail  to  ascertain 
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that  no  womb  is  to  be  found  between  the  points  of  the  finger  in  the 
rectum  and  the  catheter  in  the  bladder,  and  therefore  the  tumor  in  the 
Tagina  ie  the  womb  inverted. 

It  was  inverted  at  the  time  of  her  confinement,  nz  months  ago.  Mrs. 
Lucina  inverted  it  by  pulling  at  the  cord  before  the  placenta  was  de- 
tached, and  either  did  or  did  not  know  what  she  had  done.  The  hem- 
orrhage was  terrible.  The  woman  ceased  to  bleed,  and  did  not  die, 
because  she  fainted  so  badly  that  the  vascular  injection  by  the  heart 
was  too  feeble  to  kill  her  by  hemorrhage.  She  slowly  recovered  in 
a  measure,  but  bleeds  still  upon  the  smallest  excess  of  exercise  or 
labor. 

Well,  now,  my  young  friend,  you  have  made  yomr  diagnostic ;  what 
are  you  to  do  for  the  patient  ?  Will  you  reposit  or  reinstate  this  womb? 
You  canH.  Yon  mig^t  as  well  try  to  invert  one  of  the  non-gravid  uteri 
on  my  lecture-room  table  as  to  reposit  this  one.  The  time  is  gone  by* 
You  have  no  art  or  skill,  nor  any  power  equal  to  the  performanoe  of 
such  a  miracle  of  surgery  as  that. 

I  can  with  difficulty  conceive  of  a  more  dreadful  condition  fcnr  a  lying- 
in-woman  than  that  in  which  she  is  placed  by  a  total  inversion  of  the 
womb  in  labor.  For  example — here  is  a  case  that  I  have  already  pnb- 
lished  in  my  Practice  of  Midwifery  ;  but  which  I  think  it  right  to 
republish  in  this  letter.  It  is  the  case  of  Mrs.  S.,  in  S.  7th  Street^ 
which  occurred  in  June,  1881. 

It  seems  that,  having  on  both  the  preceding  occasions  snfiiMred  severely 
from  the  method  adopted  by  the  physician  in  removbg  the  after-birth, 
and  supposing  that  a  midwife  would  deal  more  gently  with  her,  she 
engaged  an  old  woman  much  accustomed,  as  it  was  said,  to  the  care  of 
women  in  labor,  to  attend  upon  her  in  this  confinement.  The  child  was 
bom  by  a  very  easy  labor,  but  the  after-birth  not  CMuing  away  so 
promptly  as  was  desirable,  tractions  were  made  npoii  the  cord,  which 
caused  the  after-birth  to  come  into  the  vagina.  This  gave  the  patient 
exquisite  pain.  The  midwife,  who  could  not  understand  why  the  woman 
should  suffer  so  severely,  made  haste  to  draw  the  placenta  forth  by  the 
cord,  which  made  her  cry  out  so  loud  that  it  was  said  her  voice  was 
heard  in  the  street  When  the  mass  came  away,  the  good  woman  found 
it  still  adhering  to  something:  she  could  not  take  it  up  and  pot  it  into 
a  basin.  Bhe  therefore  continued  to  pull  at  it  with  great  force,  not 
knowing  that  she  held  in  her  hands  the  after-birth  still  adhering  to  the 
fundus  of  the  womb,  which  was  now  completely  drawn  fmrth  and  turned 
inside  out  The  hemorrhage  was  enormous,  and  the  patient  soon  sank 
into  the  extremest  weakness  and  exhaustion.  Half  an  hour  elapsed 
before  she  thought  proper  to  confess  her  incompetoicy  to  manage  the 
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case.  I  was  sent  for,  after  she  had  acknowledged  her  ignorance  of  the 
Bethod  of  proceeding,  and  when  I  arrived  the  patient  was  without  pnlBe, 
Toy  cold,  snffering  the  extremest  distress,  with  constant  jactitation,  and 
a  thirst  that  was  unappeasable.  To  all  appearance  the  woman  was  in 
the  agonies  of  death.  I  found  the  globe  of  the  womb  hanging  down 
fall  half-way  to  the  knees,  and  still  invested  with  the  placenta  and  mem* 
branes,  except  whM«  they  had  been  torn  and  broken  by  the  attempts  of 
the  midwife  to  pull  the  entire  mass  away,  uterus  and  all. 

I  endeavored  to  push  the  whole  womb  and  placenta  back  into  their 
natural  position,  but  finding  I  could  not  succeed,  I  sent  for  my  venerable 
friend  Professor  James,  who  speedily  arrived.  Dr.  James  now  made 
aa  attempt  to  repoait  the  womb,  but  he  also  failed.  By  his  advice  I 
wholly  removed  the  placenta,  but  could  not  force  the  uterus  up  into  the 
pelvis. 

In  making  the  attempt  to  restore  it  to  its  place,  I  followed  the  method 
reconiniended  in  the  books,  that  is,  I  compressed  the  organ  in  both  the 
haada  in  order  to  reduce  its  sise.  At  last,  I  observed  that  the  more  I 
handled  it,  the  firmer  and  harder  it  became ;  in  short,  that  I  excited  in 
it  the  after-pains,  just  as  we  excite  them  by  frictions  on  the  hypogastrium 
after  the  child's  birth.  I  therefore  inferred  that  the  proper  way  of 
proceeding  would  be  to  let  it  rest,  and  as  soon  as  the  relaxation  of  the 
ergaa  should  be  complete,  as  it  is  in  the  intervals  between  the  ordinary 
after-pains,  to  endeavor  to  indent  its  fundus,  like  the  bottom  of  a  bottle, 
and  then  carry  it  upwards.  I  found,  upon  observing  it,  that  the  womb 
repeatedly  expanded  or  relaxed,  and  then  contracted  again,  being  soft 
in  the  former  and  hard  in  the  latter  state.  Taking,  therefore,  the  mo- 
ment of  the  oompletest  relaxation,  I  indented  the  fundus  with  one  finger, 
and  as  it  became  more  and  more  concave,  I  applied  each  of  the  fingers 
in  sBCoession,  until  I  found  that  its  further  progress  upwards  was  im- 
peded by  the  os  uteri,  which,  although  it  was  completely  inverted,  yet 
rssisted  for  some  time  the  attempt  at  reposition  of  the  womb.  By  a 
reaolate  perseverance,  I  finally  had  the  pleasure  to  overcome  the  resist* 
anee  of  the  circle  of  the  os,  and  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  fundus 
waa  at  length  pushed  upwards  beyond  the  os  uteri,  and  the  womb  was 
completely  restored  to  its  natural  position,  but  still  contained  my  hand, 
which  was  now  up  as  high  as  a  little  above  the  umbilicus.  As  no  con- 
ttaction  came  on  immediately,  I  retained  possession  of  the  cavity  of  the 
womb,  which  I  gently  excited  by  moving  my  fingers  within  it,  until 
finally  a  contraction  came  on  which  I  suffered  to  push  my  hand  out  into 
die  vagina.  Upon  withdrawing  the  right  hand,  I  felt  with  the  other 
the  womb  very  firmly  contracted  in  the  lower  belly,  and  enjoyed  the 
satisfaction  of  complete  suceess  in  this  distressing  case. 
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I  have  uid  noikmg  of  the  brandy  and  Tolatile  alkali  that  were  givea 
to  the  woman  to  keep  her  from  dying.  She  took  a,  very  lai|^  qaanthj 
of  theee  articles,  beaidee  laudaDum,  before  I  left  h«r,  which  I  was  obliged 
to  do  in  order  to  attend  to  another  patient;  and  I  feel  nnder  great  obli- 
gations to  my  friend  Dr.  George  Fox,  who  eame  at  my  request  and  took 
charge  of  Mrs.  S.  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  that  she  continued  ill. 
Her  situation^  when  I  gave  her  np  to  his  care,  was  nearly  desperate^ 
from  anemia;  nevertheless,  by  the  administration  of  |Hroper  restoratirea 
and  the  jndi<»ons  exhibition  of  stimulants  during  several  hours,  she, 
under  his  good  and  wise  care,  rallied,  and,  in  no  very  long  time,  re> 
covered  a  good  share  of  health. 

From  that  period  she  was,  for  a  hnig  time,  not  quite  regular  as  to  the 
catamenia,  which  appeared  at  unoertain  pmoda,  and  less  abundantly 
than  before  her  dreadful  accident. 

Since  the  above*mentioned  labor,  Mrs.  8.  has  been  twice  safely  de- 
livered of  healthy  children  by  my  friend  Dr.  Baehe.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  placenta  was  adherent  in  these  cases  also;  and  that  l>r» 
S.  was  not  able  to  effect  the  delivery  of  the  aft^^birth  until  he  had 
separated  it  from  the  womb  by  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  its 
cavity. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  here  the  ease  related  by  Mr. 
Charles  White,  of  Manchester,  in  which  he  succeeded  in  restoring  an 
inverted  womb  to  its  iiatural  state  by  compressing  it,  and  then  pushing 
;t  up.  In  his  case,  I  am  not  very  sure  that  the  inversion  was  complete, 
since,  although  he  represents  the  inverted  uterus  to  have  been  as  large 
as  a  child's  head,  it  was  never  expelled  through  the  external  organs,  and 
it  is  improbable  that,  if  fully  inverted,  it  could  be  retained  in  the  exca- 
vation* Mr.  W.  regards  his  method  as  of  the  very  highest  importanee» 
and  thinks  he  should  never  have  succeeded  but  for  the  compression  of 
the  womb  in  the  hands. 

I  am  ready  to  admit  that  it  might  happen  that  a  lonio  contracti<A  of 
an  inverted  uterus  should  oome  on  at  once,  and  last  so  long  as  to  pro* 
vent  the  employment  of  the  plan  that  I  suggest;  but  I  think  it  probaUn 
that  it  would  always  be  practiqable  to  return  it  in  any  case  where  it  had 
not  been  inverted  more  than  four  or  five  hours,  by  waiting  for  the 
moment  of  its  greatest  relaxation,  and  then  first  indenting  the  fundus, 
and  afterwards  pushing  it  steadily  upwards  through  the  oe  uteri,  and  so 
into  the  abdomen  i^gain. 

M.  Golombat,  at  p.  185,  advises  that  the  whole  mass  should  be  pushed 
hack  within  the  vagina,  which  is  bad  advice,  and  which  I  hope  you  will 
not  follow,  but  rather  follow  mine.  In  my  Translation  of  Golombat,  I 
made  the  following  remarks  on  hia  advice  at  the  186th  page: — 
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I  eannot  tUak  that  M.  Golombat  giTn  the  best  counsel  as  to  the 
nethod  of  prooeeding  for  this  redaction.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  the  state  of  inversion  does  not  deprire  the  womb  of  its  mnscularity, 
nor,  consequently,  of  its  abiGty  to  suffer  what  are  called  after-pains.  It 
is  ako  well  known  that  frictions  upon  th^  snr*pabal  region,  and  irrita- 
tions applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  or  the  internal  surface  of  the 
Ofgao,  are  constantly  resorted  to  as  means  of  exciting  its  muscular 
power.  It  cannot  be,  then,  that  by  M.  Golombat's  method  of  grasping 
the  neck  of  the  tumor  and  shoving  it  upwards,  we  could  fail  to  excite  or 
irritate  the  organ  into  a  violent  exercise  of  its  muscular  force,  which 
could  not  exist  without  hardening  the  tumor  and  rendering  it  stiff  and 
inflexible.  But,  if  we  render  it  stiff,  hard,  and  inflexible,  how  shall  we 
expect  to  return  it  through  its  hard  and  rigidly  contracted  os  uteri  ?  It 
IB  manifest  we  cannot  expect  success  by  so  unreasonable  a  method  of 
operating.  As  the  ancients  used  to  say,  nan  cuivii  eontigii  adire 
Cmnthumj  so  I  may  say  it  does  not  happen  to  every  practitioner  to 
have  reduced  a  completely  inverted  womb ;  and  the  late  Prof.  Deweea 
says,  at  p.  512  of  his  Sy%tem  of  Midwifery,  2d  edit,  that  ''we  may 
justly  entertain  doubts"  of  the  uterus  having  been  reinstated  after  com- 
plete inversion.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  case  which  I  saw  with 
the  late  Prof.  James  and  Dr.  Geo.  Fox,  in  which  the  womb  was  not  only 
completely  inverted,  but  had  been  strongly  pulled  by  the  midwife. 
Now  in  that  case,  I  used  the  method  recommended  by  l)ewees  and  other 
authors,  of  grasping  the  globe  firmly  with  the  hands,  in  the  view  of 
pushing  it  back  bodily  into  the  pelvis — for  it  was  of  enormous  size, 
reaching  near  half-way  to  the  knees;  but  I  was  unable  to  meet  with  the 
least  sucoesa  until  I  had  taken  off  the  placenta,  which  still  adhered, 
though  detached  in  certain  parts  of  the  surface  and  much  torn.  And 
after  I  had  removed  the  after-birth,  I  found  that  the  organ  became 
alternately  soft  and  rigid,  just  as  happens  after  delivery  in  an  ordinary 
labor ;  and  I  further  observed  that  to  handle  it  was  to  irritate  its  con- 
traetility  and  to  harden  it,  which  rendered  it  obdurate  against  every 
attempt  at  reduction.  I  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  do  what  M. 
Colombat  so  pointedly  condemns:  t.  e.  to  wait  until  it  became  relaxed, 
and  then  to  indent  the  fundus  and  to  drive  that  cone  through  the  centre 
^  the  globe,  and  up  through  the  cervix  and  os  uteri,  until  I  had  carried 
my  hand  so  high  that  the  external  organs  contained  my  arm  not  more 
than  four  inches  below  the  elbow.  I  feel  very  confident  that  if,  in  any 
case,  I  could  succeed  in  indenting  a  fundus  uteri,  and  in  bringing  the 
cone  up  to  the  os  uteri,  I  could  always  perfect  the  operation  by  gently 
pressing  that  cone  against  the  ostium  uteri,  which,  under  a  persevering 
maintenance  of  the  pressure,  would  yield  as  readily  as  it  does  to  a  labor 
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paby  or  to  the  oone  of  the  hand,  when  introdaoed  in  caeee  of  hoorglaas 
contraction  or  spasm  of  the  cervix  nnder  encysted  or  retained  placenta. 
I  dare  recommend  to  the  reader,  therefore,  to  disregard  Colombat's 
injunction,  and  to  adopt  the  method  which  I  fonnd  snccessfiiL 

In  any  case  of  irreducible  inversion,  I  suppose  all  that  can  be  done  is 
to  have  patience,  and  to  hope  for  the  best. 

You  should  advise  the  woman  to  lead  the  quietest  life  she  can  afford 
to  lead,  avoiding  all  hard  work  and  all  fatiguing  and  protracted  effort ; 
advise  her  to  live  in  hope,  inasmuch  as,  though  a  doctor  cannot  cure 
the  malady,  nature  can,  and  sometimes  does;  and  that  this  is  one  of  the 
greatest  occasions  for  a  woman  to  cry  out  in  the  language  of  Terence's 
Andrian, 

«<  Juno  Lueina,  serrs  me  obsecro." 

You  will  be  hard  pressed  to  say  what  are  the  powers  that  can  be 
employed  to  bring  back  to  its  natural  form  a  womb  long  inverted. 

In  every  such  case,  the  organs  or  appendages  that  are  connected  with 
the  womb  must  be  drawn  down  into  the  vortex  made  by  the  total  descent 
of  the  fundus,  and  its  complete  escape  through  the  circle  of  the  os  uteri ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  good  part  of  each  broad  ligament,  of  each  ovary  and 
Fallopian  tube,  and  of  each  round  ligament.  Nor,  indeed,  can  it  be 
that  a  part  of  the  bladder  is  not  also  pulled  into  the  vortex. 

When  you  reflect  that  the  womb  inverted  nearly  recovers,  in  process 
of  time,  its  non-gravid  size,  and  if  so,  becomes  hard  and  elastic,  not 
ductile,  it  is  exceeding  difficult  to  account  for  a  spontaneous  reposition. 
But  the  law  of  life,  the  generic  law,  is  so  powerful,  that  the  inverted 
organ  must  exist  under  a  constant  tendency^  at  least,  to  recover  its  form. 
At  all  events,  the  history  of  our  art  is  sufficiently  replete  with  cases  to 
prove  the  possibility  of  a  spontaneous  recovery.  I  have  the  less  hesita- 
tion then  in  laying  before  you  the  following  cases,  which,  I  have  no 
doubt,  are  examples  of  the  spontaneous  recovery  of  the  inverted  womb. 
I  take  them  from  Colombat,  page  183,  where  I  published  them  as  a  note 
in  my  translation  of  his  valuable  work. 

I  saw,  a  few  years  since,  a  female  in  this  city  who  had  been  the  sub* 
ject  of  an  inversion  of  the  womb  for  about  two  years.  This  inversion 
took  place  at  the  time  of  her  confinement,  when  she  had  a  very  profuse 
hemorrhage,  so  as  to  be  supposed  to  be  in  danger  of  a  fatal  result.  Her 
health  gradually  improved;  but  she  remained  subject  to  frequent  attacks 
of  hemorrhage,  by  which  her  strength  became  again  much  reduced.  At 
length,  a  physician,  who  was  called  in,  detected  the  existence  of  inver* 
sion  of  the  womb,  and  invited  me  to  examine  the  case  and  verify  the 
diagnosis.  I  found  the  womb  projecting  into  the  vagina,  and  I  believe 
it  to  have  been,  at  the  time,  completely  inverted.    It  was  not  much 
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Imrger  than  the  non-gravid  womb,  bled  readily  from  pressure  at  the 
time,  and  was  not  rery  sensible  to  tonch,  as  indeed  the  healthy  uterus 
is  not. 

In  this  case,  I  made  the  most  careful  attempt  to  discriminate  between 
polypus  and  inversio  uteri,  and  I  remained  under  the  absolute  conric- 
tion,  as  did  the  physician.  Dr.  MoehriDg,  a  highly  capable  practitioner, 
that  the  case  was  one  not  of  polypus,  but  of  inversion.  I  gave  such  a 
prognosis  as  I  deemed  reasonable,  but  added  to  it  the  opinion  that  she 
woidd  never  again  be  subject  to 'conception.  This  female  was  subse- 
quently examined  with  care  by  Professor  Hodge,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  the  same  diagnostic  result ;  and  later  by  Dr.  War- 
rington^  of  this  city,  well  known  as  a  Teacher  and  practitioner  of  Ob- 
stetrics. These  gentlemen  all  agreed  that  the  ca^e  was  one  of  inversion, 
and  the  attempts  made  by  myself  and  by  them  to  reposit  the  organ 
were  without  the  least  success.  Nevertheless,  about  some  four  years 
posterior  to  the  period  of  my  visit  to  her,  she  became  pregnant^  and 
miscarried  of  an  embryo  of  more  than  three  months,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Warrington,  who  received  the  embryo,  and  who  feels  as  much  sur- 
prised as  I  do  at  the  circumstance.  I  may  take  the  occasion  to  say  that 
Dr.  Hodge  and  Dr.  Warrington  have  assured  me  of  their  conrictions  of 
the  correctness  of  their  diagnosis  in  the  case,  and  I  may  add  that  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  of  its  correctness,  for  I  do  not  think  I  or  Dr. 
Mcehring  could  make  so  gross  a  mistake  where  our  careful  attention  had 
been  given  to  the  formation  of  a  correct  opinion  as  between  polypus  and 
inversion.  Far  less  can  I  suppose  that  the  other  gentlemen  could  be 
eqoally  mistaken. 

May  5,  1841. — I  saw,  in  company  with  Dr.  Levis,  of  the  city, 
3fr8.  S.,  aged  twenty-seven  years.  She  has  two  children,  the  youngest 
bom  five  weeks  ago.  Dr.  L.  informed  me  that  the  child  was  expelled 
before  he  reached  her  dwelling.  Upon  arriving  there,  h^  found  her 
lying  upon  her  back,  near  the  edge  of  the  bed,  the  feet  resting  upon 
chairs,  as  if  she  had  hardly  found  time  to  get  upon  the  bed  before  the- 
eacape  of  the  fcstus,  which  an  attendant  was  then  holding  up  in  her 
hands,  in  order  to  keep  it  out  of  the  great  pool  of  blood  collected  about 
the  hips  of  the  patient.  The  child's  head,  indeed,  was  quite  bom 
before  the  lady  could  rise  from  the  pot-de-chambre,  on  which  she  had 
placed  herself.  Dr.  L.  removed  the  placenta  from  the  vagina,  having 
foimd  the  womb  contracted. 

After  the  delivery,  she  flooded  a  good  deal,  but,  in  a  fortnight,  was 
much  recovered.  Subsequently  to  this  period,  she  was  again  seized 
with  flooding  of  a  severe  character,  since  which  she  has  not  been  free 
from  bloody  discharges,  which  are  occasionally  quite  copious.    Two 
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days  ago,  the  doctor  examined  his  patient,  and  found  a  tnmor  project* 
ing  from  the  os  nteri,  vhich  he  suspected  to  depend  upon  inversion  of 
the  organ.  She  is  now  very  feeble,  is  bleeding,  and  has  frequent  fits 
of  hysterical  delirium.  , 

Upon  Touching  per  vaginam,  and  upon  inquiry  made  by  means  of 
the  speculum,  and  even  by  disparting  the  labia  with  two  fingers  of  each 
hand,  it  was  easy  to  discover  a  tumor  which  bore  so  great  a  resemblance 
to  a  uterine  polypus,  that  it  was  difficult,  viewing  its  size,  form,  color, 
and  resistance,  to  believe  that  it  was  not  a  polypus  which  had  existed 
throughout  the  gestation ;  an  idea  which  yet  could  not  be  very  reason- 
ably indulged,  seeing  she  had  gone  through  a  healthful  pregnancy  to 
full  term ;  though  I  admit  its  possibility  in  certain  cases.  As  the  parts, 
as  well  as  her  whole  frame,  were  very  much  relaxed,  I  introiuced  half 
of  my  rij^t  hand  into  the  vagina,  behind  the  tumor,  so  as  to  enable  me 
to  carry  two  fingers  quite  far  up  into  the  cul-de-sac,  behind  the  cervix 
uteri,  which  was  not  inverted.  Having  thus  possession  of  the  canal,  I 
carried  the  two  fingers  forcibly  upwards  and  forwards,  so  near  to  the 
margin  of  the  superior  strait  just  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  that  the 
fingers  of  my  left  hand,  pressed  forcibly  upon  the  lower  part  of  the 
hypogastrium,  were  but  a  very  small  distance  from  those  of  the  right 
hand  within  the  vagina.  The  ends  of  my  fingers  approached  so  near 
to  each  other,  that  I  remained  perfectly  convinced  that  no  womb  was 
interposed  betwixt  them,  and  that  the  tumor  within  the  vagina,  resting 
in  my  palm,  consisted  of  the  inverted  womb,  and  nothing  else.  She 
remained  for  some  time  feeble,  and  subject  to  hemorrhage,  which 
gradually  disappeared.  She  made  a  journey  to  one  of  the  Western 
States,  and  returned  to  the  city :  since  which  she  became  pregnant,  and 
gave  birth  to  a  child. 

In  my  Treatise  on  Obstetrics,  the  Science  and  the  Art,  I  have  given 
the  letter  of  Dr.  Hatch,  of  Connecticut,  relating  an  undeniable  case  of 
inversion  spontaneously  cured.  It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Hatch's  case 
4|i  one  so  clearly  made  out  that  it  settles  the  question  a0  to  the  possibility 
of  a  spontaneous  reposition,  and  confirms  my  own  cases  as  above  stated. 
I  refer  you,  then,  to  my  work,  at  page  552,  and  beg  yon  to  read  the 
passage  before  you  make  up  your  opinion. 

Now,  as  to  my  two  cases,  I  am  very  confident  of  my  diagnosis ;  and 
as  both  these  women  have  since  been  the  subjects  of  conception  and 
pregnancy,  without  artificial  reposition  of  the  organ,  I  rest  oonvinced 
that  the  inverted  womb,  where  the  accident  does  not  prove  suddenly 
mortal  by  hemorrhage,  nor  slowly  fatal  from  exhaustion  by  inflammation 
and  gangrene,  or  discharges,  may  reposit  itself  in  some  rare  instances. 
I  made  a  statement  of  these  cases  to  Dr.  J.  Greene  Crosse,  of  Nor* 
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wich,  Englaiidy  to  whom  the  profession  is  indebted  for  a  second  part  of 
Ua  work  upon  inyeraioii  of  the  womb.  Mr*  Crosse,  in  his  pnblication, 
does  me  the  honor  to  notice  this  opinion  as  to  the  spontaneous  reduci- 
bility  of  the  inverted  womb,  which  he  regards  as  highly  improbable. 

I  think  these  eases  are  well  calculated  to  encourage  and  strengthen 
your  hands  in  the  administration  of  jour  art  for  those  persons  who, 
having  anSered  inversio  uteri,  cannot  be  relieved  by  the  ohirurgical  re- 
position of  the  womb.  They  hpld  out  considerable  encouragement  for 
caaes  otherwise  hopeless  perhaps.  As  to  the  tosses  of  blood  that  ensue 
immediately  after  the  accident  of  inversion,  you  will  have  little  to  fear, 
provided  your  patient  escapee  the/i>tt«Iroyctnt  hemorrhage,  and  is  allowed 
to  live  long  enough  to  get  her  womb  once  well  reduced  to  near  the  non* 
gravid  di||enaions.  By  rest,  by  styptics,  by  position,  &c.,  yon  will  be 
enabled  to  bring  her  into  a  state  of  comparative  security  and  comfort ; 
and  if  yott  keep  the  inverted  womb  quite  high  up  within  the  pelvis,  she 
will  always  have  the  hope,  at  least,  of  one  of  those  spontaneous  recove- 
xita.  Sorely,  yon  would  not  indulge  the  hope  of  such  a  recovery,  should 
yon  allow  die  inverted  globe  to  pass  forth  and  remain  outside  of  the 
goiiul  fissure. 

If,  in  such  a  case,  you  should  be  unable  to  make  the  woman  bear  a 
pessary,  you  oould,  at  least,  invent  a  pad  and  T  bandage,  which,  com- 
preaaing  the  labia  together,  would  efiectually  obviate  the  procidentia  of 
die  mined  womb. 

I  confess,  my  young  friends,  that  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the 
question  as  to  whether  an  inverted  uterus  can  be  reposited  by  an  intrin- 
sie  force  of  the  body.  I  was,  upon  first  publishing  the  above  cases  of 
spontaneooa  reeovery,  much  oonoemed  lest  the  brethren  who  should 
nad  the  acoonnt  of  them  might  accuse  me  of  credulousness  in  suppos- 
ing  mub  a  thing  possible ;  and  I  find,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Crosse  thinks 
my  diagnoatic  at  least  very  doubtful.  But  the  records  of  the  science 
are  not  without  strong  proofs  of  the  possibility  of  such  spontaneous 
reeovery. 

DaiUes,  who  published  certain  lectures  of  his  master,  the  great  Ban- 
dflloeque,  gives  accounts  of  two  such  cases  seen  by  that  iUustrious 
pbymdan.  I  am  not  able  to  quote  from  Dailies  himself,  whose  essay 
was  published  in  the  Thisei  det  PariSj  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
procure*  It  is  cited  by  Mr.  Crosse ;  and  also  by  Messrs.  Paul  Dubois 
and  Desonneauz,  in  their  article  in  the  SOth  voL  of  the  DieL  de  MSde- 
emej  p.  858.    These  are  their  words : — 

*<  The  womb,  after  having  been  long  inverted,  has  been  found  sponta- 
aeeoaly  to  recover  its  natural  state,  in  consequence  of  some  violent 
afrid^*nt*^^  shock  sufiered  by  the  woman.  It  seems  that  the  spontaneous 
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redaction  of  the  qteroi  took  place  after  two  months'  duration  of  the 
accident  in  one  of  the  cases  reported  by  Leronx,  as  appears  from  » 
letter  to  Louis,  mentioned  in  Daillez*s  Dissertations,  before  mentioned. 
The  same  dissertation  ako  contains  two  cases,  one  by  a  sorgeon  named 
Barre;  and  the  other  bj  Bandelocque.  In  the  first,  the  redaction  oc- 
curred at  eight  months ;  and  in  the  second,  after  the  lapse  of  eight 
years.  In  cases  of  iuTcrsion  caused  by  uterine  polypus,  there  is  no 
special  indication  of  treatment,  since  the  womb  recovers  its  proper  form 
as  soon  as  it  is  freed  from  the  weight  that  has  dragged  it  down."  Sudi 
is  the  statement  by  Dubois  and  Desormeaux. 

I  now  add  a  case  of  inversion  of  the  womb,  related  by  Dr.  Thomas 
F.  Betton,  of  Oermantown.  I  desire  you  carefully  to  read  it  in  order 
that  you  may  more  fully  appreciate  the  danger  to  which  a  woman  is 
exposed  by  such  an  accident.  You  will  see  that  Dr.  Betton  took,  upon 
his  arrival,  all  the  possible  precaution^  against  the  danger ;  but  the  loss 
of  eighty  ounces  of  blood  had  so  exhausted  the  vessels  of  the  unfortu* 
nate  woman,  that  it  was  impossible,  even  by  Dr.  B.'s  judicious,  prompt, 
and  scientific  course,  to  rescue  her  from  the  consequences  of  the  accident. 
The  case  was  originally  published  in  the  Am.  Jbum.  qf  the  MedL  Seu 
for  1886,  vol.  xix. 

Dr.  Betton  says :  '^  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  August,  1886, 1 
was  called  to  see  the  wife  of  S.  B  ,  living  at  the  Rising  Sun  YiOage, 
about  three  miles  distant.  On  reaching  the  house,  I  found  a  woman  of 
about  eighteen  years  of  age  in  extremii.  The  midwife  gave  me  the 
following  history :  The  patient  had  had  an  easy  delivery :  the  midwife 
placed  her  hand  upon  the  abdomen,  to  feel  if  the  uterus  were  contracted, 
but  could  not  perceive  it.  A  violent  pain  followed  immediately,  and 
^he  placenta,  with  something  adhering  to  it  she  did  not  understand,  was 
forcibly  expelled.  This,  I  found  on  examination,  to  be  the  utems, 
completely  inverted  and  prolapsed,  lying  like  a  gum  elastic  bottle 
between  the  thighs.  I  immediately  separated  the  placenta,  and  endea- 
vored to  restore  the  uterus,  which  endeavor  was  successful  in  two  or 
three  minutes.  The  woman  was  pulseless,  from  loss  of  blood;  the 
carotids  could  not  be  felt,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  was  extremely 
feeble ;  jactitation  extreme ;  mind  wandering.  About  twenty  ounoes 
of  blood  had  coagulated  around  the  uterus,  and  between  it  and  the 
placenta,  which  was  partially  separated.  From  the  distance  at  whieh 
she  lived,  I  did  not  see  her  for  at  least  one  hour  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  accident,  and  she  had  lost  full  eighty  ounces  of  blood  before  my 
arrival  She  did  not  lose  more  than  two  or  three  ounces  after  the 
reduction  of  the  uterus,  but  in  her  exhausted  state,  that  was  too  modu 
I  gave  her  immediately  a  large  dose  of  the  vin.  sec  corir.,  but  it  failed 
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in  produoing  any  effect.  Brandy,  and  wine  and  water  were  freely 
administered,  bnt  in  three-qoarters  of  an  hour  after  my  first  seeing  her, 
ahe  expired. 

4^  My  own  conviction  always  has  been,  although  the  midwife  denied 
it  at  the  time,  that  she  had  produced  the  inversion  and  prolapsus  by 
pulliog  too  strongly  at  the  cord." 

Finally,  I  refer  you  to  my  work  on  midwifery,  page  546,  for  further 
elacidations  of  this  subject ;  and  in  which  I  think  you  will  find  reason 
to  agree  with  me  that  the  womb  can,  in  some  cases,  spontaneously  re- 
cover of  inversion. 

As  to  the  operations  for  the  removal  of  the  incurable  and  insupport- 
able invertio  uteri,  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Crosse,  and  to  Colombat. 

I  am  very  truly  your  obedient  servant,  C.  D.  M. 


LETTER   XIX. 
INFLAMMATION  OP  THB  NON-GRAVID  WOMB. 

Gentlemen:  In  the  first  edition  of  these  letters,  I  did  not  say  so 
moeh  as  I  might  have  said  on  the  special  subject  of  inflammation,  and 
other  disorders  affecting  the  non-gravid  womb.  I  propose  now  to  speak 
to  yon  more  directly  on  that  topic,  and  particularly  on  the  disorders 
of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  organ. 

Let  me  beg  you,  before  we  proceed  a  step  further,  to  reflect  upon 
the  aatmre,  I  mean  the  physical  or  substantive  nature,  of  the  child- 
bearing  organ,  in  order  ^at  you  may  clearly  discern  the  differences  of 
the  elements  that  enter  into  its  structure.  If  you  get  a  clear  idea  of 
this  matter,  it  seems  to  me  yon  will  have  little  difficulty  in  estimating, 
in  diagnosis  or  in  practice,  the  exact  nature  of  such  disorders  of  the 
organ  .as  you  may  hereafter  be  called  upon  to  treat. 

Ajid  first,  the  womb  has  a  serous  coat:  is  the  serous  coat  involved  in 
the  case,  as  a  principal  or  accessory  in  the  disease  7  Secondly,  there 
is  a  mass  of  areolar  tissue :  is  it  this  that  has  given  way  to  some  patho- 
genic cause,  and  by  its  derangement  involved  the  rest  of  the  tissue, 
which  it  incloses  and  interlaces  throughout  its  entire  substance  ?  Is  the 
diseese  seated  primarily  in  the  nervous  element,  converting,  or  tending 
to  convert  the  whole  organ  into  a  cephalomatous  tumor  ?  Or  is  it  the 
abaorbing  apparatus,  tending  to  a  hygromatous  degeneration  7  The 
vaecnlar  material  may  be  the  faulty  element  that  threatens  to  involve 
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the  whole  womb  in  a  disorder  whose  essential  nature  is  nerertheless  a 
real  Hsematoma.  Is  it  the  mocous,  the  tnbolar,  or  the  follicular  strnc- 
ture  ?  In  what  part  of  the  organ  is  the  disorder  established  ?  Is  it 
on  the  vaginal  cervix,  the  corpus,  or  the  fundus  ?  or  is  the  whole  of  Che 
womb  deranged?  Such  are  the  questions  proposed-^these  are  the 
problems  jou  are  to  solve;  and  to  me  it  seems  that  by  analyzing,  in  this 
manner,  the  tissues,  whose  altered  appearances  or  nature  attract  your 
regard,  you  will  at  least  have  a  surer  footing  for  your  prognostic,  your 
therapeutic,  or  your  surgery,  than  you  would  have  if  you  should  fail  to 
define,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  case  before  you. 

Then,  too,  you  ought  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  question,  as 
to  what  is  the  life  of  the  womb  T  How  is  that  life  supplied  and  main* 
tained  ?  What  are  the  things  or  the  circumstances  that  may  modify 
it  ?  You  ought  never,  in  such  a  contemplation,  to  pretermit  the  idea 
that  the  nervous  mass  of  a  part  is  its  essential  liyikg  part,  and  that 
whatever  is  not  absolutely  nerve  in  it,  is  at  least  evolved  out  of  nervous 
matter,  or  nervous  mass.  But  the  nervous  mass  of  the  womb,  like  that  of 
the  other  pelvic  viscera,  is  derived  from  the  great  sympathetic  through  the 
superior  uterine  plexus,  situated  just  below  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta, 
and  from  the  last  splanchnic  nerves  that  run  down  on  each  aide  of  the 
pelvis  to  give  their  fibres  to  the  rectum,  vagina,  uterus,  bladder,  &c., 
after  having  received  inosculations  from  the  sacral  pairs.  Ton 'should 
reflect  on  the  difficulty  of  making  a  diagnosis  from  any  mere  relation 
the  woman  may  make  of  her  pain,  her  bearing  down,  her  weakneee, 
her  discharges,  ko^  since  the  community  of  pelvic  innervations  makes 
it  almost  sure  that  sensations  experienced  by  her  cannot  be  so  definite 
and  so  localised  as  to  enable  her  to  state  the  real  seat  or  the  real  nature 
of  her  complaints,  and  since  she  cannot  possibly  inform  you  about 
matters  of  which  she  is  wholly  ignorant. 

You  will  have  learned  from  the  anatomy  of  the  uterine  nerves  that, 
if  a  woman  oomplain  to  you  of  a  bearing  down,  a  dragging,  an  aching 
in  the  hypogaster,  the  groins,  or  the  loins,  or  the  buttock,  or  thighs, 
these  sensations  may  depend  on  affections  of  the  womb,  of  the  bladder, 
the  vagina,  the  rectum,  or  the  sphbcter  or  the  levators,  or  other  muscles 
in  the  pelvis.  The  affection  of  the  womb  may  be  desoent,  inversion, 
anteversion,  retroversion  or  retroflexion— ^^engorgemMit,  liraumatisDi, 
neuralgia  or  induration,  or  ulceration  of  die  os  tincse,  or  vaginal  cervix* 
You  ought  not,  therefore,  to  hasten  to  form  an  opinion,  but  should  oao- 
tiously  proceed  to  discover  the  grounds  of  a  diagnostic,  and  so  make 
one  to  stand  by,  when  you  shall  have  once  made  it. 

The  complaints  made  to  you  by  patients,  having  what  are  called 
female  diseases,  will  be  stated  as  pain,  weakness,  dragging  sensation. 
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besiing  down,  burning,  pruritus,  dysury,  discharges  of  different  kinds, 
rectal  tenesmus,  ftc. ;  and  it  will  for  the  most  part  happen,  that  all 
these  shall  be  included  by  different  people  under  the  general  head  of 
womb  oomplaipts ;  by  which  is  most  generally  understood,  among  the 
populace,  a  fUling  of  the  womb. 

In  some  instances,  you  might  perhaps  feel  safe  to  make  up  a  quasi 
diagnosis  on  grounds  of  probability,  relying  on  the  relation  made  by 
the  woman  herself  or  her  friends ;  yet  such  instances  are  rare,  and  ex- 
tremely liable  to  lead  to  error.  To  press  the  examination  of  the  case 
to  the  point  of  a  vaginal  taxis  in  all  instances  would-be  grossly  wrong. 
Yet,  whenever  the  probability  of  a  correct  diagnostic  without  it  is  not 
very  strong,  I  think  it  is  proper  that  you  should  require,  as  a  condition 
of  assuming  the  responsibility,  a  full  investigation  of  the  physical  signs 
of  the  malady.  There  is,  in  disorders  of  the  chest,  no  diagnosis  so 
mudi  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  physical  diagnosis.  But  in  those  of  the 
reproductive  organs,  a  physical  diagnosis  is  vastly  more  important,  as 
means  of  arriving  at  correct  knowledge,  for  the  complications  are  much 
more  considerable,  and  the  rational  signs  much  more  indistinct  or  con- 
fused, than  those  of  the  respiratory  disorders. 

Women  who  appeal  to  you  for  counsel  as  to  mere  prolapsion  of  the 
womb,  are,  for  the  most  part,  completely  relieved  of  the  symptoms,  and 
in  the  process  of  time  wholly  cured  of  the  complaint  by  the  use  of  a 
pessary.  Yet  a  ^^ery  general  distrust  exists  as  to  the  usefulness,  or 
even  harmlessness,  of  that  instrument.  There  are  not  a  few  medical 
men  who  condemn  it  utterly.  But  that  proves  only  their  ignorance  of 
its  indications  and  employment. 

I  have  always  maintained  the  opinion  that  the  pessary  is  an  indis- 
pensable agent  in  the  cure  of  prolapsus,  and  have  not  been  surprised  at 
the  distrust  of  it  expressed  by  various  persons,  since  I  have  had  such 
frequent  occasions  to  know  that  it  is  often  ill  chosen,  ill  timed,  or  ap- 
plied to  cases  ill  understood  and  wholly  unsuitable  to  such  treatment. 
It  has  appeared  to  me  that  a  woman  laboring  under  a  simple  prolapsus 
is  always  immediately  relieved  by  its  use ;  whereas,  she  who  has  not 
merely  a  prolapsion,  but  an  irritable  or  engorged,  inflamed  or  ulcerated 
cervix  and  os  uteri,  or  a  retroversion  of  the  organ,  cannot  but  be  injured 
by  a  resisting  body  of  gold,  of  glass,  of  wood  or  cork  placed  in  firm 
contact  with  such  diseased  surfaces,  especially  in  the  unsuspected  devia- 
tion. Hence,  whenever  a  woman  complains  of  pain,  or  uneasy  sensa- 
tion caused  by  the  pessary,  we  have  a  prima  facit  evidence  that  it  is  ill 
applied  or  ill  timed,  and  we  ought  to  ascertain  the  precise  causes  of  the 
distress  and  failure. 

Sometimes  we  may  feel  a  great  confidence  in  a  diagnosis  made  by 
17 
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the  vaginal  taxis,  yet  it  is  true  that  the  sense  of  tonch  is  not  capable  of 
revealing  to  ns  certain  abrasions  of  the  epithelinni,  certain  stellated  or 
punctated  vascular  injections  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  vaginal  cervix 
and  the  inner  aspect  of  the  os  tinc»,  that  are  clearly  disclosed  by  the 
speculum  uteri,  and  that  must  be  cured  in  order  that  the  woman  may 
be  cured.  Nor  can  the  touch  reveal  certain  follicular  disorders  that 
frequently  exist  there.'  Now  I  can  confidently  affirm  that  many  of  the 
cases  of  so-called  prolapsus  are  complicated  with  such  pathological  con- 
ditions as  I  have  above  mentioned ;  and  I  advise  you,  in  all  instanoes 
wherein  you  have  good  reasons  to  distrust  the  results  of  an  examination 
by  the  Touch,  to  ask  for  permission  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  case  in 
the  only  possible  way — I  mean  by  the  use  of  the  speculum.  On  the 
12th  of  February  (to-day),  I  examined  by  Touching,  a  woman  who 
came  here  to  see  me  from  the  country.  I  noted  the  form,  place,  and 
resistance  and  sensibility  of  the  vaginal  cervix,  and  perceived  a  softish 
substance  about  the  os  tincie.  I  could  not  know  what  it  was;  but  upon 
looking  at  it  with  the  metroscope,  I  saw  that  it  was  a  very  soft  cellular 
polypus,  some  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  passing  by  a  slender 
pellicle  or  stalk  upwards  within  the  os  uteri.  I  twbted  it  off  with  the 
speculum  forceps,  and  may  presume  I  have  thus  cured  her  of  a  vexa- 
tious stillicidium  sanguinis  of  three  years'  standing. 

The  plan  of  this  work  does  not  admit  of  the  fulfilment  of  a  desire 
that  I  feel  to  present  to  you  here  various  graphic  delineations  of  the 
appearances  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  speculum,  ih  examples  of  so-called 
falling  of  the  womb.  In  my  treatise  on  Acute  and  Chnmie  J>i$ea9e$  of 
the  Cervix  Uteriy  I  have  presented  such  illustrations,  and  must  refer 
you  to  that  work. 

I  have  there  shown  a  vesicular  eruption  covering  the  lower  apex  of 
the  womb;  fissures  or  deep  rhagades;  ulcers,  some  more,  some  lees 
deep ;  very  considerable  tumefaction,  to  that  degree,  indeed,  as  to  ren- 
der it  difficult  to  catch  the  cervix  in  the  orifice  of  a  large  Jouberi- 
speculum ;  intense  redness  of  the  whole  mucous  surface ;  redness  con- 
fined to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  the  anterior  or 
posterior  lip  of  the  os  tincse ;  fungoid  excresoence  like  proud  fleah ; 
small  cellular  polyps,  red  as  a  ripe  currant,  and  larger  or  smaller, 
springing  from  the  surface  on  the  reverse,  or  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
lip  of  the  OS. 

Seeing  such  things  as  the  above  in  any  case,  you  would  be  at  once 
convinced  that  the  malady,  the  prolapse,  is  a  complicated  one,  and  that 
your  business  is,  first,  with  the  complication,  after  curing  which,  you 
would  have  little  trouble  in  alleviating,  and  even  permanently  curing, 
the  mere  prolapsion. 
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If,  as  I  stated  in  a  former  part  of  this  letter,  the  life  of  the  womb  is 
essentially  its  nerve-Ufe,  how  natural  is  the  conclusion  that  ulceratioti, 
inflammation,  neuralgia,  chronic  engorgement,  or  hypertrophy  of  the 
cerTtx  should  be  found  to  disturb  the  innervations  of  other  parts  con- 
tained within  the  pelvis !  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  con* 
generous  branches  of  that  system  of  nerves  that  are  spread  like  a 
spider's  web  upon  the  rectum,  the  ovaria,  the  womb,  and  bladder,  should 
determine  a  uterine  tenesmus,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  that  shall  cause  the 
sensation  that  the  woman  calls  bsabikq  down  7  What  else  can  be 
meant  by  bearing  down  7 

Let  a  point  of  fluxion,  nervous  or  sanguine,  be  established  within  the 
pelvis;  the  inevitable  consequence  is  a  Tenesmus,  perceived  or  not  per- 
ceived by  the  patient  herself,  and  which,  whether  she  perceive  it  or  no, 
tends  to  depress  the  level  of  all  the  contents  of  the  pelvis.  The  presence 
of  certain  feces  in  the  rectum,  the  stimulating  influence  of  drastics, 
the  existence  of  hemorrhoidal  tumors,  rectum  pouches,  ascarides,  or 
dysenteric  inflammation  of  the  rectum;  stone  in  the  bladder,  strictures  of 
the  urethra,  cystitis,  vaginal  rectocele,  or  vesicocele,  or  sphincterismus, 
equally  with  inflammation,  ki.  of  the  vaginal  cervix,  all  tend  invariably 
to  depress  the  perineum,  under  the  constant  exaggerated  antagonism  of 
the  diaphragm  and. abdominal  muscles,  provoked  to  this  augmented  in- 
tensity of  force  by  what  is  called  sympathy,  but  which  is,  in  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  word,  Tenesmus. 

Dr.  Beonet,  whose  work  I  have  noticed  in  Letter  XII.  p.  149,  attri- 
butes prolapsus  uteri  to  the  increased  weight  of  the  swollen  cervix  uteri. 
I  have  expressed  my  dissent  as  to  that  hyj^thesis.  Is  it  not  more  con- 
sistent with  physiological  truth  to  attribute  this  bearing  down  (in  which 
there  is  a  real  descent)  to  the  provocations  of  a  teneimus  tt^mnus, 
caused  by  the  perception  of  disorder,  distress,  or  inconvenience,  felt  by 
portions  of  the  nervous  mass,  because  that  portion  of  it  which  is  said  to 
innervate  the  pelvic  organs  is  disturbed  or  ill  7  The  entire  system  of 
splanchnic  innervations  is  united,  as  it  were,  into  one  apparatus  of  com- 
mon organic  perceptions  by  the  numerous  plexuses  and  inosculations  of 
nenres  of  the  two  great  cavities,  and  particularly  of  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Hence,  we  may  readily  suppose  that,  when  the  branches  that 
go  to  the  womb  are  disordered,  or  irregular  in  any  respects  of  health, 
the  plexual  centres  will  perceive  it,  and  parts  equally  dependent  upon 
those  plexuses  will  feel  disorder,  affecting  the  plexus  so  that  the  dis- 
torbbg  influence  is  re/Ucted  upon  them.  Thus,  unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken,  I  have  seen  about  seventy  persons  suffering  under  the  ex- 
tremest  abdominal  pain — pain,  I  mean,  as  severe,  and  felt  over  a  spaoe 
as  extensive,  as  that  noticed  in  persons  under  intense  peritonitis. — In 
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every  one  of  those  people,  I  could  oaose  the  pain  to  cease  immediately 
by  lifting  the  womb  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  upwards  in  the  pelna 
on  the  finger  used  in  the  act  of  Touching.  Here,  then,  I  had  irre- 
fragable^Bvidence  that  the  general  abdominal  neuropathy  depended  upon 
a  depression  of  the  level  of  the  womb  in  the  excavation,  for  it  ceased 
with  the  elevation,  and  returned  with  the  fall  of  the  organ,  upon  with* 
drawing  the  support.  I  see  not  how  you  can  deny  the  conclusion,  then, 
that  irritation  of  the  uterine  nerves,  by  prolapsus  of  that  organ-— or  that 
other  irritations,  unattended  with  prolapsus — ^may  trouble  the  splanchnic 
system  of  nerves. 

The  foregoing  remarks  may  suffice  to  put  you  on  your  guard  againal 
adopting,  without  proper  inquiry,  the  opinions  of  the  patient  as  to  her 
complaints,  when  you  are  called  upon  in  supposed  instances  of  prolapaus; 
and  you  should  not  fail  to  make  out  your  diagnosis  at  least  by  means  of 
the  touch ;  or  perhaps  by  the  metroscope.  I  saw  this  day,  25th  Not. 
1849,  a  lady  aged  about  twenty-eight,  who  has  been  lying  twenty-ei^t 
days  in  bed,  suffering  under  pains,  hemorrhage,  and  dysury,  whieh  the 
person  who  had  charge  of  the  case  called  a  case  of  engorgement  of  the 
womb. 

Among  other  remedies,  he  directed  her  to  fill  the  vagina  with  a 
pocket-handkerchief,  which  she  did  for  a  whole  week.  When  I  came  to 
her,  I  asked  leave  to  examine  the  parts.  The  womb  was  retroverted, 
and  much  increased  in  size  and  weight,  and  excessive^  sensible  to  prea- 
sure.  Now  here  was  a  person  maltreated  for  twenty-eight  days,  and 
allowed  to  endure  the  most  distressing  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  besidea 
having  her  retroversion  aggravated  by  the  tampon,  because  no  examina- 
tion was  made.  You  see  in  this  representation  how  wrong  would  be 
your  conduct  should  you  allow  a  fine  creature  like  this  to  suffer  so  dread- 
fully from  a  neglect  of  your  imperative  duty  towards  her.  What  answer 
would  you  make  to  a  lady  who  should  charge  you  with  having  caused  or 
allowed  her  to  have  such  an  illness.  ^*  As  a  sheep  before  his  shearers 
is  dumb,"  so  would  you  not  open  your  mouth. 

I  am  the  more  desirous  that  you  should  be  in  the  right  upon  this 
topic— uterine  diagnosis — because  I  find  so  many  occasions  to  blame  my 
medical  brethren  for  sending  their  patients  hundreds  of  miles  from  home, 
to  be  treated  by  some  metropolitan  doctor,  who  has,  to  use  a  commoii 
mode  of  speech,  got  his  name  up  as  a  very  skilful  man  in  women's  dis- 
eases. Every  one  of  you  ought  to  esteem  himself  equal  to  all  the 
duties  incumbent  on  the  medical  practitioner.  Why  indeed  can  it  be 
neoessary  to  avow  your  own  incompetency,  and  transfer  your  patient 
to  the  care  of  wiser  people  ?  It  can  only  be  because  you  are  careless,  or 
because  you  are  stupid.    Tou  are  careless,  in  that  you  will  not  make 
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the  investigation;  or  yon  are  stupid,  in  that  you  will  not  reflect  upon, 
not  perceive  what  are  the  relations  of  the  womb  to  the  pelvis  and  its 
contents,  and  to  the  whole  economy ;  nor  understand  the  absolute  phy- 
sical structure  and  elements  of  the  childbearing  organ.  If  you  would 
bnt  think,  in  these  cases,  that  the  womb  is  two  and  a  half  inches  long, 
weighs  two  ounces,  is  divided  into  funduB,  body,  and  neck ;  that  it 
consists  of  certain  elementary  tissues,  whose  quantitative  combination 
makes  it  what  it  is,  and  will  maintain  it  so  as  long  as  the  relations  of 
these  elements  continue  to  be  normal  in  quantity  and  force,  it  seems  to 
me  you  would  soon  come  to  the  other  reflection,  that  you  can  cure  it  as 
easily  as  I  or  any  other  person ;  and  that  you  would  set  about  the  task 
thoughtfully  and  methodically,  and  not  by  means  of  a  series  of  mere 
conjectural  trials  and  spasmodic  efforts  to  cure  something,  somehow, 
you  know  not  what,  nor  how.  With  these  preliminary  remarks,  which  I 
offer  to  you  as  suggestive  of  the  importance  as  well  as  plainness  of 
your  office,  I  now  feel  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  more 
detailed  notices  of  the  womb. 

I  do  not  know  that  anything  is  to  be  said  as  to  special  afiections  of 
the  fundus  uteri,  distinct  from  those  of  the  body  and  cervix.  Such 
affections  may  probably  exist,  but  we  have  no  dependable  means  of 
diagnosis  applicable  to  them. 

The  fundus  and  corpus  may  and  do  become  the  seats  of  disorders 
that  produce  but  little  change  in  the  form  or  sensibility  of  the  cervix. 
Yon  may  readily  suppose  that,  as  the  non-gravid  womb  can,  under  the 
forces  of  gravidity,  become,  in  a  short  tin^,  so  changed  as  to  increase 
in  weight  from  two  ounces  to  a  pound  and  a  half;  so,  the  same  texture 
may,  under  the  operations  of  various  pathogenic  causes,  augment  in 
volume  and  weight,  in  a  degree  the  most  striking,  yet  preserve 
throughout  the  progress  of  such  hypertrophization  the  just  quantitative 
ratio  of  the  several  elements  of  it. 

You  will,  in  fact,  meet  with  examples  of  disorder  in  which  you  shall 
find  the  uterus  to  have  become  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  and  of  a 
proportional  thickness ;  and  that  too,  without  the  texture  having  become 
in  the  least  degree  heterologue.  I  suppose  the  texture,  in  these  in- 
stances, has  acquired  the  characters  of  the  gravid  womb,  yet  without 
gra^dity,  and  so,  giving  rise  to  what  may  be  denominated  hypertrophy 
of  the  organ ;  and,  in  these  instances,  you  shall  not  always  find  the  form 
and  magnitude  of  the  vaginal  cervix  much  altered  in  your  examinations 
per  vaginam,  and  hence  be  lost  in  a  sea  of  doubts  as  to  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  gestation  in  the  case.  Reflect  on  the  magnitude,  form, 
and  weight,  and  constitution  of  the  womb,  in  a  woman  delivered  of  a 
ehild  only  four  or  five  days  ago.     Then  remark,  that  the  non-gravid 
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womb,  or  even  virgin  uterus',  might  possibly  be  so  changed  u  to  re* 
semble  it  in  many  points. 

While  the  substance  of  the  womb  may  thus  be  greatly  augmented  in 
size  by  processes  similar  to  those  that  serve  to  augment  its  substance 
in  gravidity,  you  should  observe  that  it  may  also,  in  some  cases,  become 
greatly  augmented  by  heterologue  nutrition,  which  may  serve  to  convert 
the  whole,  or  a  part  of  it  into  a  tumor.  The  hypertrophy  may  be  cured 
by  therapeutical  and  hygienical  measures ;  the  heterologue  mass  can 
never  be  cured — unless,  indeed,  by  the  extirpation  of  the  organ — % 
thing  scarcely  to  be  thought  of,  since  all  such  operations  are  too  dan* 
gerous  to  be  commonly  attempted. 

I  hope  you  will  readily  make  the  discrimination  between  simple  en- 
gorgement, swelling,  or  hypertrophy  of  the  womb,  and  those  other 
changes  that  depend  on  the  cessation  within  the  organ  of  the  generic 
development  force  of  it,  and  which  permits  one  or  another  element  of 
its  structure  to  take  the  lead,  and  outgrow,  and  finally  overwhelm  the 
other  elements  under  an  exuberant  and  non-generic  augmentation.  If 
you  can  make  such  discrimination,  you  will  persist  in  all  reasonable 
efforts  to  cure  the  one,  and  yon  will  not  destroy  the  patient  by  vainly 
drugging  her,  in  the  foolish  expectation  of  curing  a  tumor.  A  tumor  is 
not  subject  to  therapeutics,  '*  neither  indeed  can  be,''  but  only  to  sur- 
gery.    A  swelling  is  a  therapeutical,  a  tumor,  a  chirurgical  disorder. 

If,  then,  you  come  to  the  conclusion,  in  any  case,  that  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  womb  is  hypertrophic  merely,  you  should  take  all  proper 
measures  to  reduce  it  to  its  generical  or  natural  dimensions.  How  will 
you  proceed  ?  1.  Do  not  suffer  the  mensual  bypers&mia  to  rise  to  an 
immoderate  height,  since  the  maladive  tendencies  of  the  womb  will  take 
advantage  of  the  temporary  exacerbation  of  the  organic  life  within  it, 
to  increase  and  render  permanent  the  turgescence  of  the  part.  The 
woman  should  be  let  blood,  in  moderate  quantity,  with  the  lancet,  or  by 
cups  or  leeches,  at  the  commencement  of  the  menstrual  period,  or  at 
some  early  period  of  the  flowing.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  in  m 
soluble  state ;  or  a  smart  operation  of  saline  cathartics  might  be  deemed 
desirable.  She  should  avoid  exercise,  observe  an  abstemious  regimen, 
and  keep  the  bed  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  each  menstruation. 
The  non-^avid  uterus  is  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and 
weighs  some  two  ounces  and  a  half.  In  pregnancy  it  augments  in  sise 
and  weight,  so  as  to  attain  to  a  length  of  twelve  inches  and  a  weight  of 
two  and  a  half  pounds.  This  act  of  evolution  is  an  act  of  physiological 
hypertrophisation.  It  grows  by  evolution,  and  then  by  involution  returns 
to  the  non-gravid  condition.  Suppose  the  involution  to  have  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  have  concluded  one-half  of  its  officCi  and  that  then  some 
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'•ease  or  accident  should  arrest  the  process  of  redaction,  for  example 

retroversion  migl^t  take  place  and  determine  the  arrest  of  the  act. 
Tf,  after  a  few  months,  the  case  should  he  submitted  for  your  considera- 
ti<>n,  and  you  should  decide  that  it  is  a  ease  of  retroverted  hypertrophied 
womb,  what  would  be  your  duty?  Clearly,  it  would  be  to  reposit  the 
uterus,  and  support  it  in  its  natural  position.  On  doing  this,  is  it  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  processes  of  its  involution  would  recommence,  and 
the  organ  be  thus  rapidly  restored  to  its  non-gravid  form,  volume,  and 
weight  ?  Let  such  a  principle  as  this  guide  you,  then,  in  all  analogous 
cases  of  enlarged  uterus. 

After  a  venesection,  and  the  operation  of  a  purge,  she  might  be  kept 
under  the  influence  of  fortieth  of  a  grain  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  re- 
peated every  hour  or  two,  unless  deterred  by  the  occurrence  of  nausea. 
After  the  menstrua,  small  doses  of  iodine  may  wisely  be  ordered,  until 
the  approach  of  the  next  catamenial  term  brings  with  it  the  renewed 
indication  above  mentioned.     The  patient  should  live  ab»que  marUd. 

I  do  not  well  perceive  how  a  more  prudent  course  than  that  above 
pointed  out  could  be  taken,  nor  do  I  find  myself,  at  present,  able  to  pro- 
pose any  other.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  by  such  methods,  I  have 
been  able  to  check  the  progress  of  dangerous  diseases  of  the  kind  in 
question. 

The  diseases  of  the  cervix  and  os  uteri  are  more  readily  and  clearly 
^seoverable  than  those  of  the  fundus  and  corpus  uteri,  because  we  can- 
not only  judge  of  them  by  the  Touch,  with  one  or  two  fingers,  but  we 
can  judge  of  their  varieties  by  the  eye,  which  sees  them  plainly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  metroscope  or  speculum  uteri.  The  two  senses  of  sight 
and  touch,  when  their  combined  results  come  to  be  presented  to  our 
judgment,  are  little  likely  to  deceive  or  mislead  us ;  and  so  we  may,  as 
I  above  remarked,  possess  ourselves  of  highly  certain  information  in 
such  disorders ;  and  we  ought  to  have  the  privilege  to  make  such  re- 
searches for  the  benefit  of  the  patient,  even  if  we  set  aside  the  honor 
of  the  science,  which  is  more  promoted  by  accuracy  of  knowledge  and 
Buecess  in  treatment  than  by  any  other  measure.  If  wo  are  not  per- 
mitted to  make  up  a  clear  opinion,  we  may  always  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  declining  to  take  charge  of  the  treatment. 

A  woman  shall  come  to  you  to  complain  of  pains  in  the  pelvis,  drag- 
ging, heat,  burning,  pruritus,  leucorrhoea,  frequent  returns  of  slight 
show,  anticipation  of  the  catamenial  return,  excessive  menstrual  dis- 
charges, pain  in  coitfi,  &c.  &c.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  all  this  dis- 
tress? Is  it  rheumatism  of  the  womb  ?  is  it  ulceration  of  the  lip  of 
the  OS  tincse  ?  is  it  mere  hypersemia  of  the  vaginal  cervix  and  os,  mani- 
fested in  swelling  and  great  redness  of  the  parts  seen  in  the  metroscope? 
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ii^  ife  filUicabr  iSbcmc  of  tbe  lips  of  the  06,  or  of  the  canal  of  the  eer- 
ytx  t  » ic  sjpiuliiie  ulceration  ?  These  are  questions  you  mnst  answer 
lMbr»  joa  ester  vpon  the  cnre. 

If  it  be  rkenmatism,  it  will  coincide  with  symptoms  of  a  rhemnatio 
\iMiii.  ebevhere.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  lingering  remainder 
of  artifialar  or  muscular  rheumatism,  that  has  long  tormented  the 
pelMt»  or  it  coincides  with  neuralgia  of  the  head  or  neck,  or  it  is 
dtttdj  distressing  in  cold  damp  weather,  or  in  seasons  when  the  weather 
is  wwl  TariaUe.  Certainly,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  parte 
contained  within  the  female  pelvis  are  prone  to  be  attacked  with  rhen- 
maiTinm,  and  such  attacks  are  incited  or. provoked  by  the  incautious  use 
of  cold  water,  by  damp  cold  feet,  by  improvidence  in  regard  to  dreesy 
sboee,  &e.  ftc. 

If  a  woman  complain  to  you  of  great  pain  in  the  pelvis,  supposed 
by  her  to  be  uterine  pain,  and  you  cannot  make  out  the  existence  of 
any  deviation  of  place  or  direction  in  the  organ,  if  the  surgical  cervix 
be  not  indurated,  nor  the  os  uteri  inflamed  or  ulcerated,  I  think  you 
will  have  a  motive  to  regard  the  case  as  one  of  the  samples  of  rhen* 
matism  of  the  womb ;  and  in  that  decision  you  will  be  confirmed,  .if 
you  discover  neither  rectum  pouches  nor  hemorrhoidal  tumors,  but 
much  sphincterismus  and  painfulness  in  the  action  of  the  levatores  and 
sphincter  ani  muscles. 

Such  a  rheumatic  state  of  the  womb  is  not  necessarily  attended  with 
a  febrile  train ;  yet,  when  it  is  violent,  you  may  well  expect  to  find  a 
disturbed  pulse,  and  all  the  constitutional  accompaniments  of  such 
disturbance. 

Bheumatic  affections  of  the  uterus  are  very  often  allied  to  painfel 
states  of  the  muscular  and  fibrous  parts  within  the  pelvis,  and  by 
symptomatic  aching  of  the  thighs,  resembling  cases  of  sciatica.  In 
these  instances,  it  is  not  rare  to  meet  with  persons  who  suffer  the  great* 
est  distress  from  sphincterismus,  or  spasm,  or  cramp  of  the  sphincter 
muscles,  both  of  the  rectum  and  vagina,  as  I  have  above  said.  This 
cramp,  I  have  -had  reason  to  suppose,  in  certain  of  my  patients,  has 
also  extended  to  the  levator  muscles.  The  habitual  state  of  oondensa* 
tion  of  these  various  muscular  fibres  comes,  after  the  lapse  of  several 
months,  to  take  away,  in  a  good  measure,  their  power  of  relaxation, 
and  thus  compels  the  sufferer  to  make  violent  efforts  of  defecation 
whenever  the  bowels  are  to  be  moved.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that, 
when  the  feces  become  dry  and  hard  in  those  who  are  costive,  each 
alvine  operation  is  attended  and  followed  by  insufferable  distress ;  I 
have  found  many  persons  compelled  to  lie  down  for  several  hours  after 
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Mch  eracaation  ;  the  pain,  occasioned  by  the  resistance  of  the  distem- 
pered muscles,  being  too  great  to  allow  of  their  sitting  up. 

Such  a  state  of  the  sphincter  may  be  known  to  exist  by  any  attempt 
to  pass  the  index  finger  within  the  rectom*  In  snch  an  attempt,  it  will 
be  found  not  only  highly  painful  to  the  patient,  but  very  difficult  to 
make  the  finger  overcome  the  spasm  of  the  muscle,  which,  after  the  in- 
troduction, will  be  found  to  compress  the  finger  with  great  force.  This 
state  of  things  is  often  miscalled  piles,  fissure,  rectum  pouches,  or  womb 
diseaae,  the  sufferer  being  treated  accordingly,  and  in  yain. 

I  hope  that  when  you  are  called  to  see  such  patients,  you  will  be  sure 
to  examine  carefully  as  to  the  possible  and  probable  causes  of  the  pain ; 
and  if  you  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  case  is  one  of 
sphincterismus,  that  you  will  adopt  a  sensible  method  of  cure. 

You  know,  I  suppose,  that  the  surgeon  may,  by  a  cautious  and  dex« 
teroua  method  of  operating,  be  able  to  introduce  the  whole  hand  within 
the  rectum  of  an  adult,  and  if  so,  then  you  know  that  the  sphincter  ani 
muscle  will  admit  of  haying  its  circle  of  fibres  greatly  enlarged.  In 
ordinary  defecation  with  moulded  stools,  the  circle  of  fibres  is  for  some 
persons  greatly  expanded.  But  in  instances  of  violent  and  chronic 
sphincterismus,  the  circle,  as  I  before  said,  cannot  be  expanded  so  as 
to  equal  the  diameter  of  the  index  finger,  or  even  of  a  catheter  without 
pain  and  difficulty ;  and  that  because,  through  long  use  and  custom  and 
disease,  the  muscle  has  lost  great  part  of  its  relaxability.  Bead  what 
Mr.  Hunter  says  on  a  power  of  relaxation. 

What  will  you  do  in  such  h  case  ?  Will  you  take  a  tenotomy  knife, 
and  with  it  divide  the  sphincter  7  This  would  cure  the  constriction  for 
a  moment,  or  for  a  few  hours,  perhaps,  but  it  would  return  with  the 
healing  of  the  wound. 

For  my  part,  I  believe  I  have  always  succeeded  in  curing  my  patients, 
thus  affected,  by  the  use  of  the  conical  gilt  bougie  that  I  have  described 
in  this  volume ;  and  I  advise  you  to  allow  your  patient  to  begin,  with  a 
bougie  of  the  lowest  sixe,  to  dilate  the  ruined  muscle.  Let  the  dilata* 
tions  be  repeated  daily,  proceeding  by  gentle  degrees  in  the  use  of  the 
bougies,  from  small  to  great,  until,  at  Isst,  the  largest  one  of  the  series 
can  be  passed  through  the  sphincter  with  facility  and  without  pain. 
This  will  certainly  be  the  case  in  a  few  days  or  in  a  few  weeks,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  treatment,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  sphincter  will  have 
been  restored  to  their  normal  dimensions,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
sphincter,  recovering  its  relaxability,  will  have  laid  aside  its  habitual 
state  of  cramp  or  spasm. 

You  ought  to  know  that  this  sphincterismus,  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
is  a  very  common  disease  among  women,  as  well  as  in  men,  and  even  in 
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little  ehildren,  among  whom  I  have  seen  it  when  the  children  have  not 
been  more  than  three  or  four  years  old.  In  such  little  patients,  every 
attempt  to  evacuate  the  rectum  is  attended  with  cries ;  and  so  great  is 
the  reluctance  of  the  sufferer  to  encounter  the  oft-repeated  pain,  that 
he  refuses  to  go  on  the  pierced  chair  in  order  to  the  stool.  I  have  met 
with  it  in  young  virgins,  in  married  women  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  in  persons  of  sixty  and  upwards.  I  assure  yon  the 
disorder  is  intolerably  painful,  and  that  it  may  continue  for  years  to 
agonise  the  patient  with  every  diurnal  evacuation,  and  aflUct  her,  in  the 
intervals,  with  a  sense  of  soreness  and  pain  that  at  length  undermines 
her  whole  health. 

It  is  very  certain  that  a  moscle  that  is  not  extended  by  means  of  a 
power  extrinsic,  will  exert  its  intrinsic  force  of  contraction,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  it  shall  at  length  wholly  lose  its  extensibility,  and 
this  is  the  case  in  the  malady  under  consideration.  In  this  chronic 
sphincterismus,  the  extensibility  of  the  sphinctorian  fibres  is  lost,  and 
the  indication  of  cure  is  to  restore  that  lost  extensibility  to  the  ruined 
muscle.  The  natural  powers  cannot  do  it.  The  muscle  has  assumed  a 
condition  analogous  to  that  acquired  by  the  stemo-cleido^mastoid  in 
wry-neck,  or  that  of  certain  muscles  of  the  leg  in  varus  or  valgus. 
Those  faulty  muscles  may  be  cured  by  stretching  them  with  instru- 
ments and  bandages,  and  the  sphincterismus  may  in  like  manner  be 
cured  by  stretching  the  sphincter-fibres  or  expanding  the  ring  by  means 
of  the  gilt  bougie.  The  sphincter  ani  ought,  in  health,  to  be  capable 
of  becoming  a  ring  or  circle  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  or  four 
and  a  half  in  circumference,  without  causing  the  individual  to  feel  much 
pain.  In  sphincterismus,  it  is  very  painful  to  dilate  it  so  much  as  to 
equal  a  circumference  of  one  quarter  inch. 

Suppose,  in  such  a  case,  you  could  by  your  art  succeed  in  dilating 
the  ring  to  a  circumference  of  four  and  a  half  inches !  do  you  not  per- 
ceive that  you  would  thereby  cure  the  sphincterismus  ?  The  muscle 
would,  in  that  event,  have  been  restored  to  its  pristine  diameter,  and  a 
little  attention  to  the  duty  of  putting  it  fully  in  extension  once  a  day, 
once  a  week,  or  once  a  month,  would  confirm  the  cure. 

To  treat  such  a  case,  your  duty  will  be  first  to  clear  up  the  diagnosis 
of  it — to  make  sure  that  the  patient,  if  a  female,  is  not  laboring  under 
some  supposed  disease  of  the  womb,  and  to  explain  the  principles  of  the 
disease  and  of  its  cure.  You  should  provide  yourself  with  a  few  gilt 
bougies,  each  about  four  inches  long,  the  smaller  sliding  into  the  larger, 
the  smallest  being  about  half  an  inch  and  the  largest  fully  one  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  with  two  intermediate  sixes,  sliding,  and  easily  fitting 
into  the  sixes  next  above  them. 
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Let  the  patient  be  placed  upon  her  side,  covered  with  a  sheet,  near 
the  foot  of  the  bed — the  knees  being  drawn  up.  The  smallest  bougie 
being  used  first,  should  be  dipped  in  oil  and  passed  as  far  upwards 
within  the  grasp  of  the  sphincter  as  it  may  go  without  giving  too  much 
pain.  It  should  be  left  in  ntH  about  two  or  three  minutes — and  the 
operation  should  be  repeated  once  a  day,  using  always  only  a  very* 
gentle  force,  lest  the  too  rapid  overcoming  of  the  contraction  should,  by 
contusing  or  overstraining  the  muscle,  cause  it  to  inflame,  and  thus  com- 
pel  you  to  desist  from  prosecuting  the  cure. 

I  find  that  some  of  my  surgical  friends  are  disposed  to  think,  in  dilat- 
ing strictures,  that  the  distending  catheter  or  bougie  ought  to  be  left  a 
long  time  within  the  stricture.  I  have  not  found  it  so.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  dilating- the  most  perverse  stricture  of  the  urethra,  I  never 
leave  the  bougie  IK  situ  more  than  one  or  two  minutes — finding  that 
what  I  have  gained  to-day  is  preserved  for  to-morrow — and  that  I  can 
readily  pass,  at  the  next  operation,  a  larger  bougie  than  that  used  in 
the  antecedent  one. 

I  am  very  well  satisfied  to  have  had  this  opportunity  of  laying  before 
you  my  views  on  the  cases  of  sphincterismus,  both  as  to  the  signs,  nature, 
and  treatment  of  that  disorder ;  a  disorder  that  is  very  commonly  over- 
looked, even  by  most  experienced  physicians,  and  almost  sure  to  be 
misunderstood  by  the  early  practitioner.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  say 
something  on  the  more  special  subject  of  the  disorders  of  the  surgical 
cervix,  or  that  part  of  the  neck  of  the  womb  that  projects  downwards 
into  the  tube  of  the  vagina.  It  is  called  the  surgical  cervix,  or  the 
vaginal  cervix,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  that  part  of  the  cervix 
that  is  above  or  beyond  the  reflection  of  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane. 

A  medical  practitioner  much  conversant  with  the  nature  and  signs  of 
^Borders  of  the  reproductive  organs  is  a  person  who  has  acquired  a 
most  familiar  knowledge  of  the  form,  size,  and  resistance  of  that  portion 
of  the  womb  that  can  be  reached  by  the  Touch.  In  fact,  such  a  person 
is  one  who  has  formed  an  intellectual  idbal  of  the  organ  or  parts  to  be 
examined ;  and  that  ideal  which  exists  ever  at  hand  and  perfect  in  his 
understanding,  serves  as  an  absolute,  perfect  standard,  or  scale  by  which 
he  is  enabled  to  judge  and  measure  every  real  specimen  that  is  sub- 
mitted to  his  opinion  on  the  case. 

A  man  ignorant  of  the  structure  or  functions  of  such  parts,  might  in 
vain  explore  them  with  a  view  to  determine  their  condition  as  relative 
to  health  or  disease.  Wherefore,  I  advise  you  to  form  for  yourselves 
perfect  Ideal  Models  or  standards  by  which  to  judge  and  with  which  you 
are  to  compare  every  deviation  of  form,  volume,  resistance,  tint,  sensi- 
bility, and  function;  for  it  is  only  by  so  doing,  that  you  can  rely  upon 
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Tour  profeBsi<mal  abOitj  to  saj  of  this  or  that — ^it  is  wrong,  or  it  is  right, 
tnd  that  the  demtion  is  thus  or  so,  and  not  otherwise.  One  who  has 
thus  accomplished  himself  knows  all  about  the  matter.  He  knows, 
apoD  making'snch  Taxis,  that  the  os  uteri  is  too  large,  or  that  it  is  too 

gmall ^that  the  lips  of  the  os  are  too  thick  or  too  thin— that  the  tnem- 

•braaoQS  surface  is  too  rough — that  it  has  a  succulent  or  soft  granulated 
feel,  that  it  is  sensitive  beyond  measure,  that  it  bleeds  from  a  Touch, 
tc^  &c.,  which  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  is  turgid  with  excessive  cir- 
culation, or  eren  affected  with  a  soft  surface  of  ulceration.  The  same 
adept  phjsician  will,  by  a  graduated  pressure  with  the  point  of  the  index 
inter,  determine  the  degree  of  sensibility  of  the  surgical  cervix. 

.^ Does  that  hurt  you?*'  anfl  he  presses  the  os — and  the  anterior,  the 
posterior,  and  both  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  neck  of  the  womb.  If  she 
cries  out  with  i  sudden  pang  thus  produced,  he  knows  that  such  pain  is 
OM  of  the  unmistakable  signs  of  an  inflammation  established  there — ^for 
he  knows  that,  of  the  four  things,  tumarj  eohr^  rubor,  dolor,  the  latter, 
or  pain,  is  one  of  the  most  pathognomonic. 

The  same  act  of  Touching  informs  him  of  the  position  of  the  womb ; 
(or  he  knows  that,  if  the  os  tincsd  is  too  near  to  the  symphysis,  there  is 
a  deviation,  or  dislocation  of  the  organ,  and  how  much.  Lastly,  the 
Moisture  or  dryness,  the  heat  or  coolness  of  the  internal  textures,  as 
well  as  stains  upon  the  napkin  used  to  cleanse  the  hand,  reveals  import- 
ant items  in  the  diagnostic  he  seeks  to  establish. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  very  experienced  or  erudite  Touch — a  Taciu9 
4ruditu8 — can  often  report  to  the  practitioner's  intelligence  all  that  he 
shall  require  to  know  of  the  case.  Yet,  when  that  same  Touch  leaves 
him  in  doubt,  let  him  settle  the  question  by  referring  to  the  report  of  a 
metroscopic  investigation.  That  alone  can  yield  a  clear  information  as 
to  the  hue  or  tint  of  the  affected  parts,  and  aid  him  to  fix  with  precision 
the  therapeutical  or  chirurgical  indications. 

I  advise  you  not  to  make  use  of  an  artificial  light' in  your  metroscopie 
operations.  It  is  to  the  last  degree  humiliating  to  the  patient  to  be 
examined  with  a  candle ;  and  I  never  see  a  Doctor  so  engaged  without 
thinking  of  the  woman  in  the  Testament  who  had  lost  a  penny,  which 
she  searched  the  whole  house  for,  having  first  lighted  a  candle ;  and  I 
feel  a  propensity  to  ask :  **  Do  you  see  the  penny  ?" 

Try  to  find  a  clear  light  from  the  sky,  and  a  north  light  is  the  best. 
The  bed  should  be  three  or  four  yards  distant  from  the  wbdow  that 
admits  your  light.  The  patient  is  on  her  back,  with  her  head,  not  her 
shoulders,  on  a  pillow,  and  a  thickly  folded  sheet  under  her  sacrum,  to 
prevent  her  from  sinking  too  low  in  the  bed.  This  sheet  should  be  very 
near  the  bed's  edge,  leaving  space  on  which  conveniently  to  rest  her 
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feet,  the  knees  being  completely  flexed.  Before  she  lies  down  let  a 
sheet  be  thrown  over  her,  the  margin  resting  on  the  floor  so  as  to  cover 
her  whole  person. 

Sitting  in  front  of  the  patient,  adjust  the  Recamier  speculum  beyond 
the  grasp  of  the  sphincter,  and  then,  withdrawing  the  guide,  wrap  the 
lower  edge  of  the  sheet  around  the  outer  portion  of  the  speculum,  care- 
fully covering  her  person  and  even  her  slippers,  so  as  to  leave  no  part 
of  her  body  exposed.  This  I  conceive  is  the  least  flagrant  performance 
of  a  flagrant  act — an  act  inexcusable  save  under  the  duresse  of  a  con- 
Tietion  that  it  is  needful  for  the  safety  of  the  sick  woman. 

Having  thus  protecled  the  patient  from  view,  you  can,  by  rotating 
the  tube  on  its  axis,  and  by  movements  of  circumduction  of  the  upper 
or  bevelled  extremity,  at  length  catch  the  cervix  in  the  aperture  and 
bring  it  into  full  view.  In  cases  where  the  fundus  leans  very  much 
forward,  the  os  tincss  is  proportionally  directed  backwards,  and  the 
Bterua  and  vagina  meet  at  an  acute  angle.  When  this  happens  it  is  a 
▼ery  difficult  thing  to  engage  the  vaginal  neck  in  the  open  end  of  the 
metroscope.  The  projecting  long  lip  of  the  bevelled  speculum  enables 
you,  however,  to  catch  the  os  uteri  and  raise  it  upwards  far  more  readily 
than  any  other  other  instrument  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  When  you 
Iiave  properly  engaged  it  you  can  inspect  the  part  at  your  ^eisure.  The 
g;reat  variety  of  appearances  in  different  cases,  thus  disclosed,  shows  how 
important  it  is  for  the  cure,  to  be  able  to  appreciate  them,  and  adapt 
the  means  of  cure  to  the  end. 

When  you  find  the  whole  cervix  uteri  much  swollen  and  red,  the  inner 
aspect  of  one  or  both  lips  of  the  os  red  as  a  raspberry— or  studded  all 
over  with  clumsy  points  like  minute  red  currants ;  when  you  find  the 
epithelium  gone,  and  the  superficies  it  has  abandoned  bleeding  at  the 
touch  of  the  bit  of  sponge  held  in  your  speculum  forceps — ^the  orifice  of 
the  canal  of  the  neck  streaming  with  mucus  resembling  white  of  egg— 
the  mouth  of  the  womb  gaping  wide  enough  to  admit  the  end  of  your 
finger — ^what  shall  you  say  ? 

You  can  say  nothing  else  than  that  here  is  an  inflammation  to  be 
cured — and  how  cured  T  Drop  four  or  five  Swedish  leeches  into  the 
open  end  of  the  speculum,  and  push  them  down  to  the  bottom  with  a 
Ikit  of  aponge  large  enough  to  keep  them  from  coming  out  again.  In 
one  or  two  minutes,  they  will  begin  to  bleed  the  engorged  capillaries, 
and  four  such  leeches  will  make  four  punctures,  which  from  first  to  last 
will  discharge  four  to  six  ounces  of  blood — and  that  is  enough — for,  as 
the  uterus  weighs  only  two  and  a  half  to  three  ounces,  six  ounces  are 
equal  to  twice  the  weight  of  the  whole  organ. 

You  ought  to  use  the  foreign  sort  of  leeches,  because  our  American 
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leech  does  not  draw  so  maoh — and  yon  understand  that  it  is  rerj  deatr- 
able  to  get  the  greatest  qnanttty  from  the  smallest  number  of  punctures. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  you  make  one  or  twenty 
punctures  in  the  inflamed  cervix — for  there  are  certain  forms  of  these 
inflammations  wherein  these  leech-bites  heal  very  reluctantly,  and  tend 
to  convert  themselves  into  ulcers. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  when  applied  to  inflamed  tissues — I  mean  when 
discreetly  applied — ^has,  in  the  highest  degree,  an  antiphlogistic  influ- 
ence upon  them ;  and  it  often  happens  that  two  or  three  contacts  of  the 
crayon  of  caustic  completely  cure  an  inflammation  of  the  most  chronic 
character.  Such  contacts  with  the  caustic  pencil  ought  not  to  be  daily 
repeated,  since  the  too  frequently  renewed  operation  is  more  likely  to 
be  hurtful  than  advantageous.  Make  for  yourselves,  here,  an  absolute 
ideal  of  the  operation  you  are  about  to  perform.  It  is  not  enough  to 
consider  that  nitrate  of  silver  is  a  remedy  for  these  disorders ;  for  to 
say  so,  in  vague  general  terms,  is  to  say  what  is  not  true ;  for  if  yoa 
take  a  bit  of  fused  nitrate  in  a  port-caustic  and  hold  it  for  a  short  time 
against  a  moist  living  tissue,  it  will  dissolve  or  destroy  it.  Tou  see  thea 
that  yon  can  if  you  please  make  a  destructive  contact  with  the  pencil. 
But  you  by  no  means  desire  to  destroy  any  portion  of  the  tissue. 
Again,  if  you  make  so  sudden  and  short-lived  a  contact  as  you  could 
do,  by  barely  touching  the  surface  for  an  instant  of  time,  such  a  touch 
would  be  indifferent  and  of  none  effect.  You  see,  then,  that  you  can 
make  either  destructive  or  indifferent  contacts ;  neither  of  these  do  yoo 
desire ;  but  what  you  seek  to  do  is  to  make  an  antiphlogistic  contact, 
snd  it  is  beyond  question  that  you  can  so  use  the  pencil  as  to  procure 
from  it  the  most  marvellous  antiphlogistic  operation.  Such  contacts  are 
in  the  highest  degree  curative ;  they  act,  I  suppose  by  a  contra-stiii- 
ulant  power  that,  by  establishing  another  and  non-injurious  vital  status, 
expels  or  becomes  substituted  for  the  other  or  morbid  action.  There- 
fore, before  you  proceed,  reflect  a  moment,  and  carefully  determine 
what  it  is  you  are  about  to  do,  whether  you  are  going  to  make  a  de- 
structive, an  indifferent  or  an  antiphlogistic  application  of  the  nitrate 
crayon.  How  often  should  the  cauterization  be  made  ?  That  is  the 
question. 

I  have  seen  a  patient  to-day  who  told  me  that  she  had  been  under  a 
very  long  course  of  treatment  by  cauterizations  of  the  os  uteri,  which 
were  repeated  by  the  surgeon  every  other  day.  Judge  ye,  if  this  was 
not  an  imprudent  and  abusive  use  of  a  good  remedy.  Suppose  you 
should  apply  a  crayon  of  caustic  every  other  day  for  several  consecutive 
weeks  to  the  os  uteri  of  a  perfectly  healthy  woman.  Would  not  she 
soon  be  affected  with  a  distressing  inflammation  of  the  part  7    Do  you 
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answer,  yes  ?    Then  let  that  answer  gorern  yon  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
minntration  for  persons  who  are  sick. 

In  case  yon  are  nsing  the  canstic  to  cnre  an  nicer,  to  cnt  down  a  vege- 
Uting  mass  of  granulations,  to  root  out  a  vascnlo-cellalar  polyp  as  big 
u  a  nut,  yon  may  cauterize  it  daily,  for  your  object  will  be  to  get  a 
new  and  healthy  surface ;  but,  having  got  at  that  new  and  healthy 
surface,  your  game  will  be  gently  to  stimulate,  and  not  violently  to 
inflame  the  textures  that  you  are  desiring  to  heal.  You  should,  in  good 
time,  cease  from  cauterizing  it  altogether. 

Ton  should  remember,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  treatment,  the 
nervous  sensibility  of  the  part  undergoes  changes  as  the  cure  goes'  on  ; 
and  that  a  dose  of  the  caustic  suitable  on  the  first,  would  be  too  weak 
or  too  strong  on  the  tenfh  of  the  month.  Do  you  ask  how  are  we  to 
judge,  and  how  decide  as  to  the  strength  of  the  application  ?  There  is 
no  other  way  than  to  try  to  judge — to  acquire  the  habit  by  Touch,  or 
by  inspection,  of  determining  what  force  x>f  the  agent  is  requisite  for 
the  special  case.  ^^  Judge  in  your  wisdom  and  awake  your  senses,  that 
jou  may  the  better  judge ;" — ^leam  not  to  be  mere  routineers — mise- 
rable machines  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities.  Kick  the  authorities 
oat  of  doors,  and  be  yourselves  authority  for  yourselves.  This  is  the 
way  to  show  yourselves  free  and  independent,  and  it  is  the  only  way ; 
for,  if  you  think  yea  or  nay  because  Hippocrates  or  Sydenham  thought 
so,  you  are  their  slave,  their  vassal.  Venerate  those  good  and  great 
men — they  are  worthy  of  veneration;  but,  though  masters  in  one  sense, 
yet  are  they  not  my  master — nor  your  master. 

You  will  meet  with  many  cases  of  engorged  and  inflamed  cervix, 
that  will  not  get  well  until  you  cure  the  constitution — ^because  many  of 
Aem  are  merely  local  results  of  constitutional  disorders.  Constitutional 
disorders,  did  I  say?  What  is  a  constitutional  disorder?  In  my 
opinion,  a  constitutional  disorder  is  synonymous  with  a  nervous  dis- 
order— a  disorder  of  the  nervous  mass.  That  nervous  mass  is  the 
creature.  If  it,  if  the  creature  be  sick,  the  dependencies  of  it  are 
liable  to  fall  into  morbid  states.  Many  of  the  uterine  maladies  are 
mere  expressions  of  a  feebleness  or  of  a  dyscrasy  of  the  nervous  mass ; 
and  most  of  such  cases  are  dependent  upon  debility  of  that  mass. 
The  means  of  redintegrating  a  debilitated  nervous  system  consist  chiefly 
in  prudent  alimentation,  and  in  the  use  of  corroborants,  as  iron,  wine, 
vegetable  bitters,  air,  and  judicious  exercise.  All  cases  of  womb  dis- 
ease, therefore,  are  not  to  be  best  treated  by  sending  the  woman  to 
bed  for  months  together ;  on  the  contrary,  some  of  them  admit,  and 
even  demand  a  treatment  by  exercise,  and  by  all  the  arts  we  possess 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  ratio  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the 
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blood,  and  the  redaction  of  the  figure  for  the  watery  element  of  it*  It 
boots  not  that  I  should  here  repeat  the  commendations,  already  reite- 
rated in  this  Yolume,  of  the  metallic  iron  of  Mr.  Qudrenne.  Indeed, 
since  my  first  publication  on  that  subject,  the  iron  by  hydrogen  has 
been  so  popularized,  that  it  is  in  general  use  by  the  profession  of  this 
country.  Let  your  patient  use  the  iron  then  in  two  grain  doses,  to  be 
taken  on  a  full  stomach.  Let  her  breakfast  on  wine  and  water,  with 
bread  and  meat  or  eggs ;  and  give  her  a  full  dinner  of  meat  and  vege* 
tables,  with  her  wine  and  water  to  wash  it  down  withal. 

I  must  warn  you  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  slow  process  of  some 
of  the  cures — never  tire  of  acting  reasonably.  Ton  may  pause  in 
order  to  consider  whether  your  treatment  is  really  doing  good  or  no ; 
and  whether  you  ought  not  from  time  to  time  to  change  your  agenta— • 
whether  a  few  leeches,  well  timed,  might  not  assist  in  the  subduction  of 
the  uterine  hypersemia — whether  you  ought  not  to  allow  a  velvety 
sponge  as  big  as  a  walnut,  imbibed  full  of  a  solution  of  extract  of  oo» 
nium,  or  of  belladonna,  or  morphia,  to  lie  in  contact  with  the  cervix 
for  a  few  hours  daily,  or  every  other  day. 

You  should  consider  the  probable  usefulness  for  the  patient  of  a 
cupping  or  a  blister  on  the  sacrum  or  the  hypogastrium,  or  a  seton  above 
the  symphysis  pubis. 

Think  whether  a  dose  of  compound  powder  of  jalap,  taken  thrioe  a 
week,  might  not  dislodge  the  intra-pelvio  irritations  of  your  patient. 

Think  on  the  power  of  the  warm-bath,  the  sits-bath,  the  emollient 
enema,  and  the  nightly  use  of  an  anodyne  enema,  as  remedies. 

Think  whether  the  engorgement  and  the  pain  may  not  depend  upon 
a  deviation  or*a  prolapse  of  the  organ,  and  whether  the  true  remedy  is 
not  to  be  found  in  some  form  of  the  pessary.  * 

G.  D.  M. 


LETTER    XX. 

POLYPUS   UTERI. 

Oentlemen:  Let  us  now  proceed  to  make  some  inquiries  concern* 
ing  polypus  of  the  womb ;  and,  I  ask,  is  it  not  obvious  that  all  the 
tissues  of  a  living  body  i^re  ever  undergoing  a  perpetual  accretion  and 
waste ;  that  the  perfect  balance  between  this  deposit  and  absorption 
maintains  all  the  organs  and  the  parts,  and  the  whole  body  in  one  even 
tenor  of  health,  of  weight,  and  dimensions,  for  months  and  years  of 
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tine ;  and  thftt  the  Ices  of  snoh  a  balance  or  eqoableneM  in  the  waste 
•ad  deposit  changes  the  weight  and  dimensions  as  well  as  the  health 
of  the  bodj,  or' of  anj  of  the  parts  or  organs  of  it?  But  when  the 
aoeretions  of  a  part  bec(»ne  ezoessive,  then  we  have  either  a  hyper- 
trophy or  a  tumor.  We  cannot  have  a  tumor  nor  a  hypertrophy  of 
the  whole  body,  unless  yon  please  to  regard  King  David's  antagonist 
the  son  of  Anak,  as  a  mere  hypertrophied  man ! 

It  18  one  of  the  standing  miracles  of*  nature,  that  the  bodies  of  crea* 
tores  are  maintained  at  one  even  tenor,  not  only  through  the  lifetime 
of  the  particular  individual,  but  from  age  to  age.  Thus,  a  single  her- 
ring shall  develop  three  hundred  thousand  eggs,  from  each  of  which 
shall  be  evolved  a  herring,  whose  weight  in  no  instance,  perhaps,  in  the 
eosntlesa  myriads  of  that  tribe,  will  ever  be  found  to  exceed  by  one 
hundred  per  cent,  the  weight  of  a  perfect  ish  of  its  genus  Clupea. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  army  of  wild  pigeons  so  numerous  as  to  darken 
the  air  for  days  and  days  of  its  migratory  flight  will  not  contain  a  single 
pigeon  as  large  artbe  barn-door  fowl;  because  each  genus  of  creatures, 
by  its  miraculous  generic  law,  is  limited  to  a  certain  stature,  weight,  and 
dimensions. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  vegetable  tribes.  You  shall  never 
expect  to  see  an  arbutus  rival  the  forest  oak,  nor  a  violet'  to  grow  on  the 
hraoehea  of  a  trunk  as  tall  as  the  plane-tree.  You  wonder  not,  nor  . 
become  amased  at  this  miraculous  order ;  but  you  and  all  your  county 
vonld  turn  out  in  crowds  to  see  an  ear  of  Indian  com  growing  on  a 
wheat  stalky  or  a  magnolia  grandiflora  blossoming  on  the  tender  vine  of 
a  caeumber.  You  are,  therefore,  not  surprised  at  the  daily  miracle  set 
before  your  eyes  in  the  order  and  regularity  of  Nature's  operations ; 
but  you  are  startled,  and  lift  up  your  hands  in  a  gesture  of  wonderment, 
whMi  she  errs,  and  in  her  errors  gives  rise  to  some  unnatural  form  or 
cottjuaction ;  you  think  of  a 

"  Sttcolom  VyrtbM,  nova  monstia  qnssta." 

Do  you  not  perceive  reasons  to  be  far  more  surprised,  when  you  observe 
that  men  and  women  too  are  found  to  live  out  their  threescore  years 
and  ten,  and  even  longer,  without  having  experienced,  during  their 
whole  life,  a  single  deviation  from  the  natural  forms  and  weights  of 
their  organs,  or  of  their  external  configuration  ? 

There  can  never  be  deposited  in  an  organ  any  atom  or  moleoulum  of 
its  constituent  tissue,  but  by  an  act  of  a  bloodvessel,  which  puts  it 
down  in  its  place,  and  puts  down  the  true  physical  elements  in  the  right 
place.  But  the  bloodvessel  that  carries  and  deposits  the  molecule  can 
only  deposit  it  under  the  indicating  and  controlling  force  of  the  accom- 
18 
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panying  nerve.  You  are  very  well  aware  that  each  organ  has  its  own 
nutritious  artery  to  convey  to  it  the  materials  for  its  daily  accretion  ; 
that  it  has  its  lymphatic  absorbent,  to  remove  the  daily  detritus  of  the 
life  of  the  organ ;  and  also  its  generic  nerve,  which  indicates  and  con- 
trols, by  its  force,  the  kind,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  the  daily  deposit, 
and  the  kind  and  amount  of  the  daily  absorption. 

You  do  not  doubt,  if  the  generic  nerve  becomes  compressed,  or  is  tied 
or  cut  oif,  or  softened,  that  the  ^rgan  will  waste  away,  or  become  atro- 
phied, however  sound  and  perfect  the  artery  may  remain ;  or,  if  too 
energetic  in  its  indication  and  compulsion  of  the  daily  deposit,  that  the 
organ  may  become  inflamed  or  hypertrophied,  from  a  faulty  rate  of 
action  of  the  generic  nerve. 

In  the  womb,  for  example,  the  daily  detritus  and  accretions  of  life 
will  maintain  the  form,  consistence,  and  weight  of  that  body  in  one  even 
tenor,  for  a  lifetime,  if  it  continue  obedient  to  the  generic  law  of  its 
^  development — ^for  that  law  which  tends  to  keep  it  always  two  inches 
long,  and  of  the  weight  of  two  ounces,  and  of  a  certain  form,  is  as  truly 
a  generic  law  for  the  womb  as  is  the  law  that  determines  the  genus 
Bos,  or  Equus  for  those  genera.  But,  if  it  disobey  its  generic  law  I 
What  then? 

Now,  in  the  code  of  morals — ^the  Decalogue — ^we  have  plainly  set 
down  for  our  guidance  certain  rules  or  laws  of  action,  to  be  obedient  to 
which,  or  to  be  disobedient  to  which,  constitutes  us  good  or  bad  men, 
righteous  or  sinners. 

So,  in  the  physical  nature  of  living  beings,  there  is  a  law  which 
they  ought  to  obey,  and  be  bound  by ;  if  they  disobey !  if  they  fail  to  be 
governed  by  the  provisions  ordained  for  their  just  maintenance !  then 
they  may  be  likened  to  sinners  against  the  moral  law.  They,  in  fact, 
do  sin,  rebel  against  or  contemn  the  law  ordained  for  their  govam- 
ment,  their  protection,  and  security.  In  this  physical  disobedience,  I 
can  perceive  a  close  analogy  with  moral  disobedience.  In  each,  it  is 
the  first  step  that  is  fatal — e*e8t  le  premier  pa$  qui  eoHU.  In  the  moral 
law,  the  first  sin,  or  corruption,  leads  to  still  renewed  wickedness,  until 
the  whole  moral  constitution  of  the  man  is  subverted,  changed,  and 
ruined,  and  becomes  a  mass  of  moral  pollution.  So,  in  the  physical,  or 
organic  sin ;  the  first  error  is  followed  by  the  second,  until  the  entire 
constitution  of  the  organ  is  subverted  and  ruined  so  completely,  so  com- 
pletely changed,  that  the  most  expert  anatomist  can  no  longer  detect 
its  old  familiar  features  in  the  depraved  and  heterologue  mass  that  lies 
under  his  scalpel  or  is  scanned  by  means  of  his  doublet. 

In  the  hopeless  wreck  of  the  moral  creature,  brought  about  by  vicious 
indulgence,  the  voice  of  conscience  is  raised  in  vain,  the  appeal  of  reason 
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18  powerless;  the  invitation  of  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  like  the  idle 
wind,  and  suasion  and  argument  equally  fail  to  recall  him  to  the  path 
of  dnty  and  safety.  Just  so  is  it  in  the  physical  sin  of  the  organs ; 
when  they  have  fairly  broken  the  generic  law,  they  continue  free  from 
aD  foture  bonds,  and  go,  like  the  idle  wind,  where  they  list,  and  no  one 
knows  whither.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  apply  the  restraints  of  your 
hygienic  and  therapeutic  forces.  The  heterologue  mass  has  no  generic 
law,  and  the  cry  of  the  rest  of  the  organs  that  suffer  for  its  rebellion, 
like  the  cry  of  society  against  the  breaker  of  the  common  law  and  the 
contemner  of  the  statute,  is  raised  for  ears  that  are  deaf.  Such  an 
organ  is  become  like  a  wild  horse  in  a  boundless  plain,  that  scorns  the 
caress ;  and,  fleeter  than  the  winds,  will  not  bend  his  neck  to  the  accus- 
tomed rein. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  having  witnessed  to-day, 
June  10th,  the  dissection  of  a  preparation  brought  into  the  city  by  two 
medical  gentlemen  from  a  distant  county.  Prof.  Horner  made  the  ex« 
amination.  The  whole  mass  weighed  thirty  pounds,  and  consisted  of  a 
womb,  very  much  thinned  and  attenuated,  which,  upon  being  laid  open 
by  an  incision  from  the  fundus  to  the  os  uteri,  disclosed  a  solid  tumor, 
whose  weight  could  not  have  been  less  than  twenty-nine  pounds  avoirs 
dupois.  This  solid  mass  was  a  fibrous  polypus^  springing  apparently 
from  the  side,  not  the  fundus  of  the  uterus ;  and  attached  here  and 
there  by  strong  exudation  or  accidental  attachments — the  results  of 
pressure  and  inflammation  long  endured. 

Now,  this  vast  mass  probably  sprung,  at  the  beginning,  from  the 
v^  slightest  aberration  of  the  development  force.  The  offence  was 
small,  and  then  became  greater,  until,  in  the  end,  you  see  how  ^^  rank" 
it  was.  What  therapeutical  power  could  you  bring  to  bear  as  a  control 
upon  such  a  heterologue  mass  as  this  polypus  of  twenty-nine  pounds 
avoirdupois ;  a  polypus  whose  sole  connection  with  the  liring  constitu- 
tion of  the  poor  victim  it  destroyed  may  have  been  by  a  root,  neck,  or 
pedicle,  not  bigger  than  your  thumb  ? 

Don't  yon  see  what  a  physical  sinner  it  was,  and  how  small  was  its 
first  offence?    It  had  broken  its  generic  law,  and  you  perceive  the  end. 

Let  tB  take  good  heed  that,  in  our  small  and  venial  offences,  we  do 
not  at  last  come  to  say  with  the  king — 

**0h,  mj  offence  is  rank;  it  smella  to  hearen!" 

This  parallel  between  thjB  moral  and  physical  states  of  disobedience 
to  the  laws  that  ought  to  govern  both,  I  have  run  in  order  that  I  might 
biply  impress  your  minds,  and  my  own  also,  with  clearer  perceptions 
of  what  we  have  to  hope,  and  what  we  have  to  fear  and  do  in  the  con* 
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duct  of  these  makcEefl  that  are,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term, 
ehimrgieal.  I  also  wish  that  the  analogy  I  have  set  forth  may  not  be 
irithoat  some  advantage  in  its  moral,  since  from  it  we  may  lay  to  heart 
the  equal  neeesstty,  in  morals  and  physics,  of  opposing  the  very  begin* 
nings  of  evil ;  and  since  we  onght,  like  Jacqnee  in  the  forest,  to  be  able 
to  find  ^'  sermons  in  stones,  books  in  the  nmning  brooks,  and  good  m 
everything." 

But  let  as  leave  moralising,  and  retom  to  ovnr  physic ;  all  the  cavitiea 
of  the  living  body,  as  the  cavity  of  the  nostrils,  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  the  womb^  and  even  some  of  the  solid  parts,  are  liable  to  beooase 
the  seats  of  excrescence  or  growths,  some  of  which  take  die  name  of 
polypus,  which  is  a  tumor  growing  by  a  narrow  neck,  or  root,  oat  of 
any  superficies,  and  extending  itself  in  length  and  breadth  to  an  extent 
limked  only  by  the  daration  of  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  by  accidental 
strangulation,  or  death  taking  place  in  the  tumor  itself. 

Such  a  tnmor  is  a  polypus,  which  may  be  either  hard  or  soft,  beii^ 
called  in  the  former  case  a  fibrous,  and  in  the  latter  a  cellular  or  eell- 
alo-vaaciilar  polypns*  Such  a  tomor  possesses  a  low  oi^ganic  life/  It 
has  a  scai^y  traceable  interior  circulation,  while  its  superficial  ciroii- 
lation  is  in  many  eases  active  enough  to  give  rise  to  profuse  hemorrhage  : 
without  some  int^nal  cirenlaticm,  it  would  be  subject  to  decomposition  ; 
without  an  active  superficial  circulation^  it  would  not  grow.  Its  growth 
is  supposed  to  be  peripheral. 

A  polypus  of  the  womb  is  far  from  being  a  rare  chirurgical  malady* 
A  polypus  growing  from  the  interior  of  the  uterua  may  be  supposed  to 
be,  in  its  earliest  state,  a  small  excrescence  like  a  papula,  which,  risii^ 
higher  and  becoming  broader  at  the  base  for  a  certain  space  of  time^ 
ceases  at  length  to  grow  at  the  base  in  breadth,  but  elongates  itself^ 
spreads  out  into  an  utero»morpho«s  mass,  filling  the  cavity  of  the  orgsas 
more  and  more  as  it  grows  largmr  and  larger,  sometimes  distending  the 
uterus  enormously,  as  in  th^  instance  above  mentioned,  and  in  other 
instances  pressing  itself  into  the  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri>  and  so  dilat- 
ing it  as  to  find  its  way  at  last  through  the  os  tincsB,  iriience  it  slowly 
advances  into  the  vagina,  then  expanding  in  a  lateral  direction,  so  as  at 
length  greatly  to  distend  that  organ,  and  at  last,  when  sufficiently 
grown,  emerging  from  the  genitalia  in  form  like  a  pear. 

A  polypus,  then,  is  a  tumor  either  fibrous  or  cellular — ^that  is,  eithor 
hard  or  soft ;  springing  by  a  narrow  neck  or  stalk  from  the  womb,  and 
increasing  in  sise  daily,  so  ss  to  distend  and  fill  up  the  womb  to  a  con* 
siderable  siie :  or,  otherwise,  it  may  dilate  the  neck  and  mouth  of  the 
womb,  so  as  soon  to  come  forth  into  the  vagina,  or  even  to  project 
beyond  the  ostium  vaginm. 
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A  polypos  win  not,  in  all  cases,  come  ont  of  the  womb;  espeoiaUy 
will  it  not  oome  twih  to  disdose  its  true  natore  in  those  cases  where 
accidental  adhesions  have  taken  place  between  it  and  the  womb.  In 
sack  a  ease  of  adhenims,  it  would  be  in  vain  that  the  womb  should 
nske  eSMTts  to  cast  out  the  incumbraooe ;  no  pain  nor  contraction  could 
get  it  forth  from  a  cavity  to  vrfaich  it  has  become  attached  in  con80> 
qasnce  of  adhesiTe  inflammation.  In  all  cases,  however,  where  the  sde 
comieetioa  of  Ae  polypus  and  womb  is  to  be  found  at  the  root  or  neck 
of  the  polypus  we  have  reason  to  ezpeet,  in  the  long  run,  that  the 
uterus  will  become  irritated  into  contractile  or  labor-pains,  and  cast  it 
out  just  as  it  does  cast  out  a  dead  ovum  or  embryo  that  has  perished  in 
the  early  months  of  pregnancy. 

It  is  very  pOssiUe  that  the  earliest  beginnings  of  a  uterine  polypus 
may  consist  merely  in  hypertrophy  of  some  superficial  layer  of  the 
womb,  or  else  in  a  hypertrophy  of  some  area  of  its  tubular  mucous  mem* 
hiane  only,  and  that  the  tumor,  in  this  SMse,  is  either  a  part,  and  a  real 
part  of  the  womb  itself,  a  fibroid  partaking  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
uterine  tissue:  or,  if  it  consist  of  idtered  mucous  lamina  only,  it  will  be 
soft,  or  oeUular-^-bnt,  wheAer  the  growth  proceeds  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  come  to  be  mther  a  fibrous  or  a  cellular  polypus,  it  caaaot  be 
supposed  that  it  will  go  very  far  before  the  new  accretion  will  become 
really  heterologue,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  mass  growing  from  the  uterine 
surface,  nourished  by  branches  of  the  uterine  or  spermatic  artery,  yet 
retaining,  in  its  histological  character,  no  true  features  of  the  womb 
from  whence  it  derived  its  origin.  I  have  met  with  instances  of  enor^ 
mous  enlargement  and  malignant  degeneration  of  the  whole  inner  or 
iiniBg  membrane  or  mucous  lamina  of  the  womb. 

Such  a  tumor  has  no  generical  limit ;  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  natural 
body,  though  it  is  attached  to,  and  derived  from  it ;  it  might  grow  to 
the  weight  of  a  ton,  could  it  be  supposed  to  continue  in  the  reception  of 
its  pabulum  from  the  uterine  branches  to  which  it  owes  its  existence. 
It  has  no  generic  delimitary  term ;  and  it  can  have  none ;  seeing  that 
it  carries  with  it  no  special  absorUag  apparatus  to  counteract  the  accre- 
tion power  whidi  it  receives  from  the  vassel  that  makes  the  deposit  and 
from  its  nerve.  It  is  probable,  as  I  before  said,  that  most  of  the  in- 
crease which  it  reoeives  is  derived  from  tiie  exterior  surface  of  the 
tumor,  whidi,  even  in  the  most  enormous  tumors  of  the  womb,  it  is 
said,  may  be  suoeessfnUy  injected  upon  the  more  superficial  portions. 
Dr.  Th.  Safford  Lee  tells  you,  at  page  8  of  his  book  on  TumarM  0/  th4 
Uteruij  that  an  injection  may  be  made  to  penetrate  ^Hhe  morbid 
mass,"  and  that  2268,  2270,  and  2266,  in  Ouy's  Hospital,  are  cases 
in  which  the  injection  has  been  made ;  but  surely,  Dr.  L.  would  not 
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suppoBe  that  saoh  a  tumor  as  he  has  beaotifnlly  figared  in  Fig.  2  of  his 
plate  oould  possibly  be  injected  by  the  anatomist ;  at  least  not  the 
whole  of  it. 

Sach  a  tomor  carries  with  it,  in  its  augmentation,  delicate  prolonga^ 
tions  of  the  arterioles  and  capillaries,  from  which  it  draws  the  material 
of  its  daily  accretions.  It  probably  also  carries  with  it  a  certaiB 
amount  or  form  of  nerre  fibrils,  withoat  the  presence  of  which  it  woald 
be  sobject  to  putrefaction ;  but  those  ifenre  fibrils  may  reasonably  be 
deemed  to  be  imperfect  in  their  action,  and  as  serring  merely  to  retain 
the  growing  mass  in  vital  relation  to  the  body  of  the  woman,  yet  unable 
to  restrain  and  modify  the  accretions  as  they  can  and  do  in  healthy 
normal  function  of  the  development  forces.  I  deem  that  there  cannot 
be  truly  any  life  where  there  is  no  cerebral  or  nerve  matter ;  but  I  can 
well  conceive  that,  in  the  case  of  the  most  extreme  deviations  as  to 
form,  magnitude,  and  consistence  of  organs  or  parts,  by  their  conver* 
sion  into  tumors,  there  must  accompany  them  portions  of  nerve  matter, 
deriving  a  source  from  the  nervous  system  of  the  patients,  yet  so  im- 
perfectly connected  with  it  by  constitution  or  power  as  to  lose  the 
faculty  of  controlling  the  development  of  such  said  organs  or  parts. 
Certainly,  wherever  there  runs  a  bloodvessel,  there  must  be  an  ac- 
companying nerve ;  for  a  vessel  is  ever  acoompanied,  and  as  it  were 
sheathed  in  a  nerve-plexus. 

If  this  view  of  the  case  be  just,  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  modify 
or  control  the  growth  of  such  a  tumor,  by  means  of  drugs  and  medi- 
cines  administered  internally;  since,  however  powerfully  such  drags 
and  medicines  might  be  able  to  modify  the  actions  of  the  woman's  con* 
stitution  under  its  natural  physiological  laws,  they  could  not  reach  in 
their  influence,  not  in  any  degree  control  the  accretion  forces  employed 
in  the  production  of  the  polypus ;  which,  being  heterologue,  will  not, 
neither  indeed  can,  come  under  obedience  to  the  specific  or  generic 
physiological  law  of  the  woman's  life;  a  law  with  which  it  has  no  longer 
any  lot  or  part,  beyond  that  of  living  as  long  as  she  lives,  preying  as 
a  parasite  upon  her  materials,  and  sending  back  no  answering  organie 
iniuences  to  serve  in  maintaining  that  beautiful  harmony  of  the  or- 
ganisms  whose  oonoert  of  action  is  life.  Such  a  growth  is  not  a  part 
or  parcel  of  the  economy ;  it  is  not  like  one  of  the  members  of  a  fitmily 
or  a  flock,  but  is  like  a  stranger  or  a  thirf  and  a  robber,  that  has  entered 
in  by  guile  or  by  violence,  to  dwell  among  them  and  to  disturb  and  de* 
stroy  them. 

Hence  you  see  that  such  tumors  are  to  be  treated  ehimrgically  aad 
not  medically.    They  may  be  extirpated^  they  cannot  be  cured.    Save 
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Touraelres  and  your  patients,  therefore,  the  trouble  and  loes  of  using 
physic  or  drags. 

In  a  womb  that  becomes  the  seat  of  a  polypus,  it  is  natural  to  expect 
the  signs  of  uterine  irritation.  Therefore,. as  soon  as  the  excrescence 
begins  to  acquire  a  certain  Tolume,  and  to  press  upon  and  distend  the 
caTity  of  the  organ,  we  may  expect  to  fiud  the  fruits  of  such  irritation 
in  diseased  sensations,  as  pain,  weight,  tension,  modification  of  the 
menstrua,  white  and  sanguine  discharges,  &c.  It  is  true  that  we 
shall  not  be  able,  in  the  early  stages,  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  such  a 
tumor,  because,  when  it  inhabits  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  and  expands 
that  portion  of  the  organ  only,  it  may  not  in  the  least  degree  change 
the  form  and  dimensions  or  resistance  of  the  cervix.  We  have  no  art 
and  no  skill,  under  such  a  state  of  things,  to  pronounce  confidently  as 
to  the  existence  of  a  tumor;  though  we  may  be  induced  to  infer  it  from 
the  total  absence  of  signs  of  other  malady.  It  is  inaccessible  to  our 
touch  or  sense. 

A  woman,  otherwise  in  good  health,  shall,  at  irregular  periods,  be 
attadced  with  uterine  hemorrhage,  whether  moderate-  or  violent,  and 
when  you  come  to  make  your  diagnosis  you  can  by  no  means  discover 
that  there  is  any  inflammation,  ulceration,  deviation,  hypertrophy,  ple- 
thtyra,  &c.,  on  which  to  rely  as  sufficient  cause  for  the  irregular  and 
alarming  attacks  of  flooding. 

You  are  fully  resolved  that  it  is  not  a  menstrual  hemorrhage,  for  the 
causes  of  menstruation  are  not  so  irregular  in  their  operation  as  to  allow 
you  to  call  it  mensual  hemorrhage ;  what  course  will  you  take  to  clear 
up  the  difficulty  ?  I  see  not  what  other  recourse  there  is  than  that  of 
accusing  a  polypus  of  the  womb.  The  womb-sound  or  womb-probe  will 
not,  I  think,  throw  any  very  clear  light  upon  the  case  for  you.  The 
vaginal  taxis  and  the  hypogastric  exploration  cannot  clear  up  your 
difficulty,  if  the  polyp  be  yet  a  very  small  one.  It  is  a  process  of 
ratiocination  that  leads  you  to  the  one  and  only  possible  conclusion. 
The  case  is  one  of  a  polypus,  because  it  could  be  nothing  else. 

I  have  not  been  afraid  to  make  such  a  diagnosis.  I  had  for  ten 
years  the  care  of  a  female,  who,  at  the  age  of  about  thirty  years,  was 
repeatedly  attacked  with  the  most  alarming  uterine  hemorrhage,  accom- 
panied with  severe  pelvic  and  hypogastric  pains.  I  do  not  suppose  I 
have  ever  met  with  more  violent  hemorrhages  of  the  womb  than  in  the 
person  alluded  to.  It  seemed  scarcely  credible  that  she  could  survive 
the  attacks.  She  was  very  thin,  and  feeble,  and  pale,  and  rachitic.  I 
never  could  detect  any  augmentation  of  the  sise  of  the  fundus  and  body 
of  the  womb  by  the  Touch,  or  by  external  palpation,  and  yet  so  free 
was  she  from  all  the  symptoms  of  other  disorders  of  the  interior  of  the 
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womb  that  I  ventored  to  tell  her  she  had  polypus,  which  at  some  fotare 
day  would  surely  disclose  itself. 

I  was  called,  in  the  course  of  consecutire  years,  Doany  times  to  this 
person,  on  account  of  the  frightful  hemorrhage  and  pain  with  which  abe 
was  attacked ;  and  I  repeatedly  explored  the  case  by  the  Taginal  and 
rectal  Touch,  and  the  hypogastric  palpation.  I  could  never  detect  any 
certain  physical  signs  of  the  malady,  but  rested  conyinoed  that  a  polyp«B 
was  concealed  within  the  womb.  At  length,  amidst  the  seyerest  pelvio 
pain  and  a  great  flooding,  the  polypus  was  expelled  into  the  vagina,  and 
I  removed  it  with  Dr.  Oooch's  double  canula.  After  which,  she  had 
no  more  return  of  the  hemorrhage.  But  she  died,  two  years  laler^ 
with  pulmonary  consumption,  connected  with  a  distressing  rachitis,  and 
precipitated,  I  suppose,  by  the  extreme  debility  brought  on  by  ten  years 
of  repeated  hemorrhages.  Life  had  become  a  burden  to  her,  and  she 
died  with  a  countenance  beaming  with  smiles,  as  she  faintly  repeated, 
in  broken  and  scarce  audible  whispers,  the  beautiful  verses — 

Vital  tpark  of  heayenly  flame ! 
Quit,  oh  I  quit  tlua  mortal  ft«iiie ; 
Tremblings  hoping,  lingering,  flying ; 
Oh,  the  pain,  the  blise  of  dying ! 
Cease,  fond  natare,  cease  thy  strife. 
And  let  me  langniah  into  Hfe  I 

Do  you  ask  me  why,  in  a  Letter  on  Diseases  of  Women,  I  cite  these 
mal-il-propos  memoranda  of  a  death*bed ;  and  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  our  subject  ?  I  answer  that  my  Letters  are  about  women,  as 
well  as  their  diseases  and  remedies.  I  would  not  forego  this  opporta* 
nity  connected  with  her  case,  to  make  mention  of  one  unknown,  hum- 
ble, truly  pious,  whose  gracious  manners,  whose  noble  sentiments  and 
heaven-tempered  spirit,  as  well  as  her  willing  submission  to  an  inevita- 
ble and  painful  fate,  filled  me  with  admiration  of  the  characteristics  of* 
woman.  I  have  seen  a  man  die  with  the  dignity  of  a  Christian  and  a 
gentleman  ;  none  but  a  woman  could  die  with  such  gentle  and  feminine 
grace  and  beauty  as  poor  Anne  Ryder.  In  her,  her  nature  was  wh<dly 
unchanged  until  the  last  dull  clogs  of  her  mortality  were  already  cast 


off. 
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There  is  nothing  so  diflScult,  my  dear  young  friends,  as  to  become  a 
physician  from  the  reading  of  mere  descriptions  of  disease  in  the  hooka. 
To  read  those  descriptions  is  well,  nay,  indispensable.  But  to  understand 
them,  one  must  see  the  cases,  and  compare  them  with  the  book  descrip- 
tion. I  can  hardly  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  be  peculiarly  successful 
in  teaching  you  how  to  discriminate  between  the  different  maladies  that 
are  often  characterised  by  the  same  outward  signs.    Let  me  hope,  how- 
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ever,  that  I  can  describe  a  case  and  a  conTersation  that  I  had  some  time 
ago  with  a  patient ;  and  we  shall  see  whether  I  can  give  yon  a  clearer 
▼lew  than  you  now  have,  of  the  method  of  proceeding,  and  of  the  ra- 
tienale  of  an  opini^m,  that  you  may  readily  form  withoat  greatly  vexing 
yoar  patient* 

Notwithstanding  some  of  the  critics  who  honored  the  first  edition  of 
these  letters  with  their  notice  have  rated  me  seyerely  for  introducing 
these  dialogues,  I  hope  yon  will  not  disapprove  of  them.  I  desire 
only  to  make  my  meaning  plain  to  yon  who  are  yonng  and  inexperienced. 
Hence  I  am  willing  to  bear  the  reproach  of  the  literary  martinets,  if, 
by  so  doing,  I  can  make  yon  understand  these  mysteries,  which  I  fear 
some  of  the  reviewers  themselves  have  no  very  clear  notions  of.  I 
wish  yon  to  look  in  with  me  upon  a  patient  of  mine,  and  hear  me  talk 
to  her,  and  judge  why  I  ask  her  certain  questions,  and  conceive  what 
inferences  I  deduce  from  her  answers.  I  am  going  to  tell  yon  a  true 
story ;  why  should  I  not  tell  it  in  my  own  way  ?  I  am  sure  a  writer 
should  use  his  own  manner,  and  not  that  of  another,  if  he  should  be 
trdy  desirous  to  set  before  his  reader  any  statement  of  facts  or  argu« 
ment.     Here  is  my  story,  and  it  is  a  true  one. 

The  person  in  question  was  a  very  tall,  slender  woman,  a  widow,  who 
lived  in  Sugar  Alley,  near  Seventh  Street;  she  may  have  been  some 
thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  had  children. 

When  I  wient  to  her  chamber,  she  sat  at  an  open  window  sewing  the 
leather  binding  on  a  truss,  whiph  was  her  trade  or  occupation.  The 
room  was  about  fifteen  feet  square;  and  I  seated  myself  near  the  door, 
while  she  sat  at  the  window,  say  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  ofil  She  was  a 
stranger  to  me,  and  I  said, 

^  You  wished  to  see  me  as  to  your  health  ?" 

'*  Yes,  doctor,  I  have  been  long  sick,  and  knowing  that  you  attend 
■May  women,  I  was  in  hopes  you  eould  tell  me  what's  the  matter." 

**  Why,  you  look  very  pale ;  too  pale  and  weak  to  work,  I  should  say. 
Pray,  how  long  have  you  been  so  ?" 

^  Oh,  a  long  time,  sir."    ' 

**  What  makes  you  so  pale,  though  T" 

«« I  am  all  the  time  unmZZ." 

^  I  should  think  so.    How  long  have  you  been  unwell  f 

^  Six  years  and  a  half." 

*'  Six  years  and  a  half !  Do  you  mean  really  to  say  six  years  and 
a  half  r 

*^  Yes,  sir.  I  have  not  been  free  from  my  courses  for  six  years  and 
mhalf?" 

^  What !  not  one  day  t" 
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"  No ;  not  one  day." 

'^  Tell  me ;  are  you  seriouB  when  yoa  say  that  lor  six  years  and  a  half 
you  have  not  been  a  single  day  without  an  issae  of  blood  Y* 

*^  Yes,  sir,  perfectly  serious  ;  I  have  not  passed  a  day  without  a  ahowi 
and  sometimes  a  flooding,  for  six  years  and  a  half.'' 

^^  Bat  that  is  enormous ;  yet  to  look  at  your  face  and  hands,  and  to 
see  how  pale  you  are,  one  might  well  belioTe  it." 

"  It  is  perfectly  true." 

"Have  you  any  pain ?" 

"No,  only  weakness." 

"  No  pain  in  your  back,  nor  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels,  nor 
thighs?" 

"  Not  the  least ;  only  weak." 

"  No  offensive  discharge  V* 

"No,  sir." 

'^  No  burning  sensation,  no  shooting  pain  within,  and  between  the 
two  hips?" 

"  Not  the  least." 

"  Are  you  much  untoell  still  ?" 

"  Sometimes  very  much — sometimes  not  much — ^but  I'm  never  with- 
out it." 

"  Any  trouble  about  makbg  water  T" 

"No,  sir." 

"  No  pain  at  the  stool  ?  no  difficulty  ?" 

"Never." 

"  And  you  have  no  offensive  discharges  ?" 

*fNone." 

"  Then  you  have  a  polypus  of  the  womb." 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

"  It  is  a  tumor,  or  lump  that  grows  in  the  womb ;  it  has  a  narrow 
neck,  which  lets  it  hang  out  of  the  womb  into  the  passage ;  it  has 
bloodvessels,  that  always  bleed." 

"  What  causes  it  ?" 

^^I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  Nobody  knows;  it  comes  without  any 
ascertainable  cause ;  it  comes  in  women  who  bear  children,  and  in  those 
that  have  never  had  any,  as  well  as  in  unmarried  women." 

"  What  can  be  done  for  it  ?" 

"  It  can  be  removed  with  a  ligature;  that  is,  by  tying  a  string  round 
its  neck,  whereupon  it  will  fall  off,  and  then  you  will  bleed  no  more ; 
but,  if  you  do  not  lose  your  blood,  you  will  grow  strong  and  healthy 
again." 

"  But  I  cannot  let  you  do  it." 
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'*  Yoa  ought  to  have  it  done;  at  least,  you  ought  to  have  it  examined, 
for,  though  I  am  very  sure  of  finding  the  polypus,  I  hare  never  yet 
had  any  eensible  sign  of  it.    I  only  jadge  it  to  be  there." 

"  I  cannot." 

'*  Very  well,  madam.  Tou  have  bled  six  years  and  a  half;  you  are 
greatly  reduced ;  your  blood  is  thin  as  water,  and  if  you  go  on  much 
longer,  there  is  fear  you  will  have  a  dropsy,  and  then  lose  your  life. 
Would  that  be  wise,  or  foolish  ?'* 

^  I  can't  help  it ;  I  cannot  think  of  being  examined." 

^*  Very  well ;  it  is  your  aifair,  not  mine.  I  baye  no  other  advice  for 
the  present  than  that  you  should  carefully  revolve  the  prospect  before 
you,  and,  if  you  should  change  your  mind,  you  can  let  me  know  if  you 
should  desire  to  see  me." 

And  so  I  left  her  to  her  reflections.  On  the  next  day  she  begged 
me  to  return.  I  went  to  her,  taking  my  Gooch's  canula  with  me,  and 
found  a  soft  polypus,  large  as  an  egg,  on  the  neck  of  which  I  threw 
Gooch's  ligature,  and  the  tumor  fell  off  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours; 
after  which  she  had  no  more  hemorrhage,  but  recovered  her  health  and 
strength. 

Now  the  above  is,  I  think,  very  near  literally  the  conversation  I  had 

with  Mrs. ,  and  since  you  have  read  it,  I  ask  you  what  other 

opinion  I  could  possibly  take  up  as  to  her  case  ? 

She  had  no  pain ;  therefore  she  could  have  no  carcinoma :  she  had 
BO  disagreeable  odor  of  the  discharge  ;  dfortwri,  she  could  not  have 
cancer ;  she  had  been  unwell  six  years  and  a  half  without  a  day's  in- 
termission ;  but  that  was  not  the  character  of  a  menorrhagia.  A  woman 
can  menstruate  only  as  she  ovulates.  If  she  bleeds  for  weeks  in  succes- 
sioB,  it  must  be  from  other  than  her  ovulating  force.  It  must  be  that 
she  has  some  insensible  tumor  that  will  bleed  always,  and  yet  never 
give  her  any  pab ;  what  insensible  tumor  ?  There  is  none  other  than 
polypus  uterL  Had  I  not,  therefore,  a  just  ground  to  make  the  infer- 
ential diagnosis  of  polypus  uteri,  and  to  indicate  the  proper  treatment. 

What  a  shameful  mistake  to  have  said — it  is  change  of  life — it  is 
weakness — ^it  is  irritation — menorrhagia — ^it  is  this,  or  it  is  that,  and 
so  compel  the  woman  to  swallow  drugs,  uique  ad  nauseafii,  and  at  last 
find  one's  diagnosis  proved  erroneous  to  the  discredit  of  Medicine, 
which  is  always  discredited  by  the  mistakes  of  physicians.  Sixteen 
years  after  the  events  above  related,  this  same  woman  came  into  my 
oflke*  I  did  not  know  her,  she  was  very  stout  and  robust.  She  came 
to  pay  me  for  my  service  to  her ;  and  having  recalled  to  my  mind 
the  circumstances  of  her  case,  and  saying  she  was  now  in  easy  circum- 
stances, she  had  come  to  give  me  a  fee  I  had  never  solicited.    She  had 
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never  ezperieoeed  the  sligbteet  inoo&Tenteiiee  from  her  disorder,  from 
the  time  I  removed  the  tumor.  She  g^ye  me  a  proper  fee,  which  I 
willingly  accepted,  because  she  had  more  pleasure  in  tendering,  than  I 
in  receiving  the  testimony,  the  hanararium. 

A  polypus  of  the  womb,  I  have  said,  cannot  come  out  from  its  nidoa, 
provided  it  have  become  attached  at  varions  points  to  the  uterine  walla, 
by  inflammatory  adhesion.  Yon  are  not  to  be  surprised  that  such  ad- 
hesions do  occur,  for  as  the  superficies  of  the  polypus  is  quite  vascular, 
and  covered  by  a  smooth  membrane,  which  is  probably  of  the  nature 
of  mucous  membrane,  adhesions  would  be  very  likely  to  ensue  upon 
the  escape  of  exudation  particles  from  the  uterine,  or  from  the  polypous 
surface. 

I  have  no  hope  to  offer  for  such  cases.  It  seems  to  me  in  vain  thai 
any  one  should  attempt  to  extirpate,  and  I  have  no  faith  in  the  curative 
power  of  drugs  for  them. 

I  am  unable  to  state  what  is  the  difference  of  the  causes  that  on  the 
one  hand  produce  fibrous,  and  on  the  other  cellular,  or  soft  polypus. 
I  believe  they  are  equally  curable  by  the  ligature ;  at  least,  I  have  not 
met  with  any  instance  in  which,  after  the  removal  by  the  ligature,  tha 
tumor  has  again  proved  troublesome  by  renewed  development  from  the 
root ;  which  is  not  a  little  wonderful,  seeing  that,  whenever  we  destroy  one 
by  the  ligature,  we  must  leave  the  base  or  root  from  which  spring  all 
the  vessels  and  other  apparatus  concerned  in  the  nutrition  and  develop- 
ment of  the  tumor ;  and  tfhat  might  well  grow  again. 

I  have  met  with  no  case  in  which  I  could  accuse  the  polypus  of  ma^ 
lignant  degeneration,  except  one  that  I  saw  in  the  Lying-in  ward  of  the 
Penna.  Hospital ;  and  that,  perhaps,  was  not  a  true  polypus  in  its 
origin.  It  was  the  case  of  a  stout,  short  woman,  about  fifty  yean  of 
age,  who  had  long  had  putrid  sanious  discharge  from  the  womb,  and 
in  whom,  after  a  long  time,  the  os  uteri  opened  sufficiently  to  admit  of 
the  introduction  of  two  fingers,  by  which  a  mass  occupying  the  cavity 
of  the  organ  could  be  felt.  I  in  vain  attempted  to  pass  an  instrument 
containing  a  ligature,  and  was  obliged  at  length  to  break  the  mass  with 
the  fingers,  by  means  of  which  I  got  away  a  large  handful  of  hetero^ 
logue  material,  half  fibrous,  half  oerebriform,  to  the  considerable  rdief 
of  the  patient,  who  at  subsequent  times  was  relieved,  in  the  same  way, 
of  considerable  portions  of  the  same  kind,  as  the  oontracUons  of  the 
womb  forced  diem  down  within  the  reach  ot  the  fingers.  But,  although 
a  considerable  quantity  of  it  was  brought  away,  the  production  of  it 
continued.  The  woman  left  "the  ward  at  length  a  good  deal  relieved,  as 
it  was  thought;  but  it  proved  otherwise  in  the  end.    Her  suflhrings  be- 
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very  great,  with  ftll  the  marks  of  nalignant  degeneration  of  the 


I  know  that  Dr.  Deweee  attended  a  lady  here,  many  years  ago,  af- 
fected with  polypus  nteri ;  he  removed  the  polypns,  as  he  informed  me, 
and  unmasked  a  cancer  of  the  cervix,  which  soon  afterwards  destroyed 
the  pttttent. 

Yon  will  find,  in  yonr  studies,  that  it  is  conceded  the  presence  of  a 
nterine  polypus  may  lead  to  malignant  disease  of  the  womb.  The  same 
thing  happens  in  polypus  of  the  nose,  or  antrum.  The  distending  pres- 
sure of  the  tumor  alters  all  the  tissues  that  are  in  contact  with  it.  The 
ume  might  he  true  of  the  uterus  and  vagina. 

There  are  various  instruments  for  putting  the  ligature  on  the  neck  of 
a  polypus. 

I  prefer  (}ooch's  to  all  of  them;  and  I  think  the  ligature  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  modes  of  extirpation.  It  is  not  in  every  case  to  be 
eibeted  without  hemorrhage.  I  know  of  two  cases  here  in  which  the 
kesMHThage  was  terrible ;  but  there  is  less  danger  from  hemorrhage  by 
this  process  than  by  that  of  twisting  or  avulsion  of  the  tumor. 

Whenever  you  are  called  to  a  case  of  polypus  uteri,  in  which  the 
neck  of  the  tumor  can  be  secured  by  a  ligature,  it  will  be  your  duty  to 
put  it  on.  You  might  be  able  to  put  it  on  in  certain  of  the  eases  even 
where  the  tumor  is  still  contaiAed  wholly  in  the  womb ;  but,  in  order  to 
s«eh  a  great  eucoess,  it  will  be  indispensable  that  the  os  and  cervix  uteri 
shall  he  both  dilated  and  dilatable;  and  the  polypus  ought  not  to  be  a 
very  large  one.  Where  the  polypus  is  of  vast  sise,  an  instrument  used 
to  oonduet  the  ligature  upon  its  neck  should  be  so  curved  as  to  fit  the 
eoAvezity  of  the  tumor,  and  the  coincident  concavity  of  the  womb.  It 
must  be  a  very  diflicult  task  to  arrange  the  curve  in  a  proper  way ;  and 
if  it  be  not  so  arranged,  the  pressure  of  the  instrument  could  not  but  be 
rwf  dangerous ;  since  the  inner  wall  of  the  uterus  is  ill  calculated  to 
sdfer  the  forcible  contact  of  any  foreign  body  long  continued.  Upon 
the  whole,  then,  I  am  disposed  to  ad^se  you,  where  the  polypus  is  still 
wiihitt  the  uterine  cavity,  to  wait  until  it  is  forced  into  the  vagina, 
where  there  is  little  difficulty,  and  perhaps  no  danger,  attending  the 
epersiioQ  of  tying  it. 

Dr.  Lee,  On  Tumar$  0/  the  Uteru$j  p.  69,  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
treatment  of  polypus:  *^ Supposing  it  to  be  placed  within  the  cavity  of 
tkm  uterus,  and  the  os  uteri  closed,  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  its  re- 
moval ;  we  must  suppress  the  bleedings  by  plugging  the  vagina,  rest, 
sa  elevated  position  of  the  pelvis,  and  local  cold,  with  some  refrigerant 
iBiuai* 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  so  sensible  a  writer  in  behalf  of  so  sen- 
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Bible  an  injnnction;  for  there  are  cases  of  perseyering  endeavors  to  ex* 
tract  large  polypi  from  the  womb,  that  bespeak  more  obstinacy  than 
prudence  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner.  Indeed,  some  of  these  opera- 
tions are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  professional  assassinations  than  proper 
surgical  proceedings. 

The  rule  is  a  good  one,  not  to  attempt  the  extraction  until  the  tomor 
has  passed — partially  or  quite  completely  into  the  vagina.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  to  say  it  is  not  to  be  done  until  the  whole  tumor  has  oome 
down,  but  only  that  we  should  wait  until  it  is  so  far  descended  that  the 
uterine  cavity  which  still  contains  a  part  of  the  mass  shall  have  become 
a  cylindrical,  and  not  a  globular  or  pyriform  cavity;  whenever  it  has 
become  cylindrical,  which  will  be  the  case  where  the  major  part  of  the 
polypus  is  pushed  out,  no  objection  can  exbt  against  the  casting  of  the 
ligature  upon  it. 

To  adjust  the  ligature  upon  the  polypus  even  in  the  vagina  is  often  a 
vexatious  and  difScult  task.  Take  patience  for  the  work,  and  be  not  in 
a  hurry  to  get  it  done.  If  the  vaginal  walls  are  tense,  yon  wiU  require 
some  time. 

Let  the  patient  lie  upon  her  back;  the  hips  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
bed ;  the  feet  resting  on  the  backs  of  two  chairs,  well  separated. 

Let  the  Gooch  canula  be  of  a  good  length — most  of  tliem  are  inoon- 
veniently  short.  See  that  the  ligature  is*long  enough  not  to  annoy  yoa 
with  the  rings  interfering  with  your  hands.  See  that  the  ligature  be 
well  oiled,  so  that  it  may  run  freely ;  strong  enough  not  to  cut  or  break ; 
and  small  enough  to  move  freely  in  the  canula. 

Arrange  the  canul»  so  as  to  have  them  parallel  in  the  right  hand ; 
introduce  them,  parallel,  to  the  greatest  depth ;  and  then,  taking  one 
in  the  left  hand,  while  the  other  is  held  in  the  right,  carry  either  the 
right  or  the  left  hand  one  round  the  tumor,  until  you  bring  it  parallel 
again  with  its  fellow.  In  this  way,  you  will  have  cast  the  Ugatnre 
round  the  neck  of  the  tumor;  next,  you  are  to  slip  the  canuhe  each  into 
its  ring  at  the  end  of  the  staff,  and  slide  that  ring  to  the  top,  securing 
the  foot  of  each  canula  in  its  cannon.  If  great  care  be  not  taken  in 
doing  this,  the  ligature  will  be  apt  to  fall  off.  You  will  know  whether 
you  have  succeeded,  upon  gradually  tightening  the  cord.  If  it  haa 
taken  proper  hold,  it  will  pull  the  polypus  downwards  when  you  draw 
with  it.  Take  great  care  to  slide  the  ends  up  as  far  as  possible,  so  as 
to  get  as  much  as  you  can  of  the  base  or  neck  of  the  tumor  in  the  loop, 
and  then  draw  it  as  tight  as  possible,  so  as  effectually  to  strangulate  the 
mass.  If  the  polypus  be  a  cellular  one,  you  may  expect  it  to  fall  off 
in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours ;  if  it  be  a  hard  fibrous  one,  it  i 
times  requires  seven  or  eight  days  to  cut  it  through. 
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The  woman  onglit  to  be  pat  to  bed,  and  commanded  to  keep  her  bed, 
until  the  canola  comes  away. 

Once  a  day,  the  ligatnre  should  be  tightened,  as  the  compression  is 
lessened  by  the  daily  shrinking  of  the  mass. 

As  soon  as  the  mass  dies,  a  most  fool  and  ofifensive  discharge  comes 
on,  which  requires  all  the  cares  of  cleanliness.  Sometimes,  when  the 
apartment  is  warm,  copious  injections  of  soap  and  water  should  be  made 
with  a  syringe  having  a  gum  elastic  tube  adapted  to  the  metallic  fistula. 

If  the  polypus  is  very  large,  you  can  pull  it  away  with  a  Muzeux 
'  forceps,  or  with  a  sharp  crotchet,  or  even  with  the  obstetric  forceps. 

In  some  cases,  the  tumor  has  been  so  large  as  to  require  to  be  divided 
before  it  could  be  got  away,  by  a  polypotomy  operation,  as  one  might 
call  it. 

The  extirpation  of  a  uterine  polypus  is  a  very  beneficent  operation, 
as  it  relieves  the  patient  from  wasting  hemorrhage,  and  from  mental 
anxiety  and  physical  pain :  she  soon  recovers  her  health  and  spirits, 
and  is  in  general  grateful  for  the  relief,  as  much  so,  probably,  as  for 
any  surgical  operation  whatever ;  but  you  cannot  always  do  the  opera- 
tion. For  example— some  months  ago,  a  lady  came  to  me  from  New 
Jersey.  She  had  been  for  some  years  laboring  under  a  uterine  disease, 
accompanied  with  violent  and  exhaustbg  floodings.  Upon  arriving 
here,  she  was  wholly  unable  to  walk  or  to  sit  up  in  her  chair.  I  dis- 
covered a  hard  polypus,  whose  apex  was  lying  just  within  the  os  uteri, 
which  was  a  circular  opening  as  large  as  a  half  dollar.  This  os  uteri 
was  pretty  low  down  in  the  pelvis;  it  was  very  hard,  and  completely 
undilatable.  The  fundus  uteri  was  half-way  up  to  the  ulhbilicus,  and 
the  uterus  hard  and  solid,  so  as  to  allow  me  to  trace  its  outlines  very 
dearly  in  my  hypogastric  palpation.  I  assure  you  I  have  rarely  met 
vrith  a  more  extreme  case  of  anaemia  than  in  this  person.  This  anaemia 
was  evinced  not  only  in  the  pallor  of  her  surface  and  its  flabbiness,  and 
in  her  irregular  breathing,  the  frequent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and 
the  ansmical  throb  of  her  pulses,  but  in  the  state  of  all  her  innerva- 
tions, which  were  most  miserable,  indeed,  except  when  lying  profoundly 
still  in  a  low  recumbency. 

After  a  few  days  of  refreshment  from  the  journey,  I  attempted  to  do 
what  I  thought  I  should  fail  to  do ;  namely,  to  get  a  ligature  on  the 
tumor.  But  I  soon  found  how  vain  was  such  an  attempt,  for  I  nerer 
foand  the  uterus  a  moment  relaxed,  nor  to  open  beyond  the  size  of  half 
a  dollar.  My  attempt  caused  an  attack  of  hemorrhage  to  come  on, 
that  I  was  glad  to  suppress  by  cold,  by  rest,  and  by  opium. 

I  kept  her  here  many  months,  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  uterus  enter 
into  powerful  contractions  to  throw  ofi"  the  morbid  mass.    I  gave  her 
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large  doses  of  ergot.  I  thought  the  ergotism  thftt  was  prodaoed  might 
expel  the  polypus,  but  I  was  disappointed,  and  sabseqnently  had  reason 
to  believe  the  tumor  had  formed  strong  attachments  to  the  inside  of  the 
uterine  walls,  so  low  down  that  I  oonld  reach  them  with  my  finger,  bot 
could  not  break  them  up. 

Dnring  her  residence  here,  I  thought  to  see  her  bleed  to  death  before 
my  eyes ;  her  life  was  hardly  saved  by  the  tampon,  so  perverse  was  the 
hemorrhage.  At  length  I  sent  her  home,  with  directions  as  to  her 
health,  and  a  request  to  be  informed  if  the  tumor  should  descend  into 
the  vagina.  It  could  never  descend  into  the  vagina,  if  the  adhesions  I ' 
supposed  to  exist  were  truly  there.  This  lady  died  within  a  few  months. 
She  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  employed  a  medical  gentleman  to 
take  charge  of  the  case.  He  performed  an  operation,  I  know  not  what, 
and  she  died  within  a  few  days  after  it,  before  the  ligature  had  come  off. 

I  have  mentioned  this  case  to  you,  in  order  to  show  you,  in  the  firsi 
place,  that  I  could  by  no  means  cause  that  os  nteri  to  dilate ;  neither 
by  manipulations  nor  by  force  of  the  ergotic  spasm ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  and  chiefly,  in  order  that  I  might  tell  you  what  happened  in  the 
course  of  my  treatment  of  it.  It  is  this :  she  came  here  most  deplor»> 
bly  ansemical.  She  continued  here  many  months,  during  which  time 
she  always  had  some  show,  and  suffered  several  severe  floodings,  one  of 
which,  as  I  have  stated,  was  weUnigh  fatal.  But,  except  when  redocodi 
by  copious  floodings,  she  was  raised,  I  was  going  to  say,  as  by  magic^ 
into  a  state  of  ruddy  health,  by  the  daily  use  of  QuSnesville's  metallio 
iron,  in  doses  of  two  grains  after  each  daily  meal. 

I  pray  you  do  not  accuse  me  of  being  credulous,  and  as  arguing  a 
propUr  hoCf  in  a  po$t  hoe  case.  The  phenomena  were  so  striking  and 
so  sudden  as  to  convince  any  one  that  they  ought  to  be  attributed  to 
the  power  of  that  article  over  the  blood-membrane,  the  membran* 
vasonim  communis. 

The  greatest  waste  of  her  blood  was  followed  by  a  rapid  reproduction 
of  it  under  the  tonic  power  of  the  article.  Do  not  say  that  it  was  her 
constitutional  force  that  restored  her;  since,  for  years,  she  had  been 
pale,  palpitating,  and  exsanguious;  whereas,  under  the  use  of  the 
remedy,  she  rapidly  regained  all  she  had  lost  by  the  attacks.  At  all 
events,  I  pray  you,  when  such  a  case  shall  present  itself,  and  whero 
yom  cannot  get  the  offending  tumor  away,  I  pray  you  to  test  the  power 
of  microscopic  particles  of  iron  over  the  blood-making  faculty,  which, 
as  I  have  so  oft  repeated  in  your  ears,  I  suppose  to  reside  essentially 
in  the  endangium,  a  tissue  which  I  deem  to  be  as  obedient  to  the  thera* 
peatical  influences  of  iron  as  the  alimentary  canal  is  to  rhubarb,  or  the 
uterus  to  sccale  oornutum.    Yon  see  I  speak  Tory  confidently  on  this 
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topic.  I  oonfess,  men  rafTer  themselfes  to  be  readily  deceit  by  what 
they  deem  experience.  Bat,  at  least,  I  eonceive  that  my  experience 
warrants  me  in  this  confident  belirf,  a  confidence  which,  while  it  is  con- 
firmed by  my  diurnal  obsenrations,  is  ako  enforced  by  the  authority  of 
such  a  writer  as  Raeiborski,  not  to  mention  numerous  authorities  who 
give  opinions,  if  not  so  approving  as  mine,  yet  at  least  such  as  to 
recommend  the  medicine  to  your  careful  study,  as  to  its  therapeutical 
powers*  ^ 

Upon  reviewing  this  letter,  I  find  that  I  have  been  less  exact,  and 
leas  full  in  my  account  of  polypus,  than  I  intended  to  be.  I  shall  not 
rewrite  it,  at  least  for  the  present ;  in  fact,  the  question  as  to  polypus 
resolves  itself  principally  into  this :  vix.  to  discover  it,  and  to  remove 
it  by  the  ligature.  That  is  to  say,  to '  remove  it  when  you  can,  not 
when  you  cannot ;  but  you  cannot,  in  oases  where  it  is  shut  up  or  adhe- 
rent within  a  contracted  womb.  Physic  and  drugs  are  useless  in  the 
view  of  counteracting  or  retarding  the  growth  of  such  tumors.  Physio 
cannot  hurt  the  polypus ;  but  it  can  and  will  hurt  the  patient.  If, 
however,  the  patient  bleeds  too  much,  you  must  check  or  repress  the 
fiow.  If  the  polypus  is  oflSensive,  you  must  give  such  directions  as  may 
keep  it  free  from  that  odious  quality.  If  it  gives  pain,  you  must  lessen 
the  pain.  I  do  not  think  you  will  get  any  advantage  from  caustics  or 
cauteries ;  whenever  such  Uiings  are  applicable,  the  ligature  is  applica- 
ble, and  that  will  eradicate  the  evil.  I  beg  you  to  receive  this  letter,  im- 
perfect as  it  is,  with  the  assurances  of  that  respectful  regard  with  which 
I  am  yourS|  very  faithfully,  C.  D.  M. 


LETTER    XXI. 

Oentlemen:  In  my  last  letter,  which,  as  you  may  remember,  I 
begged  you  to  receive,  notwithstanding  I  had  prepared  it  with  less  care 
Ikan  I  ought,  but  which  I  concluded  to  send  you,  notwithstanding  my 
dissatisfaction  with  it,  I  did  not  say  anything  as  to  those  polypes  that 
arise  from  the  lip  of  the  os  uteri,  from  the  canal  of  the  cervix,  or  from 
the  Bor&ce  of  the  vagina  itself;  nor,  indeed,  can  I  think  it  very  much 
a  matter  of  consequence  to  say  anything  of  this  sort  of  cases;  forasmuch 
as,  the  chirurgical  nature  and  quality  of  these  tumors  being  once  esta- 
blished, nothing  remains  except  that  I  should  apply  the  proper  remedy, 
to  wit,  the  ligature.  This  task  is  comparatively  easy  in  these  eases  of 
19 
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poIyptiB,  btcanse  they  are  readily  aocesaible,  and  may  be  subjected  to 
strangulation  upon  their  detection. 

Allow  me,  however,  to  pnt  you  upon  yoor  gnard  against  a  mistake 
that  yon  would  be  liable  to  fall  into  in  certain  of  these  cases.  I  mean 
the  instances  in  which  the  polypus  is  so  small  that  yon  can  with  difli- 
calty  detect  it  by  the  touch;  and  are  even  liable  to  mistake  it  when  you 
do  touch  it,  for  a  coagulum. 

I  have  seen  one  of  these  excrescences  not  so  big  as  a  grain  of  emu^ 
and  I  lately  removed  one,  not  much  larger  than  a  grain  of  com,  for  a 
patient  who  had  suffered  a  constant  wasting  hemorrhage  from  it  for 
more  than  a  year ;  to  so  great  a  degree,  indeed,  that  she  was  rendered 
thoroughly  ansBmical  by  it,  and  suffered  all  the  miserable  effects  of  an 
anaemical  innenration. 

I  confess,  I  was  surprised  myself  upon  disooTering  the  polypus  to  be 
so  very  small ;  having  expected  to  find  one  as  large  as  a  small  pear  at 
least.  I  was  in  doubt  for  a  while  whether  so  great  a  waste  could  have 
depended  on  the  effusion  of  blood  from  so  small  an  excrescence ;  but 
when  I  had  taken  it  off,  the  waste  immediately  ceased,  and  the  lady 
recovered  her  health  and  strength;  from  which,  I  imagine,  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  hemorrhage  did,  indeed,  proceed  from  the 
polypus. 

I  have  cured  several  women,  by  means  of  the  acid  nitrate  of  merenry, 
of  polyps  springing  from  the  os  tineas,  and  which  were  so  small  as  not 
to  be  detected,  save  by  inspection  with  the  speculum  uteri.  Ton  may 
refer  to  my  account  and  drawings  of  such  cases  in  my  treatise  on  the 
acute  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  cervix  uteri. 

Pray,  then,  remember,  that  when  yon  have  perverse  hemorrhages  of 
the  womb,  not  justly  attributable  to  a  menorrhagic  cause,  or  to  a  large 
polypus,  you  may,  perhaps,  by  careful  exploration  by  the  touch,  or  by 
the  speculum  uteri,  make  a  good  diagnostic  so  as  to  enable  you  to  cure 
the  patient,  whom  you  could  not  cure  should  yon  happen  to  overlook  the 
true  organic  cause  of  the  trouble. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  may  in  my  letters,  now  and  then,  lead  yon  into 
the  error  of  jumping  at  a  conclusion.  You  ought  never  to  do  diat : 
you  ought  to  arrive  at  all  your  conclusions  in  medicine  by  a  regular 
process  of  perception  and  of  reasoning.  Let  me  tell  you  a  story 
about  leaping  at  conclusions,  which  may  serve  better  to  put  you  on 
your  guard  than  ten  pages  of  mere  homily  about  prudence  and  cantioua- 


A  gentleman  here,  for  whose  medical  judgment  and  chimrgical  skill 
I  have  the  veiy  highest  respect,  called  on  ma  some  time  ago  to  reqnest 
I  would  amat  at  the  removal  of  a  polypus  uteri,  for  which  he  proposed 
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to  operate  the  next  morning.  He  said,  the  polypos  was  already  par- 
tially descended  into  the  vagina ;  bnt  tiie  patient  had  been  much  an- 
noyed by  it,  both  as  giving  pain  and  causing  the  loss  of  a  good  deal  of 
blood.  He  had  carefully  made  out  the  diagnostic  of  the  case,  and  would 
be  provided  with  a  Gooch  cannla  for  adjusting  the  ligature. 

Upon  reaching  tha  rendesvous  next  day,  I  found  a  good  many  of  the 
lady's  friends  assembled  on  account  of  the  operation ;  and  of  course  no 
little  anxiety  was  visible  in  their  inquiring  faces ;  for,  notwithstanding 
such  an  operation  is  a  trifling  matter  in  fact,  the  women  will  not  so  deem 
of  it. 

My  good  friend  informed  me  he  had  repeated  his  diagnosis,  which 
was  satisfactory ;  whereupon  I  was  requested  to  examine  the  tumor,  in 
order  to  found  my  own  opinion.  When  we  had  retired  to  another 
apartment,  I  said — 

^  Are  you  sure,  my  dear  doctor,  that  your  diagnosis  is  correct  in  the 
ease?" 

^*  Oh  yes,  certainly ;  I  made  it  very  carefully." 

**I  am  afraid  you  have  made  a  mistake." 

**Howr 

**  Why,  I  do  not  take  it  to  be  certainly  a  polypus." 

**  What  do  you  take'it  to  be,  then  ?" 

**  I  think  it  is  a  compressed  ovum  that  she  has  been  long  easting  off, 
«and  that  is  now  ready  to  come  away  from  the  canal  of  the  cervix." 

**  Oh  no,  sir,  not  at  all ;  I  assure  you  I  have  most  carefully  exam- 
ined it,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  a  polypus.  IKd  you  not  observe  its  pear- 
shape,  its  smooth  and  polished  surface,  its  resistance  ?  It  is  clearly  a 
polypus  uteri." 

**  Certainly  I  do  not  like  to  differ  from  you  in  opinion  on  the  case.  I 
may  be  mistaken  myself;  but  I  AM  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  do 
me  the  favor  to  repeat  your  examination,  carefully  noting  the  diagnostic 
difierenoes  of  polypus,  and  the  case  I  supposed.  I  'am  far  from  pre- 
suming on  my  own  judgment,  but  I  must  doubt  you  will  come  to  my 
way  of  thinking  as  to  this  matter." 

So  he  went  to  the  patient's  room,  and  soon  came  back,  assuring  me, 

St  confidently,  that  I  had  been  mistaken,  and  that  the  case  was  a 
of  polypus  uteri,  pointing  out  to  me  all  the  infallible  signs  of  that 
dmgnostie*        # 

*^  Very  well,  doctor ;  it  may  be  that  I  have  made  a  strange  mistake : 
but  you  know  that  a  man's  perceptions  are  his  perceptions,  and  they 
are  what  he  is  to  go  by.  I  hope  you  will  allow  me,  before  the  opera- 
lioB  is  performed,  to  correct  myself  by  a  new  exploration." 

^  Oh,  certainly,  I  wish  that  you  should  do  so,  for  I  am  quite  sure 
yoo  will  find  it  as  I  have  said." 
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We  vent  to  the  chamber ;  I  passed  the  right  index  finger  along  the 
tumor  into  the  canal  of  the  cervix,  which  was  considerably  dilated  by 
the  ovum,  and,  having  carried  it  as  high  up  as  I  could,  I  bent  the  last 
joint,  indented  the  mass  with  the  finger-nail  so  as  to  make  it  serve  as  a 
crotchet,  and  then  exhorting  the  woman  urgently  to  bear  down — to 
strain — hard !  harder !  the  dead  ovum  slipped  into  my  palm. 

I  called  for  a  basin  of  water  to  put  it  in,  and,  taking  it  to  the  win- 
dow, I  showed  him  the  dead  compressed  ovum,  of  the  nature  of  whidi 
the  chorion  and  amnion  were  the  irrefragable  evidences. 

"  What  is  it,  doctor  ?" 

^^  It  is  an  ovum." 

"  I  told  you  BO." 

^^  Yes,  but  it  is  very  strange  !  Do  you  know  that  I  have  attended  % 
thousand  labors  ?     How  could  I  make  such  a  mistake !" 

Now,  do  you,  my  friends,  ask  why  I  make  all  this  detail  of  so  simple 
an  affair  ?  All  medical  practice  is  a  simple  affair :  it  only  requires, 
first,  that  you  should  be  well  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  your  duties : 
and,  second,  that  you  should  reflect  upon  those  duties  in  order  to  per- 
ceive what  they  be.  The  gentleman  in  question  is  a  man  of  talents, 
very  superior  to  hundreds  or  thousands  of  our  brethren.  But  you  see 
what  a  mistake  !  I  make  all  this  detail,  in  hopes  of  warning  you  not 
to  frighten  a  whole  household  by  discovering  that  the  mother  of  it  has 
a  polypus  uteri,  when  she  has  no  such  thing.  In  fact,  I  make  it  to 
prevent  you  from  jumping  at  a  conclusion.  How  jump  at  a  conclusion, 
say  you  ?  Why  !  certainly  my  friend  did  so ;  and  in  this  way.  **  The 
woman  bleeds.  She  has  a  polypoid  mass  in  the  vagina,  with  certain 
uneasiness  and  pain ;  ergo,  it  is  polypus,  ergoy  it  must  be  extirpated.'* 
He  ought  to  have  reasoned  differently.  He  should  have  said :  *^  The 
woman  bleeds ;  she  has  bled  not  man/^ays ;  she  has  young  children; 
she  is  a  breeding  woman ;  she  has  a  polypoid  mass  in  the  cervix  and 
vagina ;  but  a  polypus  requires  a  long  time  for  its  development ;  ergoj 
thou|^  polypoid,  this  mass  is  not  polypous ;  it  is  an  ovum,  compressed, 
and  which  is  grasped  by  the  cervix;  I  shall  pick  it  away  with  my  finger; 
and  when  it  is  done,  I  shall  say,  *  You  are  well,  now,  madam ;  the  mis- 
carriage is  over,  for  I  have  the  whole  product  of  the  pregnancy  in  my 
hand.' " 

I  have  no  further  remarks  to  make  upon  the  subj#t  of  concluding 
too  suddenly  an  opinion  on  such  a  case.  If  you  will  perpend  the  cir- 
cumstances I  have  just  related,  the  facts,  for  they  are  facts,  ought  to 
serve  to  arouse  your  attention ;  but,  if  you  will  be  really  attentive  to 
the  business  before  you,  how  can  you  fail  to  make  just  and  right  con- 
clusions 7 
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Let  me  relate  another  caee  to  you,  which  is  that  of  a  lady  about  six- 
aDcl-twenty  years  of  age,  the  mother  of  a  child  about  two  years  old. 

Having  for  some  time  complained  of  pain  apparently  situated  in  the 
womb,  and  of  yaginal  discharge,  and  aching  of  the  loins,  and,  indeed, 
of  the  pelvis  generally,  with  increasing  general  debility,  she  was  pre- 
vaQed  on  to  submit  to  an  examination  by  the  Touch.  The  os  tincss 
was  low  down  in  the  pelvis,  and  painfully  sensitive ;  but  I  could  not 
discover  any  marks  of  swelling  of  the  vaginal  cervix,  nor  of  eiigorge- 
ment  of  the  whole  uterus. 

By  means  of  the  speculum,  I  found  that  the  os  uteri  as  to  the  left 
half  of  its  anterior  lip  was  red,  injected — the  venules  and  arterioles 
being  visibly  enlarged.  The  color  was  that  of  the  brightest  and  healthi* 
est  lip  of  a  young  person.  The  rest  of  the  os  tinc»  was  of  the  natural 
pale  whitish  hue. 

I  advised  rest ;  recumbency  during  part  of  the  day,  and  all  night ;  a 
r^jTolated  diet ;  and,  as  for  the  local  turgescence,  I  treated  it  with  con- 
tacts of  the  nitrate  of  silver  pencil.  But  I  did  not  make  any  progress 
towards  a  cure.  As  soon  as  the  effect  of  the  caustic  was  done  away, 
the  redness  was  found  to  be  more  intense,  and  occupying  a  larger  base. 
The  substance  of  the  inner  aspect  of  the  said  lip,  and  as  far  up  the 
canal  of  the  cervix  as  I  could  trace  it  by  sight,  was  red  and  swollen,  and 
vascular.  This  vascularity  augmented,  and  the  mass  became  a  small 
tumor,  which  began  to  hang  outside  of  the  os  uteri,  so  that  I  could  lift 
it,  and  move  it  about  from  side  to  side,  and  up  and  down,  with  the 
points  of  the  speculum  forceps ;  and,  in  short,  it  had  converted  itself 
by  degrees  into  a  cellulo-vascular  polypus ;  very  small,  it  is  true,  but  a 
real  polypus.  I  cut  it  down  to  the  level  of  the  surface  from  which  it 
sprung,  with  acid  nitrate  of  mercury ;  but  it  sprung  again,  and  again 
I  cauterized  it ;  and  so  for  several  repetitions,  until  at  last  the  tendency 
of  the  part  to  develop  a  polypus  was  abolished,  and  now  I  consider  the 
patient  as  cured. 

Have  I  not  cured  this  paUent  of  a  nascent  cellulo-vascular  polypus 
of  the  OS  uteri  ?  I  believe  that  I  have,  and  the  case  is  on  that  account 
rare,  and  worthy  of  your  attention.  The  little  tumor  always  carried 
with  it  an  epithelial  covering,  which  was  so  tender  that,  on  some  occa- 
sioDs,  it  would  give  way  and  bleed,  upon  being  touched  very  gently  with 
a  plnmasseau  o||lint  Perhaps  some  of  you  may  think  it  was  a  mere 
vivaoe  that  I  euYed ;  but  I  cannot  but  suppose  that,  had  I  left  it  alone^ 
it  would  soon  have  become  a  bleeding  polypus,  like  the  small  one  that 
I  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this  letter,  and  which  caused  so  long 
and  exhausting  a  hemorrhage  from  the  lady. 

I  am,  ftc.  C.  D.  M. 
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LETTEE    XXII, 

GKetttlemdil :  I  flhowed  joa,  on  several  different  occasions  last 
winter,  samples  of  nteri  containing  one  or  more  hard  nodnlar-looling 
tumors ;  and  also  specimens,  in  which  the  entire  mass  of  the  womb  had, 
hj  disease,  been  converted  into  a  tumor.  You  may  remember  that  of 
the  smaller  tumors,  some  rose  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  general 
level  of  the  peritoneal  surface ;  some  of  them  being  mere  knots,  and 
others  having  the  appearance  of  being  attached  by  necks  or  peduncles 
to  the  superficielB  of  the  organ,  from  whence,  and  through  a  faulty  ope- 
ration of  whose  development  force,  they  had  sprung. 

Ton  shall  find  cases  in  which  a  womb  shall  be  covered  all  over  with 
such  botryoidal  prominences.  They  are  to  be  met  with  as  large  as  a 
child's  head,  and  of  every  intermediate  size,  down  to  that  of  a  filbert 
or  a  pea.  They  are,  doubtless,  all  of  them  polypes,  and  they  differ 
from  the  other  sort,  of  which  we  have  been  before  speaking,  only  iit 
this,  that  they  grow  in  a  direction  towards  the -serous,  instead  of  in  ft 
direction  towards  the  mucous  paries  of  the  uterus,  being  essentially 
affections  of  the  fibrous  lamina  of  the  womb,  and  not  of  the  mucous 
lamina  of  it.  The  same  principle  is  .employed  in  causing  the  growth  of 
either  sort.  There  are  some  of  them  that  appear  to  have  pressed  them- 
selves,  or  rather  to  have  been  pressed  down  into  the  substance  of  the 
uterine  walls,  and  sit,  as  it  were,  like  an  acorn  in  its  eup,  but  attached 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cup  by  a  root,  neck,  or  peduncle. 

These  tumors  are  not  in  themselves  painful.  They  may  give  rise, 
however,  to  pain,  by  irritating  the  organ  from  which  they  grow,  or 
others  among  which  they  intrude  their  masses,  and  yet  they  are  not 
unfrequently  met  with  in  considerable  numbers  in  or  upon  the  uteri  of 
subjects  who,  having  perished  with  other  maladies,  had  never  any  sus- 
picion of  being  affected  in  this  way.  In  the  long  run,  they  may  be  ex- 
pected, however,  to  bring  on  constitutional  disorders  by  dbtnrbing  the 
womb,  which,  you  know,  is  eminently  a  disturbing  oi^n,  when  it  is 
itself  disturbed.  Upon  attaining  a  certain  sise,  they  are  likely  also  to 
introduce  a  bad  state  of  health  by  their  intrusion  in  the  places  of  other 
organs  and  parts,  whose  circulation,  absorption,  nutrition,  and  innerva- 
tion they  directly  oppress  and  contravene  by  mechanical  displacement 
and  pressure. 
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People  talk  of  taking  medioiDe  for  tnoh  tnmoni ;  and  they  even  take 
honueopathic  pellets  in  decillionths  of  grains !  Ma  eontHenee  !  Leaving 
out  of  question  the  unspeakable  nonsense  of  the  homoeopathic  dosings, 
I  see  not  on  what  ground  they  should  take  even  real  physio  for  such 
complaints ;  since  drugs  cannot,  and  were  never  designed  to  heal  such 
tumors,  and  make  them  return  under  obedience  to  the  natural  develop* 
ment  laws  of  the  organ,  and  restore  its  outline  and  contexture  to  a  nor- 
mal form  and  dimensions. 

Don't  you  see  that  these  are  really  chirurgical  maladies  ? — ^that  is  to 
say,  they  would  be  subjects  for  chirurgical  manipulation  and  operation, 
provided  they  could  become  accessible  to  the  fingers,  or  bistoury,  or 
ligature,  &c.?  True,  Mr.  Lisfranc  has  proposed  to  enucleate  them,  and 
possibly,  when  one  of  them  happens  to  spring  from  the  vaginal  cervix, 
it  might  be  turned  out  with  the  handle  of  a  scalpel,  or  dug  out  with  the 
fingjer  nails.  If  you  like  such  surgery,  it  may  be  well;  but  I  confess  I 
api  not  of  that  class  of  people.  As  to  doing' anything  with  thos$  that 
grow  outwards  towards  the  peritoneum,  I  look  upon  it  as  hopeless.  I 
detest  all  abdominal  surgery,  save  that  which  is  dearly  warranted  by 
the  otherwise  imminent  death  of  the  patient.  I  say  imminent  death, 
not  inevitable  death,  for  death  is  ordained  for  us  all. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  that,  because  you  have  come  to  the  con« 
elusion  that  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  curing  a  fibrous  tumor 
of  the  womb  looking  towards  its  serous  surface,  you  are  to  do  nothing 
for  the  patient  herself. 

Much  may  be  done  in  a  way  of  wise  counsel  and  prudent  prescription 
as  to  her  conservation ;  as  to  putting  off  the  evil  day ;  as  to  obviating 
and  combating  all  the  provocatives  to  an  unnecessary  increase  of  the 
malady;  and  as  to  counteracting  the  effects  of  pressure  and  intrusion, 
the  natural  accompaniments  of  the  tumor.  She  may  be  confined,  by 
your  orders,  to  the  house,  the  sofa,  or  the  bed,  whenever  the  disturb** 
aaee  arises  to  a  height  rendering  such  interventions  of  yours  desirable. 

If  obstruction  of  the  pelvis  attend  the  complaint,  the  enema,  the 
aperient,  the  strong  purgative,  are  at  hand  under  your  direction.  Her 
diet  and  clothing  may  be  regulated  wisely  and  usefully.  If  inflammation 
and  pain  be  threatened,  or  actually  make  the  attack,  you  will  save  the 
perilous  organs  by  your  venesection,  your  leechings,  cuppings,  counter* 
irritants,  stupes,  and  cataplasms ;  by  your  tartar  of  antimony  and  pot* 
ash,  your  calomel,  and  your  opium.  So  that,  though  yon  cannot  cure 
the  fibrous  tumor,  you  see  I  do  not  advise  yon  to  turn  your  back  on  the 
patient,  leaving  her  to  an  inevitable  fate,  rendered  tenfold  intolerable 
by  unwise  treatment,  or  by  no  manner  of  treatment.  For  I  deem  those 
who  are  doomed  to  an  ineritable  and  not  distant  death  from  incuraUe 
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diBeasOy  to  have  no  less  need  of  the  phyeioiui  than  those  who  are  oer* 
tainly  curable;  and  I  think  no  higher  exercise  of  the  medical  fanctiona 
can  ever  be  found  than  in  those  euthanasial  benefactions  that  can  smooth 
the  way  of  the  dying,  and  through  composure,  and  comfortable  counsels, 
and  charitableness,  and  ^^  sweet  oblivious  antidotes,"  divest  of  some  por- 
tion of  their  terror  and  pain  the  last  fast-fleeting  hours  of  the  children 
of  men. 

I  fear  I  am,  my  friends,  in  danger  of  making  a  rambling  sort  of 
letter  of  this,  as  well  as  the  last  one ;  for  I  find  myself  disposed  very 
strongly  to  come  back  again  in  this  one  to  the  contemplation  of  prin* 
eiples  that  I  find  I  have  but  partially  discussed  in  the  former.  I  hope, 
however,  that,  as  I  am  writing  letters,  and  not  a  book,  you  will  pardon 
me  if  I  depart  from  the  regular  epopceia  form  of  book-making,  and  pre* 
serve  in  this  series  of  communications  the  liberty  and  latitude  which 
would  be  unbecoming  in  a  regular  gradu$  operi$.  In  fact,  I  am  very 
desirous  to  lay  before  you  a  translation  of  part  of  Article  XYII.  of  M. 
Berres's  Anatamie  Tranaeendante^  which  is  at  page  180  of  that  admirable 
work:  and  I  do  this,  because  I  feel  very  sure  that  no  one  is  likely  to 
republish  the  work  in  this  country,  and  that  you  will  probably  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  passages  in  question,  unless  I  give  them  to 
you  here.  You  will  judge  whether  the  citation  be  germain  or  not  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  to  wit,  the  abnormal  developments  to  which  the 
womb  is  liable. 

Mr.  S.  says :  '^The  structure  as  well  as  the  form  of  organs  is  subject 
to  various  metamorphoses.  An  organ  passes  through  various  phases  or 
gradations  before  it  reaches  the  condition  in  which  it  is  destined  to  re- 
main throughout  the  rest  of  its  existence.  An  aberration  of  its  form 
produces  monstrosity ;  an  aberration  of  its  structure  produces  disease* 
Both  these  aberrations  are  subject  to  certain  rules,  and  very  nearly  to 
the  same  rules. 

*'  In  order  to  conceive  just  ideas  of  an  aberration  of  form,  we  moss 
follow  the  successive  evolutions  of  such  form  from  the  moment  of  its 
first  manifestation  up  to  the  period  of  its  complete  development. 

'^  To  conceive  of  aberrations  of  structure,  we  must  adopt  the  same 
plan.  But,  inasmuch  as  a  case  of  monstrosity  is  nothing  more  than 
the  retrocession  of  an  organ  towards  another  and  more  simple  condition 
of  such  organ,  or  its  arrest  at  one  of  its  embryonal  and  primitive 
conditions ;  in  the  same  sense,  an  organic  disease  is  often  nothing  else 
than  a  return  of  an  organic  tissue  towards  a  textural  condition,  which 
it  naturally  possessed  at  some  one  period  of  its  embryonal  life. 

^'  Diseases  consisting  in  retrocession  of  tissues  correspond  to  cases 
of  monstrosity  by  default ;  and  monstrosities  from  excess  approach  ia 
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their  nature  those  morbid  oonditions  in  which  there  is  a  new  organic 
prodnction.  Now,  as  a  monstrosity  by  excess  is  bat  the  repetition  of 
an  already  acquired  organisation,  so,  productive  maladies  can  neyer 
gi?e  rise  to  any  other  than  already  existing  tissues.  They  reproduce 
tissoee,  as  monstrosity  reproduces  organs ;  and  these  tissues  as  well  as 
these  organs  almost  always  haye  their  analogues  in  the  normal  and 
regular  organisation. 

**  Thus,  the  reproduction  consists  in  a  cellular  tissue — ^in  a  membrane^ 
the  basis  of  which  is  cellular  tela,  or  albumen ;  or  it  is  a  cellular  part, 
becoming  a  fibrous  part ;  and  the  latter  passing  into  the  osseous,  or  carti* 
Isgtnons  Itate ;  or,  the  product  consists  in  natural  cartilages,  in  which 
ossiic  matter  is  deposited;  in  strange  muscular  fibres  that  exhibit 
themselTes ;  in  organs  of  secretion  that  are  formed,  either  in  the  state 
of  cysts  or  of  crypts,  whose  analogues  already  exist  in  the  economy ; 
w  there  are  bloodyessels  rising  up  spontaneously  in  newly-formed  tis- 
racs,  and,  in  fine,  the  nenrous  system  itself  may  come  to  add  itself  to 
tbese  accidental  products. 

^*  Notwithstanding  they  are  formed  in  the  midst  of  disease,  these 
productions  are  subject  to  certain  laws.  The  first  law  is  this ;  and  it 
confirms  one  of  the  laws  both  of  physics  and  chemistry,  vix.,  that  as 
a  slow  action  is  necessary  for  the  operation  of  a  regular  crystallixation, 
so  a  slow  action  is  indispensable  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  for- 
mationa.  A  rapid  action  would  produce  either  the  destruction  of  the 
iHrgans,  or  a  hemorrhage,  or  collections  of  sanguine,  or  serous  matters, 
or  eren  purulent  deposits,  in  which  no  organic  movement  is  diBcemible. 

^  The  second  law  is  a  consequence  of  the  former ;  and  it  is  that  the 
growth  of  these  products  is  efiected  by  means  of  juxtaposition.  The 
membranous  layers  superimpose  themselves,  one  above  the  other  where 
the  membrane  is  plane ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  bent  or  curved,  so 
as  to  form  a  cyst,  the  addition  is  made  upon  the  interior,  in  a  concen- 
tric manner.  The  exterior  in  this  manner  becomes  the  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  cyst,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  membrane  rolled  up. 
This  difference  in  form,  slight  as  it  is,  produces  a  very  great  difference 
in  the  result ;  for  whereas  the  membrane  can  acquire  nothing  beyond 
sn  individual  existence,  limited,  at  most,  to  the  mere  production  of  the 
sanguiferous  apparatus,  the  cyst  frequently  becomes  a  real  organ,  the 
bterior  of  which  deposits  fluids  of  various  nature  and  consistence.  It 
may  even  constitute  a  beingj  self-existing,  and  become  a  first  degree  of 
auimality.    The  third  law  relates  to  histogeny,  properly  so  called. 

*^  It  waa,  no  doubt,  an  error  of  the  ancient  anatomists  to  persevere, 
at  they  did,  in  the  search  after  an  elementary  tissue  or  fibre,  the  origin 
of  all  other  tissues  or  fibres.    Yet,  underneath  this  idea  lay  concealed 
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the  profound  and  trae  notion  that  ttssnes  apparently  very  different  haTe, 
in  fact,  the  very  same  origin ;  and  ooneist  bnt  of  the  same  element  sab* 
jeoted  by  the  powers  of  natnre  to  diverse  modifications. 

"  Thus,  the  cellular  element,  when  disposed  in  areola,  or  in  fibrea, 
eonatitutes  the  system  to  which  it  gives  name :  in  bandies,  it  is  the 
fibrous  system ;  rolled  up  so  as  to  form  a  closed  sac,  it  becomes  the 
serous  system,  &c.  These  various  systems  are  nothing  bot  natural 
and  normal  transformations  of  one  common  element.  But,  if  it  be  in 
nature  to  undergo  these  transformations,  we  may  perceive  how  a  cellular 
part  in  man  may,  like  the  posterior  cervical  ligament,  become  fibrous 
in  certain  animals ;  how  a  ligamentous  part,  such  as  the  stylo-hyoid 
ligament,  may  be  transformed  into  an  osseous  chain ;  how  cellular 
parts  may  become  serous  membrane,  while  the  serous  membranes  of  the 
last  order  may  become  replaced  by  cellular  tissue,  ke. 

^^  We  may  also  conceive  that  diseases,  by  modifying  this  common 
element,  as  nature  modifies  it  in  a  normal  state,  shall  cause  cellular  to 
become  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  osseous,  and  serous  parts,  &c.  All  theae 
modifications  of  a  common  element  may  be  converted  one  into  another, 
while  still  circumscribed  within  their  proper  limits.  The  same  will  be 
the  case  as  to  the  nervous  and  muscular  elements,  each  of  them  forming 
systems  analogous  to  themselves,  although  differing  among  themselves. 
In  fine,  the  vascular  or  sanguiferous  element  intervenes  in  all  theae 
diverse  systems,  as  a  condition  of  all,  in  a  somewhat  advanced  formation. 

^*  These  analogous  systems  transform  themselves  each  into  the  other, 
without,  nevertheless,  overleaping  their  respective  limits.  The  cellular 
will  never,  under  any  circumstances,  clothe  itself  with  those  characters 
that  are  proper  to  the  nervous  or  the  muscular  element,  nor  will  the 
nervous  or  the  muscular  elements  ever  exhibit  the  evident  conditions  of 
the  cellular.  However  varied  may  be  such  accidental  products,  you 
will  ever  find  them  circnmscribed  by  their  true  special  nature* 

<<  The  very  contrary  of  these  statements  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
treatises  on  pathological  anatomy,  wherein  you  are  told  that  all  the 
tissues,  commencing  as  cellular,  may  again  take  upon  themselves  this 
transformation.  In  those  treatises,  you  find  accounts  of  cellular, 
fibrous,  cartilaginous,  and  even  osseous  transformations  of  the  nervooa 
system  and  of  the  muscular  system.  The  fact  is  true ;  its  explanation 
is  not  true :  the  nervous  system  is  never,  in  any  phasis  of  its  develop- 
ment, cellular.  According  to  our  views,  therefore,  it  cannot,  under  any 
circumstances,  manifest  the  transformations  that  are  peculiar  to  the 
cellular  element.  But,  incontestably,  these  metamorphoses  are  observed 
in  it :  then  it  must  be  because  the  cellular  element  intervenes.  How 
ahould  it  intervene  ?    Always  by  accident.    A  solution  of  continuity 
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tnddenly  separates  portions  of  the  nenrons  matter  of  the  encephalon 
or  spinal  cord  and  nerves ;  a  cicatrix  repairs  the  injury.  Such  cicatrix, 
at  first  cellular,  may  become  mucous,  provided  it  fills  with  pas  ;  it  may 
become  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  and  even  osseous ;  I  hare  met  with,  and 
reported  cases  of  each  sort.  But  we  see  that,  in  these  cases,  which  I 
bare  analysed  with  the  greatest  care,  the  nervous  element  remains 
entirely  a  stranger  to  these  transformations.  It  is  tBe  cellular  tissue, 
which,  supervening  pathologically  in  the  nerve-matter,  becomes  the 
basis  and  the  seat  of  these  metamorphoses.  Here,  as  everywhere  else, 
it  undergoes  the  evolutions  peculiar  to  it,  and  to  itself  only. 

^*  The  practical  consequences  of  these  principles  are  so  easily  dedu- 
dble,  that,  for  the  present,  I  shall  refrain  from  deducing  them.  I  will, 
however,  remark  that  these  new-formed  tissues  never  do  attain  the  full 
degree  of  development  of  the  normal  tissues  to  which  they  approximate. 
Thus,  the  osseous  transformation  may  produce  laminsd,  or  granules,  but 
never  anything  comparable  to  a  bone.  The  cellular  transformation  of 
cicatrices  is  very  far  removed  from  the  natural  disposition  of  that  tissue ; 
a  serous  cyst  can  never  produce  a  pericardium  or  a  pleura ;  nor  will  the 
acddental' mucous  membranes  ever  rise  to  the  height  of  that  rich  or- 
ganisation which  we  observe,  for  example,  in  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane.  Disease  produces  an  abortion  of  tissue,  just  as  mon- 
Btrottty  produces  an  abortion  of  organs." 

There,  gentlemen,  I  know  not  what  you  will  say,  or  what  you  will 
think  of  such  a  long  extract  in  this  letter ;  but  I  know  what  you  ought 
to  think ;  and  that  is,  that  you  ought  to  think  yourselves  much  obliged 
to  me  for  giving  you  an  opportunity  to  read  the  above  beautiful  and 
philosophic  exposition.  I  advise  you,  before  you  go  any  farther,  to 
turn  back  and  read  M.  Serres's  remarks  over  again.  It  will  do  you 
good  to  read  them  again,  and  it  will  do  your  patient  good,  for  they  are 
replete  with  the  wholesomest  doctrine,  constantly  applicable  to  clinical 
nunistrations,  and  perhaps  indispensable  to  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  diseased  morphology  of  the  uterus,  which  is  the  special  subject  of 
this  letter.  I  did  not  intend  to  make  so  copious  an  excerpt  from  any- 
body, but  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  present  this  one  from  that 
admirable  philosopher.  And  I  am  sure  there  is  not  an  ingenuous  and 
mtelligent  young  man  among  you  who  will  not  concur  with  me  in 
thanking  M.  Serres  for  even  this  much  of  these  profound  thoughts  of 
Us. 

Having  now  laid  before  you  M.  Serres*s  observations  as  above,  let  us 
proceed  with  the  more  direct  object  of  this  tetter. 

What  was  the  real  nature  of  that  immense  and  very  firm  mass  of 
polypus  that  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  communication  ?    I 
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said  it  was  fibtoos,  and  I  suppose  that  the  fibrous  matter,  though  not 
truly  a  mass  of  uterine  matter,  must  have  nerertheless  been  deposited 
under  a  development  or  accretion  law  identical  with  that  which  origi* 
nally  developed  the  fibrous  matter  of  the  womb  itself,  though  modified 
in  its  operation  by  disease  in  this  instance.  Uterine  polypus  may  be 
cellular  or  cellulo-vascular.  In  such  cases,  the  vascular  and  cellular 
elements  become  ithe  subjects  of  diseased  deposit ;  in  the  former,  the 
muscular  or  fibrous  portions  are  chiefly  the  subjects  of  it. 

But  you  saw  specimens,  last  winter,  in  which  the  entire  mass  of  the 
womb  became  altered,  having  grown  to  a  vast  size,  and  retaining  in  its 
augmentation  very  few  of  the  characteristic  features  of  its  normal  fabric 
It,  in  fact,  is  become,  under  such  circumstances,  a  heterologue  orgaa^ 
or,  rather,  is  converted  into  a  tumor. 

Those  cases  wherein  the  whole  womb  is  converted  into  a  tumor  are 
very  difierent  from  the  mere  hypertrophic  modifications  of  its  volume 
and  weight,  and  the  tumor  is  different  in  different  samples,  according 
as  one  or  as  another  of  its  normal  elements  has  been  the  chief  subject 
of  the  morphological  transformation,  and  the  departure  may  be  greater 
or  less  in  different  specimens,  some  retaining,  and  others  losing  every 
trace  of  the  original  character. 

In  regard  to  all  the  possible  forms  into  which  the  material  elements  of 
the  womb  may  become  converted  under  the  wild  heterologue  operatton 
of  its  development  force,  where  it  has  abandoned  its  generical  law,  it 
seems  to  me  nearly  bootless  to  inquire. 

Some  of  the  writers  on  these  strange  appearances  have  endeavored 
to  classify  them,  and  reduce  their  arrangement  to  a  scientific  scale. 
For  my  part,  it  seems  to  me  enough  to  know  that  the  elements  may, 
each  of  them,  undergo  changes  by  a  morbid  act  of  deposit,  and  I  am 
not,  therefore,  surprised  to  find  a  hygroma,  a  hsematoma,  a  lipoma,  a 
cancer,  &c.,  formed  upon  the  basis  of  the  uterine  textures.  If  the 
morbid  development  deposits  in  the  uterus  a  mass  of  cartilaginous 
structure,  there  is  no  reason  for  surprise  when  that  cartilage  passes  into 
bone,  since  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  cartilage  to  do  so.  All  mnA 
cartilage  deposits  are  effected  through  the  agency  of  cells,  and  Thomas 
Schwann  has  shown,  in  his  C&mpariMon  iff  the  Devehpm&rd  of  Ani- 
maU  and  PlanU^  that,  in  each  of  those  kingdoms,  the  cell-life  force  is 
the  agent  of  nature  in  the  work  of  evolving  her  living  forms. 

Tou  will  readily  admit  that  this  cell-force  moves  in  a  true  generic 
line,  partly  in  virtue  of  an  original  nature  or  bias  with  which  it  is 
endowed,  and  partly  in  virtue  of  certain  chemical  attractions  that 
concur  with  it ;  for  example,  the  cells  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  of  a  tad- 
pole are  probably  very  different  in  their  original  life  endowment  from 
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the  eells  of  the  pollen  tabe  of  a  cactus  or  a  lily  ;  yet,  even  if  you  pre* 
some  them  to  be  not  different  in  the  essential  nature  of  their  nncleated 
nndeoles,  they  are  very  different  as  to  the  circomstances  in  which  they 
are  placed;  for  the  chorda  dorsalis  cells  could  not  possibly  be  developed 
in  such  a  cytoblastem  as  that  which  is  provided  for  the  pollen  cells  in 
the  stigma  or  s^le  of  a  T^etable,  and  vice  vendj  for  the  pollen  cells 
eoold  find  no  proper  elements  in  the  albuminous  fluid  out  of  which  the 
spinal  marrow  is  erolved. 

Now,  as  to  the  morbid  tumors  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
the  cell — ^the  mother  cell — ^finds  a  new  cytoblastema  in  a  morbid 
depout;  and  it  appropriates  it  to  form  a  tissue,  a  morbid  one,  but 
still  a  tissue,  which  is  heterologue;  and  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  ^rill  be 
difieolt  in  many  samples  to  ascertain  which  is  the  deviated  element  in 
the  case. 

If  yon  examine  'the  cells  of  a  malignant  tumor,  you  shall  often  find 
no  appreciable  difference  between  their  appearance  and  those  of  the 
healdiiest  young  growing  part;  as,  for  example,  the  cells  of  the  chorda 
dorsalis,  those  of  cartilage  in  very  early  embryos,  or  those  discovered 
by  compressing  the  pollen  grains  of  a  flower,  or  the  plumule  of  a  bean. 

The  caudate  cells  of  some  of  the  cancerous  tumors,  the  acicular 
crystals,  and  the  granules,  laminae,  and  masses  of  earthy  phosphates 
sad  carbonates  that  we  find  in  these  masses,  ought  not  to  excite  our 
nrprise,  though  they  may  well  overwhelm  us  with  grief,  if,  like  the 
good  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  we  be  not  only 
grieved,  but  thoroughly  ashamed,  that  there  is  in  the  world,  not  only 
the  greatest  of  evils,  death,  but  that  other  great  evil  of  diseases  incur- 
sble,  for,  such  as  these  are  incurable. 

I  do  not  imagine,  my  young  friends,  you  will  make  any  very  great 
progress  in  real  knowledge  by  burdening  your  memories  with  all  the 
varieties  of  nomenclatural  distinctions  that  are  in  the  books  concern- 
ing tumors  of  the  womb ;  there  is  already  far  too  much  classification. 

Dr.  Hooper's  costly  and  beautiful  volume.  The  Morbid  Anatomy  of 
ike  Utenu  and  it$  Appendagee,  is  one  of  the  clearest  of  them ;  but  I 
think  you  will  find  in  it  too  elaborate  a  systemisation  of  these  vagaries 
of  the  development  forces,  an  attempt  to  classify  what  need  not,  and 
indeed  cannot,  be  classified,  videlicet  the  freaks  of  nature,  acting 
vithout  generic  law,  or  end,  or  aim.  It  is  far  better  to  study  M. 
Serres's  beautiful  doctrine,  that  I  have  quoted  for  you  from  his  Ana* 
temie  TraneeendanUj  in  which  is  explained  the  true  philosophy  of  such 
extraordinary  operations. 

You  shall  probably  meet,  in  the  course  of  your  long  experience,  with 
where  the  womb,  that  weighs  in  its  natural  state  only  two  ounces, 
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has  become  ag  large  as  a  man's  head,  and  weighs  many  pounds.  The 
texture  here  is  not  uterine  texture ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  fibrous  and  cel- 
lular material,  with  greatly  diminished  proportions  of  vessel,  nerve,  and 
absorbent.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  process  of  production  for  this  ab- 
normal uterine  matter  is  one  that  has  no  natural  term;  it  is  limited  only 
by  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  there  is  no  power  to  recall  it.  It  ia, 
therefore,  useless  to  give  drugs  with  that  view.  It  is  true,  I  have  met 
with  several  examples  of  enlarged  and  heterologue  uteri  that  have  ceased 
at  last  to  grow,  and  I  wa  well  imagine  that,  now  and  then,  in  the  pro* 
cess  of  extension,  there  will  be  attained  a  final  term  of  the  development 
force.  That  is  to  say,  the  uterine  and  spermatic  arteries  that  serve 
under  the  registering  power  of  the  accompanying  nerves,  may  convey 
material  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  morbid  fcnrmation  to  a  certam  extent, 
but  cannot  transcend  that  certain  extent,  because  the  caliber  of  tlie 
vessels  will  not  admit  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  to  pass  to  effect 
any  further  accretions,  or  haply  the  accompanying  nerves  will  lose,  by 
their  extension,  their  indicating  or  controlling  vital  power  over  the 
morbid  organic  acts  of  accretion. 

Such  an  effect  as  I  have  just  spoken  of  would  doubUess  follow  the 
tying  of  both  the  uterine  arteries,  or,  perhaps,  even  of  one  of  them ; 
and  in  any  case  where  a  uterus  should  be  known  to  be  about  to  convert 
itself  into  a  solid  tumor,  it  seems  to  me  not  an  impracticable  surgery 
to  secure  the  uterine  arteries,  with  a  view  to  suppress  any  further 
development. 

Suppose,  in  any  such  case,  Robert  Lee's  ganglions  of  the  cervix  uteri 
could  be  carried  off  by  a  dextrous  operation,  would  not  the  further 
development  of  the  tumor  certainly  be  arrested  ! 

I  repeat  that  I  have  seen  some  cases  of  morbid  augmentation  of  the 
womb  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  nearly  to  fill  the  whole  of  the 
excavation  of  the  pelvis ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  greatly  to  impede  the 
functions  of  defecation  and  urination,  and  wherein  the  patients,  after 
years  of  great  suffering,  have  recovered  their  activity  and  good  health. 

In  such  samples,  there  has  been,  however,  a  loss  of  appetite,  or  a 
regulation  of  the  diet  amounting  almost  to  the  dike  abm>lue:  and  tliere 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  cessation  of  development  has  arisen 
from  the  extreme  reduction  of  the  development  force,  partly  by  feeble 
health,  and  partly  from  the  diminution  of  the  sources  of  supply 
under  a  rigorous  diet,  I  consider  that  when  a  woman  conceives  in  the 
womb,  that  organ  is  compelled  to  grow  or  augment /Kiri  p€U9A  with  the 
growing  ovum.  Such  a  womb  at  the  beginning,  weighs  about  two 
ounces ;  by  the  time  the  ovum  is  completely  developed,  which  is  about 
the  280th  day,  this  womb  has  acquired  a  weight  of  a  pound  or  some* 
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times  of  two  pounds.  It  has  undergone  a  process  of  hypertrophisation, 
which  might  properlj  be  called  a  physiological  hjpertropbisation.  But 
as  its  evolation  reqaires  280  days,  it  most  also  require  a  certain  time 
to  reooyer  its  non-gravid  Yolnme  and  weight  by  its  return  or  involution. 
It  might  well  be  said  that  the  first  act  of  involution  is  expressed  by  its 
first  labor-pains  or  contraction.  To  recover  from  its  physiological 
hypertrophy,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  the  cause,  expel  the  ovum. 
Bat,  as  often  happens,  the  processes  of  its  involution  become  arrested 
when  half  done,  or  more,  and  the  womb  remains  enlarged,  heavy,  and 
inconvenient  to  the  patient*s  comfort  and  even  her  safety.  If  yon 
diagnosticate  the  case,  you  will  pronounce  it  to  be  a  case  of  hypertro- 
phy of  the  womls  >^d  you  would  pronounce  correctly.  But  if  you 
should  discover  the  cause  of  the  arrest  of  its  involutive  act  to  be  a 
retroversion,  or  some  inflammation  that  might  have  attacked  the  neck 
of  it,  you  could  venture  to  promise  a  cure  provided  you  could  remedy 
the  retroversion,  or  remove  the  inflammation.  Put  the  womb  in  its 
true  place  and  posture,  or  cure  the  inflamed  neck,  and  then  the  involutive 
processes,  no  longer  prevented  or  arrested,  would  soon  bring  the  organ 
hack  to  its  aon-gravid  volume,  weight,  and  power.  No  such  good  for- 
tune could  be  expected  in  the  treatment  of  a  heterologue  uterus ;  yet  I 
saw  a  canceroas  mamma,  as  hard  as  cartilage,  ulcerated,  and  firmly 
adherent,  that  was  totally  removed  by  absorption,  in  a  long  paraplegia. 

Many  of  these  great  tumors  of  the  whole  womb  are  accompanied 
with  dreadful  hemorrhages.  After  death,  you  find  a  uterine  cavity 
longer  than  natural,  but  not  much  more  spacious.  The  walls  of  the 
cavity,  however,  are  many  inches  in  thickness. 

I  attended,  for  a  long  time,  a  lady  with  a  vast  tumor  of  the  whole 
ntems.  She  had  enormous  uterine  hemorrhages.  The  uterus  weighed 
many  pounds ;  its  cavity  was  not  much  larger  than  the  normal  sise ;  in 
the  right  ovary,  which  was  as  large  as  the  fist,  was  found  a  quantity  of 
human  hair.  Probably,  the  fatal  development  of  the  womb  was  pro- 
voked by  the  irremissible  irritation  communicated  by  this  ovary  to  the 
ntema. 

In  case  the  womb  begins  to  develop  itself  as  a  uterine  tumor,  it  will 
in  the  stages  be  sure  to  sink  low  down  in  the  excavation  of  the  pelvis ; 
and,  as  it  develops  its  magnitude  more  and  more,  it  more  and  more 
iaterferes  with  the  parts  upon  which  it  presses.  If  you  touch  such  a 
mass,  you  scarcely  shall  fail  to  find  it  firmly  packed,  or  jammed  in  the 
pdvia,  putting  you  in  mind  of  those  cases  of  immobility  of  the  womb 
that  I  spoke  of  in  my  XYth  Letter.  If  you  let  the  uterus  go  on  in- 
ereasing  in  sixe  and  weight  while  inhabiting  the  excavation,  you  will  be 
aare  to  havct  much  trouble  from  complaints  of  urinary  and  intestinal 
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tenesmuSy  that  must  inevitably  aoeompany  aach  preaanre  and  intrnnon. 
Reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  facta,  and  yon  will  perceive  that,  though 
apparently  immovable,  the  maaa  is  not  really  so ;  and  that  it  ia  only 
apparently  so  from  the  condensation  of  the  tisane  abont  the  vagina, 
and  from  its  weight  If  yon  coold  get  the  tnmor  well  raised  npwmrds, 
so  as  to  carry  the'  mass  of  it  above  the  superior  strait,  yon  would  do 
the  woman  a  great  service,  by  relieving  her  of  all  the  painful  and 
annoying  accidence  of  the  malady.  But,  when  you  try  with  your  hand 
to  raise  it,  it  will  not  go !    Don't  be  disheartened ;  make  it  go.    How? 

Place  a  globe-pessary  or  a  gum-elastio  bag  in  the  vagina,  a  amall 
one ;  one  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  an  inch  and  three-quartera ;  leave  it 
t»  «ftil  for  a  week,  more  or  less ;  then  adjust  one  of  two  inches,  and 
next  one  of  two  and  a  quarter  inches.  In  this  way,  you  may  very  eon- 
fidently  expect  to  raise  the  tumor  out  of  its  narrow  bony  chamber  in 
the  excavation,  which  is  too  small  for  its  accommodation,  and  get  it  up 
into  the  free  and  large  space  of  the  abdomen,  where  its  pressure  is 
scarcely  inconvenient.  But  think,  gentlemen,  if  you  take  away,  by 
this  means,  a  constant  and  irritating  tenesmus,  you  turn  aside  in  that 
very  act  a  strong  and  perpetual  provocation  of  the  sanguine  and  nerv- 
ous systems  to  excessive  activity,  and  thus  diminish  the  tendency  to 
rapid  growth  of  the  tumor.  Nay,  might  it  not  be  that  the  growlh 
should  find  itself  completely  arrested  in  this  way?  I  am  convinced 
that  the  abolition  of  a  constant  and  vexatious  tenesmus  would  be  iar 
more  efficacious  in  diminishing  the  tendency  to  morbid  nutrition  and 
development  of  the  womb  than  half  a  doien  leechings,  cuppings,  or 
blisterings,  to  which  you  would  resort  as  your  chief  therapeutical  anna- 
mentaria  medico-therapeutica.  But  in  this  I  speak  not  aa  one  tbeo- 
rising  only;  I  speak  from  what  I  regard  as  well-obaerved  elinieal 
experience  of  my  own ;  for  I  have  many  times  done  that  veiy  thing,  and 
succeeded  most  happily.    Try  it. 

One  is  greatly  tempted,  under  such  circumstances,  to  prescribe ;  and, 
if  we  must  prescribe,  let  us  allow  the  woman  to  teat  the  power  of  the 
deobstruents,  as  they  are  called.     Such  is  the  iodine. 

I  have  no  clear  rationale  to  offer  you  as  to  the  therapeutic  action  of 
iodine.  Its  probable  efficacy,  as  combined  in  the  spongia  uata,  in  the 
cure  of  bronchocele,  led  it  into  a  great  vogue  aa  a  meana  of  promoting 
the  actions  of  the  absorbent  system ;  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  aa  to  the  disappearance  of  swellings  of  glands  after  its  exhibition ; 
of  the  disappearance  of  varioua  cutaneous  eruptions ;  and  also  of  certain 
engorgementa  of  organs.  But,  irtiether  tumar9  are  obedient  to  its  power, 
is  a  question  not  yet  settled ;  for  a  tumor  is  a  new  material,  and  not 
simply  an  old  one,  modified  aa  to  aiae,  sensibility,  and  resistance. 
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Nerertlielesa,  yon  would  probably  give  the  patient  iodine.  Let  her 
take  it  for  a  long  time.  Let  her  take  it  in  combination  with  some  of 
the  diet  drinks ;  as  Zitmann's  decoct.,  or  decoction  of  the  woods,  or 
simple  infusion  of  sarsaparilla;  or,  what  is  the  least  inconTenient  of  all, 
the  eomponnd  syrup  of  sarsaparilla.  Let  her  have  five  drops  of  Lugol's 
sololioB  of  iodine,  with  half  a  fluidounce  of  syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  twice 
or  thrioe  a  day.  One  good  efiect  of  such  a  drug  may  be  counted  upon ; 
and  that  is  an  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  skin,  which  becomes 
wanner,  more  humid,  and  better  colored  under  its  use,  and  if  so,  then 
the  internal  determination  is  in  so  far  lessened,  which  is  a  great  point 
gained. 

The  use  of  the  bath  at  96^  or  98^  of  Fahrenheit  will  conduce  favor- 
ably to  the  same  end.  If  repeated  too  frequently,  it  will  be  found 
exhausting.  I  advise  you  to  order  the  batif  about  three  times  a  week, 
and  that  the  patient  go  from  the  bath  to  bed  at  night. 

Seeing  that  the  womb  is  subject  to  a  monthly  hemorrhage,  in  conse* 
quenee  of  the  periodical  ovi-posit  by  the  ovary,  and  that  this  mensual 
hemorrhage  absolutely  depends  on  a  periodical  hemorrhagic  engorge- 
ment and  nisus  of  the  internal  reproductive  organs,  it  is  a  clear  duty  to 
regulate  the  patient  so  as  to  cause  the  monthly  periods  to  pass  by  with 
the  least  possible  injury  to  the  womb. 

If  the  woman  whose  womb  is  about  converting  itself  into  a  tumor 
dioold  be  careless  of  her  menstrua ;  if  she  allow  them  to  be  checked  or 
prevented,  and  if  the  vessels  and  the  nerves  of  the  organ  remain  too 
kng,  ar  too  considerably  under  the  influence  of  the  mensual  nisus,  the 
tumor  will  be  surely  aggravated  by  that  protracted  or  too  violent  san- 
gnne  and  nervous  determination.  Let  her,  therefore,  be  advised  to 
stay  aft  home ;  to  keep  her  feet  from  cold  pavements,  or  grass,  or  earth ; 
to  m^it^^m  a  soluble  state  of  bowels ;  to  diminish  her  rations ;  to  be 
csim  and  gentle  in  all  her  movements,  and  in  all  the  affections  of  the 
mind,  during  the  existence  of  the  mensual  crisis. 

It  will  be  advisable  also  to  abstract  from  her  constitution  the  too 
considerable  irritation  communicated  by  the  tumor,  acting  upon  and 
vexmg  that  constitution  day  by  day,  and  nightly,  for  weeks  and  for 
months.  Small  doses  of  opium  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder  at  night, 
alternating  them  from  time  to  time  with  enemata  of  black  drop,  or  lau- 
danum, will  be  the  most  powerful  means  within  your  control  for  such 
tnds.  But,  as  yon  will  have  a  long  case  before  you,  yon  should  be 
careiul  to  avoid  oppressing  the  nervous  system  by  a  profligate  use  of 
such  narcotic  remedies.  The  nervous  system  is  more  apt  to  be  de- 
bauched than  saved  by  the  intemperate  use  of  such  drugs.  Let  your 
20 
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dosesy  thereforoy  be  the  smallest  possible  ones  consistent  witb  the  pro* 
duction  of  a  moderate  therapentical  result. 

I  cannot  dose  this  letter  without  again  saying  to  yon  that  women,  in 
whom  the  whole  mass  of  the  womb  becomes  conyerted  or  metamorphosed^ 
are  very  liable  to  uterine  hemorrhages.  The  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the/utems  does  not  of  necessity  implicate  the  healthful  yitelliferoas 
and  germq>arous  operations  of  the  ovaries ;  but  the  ovaries,  and  not 
the  womb,  contain  the  cause  of  the  menstrua.  Hence,  the  menstmal 
action  goes  on  in  some  of  the  specimens  with  great  regularity.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  new  condition  of  the  uterus  itself 
commonly  renders  it  hemorrhagic,  and  the  same  causes  and  influenoea, 
therefore,  which  produce  the  healthful  mensual  elimiiiation  in  the 
healthy  uterus  operate  to  cause  an  excessive  discharge  of  the  menses 
in  some  of  these  altered  uteri.  As  to  two  females,  in  each  of  whom 
the  womb  was  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  the  monthly  waste  was  very 
great. 

To  combat  such  wasting  discharges,  you  have  at  your  command  the 
usual  resources  of  local  cold,  of  recumbent  rest,  of  opium,  of  saodia- 
rum  Batumi,  of  alum,  of  krameria,  kino,  &c.  &c.  But  I  have  seen  all 
these  fail,  and  yet  the  hemorrhage  held  in  check  by  doses  of  a  deooo* 
tion  of  dewberry  root  and  black  currant  root,  taken  in  half-teaenpfula 
at  a  time,  and  repeated  pro  re  natd.  I  mention  it  here,  as  an  article 
worthy  of  your  attention,  especially  in  the  examples  of  hemorrhages  in 
which  you  find  yourselves  baffled.  The  ultima  ratio,  the  tampon^  will^ 
of  course,  ever  supply  your  wants  in  the  instances  wherein  it  OMiy  be 
indicated. 

Lastly,  never  despair ;  never  give  up  the  patient ;  never  proBounee 
the  case  hopeless,  even  when  it  is  to  all  appearance  hopeless.  Not  tliat 
I  advise  you  to  deceive  the  sick,  or  their  friends,  which  wosld  be  enel 
and  useless;  but  you  should  remember  that  men  and  women  and  chit 
dren  have  recovered  from  even  apparent  death.  In  these  cases  of  en- 
larged womb,  you  have  the  hope  that  the  growth  will  cease,  and  yon 
have  the  example  that  they  do  sometimes  diminish  again.  It  is  time 
enough  to  pronounce  that  there  is  no  more  hope  when  the  life  has  left 
the  body.  I  have  seen  the  life  resumed,  even  when  I  had  regarded  the 
signs  of  death  as  complete. 

I  wish,  my  friends,  I  had  more  comfortable  prospects  to  hold  out  for 
you  than  those  which,  as  to  tumors  of  the  womb,  are  contained  in  this 
letter.  Medicine  is  always  making  progress,  however ;  and  let  it  be 
your  duty  so  to  study,  to  observe,  imd  to  reflect  upon  these  mighty  dis- 
orders, as  to  enable  you,  in  the  next  half  century,  to  leave  more  coor 
solatory  counsels  to  your  pupils  than  I  can  to  mine. 

C.  D.  IL 
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LETTER   XXIII. 

Gentlemen:  There  is  a  frightful  malady  to  which  women,  the  snh- 
jeets  of  these  letters,  are  very  much  exposed ;  I  mean  carcinoma  or 
malignant  degeneration  of  the  womb. 

I  hare  little  to  say  on  this  subject,  and  I  might  add,  there  is  little  to 
be  done  for  those  who  are  attacked  with  it ;  I  mean  little  to  be  done 
under  prospects  of  relieving  the  persons  so  attacked,  or  restoring  their 
health. 

It  is  enough  to  make  a  physician's  heart  sink  within  him  to  make  the 
diagnostic  of  cancer  uteri,  for  such  a  diagnostic  is  ip%o  facto  a  prognos- 
tic of  death ;  and  when  the  physician  has  made  it,  and  is  brought  to 
the  point  of  giving  true  expression  to  his  opinion,  he  might  be  sup* 
posed  to  be  as  painfully  situated  as  the  judge  on  the  bench,  when  he  puts 
on  his  black  cap  before  the  final  announcement  of  the  judgment  unto 
death. 

It  is  probable  that  the  double  functions  of  the  uterus,  as  a  menstru- 
ating and  a  ehildbearing  organ,  render  it  more  liable  to  the  attack  of 
this  atrocious  malady;  and  that  its  structure,  also,  which  in  the  health- 
ful state  is  solid,  hard,  and  elastic,  without  excessive  abundance  of  cir- 
culation or  nerves,  exposes  it  more  constantly  to  the  causes  of  carcino- 
matous change. 

What  is  that  condition,  that  carcinomatous  vice,  which  results  in 
ulcerative  or  open  carcinoma  of  the  womb  ?  and  how  is  it  originally  es- 
tiblished  and  set  up  in  the  texture  of  the  cervix  ?  Do  you  say  it  is 
cancer  cell-life  begun  and  carried  on  there  ab  initio  f  How  is  the  cell- 
life  begun? — ^what  gives  origin  to  it? — when  does  the  cancer-cell  develop- 
ment begin? — is  cancer  always  an  inoculation,  and  whence  the  inocula- 
tion?—can  the  healthy  actions  of  the  womb  deposit  mother  cancer-cells 
m  a  healthy  texture,  and  furnish  them  with  the  indispensable  cyto- 
Uastem,  without  which  they  themselves  would  die  ?  These  are  questions 
more  easy  to  propound  than  to  answer;  because,  physicians  very  rarely 
enjoying  opportunities  of  inquiring  into  the  rise  and  progress  of  these 
disorders,  do  not  begin  to  observe  them  until  they  have  reached  a  stage 
of  development  so  advanced  as  to  leave  little  ground  to  expect  any  ad- 
vantage from  treatment  beyond  the  mere  benefits  arising  from.oleanll- 
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ness,  and  some  suppression,  perhaps,  of  the  progress  as  well  as  of  the 
pain  and  irritation.  Such  cases  cannot  be  studied  ab  inUio.  A  mere 
scirrhus  of  the  cervix  does  not  give  pain,  and  the  woman  herself  will 
not  ask  our  aid  or  our  opinion  on  a  case  of  whose  existence  she  is  not 
aware.  I  say,  then,  we  cannot  study  these  carcinomas  ab  iniHo.  They 
can  be  reasoned  of,  however. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  bring  myself  to  consent  that  these  diseases 
are  the  results  of  anything  but  inflammation.  I  have  always  regarded 
the  transformed  materials  of  a  carcinomatous  cervix  as  transformed 
deposit,  elaborated  by  inflammatory  action.  And,  if  you  will  keep 
iq  view  the  remarks  of  M.  Serres  as  to  the  gentle  and  slow  progress  of 
those  actions  that  result  in  morphological  changes,  yon  will  not  find  it 
difficult  to  agree  with  me  that  a  carcinoma  is  an  inflammatory  result ; 
for  the  slowness  of  the  process,  of  which  M.  Serres  speaks,  is  an  attri* 
bute  of  those  chronical  inflammatory  movements  which  produce,  not 
hemorrhage,  not  secretions,  not  pus,  not  sphacelus,  but  new  textures. 
But  a  carcinoma  is  a  new  changed  texture.  It  is  an  imperfect,  an 
abortive  texture.  It  is  a  texture  whose  combination  of  vessels,  absorbents, 
and  nerves  is  a  perishing  and  non-generic  one ;  one  that,  from  the'  very 
nature  of  the  proportions  of'  these  instruments  and  agents  of  life,  can- 
not  exist  long  in  one  tenor  of  life,  but  mfut  change  and  decay  from  the 
very  fault  of  their  crasis  or  composition.  In  a  healthy  cervix,  the  ac- 
cretion and  waste  are  duly  balanced,  because  the  absorbent  and  the 
nerve  are  there  to  regulate  them  both ;  but  when,  in  consequence  of  a 
slow  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  cervix,  the  interstitial  textures  be- 
come filled  with  laminae,  or  fibres,  or  bands,  or  granules  of  coagulating 
lymph,  or  fibrine  of  the  blood,  it  is  manifest  that  the  vessels  are  to  become 
collaped  or  compressed  and  closed  by  these  deposits  outside  of  them,  as 
is  clearly  shown  by  Pujol  in  his  admirable  doctrine  of  inflammation ; 
and  that  the  absorbents  are  sealed  or  compressed  so  effectually,  and  the 
nerves  so  absolutely  destroyed,  that  the  quasi  organization  of  the  carci- 
nomatous cervix  has  come  to  its  end,  its  term,  and  no  longer,  in  truth, 
exists  as  to  the  sum  of  the  particles  of  the  cervix;  and  then  commences 
a  process  of  absorptions,  and  sloughings,  and  suppurations,  and  hemor- 
rhages, and  macerations,  and  sanious  putrid  excretions,  which  proceed 
until  the  constitution  of  the  victim  being  entirely  exhausted  or  over- 
thrown, she  sinks  into  the  grave,  her  only  and  her  last  best  refuge. 

In  the  progress  of  this  half  erosion  or  maceration,  and  half  phage- 
denic ulceration  of  the  parts,  the  mother-cell  makes  its  beginning ;  and, 
once  begun,  the  parts  once  inoculated  with  this  new  and  wild,  uncon- 
strained, uncontrolled  form  of  life,  the  destruction  goes  on  with  rapidity; 
nothing  stays,  nothing  arrests  it,  and  the  sole  resource  of  our  art  con- 
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in  the  exhibition  of  opium  in  some  one  of  its  forms,  for  the 
sabdnction  of  the  distress. 

The  principal  matter,  howerer,  is  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis.  There 
ii  danger  of  an  incorrect  one  in  this,  that  if  jon  come  to  the  clear  con-  ' 
TicdoQ  that  the  case  is  one  of  veritable  carcinoma  or  cancer,  you  will 
be  paralysed  by  that  conviction  ;  and,  like  everybody  else,  will  settle 
down  in  the  conclusion  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  beyond  the  adminis- 
tration of  those  palliatives  which,  though  they  cannot  cure,  yet  can 
console  and  comfort  the  patient. 

I  have  certainly  met,  in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  with  several  cases 
of  diseased  uterus,  which  I  had  the  greatest  reason  to  suppose  cancerous, 
but  which  yielded  to  persevering  treatment,  and  ended  in  the  perfect 
recovery  of  health.  For  example,  a  few  years  since,  I  treated  a  case 
of  what  I  then  had  the  greatest  reason  to  regard  as  cancer  of  the  os 
and  vaginal  portions  of  the  uterus,  in  a  young  woman,  then  pregnant 
about  two  and  a  half  months.  She  recovered  her  health  and  gave 
birth  to  a  healthy  child  at  term ;  since  which  she  has  continued  to 
enjoy  the  most  consummate  health.  As  I  have  a  most  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  the  physical  characters  of  the  case,  I  feel  very  sure  that,  were 
I  now  called  upon  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  a  precisely  similar  malady, 
I  should  be  compelled  to  pronounce  it  a  carcinoma  uteri. 

Far  be  from  me  the  intention  to  proclaim  that  I  have  been  more 
fortunate  than  my  brethren,  and  that  I  have  cured  cancer  of  the  womb. 
My  desire  is  to  say  that  I  was  mistaken  in  my  diagnosis,  and  that  I 
treated  a  curable  and  not  an  incurable  malady.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  everybody  holds  on  the  subject  of  this  terrfble  evil,  vis.,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  opproiria  mediearumj  and  that  it  cannot  be  cured.  No,  not 
even  by  the  excision  of  the  part  affected.     I  speak  of  the  true  cancer. 

Dr.  Muller,  in  his  work  on  the  Nature  and  Structural  Charaeteristici 
of  OanceTj  Ac,  combats  the  opinion  of  Wensel,  that  scirrhus  and  car- 
emoma  are  mere  inflammatory  induration  followed  by  ulcerative  action. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  my  ready  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  cells,  as  the 
agents  of  vital  development,  I  confess  myself  to  be  quite  in  favor  of 
the  doctrine  of  Wensel,  and  of  those  who,  while  they  deny  not  the 
destructive  activity  of  the  developing  cells,  which  are  so  readily  detected 
in  various  forms  of  ulcerated  carcinoma,  and  of  fungoid  disorders,  yet 
regard  the  antecedent  of  cancer  as  inflammation.  Perhaps  you,  my 
friends,  may  be  in  favor  of  Prof.  Muller's  views,  and  I  acknowledge  hio 
arguments  are  very  powerful,  and  that  his  citations  of  examples  and 
varieties  in  the  forms  of  cancerous  degenerations,  add  to  the  force  of 
his  reasoning.  But  I  cannot  brii^  myself  to  believe  that  cancer  ever 
commences  anywhere,  as  a  punctum  saliens  of  disease.   There  is  always 
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ftn  antecedent  state  of  alteration  of  tisane;  a  state  which  lays  the  found- 

ation  for  the  wild  eyolation  and  mnltiplication  of  cells,  oat  of  and  be* 
yond  the  control  of  the  accretion  and  waste  laws  of  the  part  or  organ* 

When  a  part  has  once  become  changed  by  a  certain  sort  of  indor^- 
tion,  the  control  of  the  generic  nerves  is  abolished  in  it ;  and  a  eell 
deposited  or  inocolated  into  it,  might  lire  and  moltiply  upon  its  morbid 
cytoblastema,  so  as  to  resnlt  at  last  in  the  strangest  modifications  of  the 
texture ;  becoming  carcinoma  reticalare,  alveolare,  fascienlatnm,  melan* 
odes,  or  mednllare.  These  several  forms  of  degeneration  depend  on  the 
loss  or  retention  of  more  or  less  of  the  nerve  power  of  the  part,  by  wUeh 
one  or  another  of  the  constituent  elements  of  a  fabric  may  be  held  in 
check,  or  allowed,  to  run  into  riot  and  ruin,  under  the  action  of  the  die- 
ease. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose,  and  I  confess  I  have  not  sufficient  inform 
mation  upon  these  points,  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  microseopie 
dbaracteristics  of  the  various  forms  of  cancer.  I  barely  remark  ihaS 
I  have  little  reliance  upon  the  microscopy  of  cancer  cells  as  a  matter  of 
dinioal  importance,  because  I  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  an 
infinite  variety  of  them.  There  seems  little  profit  in  such  discussioiis 
beyond  that  which  enures  to  the  enrichment  of  our  possessioiis  in 
histology.  They  will  probably  have  but  little  influence  in  a  utilitarian 
sense,  since  tbey  add  not  to  the  power  of  the  therapeutist,  nor  to  the 
success  of  the  surgeon.  I  cheerfully  refer  you,  therefore,  to  Pjrof. 
Muller's  beautiful  work,  hoping,  however,  that  you  will  always  en- 
deavor to  exercise  an  independent  judgment  on  all  matters  of  science ; 
not  without  that  due  respect  to  the  superior  knowledge  and  oppor- 
tunities of  such  men  as  John  Muller,  whose  great  learning  and  noUo 
devotion  to  the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  medical  science  have 
earned  for  him  so  distinguished  a  name.  I  shall  refer  you  to  Colombat 
for  a  fuller  description  of  the  phenomena  of  scirrhus  and  cancer  of  the 
womb ;  merely  saying  here  that,  when  the  os  tincm  becomes  covered 
with  hard  lumps,  that  feel  like  shot  lodged  under  the  epitbelium ;  thai 
give  sharp  pun  when  pressed  with  the  finger ;  that  deform  the  os  uteri, 
by  causing  it  to  open  unequally ;  or  that  cause  unnatural  disdiargee ; 
you  will  have  a  right  to  suspect  scirrhus.  If  it  have  gone  so  iar  as 
to  bleed  for  a  touch,  and  to  give  rise  to  sanious  discbarge,  with 
a  peculiar  odor,  not  very  different  from  that  of  carious  ulcer,  it  is 
ulcerated  cancer,  and  the  patient  will  probably  die  soon. 

You  will  find  that  many  of  the  European  surgeons  have  treated  can- 
cer of  the  cervix  by  cutting  off  the  diseased  part,  and  that  they  assert 
the  patients  have  been  sometimes  cured  by  the  operation.  I  think  the 
remark  made  to  me  by  an  eminent  Philadelphia  surgeon,  some  time 
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nnee,  is  worthy  of  being  repeated :  '*  If  the  oenriz  was  ent  off/'  said 
he,  ^'  and  the  woman  recoyered,  it  affords  the  most  incontestable  proof 
that  the  operation  was  unnecessary. "  It  is  probable  that  the  course 
of  your  future  experience,  in  recoyering  certain  forms  of  enlargement, 
indoratioD,  and  ulceration  of  the  cdryix  uteri,  will  bring  you,  in  the 
end,  to  a  similar  conclusion.  In  fact,  there  haye  been  so  many  eases 
of  excision  of  the  cervix,  within  thirty  years  past,  with  so  little  happy 
result,  that  die  operation  is  understood  to  be  nearly  abandoned  by  the 
German  and  the  French  surgeons.  T.  S.  Lee  says :  **  I  haye  seen  but 
one  case  of  this  kind  (excision  of  the  cervix) ;  the  neck  of  the  womb 
was  entirely  removed,  leaving  an  open  cavity  in  the  womb.  After  the 
operation,  the  patient  remained  in  the  hospital  some  long  time,  until 
the  ulcer  caused  by  the  operation  had  entirely  healed  ;  but,  after  her 
dismissal,  she  shortly  had  a  retam  of  the  deep-seated  pain  in  the  pelvis, 
ike  dragging  at  the  groins,  inability  to  walk  far,  and  many  of  the  same 
symptoms  of  which  she  complained  before  the  operation.  M.  Lisfranc 
states  that  the  success  of  this  operation  is  very  great  in  his  hands ;  but 
he  can  hardly  be  relied  on*  It  is  an  operation  not  much  practised  by 
oar  own  surgeons,  on  account  of  the  liability  of  the  disease  to  return. 
Oaostic  is  our  only  resource  when  the  granulations  become  too  luxu- 
riant; but  I  have  never  seen  it  do  much  permanent  good.  Opiates 
are  constantly  necessary  to  allay  the  deep-seated  and  other  pain  which 
disturbs  the  rest  and  breaks  up  the  constitution.  Gonium  and  hyos« 
eyamus  are  the  best ;  they  affect  the  head  less,  but  frequently  are  not 
safiUttMitly  powerful ;  then  opium,  in  some  form,  must  be  had  recourse 
to.  The  bowels  are  to  be  kept  gently  open ;  but  diarrhoea  is  to  be 
avoided." 

What  more  ?  I  am  out  of  heart,  and  ashamed  to  name  cancer  of 
the  womb  ;  and  yet,  what  is  the  miserable  victim  to  do  without  the  aid 
of  the  physician?  You  must  aid  her.  You  must  wash  away  the  foul 
aad  putrid  collections  that  actually  sometimes  gtuh  from  the  diseased 


If  you  treat  such  cases,  you  may  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the 
woaaaa  by  the  upward  douche.  You  can  suspend  a  glissoir,  and  con- 
duet  into  it  a  pailful  of  water,  at  such  temperature  as  you  please  to 
indicate ;  the  lower  end  of  the  glissoir,  if  provided  with  a  gum-elastic 
tuba,  may  be  carefully  introduced  into  the  parts  while  the  patient  re- 
elinea  in  a  bath,  or  sits  on  a  bench  over  a  proper  basin  or  bidet,  so  that 
the  doadie  may  be  directed  to  the  affected  parts  with  the  effect  of  less- 
eotng  the  accidental  epipbenomenal  inflammation,  and  carrying  away 
sU  the  detestable  odor  of  the  sanies.  Or  the  patient  may  go  daily  into 
a  nta-bath,  and  cleanse  herself  of  the  odious  exhalations  of  her  malady. 
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What  a  comfort  for  a  woman !  The  pillar  syringe  is  a  rery  convenient 
one  for  these  uses. 

Dr.  Lee  says  that  caustic  is  the  only  resource*  Take  a  small  phial 
containing  acid  nitrate  pf  mercury,  a  camel-hair  brush  with  a  long 
handle,  a  speculum  of  ivory  and  a  speculum  forceps,  a  small  sponge, 
some  honey  of  roses  containing  wine  of  opium  or  black  drop,  or  extract 
of  conium,  or  extract  of  hyoscyamus  mixed  in  it« 

Let  the  patient  lie  across  the  bed,  her  head,  not  the  shoulders,  <m 
one  single  pillow ;  her  hips  at  the  very  edge ;  her  feet  on  the  upper 
bars  of  the  backs  of  two  chairs ;  her  knees  widely  separated,  covered 
with  a  sheet. 

Introduce  the  cylindrical  or  conical  speculum,  not  too  far,  wrap  the 
edge  of  the  sheet  all  round  the  tube,  so  as  completely  to  conceal  the 
person,  leaving  only  the  projecting  portion  of  the  tube  to  be  seen.  Press 
the  speculum  down  slowly  and  gently  until  you  disclose  the  diseased 
part.  You  will  be  sure  almost  to  find  some  of  it  upon  the  vaginal 
walls :  DonH  bunt  them^  nor  hurt  them  by  jamming  your  tube  into 
them.  When  they  come  into  sight,  take  your  bit  of  round  soft  sponge, 
filled  with  Oastile^soap,  dip  it  in  tepid  water,  thrust  it  into  the  mouth 
of  the  speculum,  and  then,  holding  it  in  the  forceps,  carry  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  speculum  and  wash  the  ulcer  clean.  A  soft  sponge,  well 
filled  with  fine  Castile  soap,  is  as  soft  as  the  mucous  membranes  them- 
selves, and  may  be  freely  but  gently  turned  round  and  round  over  the 
granulations  and  shreds,  without  inducing  hemorrhage  or  the  least  pain. 

On  the  contrary,  the  patient  is  greatly  comforted  and  consoled  by 
the  process,  both  physically  and  morally,  for  her  pain  is  diminished  and 
she  feels  herself  to  be  less  an  object  of  aversion  and  disgust  when  the 
frightful  fetor  of  her  cancer  is  even  temporarily  taken  away. 

Having  cleansed  the  surfaces  and  dried  them  with  soft  dossils  of 
charpie  or  linen  cambric,  if  the  indication  calls  for  it  dip  the  camel* 
hair  pencil  in  the  acid  nitrate,  and,  carefully  conducting  it  to  the  granu- 
lating surfaces,  touch  them  with  the  solution ;  whereupon  they  immedi* 
ately  assume  a  gray  or  ash  color  and  the  secretions  are,  for  the  while, 
suspended  by  the-  coagulation  and  cauterisation  of  the  orifices  and  siir* 
faces  of  exhalations.  When  you  have  made  the  contact  of  the  causiio, 
carry  your  sponge,  filled  with  warm  or  tepid  soapsuds,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  speculum,  in  order  to  neutralise  any  excess  of  the  acid  that  might 
flow  off  upon  surfaces  you  do  not  wish  to  act  upon ;  and  then,  having 
dried  the  sore  again,  dip  a  small  bundle  of  charpie  or  soft  linen  cambric 
in  the  mixture  of  honey  of  roses,  attaching  a  strong  thread  to  the  bundle ; 
place  it  in  contact  with  the  ulcers,  and  keep  it  there  with  your  foroepe, 
until,  by  gently  withdrawing  the  speculum,  you  observe  that  the  collapse 
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of  the  T^;tiial  walls  will  hold  it  in  ntH.  The  patient  may  withdraw  the 
pledget  or  plamaaseaii  in  the  course  of  four,  six,  or  ten  hoars,  according 
to  the  heat  of  the  apartment  and  the  heat  of  her  bodj.  The  thread 
serree  to  draw  it  away. 

Dr.  Lee  tells  joa  to  nse  conium  or  hyoscjamns  as  your  anodyne;  bnt 
he  also  says  they  are  not  very  reliable  resonrces,  and  that  yon  mnst 
come  to  the  opiates  at  last.  In  the  matter  of  opiates,  yon  should  reflect 
thaty  in  addition  to  the  debauching  influences  of  opium  on  the  nervous 
constitution,  and  on  all  the  secretory  acts,  there  is  a  directly  perpicious 
impression  on  the  primsB  YiBd.  Bnt  you  should  save  the  digestive  power 
as  far  as  you  can.  Use  the  laudanum,  therefore,  as  enema,  and  use  it 
wisely.  Teach  the  poor  creature  not  to  waste  so  great  a  blessing  as 
that  which  God,  in  the  midst  of  his  chastisements,  has  vouchsafed  to 
her.  If,  like  a  spendthrift,  she  uses  her  anodyne  too  much  its  power 
will  soon  be  gone. 

Let  her,  then,  learn  to  quell,  not  to  abolish,  the  pain,  for  it  will  begin 
tgvn.  She  should  be  provided  with  a  proper  syringe,  one  that  will 
hold  two  fiuidounces,  and  no  more,  and  the  fistula  plumbea  should  be  of 
a  jood  siie  and  sufficient  length.  Let  her  add  to  two^tablespoonfuls  of 
dear  starch  twenty-five  to  forty-five  drops  of  laAdanum,  or  eighteen  to 
thirty  drops  of  black  drop,  or  two  to  four  teaspoonfuls  of  solution  of 
morphia,  to  make  the  injection  into  the  rectum — an  injection  that  may 
be  repeated  once,  or  twice,  or  thrice  in  twenty-four  hours.  She  should 
be  clearly  informed  that  the  progress  of  her  malady  will  surely  require 
larger  doses,  and  the  larger  the  doses  the  worse  the  influence  upon  the 
digestive  and  nervous  power.  Teach  her,  then,  not  to  be  profuse  in  the 
expenditure  of  that  treasure  of  comfort  which  she  possesses  in  her 


Where  you  have  under  your  care  cases  that  are  attended  with  wasting 
discharges  of  blood  or  sanies,  from  cancerous  tumors  of  the  cervix  proper, 
that  sometimes  are  tuberous  in  form  and  of  a  large  size,  I  presume  you 
will  readily  counteract  the  bursting  tendency  of  the  tumor,  or  its  tend- 
ency as  rapidly  to  pullulate  like  the  granulations  in  what  is  commonly 
called  proud-flesh,  by  using  the  acid  nitrate.  You  may,  perhaps,  prefer 
the  caustic  potash.  But  the  most  efficacious  and  sudden  of  these  pow- 
ers is  that  you  possess  in  the  actual  cautery.  The  greatest  objection  to 
it  in  this  country  is  the  terror  and  the  talk  it  would  excite.  But  it  does 
not  give  pain  nor  cause  sensation,  and  the  death  of  the  points  touched 
by  the  hot  iron  is  so  complete  and  so  deep  below  the  surface  that  it  is 
more  efficacious  than  any  potential  cautery,  and  leaves  a  better  base 
after  the  fall  of  the  slough. 

It  is  very  easily  applied  through  an  ivory  or  horn  speculum.    You 
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ought  not  to  employ  a  silyer  or  metallic  speealnm  for  this  opieratioii, 
because,  in  nsing  the  actual  cautery,  you  must  have  the  iron  intensely 
hot ;  if  it  be  merely  cherry-red,  it  will  adhere  to  the  surfaces  that  yoa 
touch  with  it,  and  you  will  tear  them  in  removing  it.  Tour  bouUm 
should  be  white-hot ;  when,  indeed,  it  bums  before  the  actual  contact, 
and  does  not  adhere  to,  but  rather  repels  the  surfiices.  Now,  if  yoa 
pass  a  white-hot  cautery  down  the  whole  length  of  a  metallic  tube, 
you  will  heat  the  tube,  and  burn  the  whole  vagina,  whereas,  if  yon  pass 
it  down  an  ivory  or  horn  cylinder,  which  is  a  non-conductor,  you  will 
give  her  no  pain  at  all. 

Many  of  you  living  in  remote  country  places  will,  perhaps,  not  find 
it  convenient  to  procure  the  beautifully  turned  ivory  speculum ;  but 
there  is  everywhere  to  be  got  a  cow's  horn.  Out  one  to  the  length  of 
six  inches ;  drill  or  reame  out  the  interior  to  the  diameter  of  one  and 
three-quarter  inches  at  top  by  one  and  a  balf  inches  at  the  lower  end ; 
shave  it  thin  and  polish  it,  and  you  will  have  as  good  a  speculum  as  if 
Charridre  himself  had  made  it.  Yon  would  do  well  to  have  several^  of 
different  sises,  for,  in  some  of  the  carcinomata  of  the  uterus  and  vagba, 
you  will  want  a  very  small  cylinder,  inasmuch  as  a  full-siaed  one  woAld 
give  pain  and  even  endanger  the  laceration  of  the  vagina. 

M.  Jobert  de  Lamballe,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  St.  Loms,  at  Paris,  is 
very  famous,  in  Europe,  for  the  common  use  he  makes  of  the  actual 
cautery  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  os  tincss.  It  is,  in  fact,  for 
him  a  great  specialty.  M.  Jobert,  in  a  publication,  has  supposed  the 
ceryix  to  be  nearly  destitute  of  nervous  sensibility.  He  treats  a  great 
variety  of  disorders  of  the  cervix  by  this  means,  and  asserts  that  many 
of  his  patients  are  completely  cured  by  it. 

I  have  seen  him  apply  the  cautery  to  many  women  who  caae,  in 
succession,  to  place  themselves  on  the  bed  slanged  in  his  lecture  room. 
The  iron  was  always  brought  to  him  by  an  ud,  as  soon  as  the  speealnm 
was  properly  adjusted.  The  hiss  of  the  bum  was  distinctly  audible, 
but  the  women  were  never  sensible  of  the  contact,  as  I  was  assuied 
both  by  carefully  observing  their  expression  of  countenance,  and  by 
their  own  avowal ;  for  they  assured  me  they  felt  nothing,  though,  in 
the  course  of  a  little  time  afterwards,  there  were  heat  and  pain,  which 
soon  passed  away.  M.  Joubert  himself  is  very  confident  of  the  vast 
benefit  of  this  process ;  but  the  English,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Channel,  detest  his  process,  and  condemn  it.  There  is  no  objection, 
however,  to  your  making  use  of  it  for  the  suppression  of  otherwise 
irrepressible  fungoid  growths,  or  perverse  hemorrhagic  discharges ;  but 
remember  well,  that  when  you  do  use  it,  the  contact  most  be  barely  a 
contact,  and  always  an  instantaneous  one. 
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So  much  I  hftTe  said  as  to  cancer.  I  sincerely  wish  it  were  in  my 
power  to  say  more  or  better ;  but  I  can  find  no  encouragement  in  my 
own  melancholy  experience^  nor  in  the  writings  of  B^camier  or  Lisfranc, 
or  Dngte  and  Boiyin. 

But,  for  the  cases  that  simulate  it,  that  present  the  hardened  and  patn- 
Ions  06  ateri,  with  granulations  that  bleed  for  a  touch,  and  that  sit  on  a 
hard  and  swollen  base ;  if  the  patient  be  not  already  reduced  in  strength 
and  flesh,  bleed  her  from  the  arm,  purge  her  every  alternate  day  with 
compound  powder  of  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar,  until  she  has  taken 
four,  six,  or  eight  doses.  Touch  the  granulations  with  the  nitrate  pen- 
cil every  few  days ;  keep  the  woman  in  bed ;  direct  the  frequent  use  of 
the  bidet ;  lei  her  have  a  tepid  bath  three  or  four  times  a  week ;  give 
her  a  diet,  in  which  she  shijl  have  some  meat  every  alternate  day  at 
dinner,  and  only  then.  Dissolve  a  grain  of  corros.  chloride  of  mercury 
in  a  pint  of  compound  syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  and  direct  a  tablespoonful 
for  a  dose,  twice  a  day ;  to  commence  after  the  close  of  the  course  of 
poigadves.  An  anodyne  enema  at  night  will  not  only  procure  sleep, 
but  procure  that  sort  of  hebetude  as  to  constitutional  impression  that  is 
highly  curative  under  these  circumstances. 

Such  a  diet  as  I  have  advised  above  I  have  for  many  years  been  in 
the  habit  of  reoommending  in  long  cases ;  and  I  have  preferred  it  to  a 
eontinaed  abstinence  from  animal  food,  because  the  digestion  is  less  apt 
to  give  way  under  it  than  in  a  diet  of  lavage  or  mere  vegetable  matters; 
and,  moreover,  the  patient  submits  with  greater  cheerfulness  to  a  re- 
striction that  is  not  absolute.  In  such  a  course  of  diet,  the  patient,  in 
thirty  days,  will  have  taken  only  vegetable  matters  on  fifteen  of  those 
days,  or  thirty  days  in  sixty,  which,  for  many  cases,  will  be  found  a 
suflBcient  degree  of  abstinence. 

Certainly,  I  have  cured  some  very  unpromising  forms  of  diseased  os 
aad  cervix  uteri  by  such  a  course.  As  to  the  cases  of  cancer  of  the 
eervixy  in  pregnant  women,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  porhaps,  that  no- 
thing in  practice  can  be  more  dreadful.  In  such  cases,  those  portions 
ef  the  cervix  that  have  become  heterologne  in  histological  character 
can  afford  probably  none,  or,  if  any,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
dilatable  materials  for  the  transmission  of  the  foetus.  I  saw  a  lady  in 
labor  in  March,  1848,  who  was  twenty  days  short  of  term.  She  was 
seised  with  the  early  symptoms  of  labor  with  too  free  a  discharge  of 
blood,  and,  upon  examination,  atumor  connected  with  the  posterior  and 
lefk  segment  of  the  circle  of  the  os  uteri  was  discovered.  In  this  case, 
two-fifths  of  the  os  were  undilatable,  leaving  three-fifths  to  afibrd  the 
wMe  dilatable  tissue.  I  expected  a  &tal  laceration,  but  was  agreeably 
disappobted.    The  child  was  bom,  but  not  until  the  carcinomatous  lip 
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was  detached  and  expelled  by  the  pain.  It  is  in  my  coUection.  And 
now  I  shall  desist  from  farther  remarks  on  this  painftd  snbjeot,  refer- 
ring  yott  to  the  pablication  already  mentioned,  where  yon  may  find 
greater  details,  but  little  more  encouragement;  and  I  rest,  very  tmly,  ftc 

G.  D.  M. 


LETTER    XXIV. 

Oentlemen:  If  you  will  look  into  the  books,  or  listen  to  the  rela- 
tions of  your  patients,  you  will,  perhaps,  be  led  to  believe  that  the 
womb  is  occasionally  to  be  found  distended  with  air,  which,  after  having 
caused  it  to  expand  until  it  attains  the  sise  of  a  womb  six  months  gone 
with  child,  more  or  less  suddenly  escapes ;  whereupon  the  signs  of  the 
woman's  pregnancy  disappear,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  hopeful 
patient,  as  was  the  case  in  the  celebrated  instance  of  Mrs.  Commodore 
Trunnion,  of  whose  baby  the  author  said",  ^*  ienuei  in  aura$  evadiL*' 
These  ventose  pregnancies  are  nonsense,  and  no  thoroughly-bred  and 
dose-thinking  physician  ought  to  be  for  a  moment  misled  by  such  a 
story.  It  is  against  physiology ;  it  is  against  pathology ;  and  it  flies 
in  the  face  of  common  sense,  to  talk  of  collections  of  wind  distending 
a  material  like  the  womb,  a  material  which  creaks  under  the  edge  of 
the  bistoury,  and  expanding  it  like  a  normal  ovum,  whose  gentle 
slowness  of  growt]^is  the  sole  reason  for  the  deployment  of  the  gravid 
uterus. 

Air  is  too  subtle  to  remain  quietly  locked  up  in  an  elastic  bottle  that 
has  no  cork  in  it;  Don  Cleofas  was  obliged  to  help  Asmodeus  out  of  the 
phial  into  which  he  had  been  conjured  by  the  magician;  and  you  all  know 
very  well,  there  is  no  womb  into  whose  cavity  you  could  not  throat  a 
large  qaill,  or  male  catheter ;  how,  then,  is  air  to  remain  in  the  womb, 
and  blow  it  up  like  a  Freshman's  football,  not  only  against  the  resist- 
ance of  the  womb  itself,  but  against  all  the  suocnssions  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  and  diaphragm,  and  the  resistance  of  the  skin  of  the  tmnk  of 
the  body  to  boot !    It  is  an  idle  conceit 

What !  is  there  no  such  thing,  then,  as  physometra  and  tympanites 
uteri ;  or  a  discharge  of  wind  from  the  womb  ?  Has  it  never  been 
heard  ?  Yes,  I  have  heard  it  many  times,  both  in  childbed  women  and 
in  others.  Yet  I  repeat  that  inflation  and  distension  of  the  womb  with 
gas,  the  ventose  pregnancy,  the  pet  vagimalf  are  not  diseases,  but  pure 
accidents.    Madame  Boivin  and  M.  Di^^  *t  page  184,  say :  ^*  We  have 
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Beyer  known  the  existence  of  an  aeriform  body  in  the  ntems,  except  in 
obetefcric  casee,  as  in  retention  of  the  membranes,  or  of  portions  of  the 
dead  fcetos,  or  of  putrid  coagula,  causing  gaseous  exhalations,  found  in 
the  Qterus  after  death,  or  escaping  per  vaginam  during  life." 

Let  me  explun  this  matter  to  you ;  for  I  cannot  patiently  endure 
to  think  that  a  pupil  of  mine,  be  he  settled  in  Maine  or  Wisconsin, 
at  the  Sanlt  St.  Marie  or  Monterey,  should  admit  to  a  patient  that 
the  womb  can  become  filled  and  distended  with  gas,  as  a  result  of  dis* 
eased  secretion ;  for  such  secretion  is  impossible,  and  to  admit  it  ridicu- 
kms. 

Dr.  F.  Ludwig  Meissner,  in  his  great  work  on  Diseases  of  Women, 
Die  Frauenximmerkrankheiteny  treats,  at  page  97,  toL  ii.,  of  Physo- 
metra,  and  he  says  expressly :  *^  So  Eomme  auch  nur  dann  eine  Pneu- 
wuao$i9  uteri  xu  stande,  wenn  durch  yerschleissung  des  Muttermundes 
der  abgang  der  in  der  gebarmutterhole  sich  ansammelnden  gase  gehin- 
dert  werde." 

Dr.  Meissner  dcTOtes  many  pages  to  show  that  flatus  uteri  may  be 
produced  by  gaseous  secretion,  and  that  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as 
remnants  of  ova,  coagula,  &c.,  are  the  causes  of  it.  I  cannot,  however, 
bring  myself  to  his  way  of  thinking  upon  these  points,  and  prefer  to 
rely  upon  the  clinical  experience,  and  the  reasonings  that  are  personal, 
than  upon  the  reports  of  others  whose  facts  I  receive,  while  I  adhere  to 
my  own  explanation  of  those  facts. 

I  have  often  noticed  the  discharge  of  large  quantities  of  gas  from  the 
genitalia  of  sick  women.  A  woman  when  seized  with  her  last  labor* 
pain,  and,  bearing  down  with  great  violence,  shall  tj^ust,  not  the  child 
only,  but  the  placenta  also,  forth  upon  the  bed ;  and,  in  bearing  down 
with  the  violent  force  of  the  labor-tenesmus,  she  will  push  the  very 
womb  itself  to  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis,  shortening  the  vagina  in  so 
doing,  wrinkling  and  crushing  it  down  to  the  os  magnum.  As  soon  as 
the  tenesmus  is  over,  the  resiliency  or  elasticity  of  the  tissues  recovering 
its  power,  the  womb  rises  again  to  a  certain  height  within  the  excava« 
tion  of  the  pelvis ;  but,  as  it  is  a  cul-de-sac  that  rises,  it  is  natural  for 
air  to  follow  it,  and  the  vagina,  and  the  womb  itself,  may  thus  contain 
sir  that  has  been  drawn  up  within  them,  upon  the  same  principle  as  that 
vhieh  makes  it  follow  the  upward  movement  of  a  piston  in  a  (^linder. 
Then  comes  a  new  pain — an  after-pain;  or  else  I  apply  my  hand  to  the 
hypogastrium  to  make  sure  of  a  good  contraction  of  the  womb ;  if  I 
compress  the  womb  with  my  hand,  and  particularly  if  I  push  it  down- 
wards in  the  pelvis,  I  am  very  apt  to  cause  a  quantity  of  air  to  rush  out 
at  the  ostium  vaginse,  with  considerable  noise.  This  I  have  heard  a 
great  many  times.     So,  in  making  the  examination  per  vaginam,  when 
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the  uterns  is  very  low  down,  or  when,  hk  making  use  of  the  speeolnin, 
I  push  the  OS  tineas  far  away  from  the  os  magnum,  air  enters  the  paeBage, 
and  follows  the  retreating  womb.  If  it  be  left  there  and  the  woman  is 
seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing,  or  if  she  moTes  qoickly,  or  changes  her 
position,  the  air  is  pressed  out  with  the  sonnd  of  the  f€t  voffinaL  AJnd 
there  is  no  other  way  to  account  for  it  that  is  reasonable.  Bo,  also,  if 
a  woman  has  a  heavy  womb  with  a  large  loose  vagina,  when  she  lica 
on  the  couch  or  bed,  the  uterus  retreats,  as  La  Motte  says,  drawing  air 
after  it  but  if  she  rises,  or  coughs,  or  turns,  the  air  is  expelled.  These 
occurrences  give  you  no  colorable  ground  to  suppose  that  she  secretes 
air  from  her  genital  mucous  membrane ;  did  yoo  ever  hear  of  air  being 
secreted  by  the  bladder  of  urine  7  Never.  Air  is  not  secreted.  The 
bubbles  of  it  that  you  see  upon  the  skin  are  not  bnbbles  of  secreted  air; 
they  arise  from  the  vaporization,  or  from  the  transformation  of  fluid 
products  on  the  skin. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  said  that  the  quality  of  the  air  contained  in 
the  swimming  bladder  varies  in  a  ratio  of  the  depth  from  which  the 
fish  is  taken,  and  that  some  fishes  have  large  openings  by  whieh  the 
swim  communicates  with  the  throat.  But  though  Delaroche  and  Need- 
ham  contend  for  the  idea  that  the  gases  are  secreted,  I  cannot  partake 
of  their  opinion,  and  must  hold  to  the  opposite  sentiment.  Those  who 
desire,  however,  to  have  authority  for  the  contrary  opinion,  may  find 
a  good  statement  of  them  by  Hippolyte  Cloquet,  in  the  DieL  dm  Seu 
Nat.,  under  the  head  **  Vessie.'*  A  fish  does  not  secrete  the  air  <tf  his 
swimming  bladder.    He  comes  to  the  snrfaoe  for  it. 

If  a  woman  senclp  for  you,  with  a  distended  abdomen,  with  snppres* 
sion  of  her  catamenia,  and  other  signs  of  pregnancy,  and  complaining 
also  of  the  pet  vaginal^  I  pray  you  be  not  so  thoughtless  as  to  tell  her 
that  her  womb  secretes  air,  for  it  does  not 

Auscult  the  patient,  and  percuss  the  abdomen,  and  explore  it  by 
means  of  palpation,  and,  if  she  be  not  pregnant,  you  may  say  die  has 
a  tympany,  or  ascites,  fte. ;  but  do  not  say  she  has  a  flatulent  womb.  I 
would  as  lief  hear  you  had  told  her  she  has  a  flatulent  right  ventride 
of  the  heart  or  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

If,  as  Madame  Bovin  says,  there  be  a  putrid  placenta  eormpting  and 
rotting  within  a  lately  delivered  womb,  or  lying  in  the  vagina  like  a 
huge  putrescent  tampon,  you  would  not  be  surprised,  upon  taking  it 
away,  to  find  it  followed  by  a  gush  of  foul  air,  which,  it  is  said,  has 
even  been  found  to  be  infiammable.  In  extracting  the  putrid  placenta, 
I  have  not  only  had  to  submit  to  the  horrible  offence  of  this  patrid 
blast  from  the  womb,  but  I  have  found  the  decaying  mass  of  the  after* 
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birlli  erepiUiing  under  mj  hand  like  a  piece  of  pntrid  emphyseoiatoiis 
long. 

Bat  in  these  cases  the  passage  has  been  closed  by  the  decaying  mass ; 
and  yoQ  might  snppose  that  a  yery  firm  dot,  or  a  quantity  of  chorion 
and  amnion,  left  in  the  womb  after  labor,  might  in  like  manner  so  shot 
«p  and.  close  the  orifice  as  to  detain  within  the  globe  the  pntrid  or  other 
gases  formed  or  extricated  within. 

It  might  possibly  happen  that  an  nlceration  of  the  canal  of  the  cerrix, 
with  loxoriant  granulations,  should  shut  up  the  mouth  of  the  womb ; 
and  that  some  of  the  fiuids  detained  above  the  obturation  might  eztri- 
eate  gases :  but  that  they  could  expand  the  uterus  so  as  to  make  it  as 
large  as  the  womb  at  five  months,  is  what  I  cannot  conceive  of;  and  if 
I  should,  like  Frank,  meet  with  such  a  case,  I  would  not  believe  it.  I 
would  much  rather  believe  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  my  diagnostic. 

A  woman  might  well  have  an  escape  of  air  from  the  os  uteri,  who  had 
had  a  otero^rectal  fistula,  a  thing  quite  possible  after  adhesion  of  the 
atero^rectal  peritoneal  cul-de-sac. 

Well,  then,  as  I  do  not  believe  in  the  physometra  as  a  disease,  but 
only  as  an  obstetric  accident,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  about  it, 
except  that,  when  your  patient  complains  of  it  to  you,  and  is  disquieted 
and  alarmed  about  it,  I  hope  you  will  make  her  understand  that  she  is 
not  the  subject  of  any  sickness,  but  only  of  an  accident. 

Although  I  have  nothbg  more  to  say  about  physometra,  I  have  some- 
thing to  observe  about  those  supposed  pregnancies  that  consiet  merely 
of  wind — wind  in  the  bowels. 

Certain  nervooa  women,  of  diildbearing  age,  and  certain  women 
about  the  change  of  life,  are  liable  to  suppose  themselves  pregnant  be* 
cause  the  abdomen  has  become  enlarged  and  the  catamenia  have  not 
returned ;  and  there  are  many  women  who  have  excessive  meteorism  of 
the  belly  whidi  lasts  for  months  together,  and  which  you  can  cure  only 
by  curing  some  chronic  disorder  of  the  womb:  I  say  this,  because  I  do 
kiiow  that  most  of  these  tympanies  are  produced  by  the  disturbance  in 
the  abdominal  tissues,  provoked  by  some  womb  complaint. 

A  young  lady  of  my  acquaintance  was  married,  and  went  to  another 
city  to  reside  with  her  husband ;  there  she  became  pregnant,  as  she  sup- 
posed, and  when  about  seven  months  gone,  came  to  see  her  family. 
Her  physician,  who  had  seen  her  in  her  new  residence,  had  pronounced 
her  pregnant  because  she  grew  and  did  not  menstruate,  and  all  the 
diarming  prospects  and  tender  sentimentalities  connected  with  these 
new  scenes  for  the  newly  married,  were  hers. 

Soon  after  her  arrival  here,  I  was  hastily  called  on  account  of  a 
threatened  premature  labor,  as  she  had  a  considerable  show.    Upon 
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reaching  the  apartment,  the  scene  of  much  anxiety,  and  after  making 
inquiries  as  to  the  stage  of.  the  gestation,  the  amoont  of  the  hemorrhage, 
&c.,  I  placed  my  hand  upon  the  abdomen  to  discover  whether  the  womb 
was  condensed,  and  found  the  belly  so  uniformly  distended  np  to  the 
scrobicle,  and  so  soft  and- so  free  from  any  hard  uterine  outline  or 
delimitation,  that  I  pushed  the  bunch  of  my  fingers  gently  down  to  the 
plane  of  the  superior  strait,  and  could  almost  carry  them  to  the  promon* 
torium  without  encountering  any  obstruction  from  womb  or  child.  Next 
I  obtained  permission  to  examine  by  the  Touch,  and  discovered  the 
uterus  to  be  certainly  non-gravid.  What  did  I  do  next?— or  what  do  70a 
think  I  ought  to  have  done  ?  My  patient  was  already  sufficiently  agi- 
tated and  nervous  with  all  these  palpations  and  explorations.  If  I  had 
at  once  communicated  to  her  the  result  of  my  researdies,  I  should  have 
had  a  scene.  I  reassured  her — I  told  her  there  was  no  danger ;  and 
then,  in  another  apartment,  I  communicated  to  her  mother  the  diaap* 
pointing  intelligence,  warning  her  to  break  it  gently  to  the  young  lady, 
which  was  judiciously  effected. 

My  patient,  after  having  some  treatment  adapted  to  the  morbid 
innervations  of  her  alimentary  canal,  recovered,  and  returned  to  her 
home.  The  symptoms,  after  a  few  months,  returned,  and  at  six  or 
seven  months  of  the  gestation,  the  same  medical  man,  who  declared  on 
this  occasion  that  she  was  not  pregnant,  resolved  to  bring  her  doubts 
to  a  final  term ;  whereupon  he  gave  her  a  strong  dose  of  physic,  which 
brought  away  a  young  dead  foetus.  The  same  patient  afterwards  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  became  pregnant  in  Europe.  Her  medical  men  per- 
mitted her  to  embark  for  the  United  States  at  an  advanced  period  of  ges- 
tation, and  she  reached  her  native  place  in  safety.  When  she  came  here, 
I  discovered  it  to  be  another  attack  of  tympany.  After  this,  her  health 
being  better,  she  again  conceived,  and  had  an  abortion  of  about  two 
months*  gestation.     Since  that  event  she  has  not  again  conceived. 

Now  these  were  not  examples  of  physometra,  but  of  tympanitis. 

A  lady  twenty  miles  from  town  was  pregnant — her  physician  agreed 
that  she  was.  Her  monthly  nurse  was  engaged  here,  and,  near  the 
term,  was  conveyed  to  the  country  residence  to  be  in  readiness  for  the 
accouchement.  The  accouchement  came  not :  the  nurse  remained  six 
weeks  in  waiting.  The  physician  at  length  wrote  me  a  letter,  giving 
an  account  of  the  case,  and  sent  the  lady  to  town.  I  percussed  the 
abdomen  with  flatulent  resonance  on  the  whole  superficies  of  the  belly, 
which  was  a  uniform  tympanitic  tumor,  and  not  a  uterine  tumor. 
'*  You  are  not  pregnant,''  said  I ;  "  you  are  resonant  upon  the  whole  abdo- 
men, down  to  the  very  hypogastrium,  and  there  is  no  dick  of  the  foetal 
heart.    The  motions  you  have  felt  and  the  distension  you  have  suffered 
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were  motione  of  borborygmi  and  the  inflation  by  gaeee  in  the  inteBtines, 
Take  these  doses  of  pl^sic :  buy  a  yard  of  fine  flannel ;  teat  it  into 
strips,  feor  inches  wide^  to  make  a  swathing  bandage ;  wrap  the  long 
bandage  roond  the  abdomen^  ronnd  and  roand,  as  tight  as  you  can  bear 
it  witiiont  inconvenience,  and  reapply  it  daily*  Conipress  the  bowels, 
and  they  will  not  yield  to  the  lateral  distending  pressure  of  the  gases 
devdoped  within  their  tubes :  your  abdooien  will  become  as  small  as 
ever.*'  And  so  it  was.  She  took  her  physic ;  she  wore  her  bandage ; 
she  reooTered  her  digestive  health,  and  her  physometra  or  wind  preg- 
nancy disappeared.  She  afterwards  became  really  pregnant,  and  I 
delivered  her  here. 

I  had  a  lady  about  forty-eight  years  of  age  under  my  care.  She 
was  anxious  to  have  a  child :  had  been  long  married,  but  there  was  no 
blessiBg.  At  length,  I  was  apprised  of  the  approaching  good  fortune. 
I  percaseed  the  abdomen,  and  I  detected  the  denying  resonance  every- 
where.  I  ausculted  in  vain :  there  was  no  click  of  the  heart,  and  I 
annooBced  my  diagnostic  My  flannel  roller  on  the  abdomen,  some 
aperients  and  tonics,  cured  the  physometra.  How  many  cases  of  this 
gestatio-ventosa  have  I  seen !  .  I  have  assuredly  never,  no,  not  in  a 
sia^  instance,  announced  or  admitted  a  pregnancy  in  such  ciroum- 
stances ;  nor  will  I  ever  do  so ;  because  I  will  never  say  to  any  woman, 
**  Yon  are  pregnant,"  until  I  know  it. 

The  faults  in  these  cases  of  chronic  tympany — ^I  mean  those  samples 
of  it  that  are  unattended  with  any  severe  or  violent  and  dangerous  local 
disorders,  sn^h  as  ulcers  of  the  bowels,  kc. — are  readily  curable  with  a 
roller  of  flannel,  about  four  inches  wide  and'  three  or  four  yards  long, 
which  should  be  turned  round  and  round  the  belly,  covering  the  half  of 
the  last  turn  with  the  succeeding  one,  and  securing  them  all  neatly  with 
strong  pins  or  a  needle  and  thread.  Other  examples,  and  they  are 
very  numerous,  depend  upon  disorders  of  the  uterine  hesJth,  such  as 
duemc  inflammation  of  the  cervix,  &e. 

Nobody  could  have  chronically  inflated  bowels  but  from  debility  or 
insensibility  of  the  circular  muscles  of  the  alimentary  tube.  Now,  that 
debility  or  want  of  action  may  arise  from  a  faulty  innervation,  begotten 
in  general  debility,  sedentariness,  certain  affections  of  the  mind,  and  in 
may  examples,  symptomatically  or  sympathetically,  by  reproductive 
disordov.  A  woman,  for  example,  ought  to  menstruate  regularly ;  she 
slops  menstruating — ^nobody  can  tell  why — she  has  not  very  visibly  lost 
her  embonpoint,  nor  has  she  taken  cold,  or  met  with  any  moral  or  con* 
cUtutional  shock,  and  yet  she  does  not  $ee ;  who  can  tell  whether  she 
produces  germs  or  not  ?  It  is  very  possible  that  her  ovi-posit  goes  on 
as  regulsrly  and  perfectly  as  ever  it  did,  but  that  the  consentaneous 
21 
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irritation  and  excitement,  instead  of  being  propagated  to  the  womby  are 
propagated  by  the  Tarious  plexns^connections  t<f  the  Bplanchnic  ByBtem 
of  the  belljy  and  betray  themselyes  in  these  false  or  wind  pregnancies. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so ;  but  if  any  one  should  suddenly  die,  or  be 
killed  while  so  affected,  and  a  recent  cicatricnla  or  corpus  Inteun  shovld 
be  detected  in  the  ovary,  I  would  hold  it  a  strong  evidence  of  the  above 
rationale,  and  of  course  I  would  say  that  the  tympanitis  had  been  an 
hysterical  manifestation. 

Tympanitis  is  often  an  hysterical  manifestation. 

I  was  called  into  a  jail,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  thirty-two  or  thir^- 
three  years  ago,  to  see  a  young  girl  who  was  seiied  there  with  ma 
alarming  attack  of  hysterical  convulsions.  I  well  remember  to  have 
been  sitting  by  her  bedside  as  her  convulsions  went  off,  and  seeing  her 
abdomen  rise  and  rise  and  rise  to  such  a  vast  sise  of  distennon,  mad 
that  visibly,  as  to  its  progress,  that  not  I  only,  but  all  the  persons  aboni 
her,  feared  the  belly  would  burst  like  a  shell.  I  have  never  seen  such 
an  example  since.  It  required  but  a  few  minutes  for  the  abdomen  of 
the  girl  to  become  as  large  as  that  of  a  woman  at  term. 

Now,  pray  take  notice  that  these  distensions  could  never  exist  were 
they  not  permitted  to  occdr  by  the  yielding  of  the  circular  peristaltic 
muscles :  wherever  these  peristaltic  muscles  do  their  physiological  da^, 
they  do  it  by  compressing  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  whether  sofid, 
fluid,  or  gaseous,  while  those  contents  are  compelled  to  move  along  the 
intestinal  tractus,  in  the  direction  of  or  in  a  line  with  the  periataltie 
motion.  If  you  discover,  therefore,  that  your  patient  has  lost  this 
power  of  compressing  the  intestinal  contents,  you  will  reason  about  it, 
and  you  will  say:  ^'  I  can  re-excite  this  lost  power.  How  ?  By  giving 
the  patient  a  purgative  or  an  aperient,  or  eccoprotic  dose,  for  that  is 
the  meaning  and  intent  of  such  a  dose.  I  shall  give  some  rhubarb, 
senna,  or  purgative  drug,  and  I  will  cause  all  this  gas  to  be  expelled.*' 

It  is  very  well  for  you  to  reason  in  this  way,  but  you  will  be  disap- 
pointed upon  the  trial,  for  your  purgative  will  purge  the  patient,  and 
the  bowel  will  discharge  all  its  stercoraceous  contents,  and  much  liqaid 
and  mucous  matter,  but  the  gas  will  stay  in,  and  the  belly  be  as  big 
after  as  before  the  operation.  You  cannot  get  along,  however,  withoat 
your  purgative,  or  aperients ;  and  when  you  choose  them,  pray  take 
my  advice,  and  use  one  of  Dr.  Brown*s  formulas.  I  have  used  it  tor 
many  years,  and  if  it  was  not  unprofessional  to  do  so,  I  would  imitate 
the  epigraph  I  have  seen  in  many  old  ladies'  family  recipe-books,  and 
write  over  it  probatum  e$t. 

Dr.  Brown  was  a  famous  physician  who  lived  at  Port  Tobaooo,  in 
Maryland,  many  years  ago.    He  was  one  of  .three  brothers,  all  of 
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irhom  obUuned  considerable  eminenoe  in  Medicine,  in  their  own  dietricts 
«nd  States.  He  wa#the  Dr.  Brown  who  was  called  in  consnltation 
with  Dr.  Dick  and  Dr.  Craik  at  the  last  illness  of  Washington.  My 
master,  Dr.  Thomas  Hanson  Marshall  Fendal,  of  Georgia,  was  his 
pupil,  and  he  told  me,  thirty-eight  years  ago,  that  this  was  one  of 
Brown's  formolas.  Dr.  F.  used  it  in  almost  all  severe  cases  of  tympani- 
tic disorder,  and  I  have  used  it  erer  since,  in  similar  cases,  and  eyer 


Take  one  ounce  of  manna ; 

One  drachm  of  anise  seed ; 
Eight  ounces  of  boiling  water. 

Mix  them,  and  let  the  mixture  rest  for  half  an  hour,  then  strain  the 
liquor. 

To  the  strained  liquor  add  three  drachms  or  four  drachms  of  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia,  so  as  to  make  a  perfect  mixture. 

A  wineglassful  may  be  given  for  the  dose,  to  be  repeated  every  two 
hours,  or  three  hours,  until  it  operates.  This  is  Dr.  Brown's  carmina- 
tive cathartic :  and  if  a  man  may  venture  to  speak  on  an  experience  of 
thirty-eight  years,  I  am  willbg  to  say  that  I  have  all  that  time  found 
it  the  most  dependable  carminative  physic  that  I  know  of;  and  I 
heartily  recommend  Dr.  Brown's  formula  to  you. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  why  it  is  the  most  efficacious  dose  in  tym- 
panitis; nobody  knows  why  one  medicine  acts  thus,  and  another  so;  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  ipecac,  makes  you  vomit,  and  that  jalap  purges 
you.     The  why  is  a  metaphysical,  if  not  a  psycholo^cal  question. 

If,  in  the  treatment  of  these  wind  pregnancies,  or  tympanies,  you 
can  get  the  bowels  once  to  discharge  the  flatus  which  seems  to  keep  up, 
in  some  instances,  for  weeks  and  months,  one  even  tenor  of  tension, 
you  will  gain  an  important  point.  If  you  can  do  this,  then  pray  tighten 
the  flannel  roller,  and  keep  all  the  advantage  you  have  gained,  by  aidr 
ing  the  weakened  intestinal  muscles  more  effectually  to  compress  the 
intestinal  contents.  Keep  up  the  activity  of  the  muscles  of  the  bowels 
by  means  of  an  aloetic,  such  as  Lady  Webster's  pill,  or  by  draughts  of 
infusion  of  rhubarb,  quickened  with  some  compound  tinct.  of  rhubarb  or 
senna.  Take  of  sweet  tincture  of  rhubarb  and  tinct.  of  gentian,  of 
tmch  one  ounce.  Mix  and  direct  two  teaspoonfuls  for  the  dose,  twice 
a  day.    This  would  be  a  very  good  medicine  for  such  a  case. 

Let  her  drink  brandy  and  water  with  her  dinner,  and  a  hot  glass  of 
punch  at  bedtime ;  have  a  good  index  expurgatorius  of  eatables,  in 
which  you  should  carefully  set  down  sour-krout,  pork,  veal,  duck,  goose, 
beans,  beets,  com,  and  id  genu$  amine  of  the  wind-begetting  vegetables. 
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that  are  filter  for  the  dura  me$9arym  Uia  than  fw  th«  tender  inleetinal 
constitution  of  hysterical  ladies.  * 

Some  of  the  doctors  will  tell  jou^  for  thej  still  do  insist  on  it  widi 
me,  that  these  wind-swellings,  these  tympanites  are  produced  by  ooUeo* 
tions  of  gas  $e€reted  in  the  peritoneal  sac* 

I  shonld  be  astonished  at  any  one  of  yoo,  eonld  I  hear  him  say  hm 
had  a  case  of  tympanitis  of  the  pericardiom,  arising  from  secretion  of 
gas  by  that  serous  sac.  I  should  be  not  less  astonished  to  hear  any 
one  of  you  attribute  an  ordinary  tympany  of  the  belly  to  such  a  cause. 
The  air  in  tympany  is  always  in  the  bowel ;  neter  outside  of  it.  Fare- 
well. C.  D.  M. 


LETTER   XXV. 

Oanttomeii:  The  womb  is  sometimes  distended  with  water,  which^ 
after  having  enlarged  it  to  a  certain  siie,  suddenly  gushes  forth,  leanng 
the  organ  to  return  to  its  non*gra?id  siie.  This  state  is  called  hydro- 
metra,  or  dropsy  of  the  womb. 

Now,  as  to  hydrometra,  I  do  not  belicTe  in  it.  It  is  indifferent  to  me 
who  has  seen  it,  or  who  has  heard  of  it.  I  repeat,  I  do  not  bdieve  in 
such  a  malady,  and  therefore  I  was  inclined  to  pass  over  it  in  silence. 
The  womb  is  a  cul-de-sac,  which  can  hold  no  water,  except  when  tke 
mouth  of  the  cul*de-sac  is  turned  upwards,  in  which  I  admit  it  wcvld 
be  possible  for  it  to  hold  a  little  water ;  but,  when  the  mouth  of  the 
catde*sac  is  turned  downwards,  the  water  would  run  out  of  it,  as  surely 
as  it  would  fall  out  of  a  teacup  or  tumbler  that  you  should  turn  upside 
down. 

Still,  they  say  the  womb  fills  with  water,  and  becomes  as  large  as 
the  gravid  womb  at  seven  months.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it ;  I  have 
seen  it;  but  that  does  not  make  a  dropsy  of  the  womb ;  it  is  only  a 
ease  of  the  womb  expanded  by  a  body  growing  or  enlai^ng  within  its 
eavity. 

It  is  said  that  one  acephalocyst,  or  a  half  million  of  acephalocystiy 
might  develop  themselves  in  the  womb.  These  hypothetical  acephalo- 
cysts,  or  bladder-worms,  fill  with  water  by  some  process  of  absorptionf 
or  endosmosis,  and,  as  they  expand,  the  womb,  which  does  not  know 
it  is  not  pregnant,  yields  to  the  delusion,  and  gives  way  to  the  internal 
pressure,  just  as  it  does  under  the  pressure  of  a  growing  healthy  own. 
The  acephalocysts  fill  more  and  more,  until,  at  last^  the  womb  will  no 
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Vmger  iolermte  the  inevabraaeey  and,  be^niiiiig  to  eontraet,  soon  ex* 
peb  tbe  intrading  maases  by  a  regular  proeees  of  labor-pams. 

Whea  the  maM  ia  expelled,  it  is  found  aometimea  to  be  in  quantity 
asfieieiit  to  fill  a  wash«hand  baain,  and  yon  eall  it  a  masa  of  hydatids. 
TiMae  hydatida  look  like  bnnchea  of  grapea ;  like  the  finest  Malaga 
grapea ;  and  they  are  of  Tarions  siies,  from  an  inoh  in  diameter  to  the 
diameter  of  a  amall  pin'a  head.  Each  one  is  attached  to  a  masa  of 
paitially  organiaed  matter,  conaisting  mainly  in  laminar  cellular  tela, 
with  bloodvessels  creeping  among  the  grapea. 

I  have  seea  them  come  off  with  very  great  hemorrhage,  even  to 
fiunting. 

I  aaid  they  are  called  acephalocysts.  I  ask  yon  whether  that  ia 
likely ;  and  whether  each  one  of  the  grapea  of  a  bnndi  of  hydatids  ia 
to  be  esteemed  an  independent  ens  ? 

I  have  never  heard  of  hydatids  in  the  virgin,  nor  do  I  believe  that  a 
virpn  conid  have  a  hydatid  or  anything  like  it  developed  in  her  womb. 
I  have  Bset  with  them  only  in  married  women.  I  do  not  regard  them 
an  hydatids,  or  ae^halocysta ;  bat  I  think  they  are  morUd  products  of 
•osception. 

A  woman  ahall  conceive  healthfully,  and  carry  on  llie  geatation  for  a 
few  weeks,  when  the  embryo  dying,  she  ought  to  throw  off  the  ovwn 
by  SA  act  of  abortion ;  but  she  does  not  do  so.  The  ovum,  having 
formed  ifa  BMSsnteric  attachment,  keeps  up  a  sort  of  life  within  its 
ieztnrea,  and  the  floating  extremities  of  the  villi  of  the  chorion  imbibe, 
bj  means  of  the  endosmosis,  the  transparent  fluid  which  you  see  in  the 
bwnchea  of  hydatids.  They  are  not  animals;  they  are  dilated  and 
hyper trophied  villi  of  the  chorion.  A  bunch  of  hy^tids  is  a  dnfp$ieal 
ptmeentm^  and  a  drepaical  placenta  ia  the  dropsy  of  the  womb,  or  hydro- 
metra,  of  which  you  have  heard.  To  have  a  true  dropsy  of  the  womb, 
jwu  must  isngine  the  os  uteri  hermetically  sealed,  and  the  cavily  of  the 
organ  filled,  and  distended  with  serum.    That  would  be  a  dropsy. 

It  is  said  that  «  aingle  acephalocyst,  or  living  hydatid  aniinal,  haa 
filed  the  womb  to  a  great  siae,  and  then,  suddenly  bursting,  discharged 
its  whole  fluid  contents  at  a  gush.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  case,  but 
hafo  anny  times  seen  a  pool  of  water  on  the  floor,  from  auppoaed  rup- 
tne  of  the  ovumi  where  I  know  the  ovum  was  not  ruptured.  Such 
poola  of  water  were  hyaterical  dischargea  of  urine.  And,  aa  I  cannot 
eotteeive  of  *  ^tieercus  or  an  acephalocyat,  laiqge  aa  a  child'a  head,  I 
prefiorto  suppose  that  the  doctor  and  the  patient  have  both  been  de> 
eeived,  rather  than  that  so  improbable  a  magnitude  ahouU  ever  be 
nitaiBed  by  aa  animalcule. 

In  tme  pregnan<7,  the  womb  is  occupied  by  the  ovum,  whose  growth 
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causes  the  womb  to  grow  pari  pauH.  The  ovmn  in  pregnancj,  consists 
of  the  embryo  or  fcetas,  the  cord,  the  placenta,  the  amnion,  and  the 
chorion.  The  ovam  is  a  liring,  independent,  self-supported  creature. 
It  may  well  be  likened  to  an  acephalocyst,  whose  head  might  be  stated 
to  be  the  placenta,  which,  attaching  itself  to  the  uterine  walls,  saeks 
or  draws  from  thence  the  materials  for  the  development  of  itself,  and 
its  dependencies.  Its  dependencies,  I  say ;  and  by  that  word,  I  mean 
to  imply  the  child,  and  all  its  parts.  The  child  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  complex  organs  of  the  acephalocyst,  which  perishes  at  the  end 
of  a  prescribed  term,  leaving  the  organ  it  has  developed,  a  complete 
and  self-ezistent  creature,' as  it  had  itself  been  before  it.  This  is  the 
only  true  single  aoephalocyst  that  I  can  conceive  of,  as  filling  and  dis- 
tending the  womb  to  a  great  sise.  And  this  acephalocyst  may  become 
morbid,  that  is  to  say,  it  may  become  enormously  overgrown,  so  as  to 
distend  the  womb  beyond  measure,  and  greatly  interfere  with  the 
woman's  health  by  the  distension  and  intrusion.  The  womb  itself  may 
be  injured,  or  weakened,  by  the  extension  ;  and  the  constitution  may 
suffer  from  pressure  of  an  overcharged  womb  on  the  ressels  and  nerves, 
and  other  organs  in  the  belly.  In  pregnancy,  the  physiological  evolution 
or  hypertrophization  of  the  womb  proceeds  at  a  rate  which  is  fixed  or 
normal;  two  hundred  and  eighty  days  being  demanded  for  the  normal 
evolution  of  the  womb  and  its  contained  ovum.  The  powers  of  the  organ 
are  equal  to  this  demand,  but  not  equal  to  a  demand  for  a  redoubled  rate. 
To  make  it  grow  faster  than  it  can  healthfully  grow  is  to  make  it  sick 
or  diseased.  An  ovulum  conceived  within  a  Fallopian  tube  has  a  law  of 
growth  which  ordains  its  completion  in  two  hundred  and  eighty  days ; 
but  the  Fallopian  tube  has  no  such  law,  and  it  cannot  fulfil  the  oommand, 
but  must  give  way  about  the  one  hundredth  or  one  hundred  and  tenth 
day,  when  the  woman  will  lose  her  life.  Now  if  a  quantity  of  hydatids 
are  in  the  womb  they  may  grow  twice  as  fast  as  the  womb  ought  to  grow, 
and  so  it  will  become  irritated,  diseased,  or  opened  for  the  discharge 
of  its  contents.  I  have  seen  women  nearly  killed  in  this  way,  and  I 
lost  one  patient  from  the  too  rapid  growth  of  the  ovum  in  a  true  preg- 
nancy, because  the  excess  of  waters  constituted  a  dropsy  of  the  womb. 

A  womb,  in  thk  sense,  might  be  said  to  be  dropsical ;  but  I  think  il 
would  be  truer  to  say  the  ovum  is  become  dropsical.  • 

In  general,  there  is  no  therapeutical  remedy  for  this  dropsical  state 
of  the  womb,  of  which  I  now  speak.  Not  that  you  could  not  readily 
bring  it  to  an  end ;  for  nothing  oonld  be  easier  than  to  do  so,  by  push- 
ing a  catheter  through  the  os  uteri,  and  through  the  chorion  and  amnion, 
to  let  off  the  water.  The  escape  of  the  water  would  end  the  dropsy ; 
but  I  hope  yen  will  not  think  of  resorting  to  such  a  treatment  for  any 
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d^ree  of  inconvenience  that  might  arise  from  the  oyer-distensiony  short 
of  one  manifestly  involving  the  woman  in  danger.  You  have  no  right 
to  bring  on  anybody's  labor,  bat  upon  the  strongest  and  most  clearly 
onderstood  motives  of  necessity,  and  of  indispensable  necessity,  to  do 
so.  It  should  always  be  determined  on  in  a  formal  Consultation  with 
persons  of  ripe  judgment,  and  enlarged  clinical  experience  and  know- 
ledge. Where  the  necessity  for  removing  the  accumulation  exists,  it  is, 
I  repeat,  easy  to  effect  the  removal.  Certain  I  am  that  a  mass  of 
hydatids  growing  within  the  womb  may  grow  either  faster  or  slower 
than  the  rate  of  a  healthy  ovum.  If  it  grows  very  fast  it  must  distress 
the  constitution,  for  the  coincident  development  or  evolution  of  the 
womb  will  be  so  hurried  as  to  induce  a  morbid  state  of  that  organ, 
which  will  fret  the  nervous  system,  sometimes  very  dangerously. 
But  I  find  I  am  lapsing  insensibly  into  an  obstetrical  topic,  and  shall, 
therefore,  cease  to  discuss  it  here,  in  hopes  of  presenting  it  at  fuller 
detail  in  my  work  on  Midwifery ;  and  as  I  have  now  treated,  tatU  bien 
que  nudy  on  all  the  particular  maladies  of  the  womb,  I  shall  close  this 
letter,  in  order  to  take  up  some  of  the  questions  as  to  diseases  of  the  , 
uterine  appendages,  as  they  are  called.  It  would  be  far  truer  to  call 
them  the  reproductive  organs,  for  I  am  always  of  the  opinion  announced 
in  an  early  letter  of  this  series,  that  the  stroma  of  ovaries  is  the  true 
sexual  tissue  of  females ;  in  fact,  that  stroma  is  sex  for  them. 

C.  D.  M. 


LETTER   XXVI. 

Gtontlemen:  I  have  now  to  offer  you  some  remarks  upon  the  dis- 
eases of  the  ovaries ;  and  I  wish  that  in  doing  so  I  could  feel  that  the 
study  and  treatment  of  such  affections  had  enabled  us  to  give  to  the 
medical  student  clearer  views  as  to  the  origin  and  the  means  of  provid- 
mg  for  an  early  detection  and  control  of  such  maladies,  than  those 
which  the  labors  of  the  numerous  writers  have  opened  up  to  us  on  these 
subjects.  I  am  persuaded,  however,  that  our  early  knowledge  of  the 
disorders  of  these  most  important  organs  is  vague,  and  that  the  most 
serious  of  their  maladies  are  of  a  nature  so  insidious  as  to  allow  them 
to  become  considerably  advanced  and  firmly  established,  long  before 
they  are  detected  by  the  pain  or  inconvenience  or  interrupted  function 
to  which  they  give  rise. 

The  ovaries  are  the  reproductive  organs,  and  they  are  endowed  with 
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a  life-power  that  is  variable  in  its  oi>eratiGn,  alternatelj  torpid  or  qui- 
esoenty  and  highly  excited ;  pale  and  oligiemie,  or  red  and  hypenemie ; 
so  that  the  life-power  does  not  act  steadily  and  contbaoosly,  or  in  one 
even  tenor,  bat  is  diminished  and  augmented  by  turns,  exposing  the 
texture  to  the  mnltitodinons  accidents  that  are  ever  ready  to  happen  in 
tissues  or  organs  of  an  unsteady  rate  of  vital  action. 

One  or  other  of  the  ovaries  matures  an  ovule  in  the  Graafian  foUide 
every  twenty-eighth  day,  and  discharges  the  egglet  either  into  the  fim- 
bria of  the  Fallopian  tube  or  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  and  this  with  the 
greatest  regularity  in  all  healthy  women  that  menstruate.  Each  of  the 
ovaries  contains  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  Graafian  follicles,  of  variooa 
sizes,  from  the  bigness  of  a  mustard  seed  to  that  of  a  pea.  The  smallest 
ones  are  generally  to  be  found  buried  deep  in  the  substance  of  the 
stroma ;  while  the  larger  and  more  mature  ones  are  found  nearer  the 
surface  of  the  organ,  and  even  protruding  above  its  surface  segments  of 
spheres  more  or  less  considerable,  as  the  cell  is  more  or  less  prepared 
for  the  act  of  ovi-posit. 

Seeing  that  only  one  of  the  Graafian  cells  is  as  a  general  rule,  ma- 
tured at  once,  and  that  the  later  days  of  its  ripening  process  are  those 
in  which  the  process  goes  on  most  rapidly,  we  may  well  conceive  that 
such  greater  celerity  of  development  takes  place  in  consequence  of  a 
greater  actirity  of  the  vital  processes  concerned  in  it.  In  fiict,  if  we 
examine  such  a  rapidly  developing  cell  and  germ  in  the  body  of  a  per- 
son who  has  perished  during  such  act,  we  find  the  necrologic  proofs  of 
that  extraordinary  excitement.  These  proofs  are  seen  in  the  highly  in- 
jected state  of  the  portion  of  the  ovary  immediately  in  contact  with  and 
circumjaeent  to  the  swelling  follicle,  where  numerous  arterioles  and 
venules  may  be  observed  with  the  naked  eye,  and  more  plainly  with  a 
lens,  surrounding  and  burying  the  growing  cellule  among  a  mass  of  en- 
gorged bloodvessels. 

It  is  also  presumable  that  the  nerves  of  a  part,  bathed  in  this  manner 
with  a  luxuriant  circulation,  will  be  in  like  manner  in  a  hypersesthetie 
state ;  and  hence  that  the  life-force  in  the  said  part  will  be  in  a  highly 
exalted  condition  of  activity. 

Whenever  you  shall  examine  an  ovary,  under  these  cireumstances,  I 
doubt  not  you  will  find  the  state  of  the  case  as  I  have  represented  it ; 
and  I  can  but  perceive  in  it  a  close  analogy  to  what  happens  during  the 
last  stages  of  dentition  as  to  the  gum  over  a  growing  tooth.  The  gum, 
in  such  state,  becomes  swollen,  succulent,  senutive,  and  painful.  In 
like  manner,  I  suppose,  the  stroma  of  the  entire  ovary  may  become  en- 
gorged, swollen,  red,  and,  in  some  instances,  sensitive  and  painlul.  But 
the  Graafian  cell  having  at  length  become  perfectly  mature,  opens  by 
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a  sort  of  hQa  or  snail  porale,  m  order  to  allow  the  yelk  to  escape ;  and 
the  crypt,  left  upon  its  escape,  fills  with  coagalated  blood,  while  the 
edge  of  the  pore  is  left  granulating  and  bloody,  bvt  at  last  heals  oyer. 
In  process  of  time,  the  cosgulum  left  within  the  crypt,  and  the  vitellary 
natter  secreted  on  the  exterior  surface  of  the  inner  concentric  spherule 
of  the  cyst  to  constitnte  the  corpus  luteum,  are  both  absorbed,  leaying 
the  snrfsoe  of  the  ovary  indented  with  its  puckered  cicatrix,  the  mark 
of  the  last  menstruation.  If  an  advancing  tooth  may  excite  such  ma- 
hdies  as  are  attributed  to  dentition  in  children,  what  must  be  the  extent 
and  power  of  complication  of  the  ovary,  in  the  monthly  act  of  develop- 
ing and  eliminating  the  ovulnm;  espedally  in  the  last  days  of  the 
process  when  the  life  status  is  to  be  presumed  to  be  highly  exalted ! 

A  monthly,  or  bi-mensnal  repetition  of  this  process,  continued  for 
years,  is  in  some  women  followed  by  diseased  or  morbid  life  in  the  ova- 
ri«n;  and  we  ought  not  to  wonder  if  so  delicate  and  important  an  organ 
should  sometimes  be  found  to  succumb  to  such  violent  revulsions  of  its 
physiological  action,  repeated  for  months  and  years  in  succession.  I 
should  think  we  have  greater  reason  for  surprise  at  the  rarity  than  at 
the  frequency  of  the  rise  of  ovarian  diseases,  under  this  view  of  the 
nature  of  those  organs. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  causes  of  liability  to  the  superinduction 
of  disordered  ovarian  health,  we  ought  to  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  ovaries  in  gestation,  one  in  which  both  their  innervation  and 
dreulation  may  lip  supposed  to  be  subjects  of  considerable  modifications. 
Labor,  too,  and  the  lying-in  state  may  be  supposed  to  bring  them  into 
no  little  hasard  of  a  change  in  their  life-action. 

There  ^re  certainly  many  women  to  be  met  with  who  complain  of 
ovarie  pain  during  the  menstrua— for  they  are  frequently  found  to  indi- 
cate, not  the  uterus,  but  the  left  or  the  right  ovarium,  as  the  seat  of  the 
distressing  sensations  of  painful  menstruation. 

The  ovaria  are  moreover  occasionally  the  seats  of  ovaritis  in  an  acute 
form,  betrayed  by  pain  in  the  region  of  the  organ,  and  demonstrated  by 
purulent  disorganisation  after  death ;  and  inferentially,  by  collections  of 
pus,  which  discharge  themselves  at  the  groin  or  above  it,  with  recovery 
of  the  patient. 

It  is  probable,  as  Madame  Boivin  states,  that  acute  inflammation  of 
the  ovary,  in  the  non-gravid  state,  has  rarely  been  observed;  or,  rather, 
has  rarely  been  with  clearness  made  out;  and  yet,  as  I  have  met  with 
many  samples  of  very  distressing  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  region  of 
the  organ,  connected  with  painful  and  hysterical  menstruation,  I  deem 
I  had  good  cause  to  suppose  the  ovaries  were  actually  in  a  state  fit  to 
be  called  ovaritis.    Very  certainly,  many  of  the  cases  of  puerperal 
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metritis  a^d  peritonitis  oommence  with  pain  in  the  iliac  regions ;  and, 
where  the  case  has  proved  fatal,  dissection  has  revealed  greater  ravages 
in  the  ovary  than  elsewhere ;  and  it  is  bj  no  means  rare  to  find  the 
organ  filled  with  pns,  or  converted  by  the  inflammation  into  a  mass  of 
softened  tissne,  which  had  undergone  the  process  of  ramoUi9$ementj  one 
of  the  results  of  inflammation  in  this  special  tissue.  These  facts  lead 
me  to  think  that  puerperal  fever  often  takes  its  rise  from  a  topical  in- 
flammation in  the  ovary.  I  regard  the  following  case  as  one  aiding 
from  acute  ovaritis.  I  had  for  a  long  time  charge  of  the  health  of  a 
lady  here,  who  at  her  mensual  periods  suffered  the  most  terrible 
paroxysms  of  hysteria,  during  which  she  experienced  such  distress  in 
the  regions  of  the  ovaria  as  to  cause  her  to  scream  and  to  make  the 
most  violent  complaints.  She  recovered  of  her  dysmenorrhoea,  and 
gave  birth  to  two  children,  the  second  one  about  two  years  after 
the  elder.  Subsequently  to  the  second  conflnement,  she  discovered  a 
small  floating  tumor  in  the  left  flank,  which  I  ascertained  to  be  an  en- 
larged ovary.  That  tumor  may  have  been  three  and  a  half  by  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  for  the  last  four  years  has  not  sensibly  increased  in 
size. — The  catamenia  are  regular  and  no  longer  painful,  and  she  uses 
great  precautions  as  to  exercise,  diet,  dress,  &c.,  at  the  mensual  periods, 
which  have  thus  passed  over  her  without  seeming  to  aggravate  the 
tendency  of  the  ovary  to  grow. 

When  an  ovary  has  become  the  seat  of  either  a  hypertrophic,  or  a 
heterologue  development,  it  probably  ceases  to  produce  and  evolve 
germs,  but  it  is  still  liable  to  periodical  augmentation  of  its  life>action, 
as  propagated  from  the  healthy  ovary  to  the  womb,  and  from  the  womb 
to  the  diseased  ovary.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  most  haaard9ns  period 
for  the  female  with  a  diseased  ovary,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of 
such  diseases,  ought  to  be  esteemed  the  menstrual  period;  hasardons,  I 
say,  as  to  the  danger  of  increasing  the  propensity  to  morbid  develop- 
ment, not  hazardous  as  imminently  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  woman. 
I  trust  \hat  you  will  reflect  upon  views  of  this  sort,  when  you  come  to 
give  advice  under  such  circumstances,  and  institute  such  a  course  of 
treatment  and  management  of  the  health  as  may  enable  the  woman 
more  safely  to  pass  these  mensual  crises.  Ton  will  counteract  by  vene- 
section, by  leeches,  &c.,  the  too  great  degree  of  periodic  hypenemia. 

In  a  case  of  acute  ovaritis,  attended  with  constitutional  disturbance 
in  the  form  of  fever,  and  with  pain  in  the  region  of  the  ovarium,  you 
would  resort  to  venesection  and  leeches,  or  cups  to  the  iliac  region,  to 
stupes  or  cataplasms,  to  the  obtaining  a  soluble  state  of  the  bowels,  and 
the  use  of  tartar  of  antimony  and  potash,  or  Dover's  powder,  with  re- 
cumbent rest 
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The  T«8t  extent  of  growth  in  these  morbid  states  is  shown  ip  the  fol- 
lowing instance  :•  A  few  years  ago,  I  opened  the  body  of  an  elderly 
woman,  who  died  with  an  immense  collection  of  water  in  the  abdomen. 
The  flnid  amounted  to  seireral  gallons,  and  after  it  had  been  removed, 
I  continaed  the  incision  from  the  sternum  to  the  pubis,  and  when  I  had 
finished  the  incision,  and,  with  the  medical  friend  who  was  with  me, 
looked  into  the  cavity,  we  were  both  for  some  time  very  moch  astonished 
to  behold  only  a  smooth  mucous-serous  surface  in  the  cavity,  and  looked 
for  some  time  in  vain  to  find  any  liver  or  stomach,  or  alimentary  canal. 
It  seemed  that  we  were  examining  an  abdomen  from  which  all  the  vis- 
cera had  been  carefully  removed.  I  was  greatly  astonished,  and  quite 
at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  the  case,  or  imagine  what  had  become  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  since  the  line  of  the  spinal  column  was  strongly 
drawn  at  the  back  of  the  cavity  we  were  inspecting,  and  we  seemed  to 
look  quite  up  into  the  empty  concave  of  the  diaphragm.  At  length,  in 
examining  the  cut  edge  of  the  incision,  I  saw  that  we  were  looking  into 
an  empty  cyst,  whose  edge  was  there  to  be  seen,  and  the  outer  super- 
ficies of  which  was  adherent  to  the  peritoneum.  The  cyst  adhered 
pretty  firmly  everywhere,  but  was  deavable.  I  detached  it  completely, 
diaoovering  the  atrophied  organs  behind  and  below  it,  firmly  compressed 
against  the  back  part  of  the  abdomen.  I  have  no  doubt  this  cyst  held 
more  than  a  thousand  ounces  of  serum;  probably  twelve  hundred. 
There  was,  at  the  lower  part  of  it,  a  small  solid  or  hardened  portion, 
which  was  the  altered  remnant  of  the  left  ovary,  all  the  rest  of  the  cyst 
having  been  developed  out  of  that  body.  I  gave  the  specimen  to  Dr. 
Homer,  who  preserves  it  still,  I  believe,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  the  largest  single  cyst  I  have  ever  met 
with. 

17ow,  gentlemen,  what  was  this  cyst  7  It  was  certainly  no  longer  an 
ovary,  but  a  new  tissue,  heterologue,  formed  on  the  generic  basis  of  a 
trae  ovary,  and  commencing,  perhaps,  as  a  Graafian  cell,  which,  instead 
of  bursting,  to  discharge  its  ovulum,  continued  to  fill  and  to  strengthen 
itself,  appropriating  to  the  extension  of  its  heterologue  walls  all  the 
nutritive  results  of  the  ovaric  circulation  and  innervation. 

It  was  a  case  of  encysted  dropsy  of  the  belly.  The  cyst  was  an 
altered  ovary.    It  was  a  single  cyst. 

It  does  not  always  happen  that  the  ovary,  in  developing  itself  out  of, 
aad  beyond  its  generic  form,  assumes  the  character  of  a  single  cyst, 
like  the  one  above  mentioned.  It  more  commonly,  I  think,  consists  of 
mveh  solid  interstitial  material,  containing  within  it  cells  of  various 
siaes,  from  the  magnitude  of  a  wabut  to  that  of  a  child's  head;  and  in 
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these  inttaneee,  the  fluid  ii  ropy  or  albominowy  and  wmetimes  almost 
as  thiok  as  meltad  cakes'  foot  jelly  or  glue.  • 

In  some  of  the  samples^  there  is  a  great  bunch  of  solid  material  lying 
partly  within  and  partly  above  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait,  with  one 
Tast  cyst  holding  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  ounoes  of  fluid,  that  fill 
out  and  distend  the  belly  as  a  fluctuating  mass,  like  a  common  asotea. 

If  you  do  not  see  the  patient  in  an  early  stage  of  the  disorder,  nor 
until  the  abdomen  has  become  very  tense  from  the  Tastness  of  the  o<d- 
lection,  you  will  scarcely  be  able  to  make  a  good  diagnosis  of  the  tumor, 
since  the  hardness  and  resistance  of  the  belly  will  not  admit  of  your 
fingers  indenting  it  sufliciently  far  or  deep  to  make  out  the  existMiee, 
much  less  the  siae  and  form,  of  the  more  solid  masses  of  the  altered 
ovarium.  It  is  not  until  the  woman  has  been  t^>ped,  that  the  rdaxa* 
tion  of  the  abdominal  walls  permits  the  palps  of  the  fingers  to  estimate 
the  existence,  and  siie,  and  form  of  the  solid  portions  of  such  tumors. 
Hence,  when  you  shall  be  inrited  to  giro  your  opinion  in  a  case  of  this 
sort,  as  to  its  nature,  as  whether  ascitic  or  cystiform,  you  will  be  unable 
to  answer  positively  the  question  ;  or,  if  you  do  answer  positiyely,  you 
will  do  so  at  the  risk  of  compromising  your  own  reputation,  and  injvr> 
ing  that  of  your  brethren.  You  haye  no  occasion  to  hesitate  in  sudi  a 
case.  If  the  means  of  discrimination  are  not  at  your  command,  why 
should  you  hot  say  so  ?  If  you  owe  a  thousand  dollars  and  hare  net 
the  money,  you  should  say  so.  If  you  cannot  tell  what  is  the  nntwe 
of  a  tumor  or  a  collection,  are  yon  afraid  somebody  else  will  know  bet- 
ter, and  thus  discredit  you  ?  Let  him  know  better,  if  he  can  ;  but  he 
cannot.  If  you  cannot  touch  the  altered  and  solid  masses,  either  by 
the  TSginal  or  the  external  exploration,  how  can  he  do  it?«-If  you 
cannot  extract  a  clear  history  of  the  formatiye  stages,  how  can  he  do 
it  ?  If  you  can  estimate  the  fluctuation,  what  can  he  do  more  t  Let 
him  make  his  declaration — he  does  it  at  his  peril,  not  yours*  There 
are  some  that  will  be  ready  to  make  it,  hit  or  miss — ^with  all  my  heart! 
Let  them  hit  or  miss.  If  they  hit,  they  are  like  rockets,  that  go  up 
with  a  whis  and  a  great  light — if  they  miss,  they  are  like  the  roAet* 
stick,  which  falls  stinking  to  the  ground.  There  are  two  ways  to  hut 
the  profession,  which  any  one  may  understand.  One  is  to  aet  immo- 
rally and  unoonscientiously ;  and  the  other  is  to  make  mistakes  in  diag* 
nosis,  treatment,  and  prognosis ;  both  serre  with  equal  force  to  bring 
physicians,  as  a  body,  into  disgrace.  The  whole  herd  of  quack  doctors 
and  charlatans,  who  perform  such  inexpressible  wonders  of  folly  in 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prognosis,  are  sustained  upon  the  shoulders 
of  our  Medicine.  They  could  not  exbt  in  an  enlightened  community, 
but  upon  the  strength  of  that  confidence  which  mankind  cannot  with* 
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hoU  fifom  medicftl  scienoe ;  bat  which  is  so  pectdiar,  and  therein  so  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  ontmder  classes^  that  those  classes  cannot  dis- 
crifliiBate  between  the  tme  physician  and  the  nnleamed  and  bold  pre- 
tender to  medical  science.  Hence^  we,  that  is  the  physicians,  who  are 
the  oonserrators  of  Medieme,  and  her  representatives  in  the  world,  most 
bear  all  the  odinm  of  erery  vile  qnaekery  and  charlatanism. 

These  encysted  dropsiee  are  often  very  chronical  in  their  morements. 
I  know  a  lady  who  has  borne  one  for  more  than  twenty  yean — it  has 
never  been  tapped,  and  is  not  larger  now  than  it  was  fifteen  yeuv  ago. 
Another  lady  here,  with  a  very  large  encysted  dropsy,  gave  birth  to 
seimrml  of  her  children  after  the  cyst  had  become  very  large  indeed. 
She  eeaeed  to  bear  children,  after  having  been  swollen  for  fiftieen  years; 
and  at  length,  the  weight  and  tension  becoming  insupportable,  she  was 
tapped  with  great  relief,  and  without  any  inflammatory  result,  or  any 
inconvenience.  In  about  five  years,  the  sac  was  insufierably  full  again, 
and  she  was  tapped  a  second  time,  discharging  a  vast  quantity  of  fluid. 
Sie  recovered  apparently,  but,  about  twelve  days  afterwards,  rode 
twenty  miles  to  a  funeral.  Soon  after  reaching  the  country  place,  she 
was  seised  with  symptoms  of  peritoneal  fever,  from  which  she  barely 
eaeaped  alive.  The  sac  has  again  filled.  You  see  how  chronic  the 
ease  is.    She  has  not  been  tapped  for  near  diese  six  years. 

A  lady  here  had  a  very  enormous  encysted  dropsy.  She  was  never 
tapped.  After  bearing  it  for  many  years,  the  siie  of  the  abdomen 
diminished,  and  more  and  more  rapidly,  until  every  vestige  of  the 
malady  has  vanished,  and  she  now  enjoys  good  health. 

I  saw  a  patient  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  with  ovarian  dropsy. 
The  tamor  gradually  disappeared,  and  was  followed  by  emral  phlebitis 
of  the  left  leg,  or  milk-leg.  • 

Kow  the  question  arises  as  to  the  quo  modo  of  these  disparitions  of 
ovario  dropsy.  You  will  not,  I  presume,  imagine  it  to  be  possible  that 
Ae  collection  within  the  cyst — a  collection  that  has  existed  within  it 
for  a  series  of  years— could  be  taken  up  by  absorbents  of  the  sac,  and 
carried  off  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  absorption.  Yon  should  recollect 
that  the  sac  is  only  like  a  true  organ,  but  not  a  true  one ;  it  is  not  in 
troth  a  human  tissue,  or  a  tissue  of  a  mammiferons  creature ;  it  is 
something  different  from  any  of  the  organic  materiall  that  enter  into 
the  composition  of  such  a  being ;  it  is  a  monstrosity  by  excess,  a  case 
in  Teratology.  Such  a  cyst,  though  it  has  arteries,  and  capillaries,  and 
veins,  and  nerves,  has  them  in  a  new  and  non-generic  way.  It  cannot 
be  sapposed  to  possess  the  just  proportion  of  absorbing  apparatus ;  and 
it  cannot,  therefore,  absorb  the  products  of  its  exhalant  or  secretory 
But  stilly  such  tumors  do  disappear  now  and  then. 
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'  May  23,  1852.  I  this  day  examined  the  hypogaatric  region  of  Miaa 
M.  This  lady,  who  has  a  very  great  spinal  onrvature,  was  examined 
by  me  about  nineteen  or  twenty  months  since.  I  then  foand  a  very 
solid,  incompressible,  and  immovable  tnmor,  large  as  a  child's  head 
at  term,  which  occupied  the  hypogastric  region,  and  which  wa$  nd  m 
womb.  It  appeared  to  come  up  ont  of  the  pelvis.  I  considered  it  te 
be  an  ovarian  tumor — and  of  course  my  opinion  was  that  it  was  inciira- 
ble,  and  must,  in  the  course  of  time,  destroy  her  life.  To  day,  no  trace 
of  it  is  discoverable— nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  it  exists.  I 
take  comfort  from  this  example— one  of  the  most  extraordinary  I  have 
met  with,  for  all  future  cases  of  a  similar  character.  I  am  wholly  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  its  disappearance,  since  I  am  sure  it  wom  not  « 
hypertrophied  womb  that  I  detected  nineteen  months  ago — and  that  it 
was  not  any  glandular  or  hygromatous  tumor.  She  is  well  in  February, 
1854. 

Without  pretending  to  dogmatise  on  the  subject,  I  may  be  allowed, 
I  hope,  to  say  that,  in*  all  such  cases  of  disparition  of  the  collection, 
I  have  supposed  that  an  accidental  aperture  being  made  in  the  cyst, 
the  fluid  has  passed  into  the  natural  sac  of  the  peritoneum,  and,  being 
there  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  true  natural  absorbent  apparatus, 
has  been  taken  up  and  carried  away,  leaving  the  sack  itself  to  collapse 
and  shrivel,  and  sink  back  towards  the  pelvis,  where  it  might  exist 
during  a  long  lifetime,  an  innocuous  mass  that  never  fills  again,  and 
whose  inner  parietes,  perhaps,  become  coherent  from  long  quiet  con- 
tact. In  the  case  of  adhesion  of  the  cyst  to  the  peritoneum,  in  the 
elderly  woman  that  I  mentioned  a  little  while  ago,  the  cohesion  was 
equal  in  force  to  that  of  a  full-developed  placenta  with  the  ntmne 
paries,  or  equal  to  the  cohesion  of  the  skinPof  a  ripe  orange  to  the  fruit. 

That  such  apertures  and  leakages  of  the  ovarian  cyst  into  the  peri- 
toneal  sac  do  take  place,  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Bennet,  in  his  acooont 
of  a  case  referred  to  by  Prof.  Simpson  in  his  pamphlet  on  '^  Ovarioto- 
my,'' page  5.  Such  a  leakage,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  must,  I 
think,  always  follow  the  tapping  of  an  ovarian  cyst,  when  the  cyst 
does  not  adhere.  Tet  the  traumatic  leak,  thus  produced,  rarely  cores 
the  patient.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  danger  of  the  operation 
of  tapping,  in  these  encysted  dropsies,  arises,  in  the  main,  from  the 
irritating  influence  of  the  contents  of  the  cyst  effused  suddenly  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  upon  withdrawing  the  canula.  When  the  cyst 
opens  spontaneously,  and  the  leakage  is  small  and  gradual,  probably 
the  inflaming  tendency  is  less.  Possibly  the  tension  hinders  inflamma- 
tion. This,  however,  is  mere  hypothesis,  although  it  is  certain  that  a 
great  many  of  those  persons  speedily  perish  who  fire  for  the  first  time 
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• 


subjected  to  the  paracentesis.  K  mj  hypothesis  is  correctly  founded, 
it  would  seem  to  be  less  dangerous  to  tap  in  the  compound  dropsy  of 
ascites  and  encysted  collections,  than  where  the  sac  is  still  unbroken ; 
for  the  peritoneum,  that  had  learned  to  tolerate  the  leakage,  would  not 
suffer  from  a  greater  leakage  made  by  the  trocar.  Certain  I  am  that, 
where  a  female  has  been  once  tapped  for  an  encysted  collection,  and 
escaped  death,  she  is  but  little  liable  to  perish  from  subsequent  opera> 
tions ;  such  at  least  has  been  the  result  of  all  my  experience  on  this 
head. 

Dr.  Lee,  l\tm(n'$  of  the  UteruMj  p.  175,  has  furnished  some  highly 
interesting  information  on  the  subject  of  tapping  these  cysts.  He  avers 
that,  where  the  collection  exists  in  a  single  sac  or  unilocular  cyst,  the 
danger  is  much  less  than  in  the  esses  where  the  collection  is  contained 
in  many  different  cells  or  chambers  of  the  tumor — and  this,  I  think,  is 
to  be  expected ;  inasmuch  as  the  multilocular  cysts  are  always  of  a 
more  massive  and  solid  material,  and  afford  greater  basis  for  inflamma- 
tion and  its  products ;  whereas  the  uniloculur'cyst  is  like  a  vast  blad- 
der, possessed  of  scarcely  an  organization,  and  not  so  readily  obedient 
to  the  provocatives  to  inflammation  ;  or,  if  inflamed,  not  admitting  of 
such  vast  masses  of  inflamed  material. 

Dr.  Lee  has  made  some  curious,  interesting,  and  valuable  researches 
on  the  effects  of  these  tappings.  He  has  collected  forty-six  cases 
wherein  the  effects  were  observed,  eight  of  them  by  himself,  five  by 
Dr.  Ashwell,  five  by  Dr.  0.  Smith,  six  by  a  London  surgeon  of  high 
standing,  and  the  remaining  twenty-two  taken  from  journals.  Of  these 
forty-six  patients,  thirty  seven-died  and  nine  recovered.  Of  the  thirty- 
seven  who  died,  fifteen  died  within  one  month  after  the  operation,  at 
various  periods  from  a  few  hours  to  the  end  of  a  month.  Seventeen 
died  by  the  expiration  of  two  years,  and  five  died  in  from  three  to  fif- 
teen years.  Eighteen  of  the  thirty-seven  were  tapped  but  onoe ;  the 
others  more  than  once,  say  from  twice  to  seventy-eight  times.  *  Dr. 
Lee  furnishes  also  a  table  of  twenty  cases  from  Mr.  Southam,  from  the 
Land.  Med.  Gaz.^  Nov.  24, 1843.  Of  these  twenty  cases,  fourteen 
died  within  nine  months,  two  within  eighteen  months,  and  the  remain- 
ing four  in  several  years,  from  four  to  nine.  Dr.  Lee  gives,  at  page 
180,  another  table,  showing  that  of  fifty-seven  patients,  from  his  own 
tables,  and  Dr.  Southam's  combined,  who  died,  twenty*four  died  after 
the  first  tapping,  and  all  of  the  twenty-four  within  a  period  ranging 
from  a  few  hours  to  eight  months. 

I  have  made  the  above  citations  from  Dr.  Lee's  work  for  you ;  I 
should  much  prefer  that  you  consult  the  book  for  yourselves.  I  think 
the  statements  of  the  author  highly  useful,  and  am  sure  that  they  agree 
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very  nearly  with  mj  own  oboerTations.  As  to  the  euro  of  dropey  of  the 
caTities,  or  of  ovarian  dropsy  by  tapping,  or  after  tapping,  I  hare  never 
met  with  an  instance  of  suoh  success,  thongh  the  case  mentioned  on 
page  888  -seemed  for  several  years  to  be  a  cored  one.  In  the  end, 
however,  the  collection  was  renewed,  but  has  never  been  t^>ped. 

I  trust  that  what  has  now  been  said  may  serve  to  pnt  yon  on  yonr 
guard  against  an  opinion,  very  prevalent  in  our  profession,  that  par»» 
eentesis  abdominis  is  a  slight  operation,  that  may  be  performed  with 
safety  to  the  patient.  I  have  assuredly  not  observed  it  to  be  so,  since 
I  am  nnder  the  impression  that  of  first  tappings,  of  which  I  have  been 
a  witness,  weUnigh  <me-ha\f  have  been  speedily  followed  by  the  death 
of  the  subject  from  peritonitis,  developed  soon  after  the  performance  of 
it;  while  all  of  them  ended  fatally,  sooner  or  later,  save  the  caee 
above  mentioned. 

These  encysted  dropsies  may  occur  in  young  and  unmarried  femalea. 
I  now  remember  seven  cases  of  this  kind  tifat  have  fidlen  nnder  my 
immediate  notice:  I  have' certainly  seen  a  much  larger  number  of  them, 
and  a  great  many  in  married  women. 

Ton  will  in  vain  attempt  to  cure  them  by  diuretics.  Diuretics  and 
hydragogues  cannot  enter  into  competition  with  the  powers  concerned 
in  excreting  and  augmenting  the  fluid  contents  of  the  sac.  The  aae 
does  not  obey  the  laws  of  the  system,  and  laughs  at  your  therapeutical 
nonsense.  It  is  wrong,  therefore,  to  assist  the  disease  in  uprooting  the 
fbundations  of  the  constitution  by  poisoning  it  with  drugs,  most  of 
which  are  exceedingly  enervating  in  their  influence  on  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  In  the  conduct  of  all  such  chronical,  long-continuing  maladies^ 
you  oi^ht  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  liability  of  those  important  organs 
to  be  injuriously  deranged  by  the  protracted  employment  of  remedies 
addressed  either  directly  to  them  or  through  them  to  the  parts,  or  to  the 
whole  constitution  of  the  patient. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  chiefly  of  the  unilocular  cyst  constructed 
out  of  the  ovarium.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  some  of  the  ov»> 
rian  tumors  are  solid  degenerations  of  ovaric  tissue  enormously  increased 
in  mass,  and  totally  destitute  of  the  anatomical  characters  and  phyai<^ 
logical  powers  of  the  stroma.  Such  a  tumor,  when  felt  through  the 
abdominal  parietes,  is  found  to  be  hard,  resisting,  presenting  a  defined 
outline  of  an  irregular  figure;  beoaose  the  surface  of  the  tumor  is 
broken  by  large  lumps  or  protuberances  dirided  by  sulci  of  various 
length  and  depth.  Some  of  these  tumors,  when  cut  open,  present 
either  a  sort  of  hsdmatomatons  or  a  cerebriform  appearance  as  to  color. 
Others  are  filled  with  numerous  cdls  or  loculi,  containing  viscous  or 
serous  matters  of  effusion,  and  sometimes  pus  or  puriform  excretions. 
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The  locnli  are  of  ysrions  siies  and  sbapeB,  some  oommunicating  togetber, 
and  others  entirely  isolated.  The  tumors  are  found  sometimes  of  a 
siie  to  fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  belly  so  as  to  make  it  as  large  as  that 
of  a  woman  in  an  advanced  stage  of  gestation.  In  many  of  the  sam- 
ples, adhesions  of  the  peritoneal  surfaces  of  the  tnmor  to  that  of  the 
intestines  or  the  abdominal  walls  are  observed,  the  results  of  ancient,  or 
recent,  or  offc-repeated  attacks  of  peritonitis.  But  why  describe  the 
peculiar  forms  and  aspects  of  tumors  which  embrace  within  their  out- 
line the  possible  modifications  of  the  cellular,  the  vascular,  or  fibrous 
elements  of  the  altered  organ;  modifications  so  infinitely  varied  and 
mixed,  that  the  usual  and  clearest  description  given  of  them  in  a 
aecrological  account  is  a  '^  mass  of  disease  ?" 

Tumors  of  this  fashion,  large  as  a  man's  head  or  larger,  draw  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  support  from  one  ovaric  artery  running  off  from  the 
aorta,  or  emulgent,  and  reaching  the  points  of  distribution  after  a  long 
tractus,  while  its  strange  ^vitality  and  economic  connection  are  main* 
tained  chiefly  by  the  accompanying  spermatic  nerve.  It  is  clearly  a 
case  of  physical  sin  and  absolute  rebellion  against  the  specific  authority 
and  laws  of  the  economy,  so  that  it  can  neither  be  recovered  nor  sub- 
dued. What  idleness,  if  not  what  folly,  to  give  medicines !  Medicines 
for  a  tumor!  Give  medicines  for  a  swelling,  for  a  disease,  but  not 
for  a  tumor ! 

**  What,  then !  Shall  we  not  treat  such  cases  ?"  Yes,  surely ;  they 
require  treatment ;  they  admit  of  it ;  and  the  patient  is  benefited  and 
even  preserved  by  it ;  but  the  tumor  is  unaifected — it  pursues  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way,  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  the  woman  upon  whose 
person  it  has  attached  itself,  and  on  whom  it  preys.  I  have  before  said 
that  yon  cannot  make  a  very  certain  prognosis  of  it,  for  you  cannot 
know  whether  it  will  grow  continuously  larger,  or  whether,  becoming 
the  seat  of  a  disorganising  activity,  it  shall  soften  and  deliquesce  or 
suppurate  within  the  abdomen,  pouring  its  fatal  products  into  the  peri- 
toneal sac ;  or  whether,  preserving  for  years  its  quasi  organisation,  and 
losing  the  power  of  increase  from  atrophy  of  the  most  distal  and  atten- 
uated branches  of  its  vessel  and  nerve  of  supply,  it  shall  stop  at  a  term, 
and  continue  there  for  years  without  apparent  change.  For  example, 
there  was  a  lady  here  of  whose  health  I  had  principally  the  charge  for 
about  eighteen  years.  For  eight  years  before  I  became  acquainted 
with  her,  she  had  suffered  from  an  enlargement  of  the  right  ovarium. 
The  tension,  and  pressure,  and  intrusion  gave  her  at  times  much  pain 
m  the  right  inferior  portion  of  the  abdomen ;  and  at  different  times 
imee  my  being  first  called  to  her,  she  had  attacks  which  I  regarded  as 
peritonitis,  brought  on  by  the  pressure  and  friction  of  the  mass.    These 
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attacks  pretty  readily  yielded  to  the  appropriate  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment, consisting  mainly  in  copious  depletion  and  recumbent  rest.  The 
tumor,  which  scarcely  changed  in  the  course  of  eighteen  years,  except, 
perhaps,  in  a  slight  increase  of  its  magnitude,  never  exerted  the 
least  influence  on  the  nutrition  of  my  patient,  a  robust,  rnddy-£Med, 
eyen  fat  woman,  who  walked  freely  in  the  streets  on  affairs  of  busi- 
ness or  amusement ;  and  there  was  good  reason  to  suppose,  from  her 
condition,  that  she  might  attain  to  an  age  not  the  least  curtailed  by  m 
tumor  of  the  ovary  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  and  so  firm  in  its  resiat* 
ance  as  to  yield  not  at  all  to  pressure,  and  afford  no  reason  to  suspect 
the  presence  of  fluid  within  it.  In  all  these  eighteen  years,  I  never 
gave  my  patient  any  medicine  with  a  view  to  act  upon  the  tumor.  I 
bled  her  many  times  for  the  accidents  arising  from  its  pressure,  and 
administered  many  doses  of  medicine  with  a  view  to  obviate  the  effecta 
of  those  accidents.  Had  I  been  occupied  always  with  the  preposterous 
idea  of  curing  her  tumor,  she  would  have. taken  physic  enoi^h  to 
establish  a  Chestnut  street  apothecary,  and  eui  b<mOj  I  pray,  save  to 
the  apothecary  7  She  grew  old,  and  falling  in  the  street,  got  a  com- 
pound  dislocation  of  the  elbow.  This  ruined  her  health,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  she  died.  I  examined  her  body  and  found  the 
tumor  gone,  leaving  only  a  small  portion  of  indurated  substance 
within  the  pelvis. 

These  solid  tumors  nobody,  in  his  senses,  would  propose  to  tap;  and, 
you  see,  I  insist  there  is  no  medicine  can  do  them  good.  What  then  is 
to  be  done  7  Can  ovarium  tumors  be  cut  out  7  Yes,  they  have  been 
cut  out,  and  the  patients,  in  certain  instances,  have  recovcfted. 

As  to  the  question  of  cutting  out  the  ovarium  tumor,  it  is  a  question 
in  Surgery,  which,  as  an  Accoucheur  and  a  Practitioner  of  medicine,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  I  have  no  special  claim  to  speak  to.  Still,  I  have 
an  undeniable  right  to  lay  before  you  a  statement  of  the  motives  thst 
should  govern  me  in  any  question  as  to  the  performance  of  this  operation 
on  a  patient  of  mine;  and,  I  trust  that,  in  entertaming  the  opini<»s  I  do 
on  this  topic,  I  may  be  held  to  do  so  not  without  due  respect  to  the  en- 
terprising and  courageous  surgeons  who  have  advocated  the  extirpation 
of  the  diseased  ovary.  Nevertheless,  as,  in  an  article  on  ovarian  extir* 
pation,  by  Dr.  Atlee,  in  the  Amer.  Joum.  of  the  Med.  jSSn.,  I  am  very 
imperatively  informed  by  that  gentleman  that  I  ought  not  to  possess 
*4nfluence"  in  questions  of  Surgery — though  he  compliments  me  ss  an 
Accoucheur ;  and  as  the  very  ancient  advice  to  the  shoemakers,  ne 
sttlor,  &c.,  seems  hardly  applicable  as  between  members  of  the  coi^^ 
ternity  to  which  both  he  and  I  belong,  I  reject  his  authority  over  me. 
Dr.  Atlee's  coolness  in  cutting  open  a  woman's  belly  does  not,  I  should 
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diink,  entitle  him  to  judge  more  clearly  than  I  as  to  the  morals  of  such 
surgery ;  for,  in  such  operations  as  those  under  consideration,  the  de* 
termination  to  do  or  forbear  is  certainly  a  question  of  high  morals,  in 
which,  as  a  professional  man,  I  hare  an  interest  as  great  as  that  of  any 
mere  surgeon.  Dr.  Atlee  likes  them ;  on  the  contrary,  I  detest  them, 
and  should  be  glad  to  see  them  prevented  by  statute. 

Indeed,  as  to  surgical  operations  in  general,  I  hold  to  the  sentiment 
that  prevails  rery  extensively  in  this  quarter  amoug  surgical  gentle- 
men of  the  highest  standing,  that  it  is  a  dire  necessity  that  compels  a 
resort  to  the  bistoury ;  and  that  the  fact  of  a  surgical  operation  being 
necessary  in  any  case,  is  a  reproach  to  medicine.  This  is  a  noble  sen- 
timent, and  one  that  deserves  to  be  upheld  and  propagated  far  and  wide 
by  all  the  true  lovers  of  our  divine  art.  It  has,  in  a  prime  degree, 
governed  the  conduct  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
these  many  years,  and  is  one  of  the  titles  to  that  general  confidence 
that  has  been  given  so  steadily  to  that  admirable  establishment. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  look  over  the  statistics  of  ovariotomy 
to  discover  how  many  bellies  have  been  ripped  up  by  the  surgeons  in 
the  expectation  of  having  the  blessed  satisfaction  and  praise  of  curing 
a  tumor;  whereas  they  very  often  have  found  only  a  womb,  which  they 
dared  not  cut  out.  Suppose  a  surgeon  to  open  a  woman's  belly  to  ex- 
tirpate an  ovary;  that  he  finds  no  ovary  there — ^that  he  then  sews  up 
the  gash ;  and  next,  that  she  dies !  what  should  the  attorney-general 
i.y? 

Doubtless,  in  the  history  of  Surgery,  many  cases  are  to  be  found  of 
operations  performed  without  necessity.  That  this  is  the  case  no  one 
can  deny  who  will  refer  to  the  examples  of  the  Caesarian  and  Sigaultian 
sections ;  not  to  allude  to  many  others  that  are  on  the  files  of  cases. 
I  regard  all  ovariotomy  as  in  this  class. 

But,  as  "  life  is  short,  while  art  is  long,  occasion  fleeting,  and  judg- 
ment difficult,"  to  use  the  language  of  the  first  aphorism,  thero  must 
have  been,  and  must  still  exist  many  cases  where  the  actual  circum- 
stances cannot  admit  of  the  exercise  of  a  perfect  judgment ;  so  that 
operations  are  performed  under  the  spur  of  a  seeming  necessity.  Many 
a  limb,  for  example,  is  sacrificed  by  the  catlin  and  saw,  that  might  be 
saved  by  the  use  of  a  more  sober  and  cautious  judgment. 

In  regard  to  the  Caesarian  section,  for  example,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  of  surgical  operations,  much  is  to  be  left  to  the 
judgment  and  conscience  of  the  surgeon  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
eoDsnltation,  since,  even  at  the  present  day,  it  is  not  decided  what 
I  degree  of  reduction  of  the  pelvic  diameters  makes  the  operation 
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not  Iswfal  only,  but  indiBpensable  as  an  act  of  professional  duty  mnd 
charity. 

For  a  medical  man,  called  to  and  placed  in  cbarge  of  a  labor  with 
deformed  pelvis,  there  is  a  most  solemn  obligation  resting  on  him  to 
protect  the  lives  of  both  the  mother  and  the  child ;  and  if  he  be  truly 
competent  to  the  exercise  of  that  wise  discrimination  and  judgment  that 
alone  are  suitable  to  snch  great  and  trying  occasions,  I  can  clearly 
perceive  that,  with  the  calmest  and  most  untroubled  conscience,  he  may 
recommend  and  perform  the  Caesarian  operation,  which  he  knows  will 
result  in  the  death  of  the  mother  in  about  one-half  of  the  cases  in  which 
it  is  performed ;  and  I  deem  that,  where  he  has  both  advised  and 
performed  the  operation,  he  might  look  with  an  undisturbed  aspect 
upon  the  body  of  the  victim  he  vainly  strove  to  save.  Such  a  person, 
being  in  charge  of  the  case,  cannot  escape  from  the  stringent  necessity 
of  acting  in  it.  He  cannot  go  out  of  the  lying-in  chamber  saying  that 
there  is  a  chance  for  recovery  by  the  Csesarian  section,  yet  declining  to 
doit. 

Not  so  in  any  tumor  or  other  malady  developed  by  diseased  action* 
For  example,  in  a  cancerous  breast,  a  man  may  refuse  or  consent  to 
perform  the  operation  for  its  ablation ;  but  he  cannot  refuse  the  opera- 
tion of  lithotripsy,  or  that  of  cutting  for  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  in  a 
case  proper  for  it.  In  the  case  of  the  cancerous  breast,  he  may  decline 
or  consent,  according  to  his  opinion  of  the  risk  from  the  operation  or  of 
a  return  of  the  disease.  In  the  case  of  the  stone,  he  cannot  refuse,  on 
aocount'of  the  urgent  distress  that  appeals  to  him  for  relief. 

In  forceps  operations,  and  embryotomy  operations  in  midwifery,  I  do 
not  understand  how  any  one  can  have  the  right  to  decline  interfering 
where  the  safety  of  the  mother  or  that  of  the  child  clearly  requires  bis 
intervention.  In  such  cases  as  stone  in  the  bladder,  in  amputations  for 
railroad  accidents,  for  white  swellings,  &c.  &c.,  the  requirements  are 
instant  and  pressing,  and  the  exigency  admits  of  no  refusal  nor  delay. 
It  is  a  hard  and  dire  necessity  then  that  makes  the  act  of  the  sorgeon 
not  only  excusable,  but  charitable,  and  even  noble.  Any  surgical  ope- 
ration founded  on  other  principles— on  some  cold  and  calculating  com- 
putation of  benefits  possible,  I  regard  as  of  doubtful  propriety ;  and  I 
believe  that  no  surgeon  ought  to  operate  where  he  can  escape  the  duress 
that  binds  him  to  do  his  cruel  kindness. 

I  will  add  that,  in  the  Caesarian  operation,  there  is  but  one  rule  for 
the  conscience  of  the  physician,  and  that  rule  has  reference  to  the 
mother.  The  Caesarian  operation  ought  never  to  be  performed  for 
the  sake  of  the  child.  If  a  man  perform  the  operation  for  the  sake  of 
the  child's  safety,  and  the  mother  perishes,  who  might  have  been  saved 
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by  some  other  method,  I  see  not  how  his  oonsoienoe  can  ever  reoorer 
its  composure  and  complacency.  No !  Whenever  you  are  tempted  to 
perform  the  Cttsanan  operation,  let  it  be  done  from  a  conviction,  and 
a  clear  one,  too,  that  to  deliver  ftr  ma$  is  either  impossible  or  equally 
hasardons  with  the  section.  When  you  can  come  to  this  intelligent 
conviction,  then  yon  can  enjoy  the  high  gratification  of  hoping  to  save 
both  the  mother  and  her  ofipring. 

Having  said  so  much,  it  is  clear  why  I  am  opposed  to  the  operation 
for  extirpating  the  diseased  ovary;  the  ground  of  my  objection  resting 
in  that  principle  of  sui^ery,  which  I  hold  to  be  one  of  its  highest  prin- 
ciples, that  there  can  be  no  duress,  no  binding  obligation  to  perform  it, 
and  that  the  surgeon's  conscience  may  be  at  peace,  though  he  refuse, 
and  though  the  patient  perishes  by  the  progress  of  the  malady. 

While  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure  Professor  Simpson's  remarks 
in  favor  of  ovariotomy,  for  a  copy  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  his  polite- 
ness, and  while  I  admit  the  considerable  force  of  many  of  the  arguments 
arrayed  in  his  publication,  yet  I  see  no  parity  in  the  dure$$  of  the  sur- 
geon who  decides  upon  an  ovariotomy,  and  that  of  the  surgeon  who 
performs  the  operation  for  the  stone;  or  an  amputation;  or  the  ligature 
of  an  important  vessel,  &c.,  which  he  dare  not  refuse  to  perform ; 
whereas  no  such  urgent,  imminent,  and  definite  necessity  can  ever  be 
supposed  of  an  ovariotomy  operation. 

Li  the  one  case,  the  surgeon  resorts  to  the  operation  under  com- 
polsion  of  an  imminent  and  pressing  danger ;  in  the  other,  he  takes 
his  instrument  in  his  hand  under  the  dictation  of  a  cold  calculation  of 
chances  as  to  human  health  or  life.  Now,  who,  I  pray,  has  the  right  to 
calcidate  as  to  the  value  of  a  man's  life,  even  for  an  hour? — much 
more,  for  a  week,  a  month,  a  year,  or  a  quarter  of  a  century ! 

I  am  opposed,  then,  to  Uie  operation  of  ovariotomy,  and  I  am  op- 
posed to  it  on  grounds  of  objection  that  I  consider  valid  against  all 
surgery  that  is  not  unavoidable. 

Jobus  &  Meekeren,  Ob$erv.  Anatomie{hMedie«f  gives  us  an  account 
of  a  horrible  operation  on  a  woman  affected  with  a  supposed  proci- 
dentia uteri.  After  long  and  doubtful  consultations,  it  was  resolved 
to  operate  for  the  extirpation,  which  was  accordingly  done.  *^  In 
Hem  uique  quartum  omnia  bene  $e  habebant^  ast  circa  sextum,  septi- 
mnmvd,  vires  valdd  imminuebantur ;  febris  contra  et  animi  deliquia, 
ftugebantur  sio  quibem,  ut  brbvi,  Deo  animam,  nobis  corpus  sxhi- 
BBSB  COQBEBTUR."  It  would  scarcely  be  unfair  to  say  of  all  the  fatal 
results  of  operation  for  extirpation  of  the  ovary  that  the  patient  is 
compelled  to  render  her  soul  to  God  and  her  carcass  to  the  surgeon. 
See  Mangetue  Bib.  Medico.  PraeU  iv.  1026. 
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OTBriotomy  operations  are  not  unavoidable,  since  no  one,  I  presume* 
would  think  of  operating  for  a  patient  not  remote  from  dissolution ;  and 
since,  in  any  case  not  menacing  a  speedy  termination  of  the  life  of  tlie 
patient,  the  unavoidable  necessity  has  not  arrived* 

In  a  note  that  I  added  at  the  415th  page  of  the  American  edition  of 
QoUmhaCt  Treatt$e  an  I>i$ea$e$  of  FemaU^^  I  stated  that  I  fully  con- 
curred in  opinion  with  M.  Colombat,  who  disapproves  of  the  ovariotomy 
operation,  and  that  I  look  upon  operations  for  the  extirpation  of  dis- 
eased ovary  as  not  to  be  justified  by  any  amount  of  success.  There 
are  certain  medical  facts  that  belong  not  to  us  as  a  body  of  physicians 
alone,  but  which  enter  into  the  common  treasury  of  human  knowledge,  and 
which  no  array  of  statistical  results  can  ever,  I  imagine,  change  or  abro- 
gate, and  it  is  certainly  in  t^e  nature  of  things  that  wounds,  even  small 
ones,  of  the  great  cavities  are  dangerous  wounds ;  and,  dfortiarif  wonnds 
of  vast  dimensions,  and  wounds,  too,  requiring  that  other  deep*Beated 
parts  should  be  cut  away  and  vessels  tied  within  those  cavities,  are  so 
dangerous,  by  the  common  voice  and  consent  of  n^ankind,  that  I  should 
in  vain  endeavor  to  reconcile  it  to  myself  that  I  am  bound  to  do  such 
things,  except  under  the  duress  and  stringent  necessity  laid  upon  me 
by  my  position  as  physician  or  accoucheur.  No  man's  statistics  can 
change  or  abrogate  the  opinion  of  society  on  this  point. 

I  have  already  shown  you,  from  Dr.  Lee's  work,  how  dangerons  is 
the  simple  operation  of  a  first  tapping  in  ovarian  tumors.  What  I  have 
already  stated  as  to  my  opinion  on  the  Unding  nature  of  the  diirargical 
duty  in  serious  operations  may  excuse  me  from  giving  you  such  troable, 
for  I  hope  I  need  take  no  further  pains  to  show  you  that  what  yon 
muit  do,  and  what  you  may  prtfer  to  do,  in  the  way  of  surgery,  are 
categories  wholly  different  from  each  other.  It  is  clearly  a  mistake  to 
found  your  approbation  of  ovariotomy  on  any  comparison  of  the  safety 
of  that  operation  with  the  safety  of  amputation,  lithotomy,  &c  &c., 
because  you  cannot  avoid  the  latter,  while  you  must  simply  prefer  the 
former.  In  surgery,  there  should  be  no  preference ;  surgery  dq>ends 
upon  I  MUST,  not  upon  I  will.  C.  D.  M. 
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LETTER  XXVII. 

Qentlemen:  The  Fallopian  tabes,  like  the  oraries  and  other  reproduo- 
tive  tissues,  are  liable  to  disease  ;  but  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  being  hidden  within  the  bony  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and 
miapproachable  either  by  the  vaginal  Tonch  or  the  hypogastric  palpa- 
tion, may  be  the  seats  of  disease,  proceeding  to  the  most  inconvenient 
or  even  dangerons  extent,  without  our  being  enabled  to  detect  its  ex- 
istence by  any  process  having  the  clearness  of  demonstration.  I  pre- 
sume, indeed,  that,  for  the  most  part,  Fallopian  disorders  will  scarcely 
be  clearly  made  out  until  a  necrological  examination  may  serve  to  reveal 
them.  This  opinion,  I  think,  is  well  founded,  except,  perhaps,  as  to 
some  samples  of  tubal  pregnancy,  of  which  the  signs,  too  late  discovered, 
are  sufficiently  clear  to  admit  of  our  pronouncing  boldly  upon  the  case. 

Affections  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  may  serve  to  condemn  a  female  to 
incurable  barrenness.  Thus,  if  a  female,  in  early  life  or  later,  should 
experience  an  attack  of  acute  peritonitis,  marked  with  the  characters 
of  adhesive  inflammation,  the  Fallopian  tubes,  one  or  both  of  them, 
might  become  attached  by  adhesive  bands  to  the  broad  ligament,  or  to 
the  bladder,  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  a  tube,  ever  afterwards,  from 
serving  as  vector  of  the  ovulum  to  the  womb.  In  such  an  instance,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  fecundation  to  take  place,  and  equally  impos- 
sible to  make  the  diagnosis  of  the  accident  during  the  person'a  lifetime. 

An  adhesion  of  one  Fallopian  tube  to  the  broad  ligament,  leaving  the 
other  one  free  to  fulfil  its  office  of  excretory  duct  to  the  ovarium,  would 
not,  however,  necessarily  interfere  with  the  reproductive  power  of  the 
woman,  since  one  ovary  might  produce  germs  for  the  fecundative  con- 
ffict.  Neither  would  such  an  adhesion  expose  the  woman  to  any  danger 
of  suffering  from  violent  traction  and  disruption  of  the  adhesion,  in  case 
she  should  become  pregnant,  when  the  womb  must  rise  upwards  to  the 
height  of  the  scrobiculus  cordis ;  because  the  broad  ligament  itself 
equally  yields  to  the  distending  force  of  the  growing  womb,  and  thus 
carries  the  adherent  tube  upwards  along  with  itself.  No  great  incon- 
venience, therefore,  is  to  be  apprehended  from  an  adhesion  of  one  tube. 
When  both  are  adherent,  so  as  to  prevent  the  fimbriso  from  reaching 
the  ovary,  barrenness  is  inevitable. 

A  Fallopian  tube  may  become  the  seat  of  inflammation,  at  its  fimbria, 
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resulting  in  the  dosare  of  that  extremity  of  the  organ,  while  the  uterine 
orifice  of  it  also  becomes  closed.  In  this  situation,  it  sometimes  is  found 
to  be  filled  and  greatly  distended  with  water.  A  beautiful  drawing 
representing  this  condition  of  the  Fallopian  tube  is  given  by  Dr. 
Hooper,  at  page  61  of  his  Morbid  AncUomjf  of  the  UtenUy  &c. 

M.  Dug^  supposes  that  pain  and  inflammation  in  the  region  of  the 
Fallopian  tube,  unaccompanied  with  swelling  or  hardness  there,  may  be 
held  as  signs  of  inflamed  Fallopian  tube ;  but  I  do  not  discern  how  such 
signs  can  be  taken  as  evidence  of  that  particular  malady ;  since  they 
may  be  as  well  marks  of  disease  attacking  the  round  or  broad  ligaments, 
and  I  should  place  very  little  reliance  on  the  diagnostic  skill  of  any 
one  for  the  particular  diagnosis  in  question.  All  auch  maladies  are  and 
must,  during  their  course,  remain  obscure  and  unknown,  except  as  far 
as  they  introduce  constitutional  disturbance. 

The  Fallopian  tube  has  been  found  full  of  blood,  probably  menatrnal 
blood. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  perished  from  the  escape  of  a  quan- 
tity of  menstrual  fluid  from  the  uterus,  in  atresia  of  the  vagina  or  womb ; 
and  yet  it  seems  wonderful  that,  where  the  uterus  is  expanded  to  the 
cubic  content  of  twenty  or  thirty  ounces  of  menstrual  excretion,  the 
uterine  orifice  of  the  tube  should  never  suffer  it  to  flow  off  into  the  peri- 
toneal sac.  The  surprise  is  increased  upon  remembering  that  the  tube 
is  so  expansible  as  we  see  it  in  some  morbid  specimens. 

For  example.  I  attended  a  lady  in  her  accouchement  in  June,  1841. 
She  had  a  favorable  labor,  and  all  the  usual  circumstances  of  a  lying-in 
woman  attended  her  for  a  period  of  many  hours,  when  she  complained 
of  heavy  and  distressing  pain  in  the  region  of  the  right  Fallopian  tube. 
The  pain,  and  the  complaint  of  it  were  great.  Of  a  sudden,  the  pain 
began  to  spread  over  the  lower  belly,  and  the  constitution  evinced  its 
participation.  The  pulse  became  alarmingly  excited  and  accelerated,  and 
she  was  soon  seen  to  be  far  gone  in  a  puerperal  peritonitis.  As  she 
had  complained  of  pain  in  the  right  side  for  some  time  before  the  ac- 
couchement, I  feared  that  some  local  malady,  suddenly  aggravated,  was 
at  the  foundation  of  the  danger.  She  died ;  and  upon  inspecting  the 
abdominal  cavity,  much  pus  and  sero-pus  were  observed.  But  what 
most  particularly  struck  me  was  the  state  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  which 
was  much  larger  than  a  stout  man's  thumb ;  and  its  cavity,  which  would 
freely  admit  of  the  introduction  of  a  finger  into  the  tube,  had  been 
filled  with  pus.  I  have  little  doubt  that  acute  inflammation  of  the  tube, 
sealing  the  ovaric  extremity  of  it,  and  afterwards  filling  and  greatly 
distending  its  caliber  with  pus,  which  was  at  length  discharged  into  the 
belly,  is  the  true  rationale  of  this  fatal  attack. 
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As  the  Fallopian  tube  ooDTeys  the  ovulam  from  the  ovarittm  to  the 
womb,  it  is  occasionally  liable  to  destruction  from  an  arrest  of  the 
fecundated  ovalnm  in  some  portion  of  the  tractns.  An  ovnlam,  when 
fecundated,  whether  it  be  arrested  in  the  tube,  or  whether  it  be  arrested 
in  the  uterus,  makes  its  mesenteric  attachment  to  whatever  vital  surface 
it  is  confined,  and  as  no  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  tubal  gestation,  so  no 
doubt,  can  be  had  that^  in  all  such  instances,  the  ovulum  was  fecundated, 
before  it  had  passed  down  the  whole  length  of  the  tube.  When  such 
a  tubal  conception  hath  taken  place,  the  woman  will  probably  deem 
herself  pregnant ;  since  the  rational  signs  of  conception,  such  as  nausea, 
deeper-tinted  aureoles,  and  even  failure  to  menstruate,  may  attend  the 
misfwtune. 

No  suspicion  of  the  dreadful  fate  that  impends  the  victim  is  aroused 
until  the  tube  has  attained  the  utmost  degree  possible  of  its  expansibility. 
That  degree  will  rarely  allow  her  to  go  beyond  the  third  month,  before 
the  tissue  gives  way;  when  the  ovum,  bursting,  pours  its  contents 
into  the  peritoneum,  followed  by  torrents  of  blood  effused  from  the 
ruptured  arterioles  and  venules  of  the  tube.  See  what  I  have  said  at 
p.  327,  as  to  the  incapability  of  the  tube  to  grow  pari  p€U$ii  with  the 
ovum. 

If  the  patient  complains,  for  some  days  before  the  accident,  of  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  ovary,  it  is  probable  the  pain  will  be  attributed  to 
some  other  than  the  true  cause,  and  the  first  moment  of  the  rupture 
will  be  characterized  by  an  instant  burst  of  distress,  and  a  rapidly  de- 
veloping inflammation,  attended  by  the  evidences  of  simultaneous  hem- 
orrhagic exhaustion  and  the  signs  of  speedily  approaching  death,  seen 
in  mortal  pallor  of  the  face,  coldness  and  clamminess  of  the  limbs, 
shortening  respiration,  and  a  vanishing  pulse,  repeated  with  inappre- 
ciable frequency. 

Suppose  you  should  be  spoken  to,  on  the  subject  of  a  pregnancy 
just  commenced,  for  your  counsel  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  patient.  If, 
after  the  lapse  of  six  weeks  or  twelve  weeks,  you  are  hastily  called  to 
her,  and  find  her  in  the  condition  above  described,  what  other  diagnosis 
have  yon  to  offer  than  that  of  a  ruptured  Fallopian  tube  ?  You  see 
very  clearly  that  such  phenomena  could  by  no  means  attend  a  sudden 
internal  strangulation  of  a  bowel ;  and  the  antecedent  health  of  the 
woman  would  not  allow  you  t9  attribute  her  symptoms  to  the  perfora- 
tion of  an  intestine.  Tou  have  no  other  diagnosis  to  offer,  and,  un- 
happily, the  only  consolation  for  you,  under  such  circumstances,  con- 
sists in  your  ability  clearly  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the  causes,  and 
predict  the  verification  of  your  decision  after  the  death  of  the  victim, 
which  may  be  pronounced  unavoidable. 
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I  WM  the  distressed  witness  of  a  case  of  this  kind,  a  few  yean  since, 
in  a  fine  young  woman,  who  had  been  several  years  married  witiiont 
offspring,  when  she  came  at  last  to  tell  me,  with  unfeigned  pleasure, 
that  she  was  pregnant,  and  to  ask  my  advice  as  to  her  hygienic  man- 
agement. When  her  pregnancy  had  proceeded  a  little  beyond  the  second 
month,  she  arose  from  her  bed  in  good  health  and  spirits.  She  took  a 
broom  and  began  to  sweep  some  part  of  her  apartment,  when,  in  an 
instant,  she  felt  violent  pain  in  the  region  of  the  ovary,  became  sud- 
denly of  a  mortal  paleness  and  coldness,  and,  by  the  time  I  reached 
her  apartment,  was  already  sinking  from  the  tubal  hemorrhage. 

Here  is  another  case  that  fell  under  my  notice. 

Mrs. ,  aged  thirty-two,  a  healthy  woman,  mother  of  four  chil- 
dren was  in  excellent  health  on  Sunday,  October  7th,  18 — .  At  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  was  gayly  singing  and  playing  with  her 
young  children  at  her  country  seat,  about  two  miles  from  town.  At 
seven  o'clock,  an  hour  later,  her  husband,  who  was  sick  in  his  chamber, 
heard  her  slowly  ascending  the  stairs,  and  groaning  heavily.  Upon 
her  entering  his  chamber,  he  perceived  her  to  be  alarmingly  ill.    Her 

physician,  Dr. ,  was  immediately  sent  for.     He  found  her  with  a 

pulse  at  140,  and  complaining  of  violent  pain  extending  from  the  top 
of  the  thorax,  on  the  right  side,  quite  down  to  the  iliac  region.  He 
attended  her  all  day,  applied  a  blister  to  the  right  side  of  the  belly, 
and  gave  her  a  cathartic,  &c.  She  passed  a  dreadful  night,  but  wis 
easier  the  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  when  the  pulse  was  but  120 
per  minute.  He  left  her  for  a  abort  time,  but  found  her  symptoms  ag- 
gravated upon  his  return.  I  was  invited  to  see  her  with  him,  and  met 
him  at  half-past  two  o'clock,  when  she  appeared  to  be  dying. 

As  she  had  vomited  very  much,  and  labored  under  excessive  tym- 
panitis, with  violent  pain  in  the  whole  belly,  she  got  an  enema,  which 
brought  off  a  great  deal  of  stercoraceous  matter,  but  without  any  relief 
of  pain.  In  half  an  hour,  she  said :  '^  Raise  me  up^my  breath  is 
leaving  me !"  and  she  was  slightly  elevated  on  a  pillow,  when  she  im- 
mediately swooned,  and  died. 

Twenty  hours  after  her  death,  I  inspected  the  abdominal  cavity, 
which  contained  about  thirty  ounces  of  blood  and  bloody  serum.  The 
pelvis  was  filled  with  ooagula,  and  much  blood  was  lying  among  the 
intestinal  convolutions. 

This  blood  escaped  from  a  rupture  in  the  left  Fallopian  tube,  which 
contained  a  foetus  of  six  or  seven  weeks.  The  ovary  was  somewhat 
enlarged.  The  womb  contained  a  deciduous  lining,  and  the  canal  of 
the  cervix  contained  a  claret-colored  mucus  or  lymph.  The  womb  wss 
larger  than  a  non-gravid  womb,  though  not  much  larger. 
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There  is  a  lithographio  print  which  very  faithfully  repreBents  the 
appearance  of  the  specimen,  which  yon  may  see  at  page  107  of  my 
Philadelphia  Practice  of  Midwifery^  second  edition. 

What,  alas !  can  we  do  in  these  cases  ?  We  could  make  an  incision 
m  the  abdomen,  and  clear  away  the  coi^a  and  the  sernm.  Bat  who 
is  he  bold  enough  to  do  so  ?  Who  is  he  astute  enough  to  discriminate 
betwixt  all  the  possible  causes  of  such  phenomena  with  so  much  dear* 
nesa  as  to  warrant  him  in  the  performance  of  a  gastrotomy  for  Fallo- 
pian pregnancy  ?  There  is  no  such  wise  and  bold  surgeon ;  and,  there- 
fore, nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  extend  all  the  relief  within  the 
narrow  boundaries  of  our  power,  and  calmly  await  and  submit  to  the 
laeTitable  end.  Such  are  painful  scenes  to  the  sensitive  mind.  They 
cast  a  color  of  gloom  over  the  pathway  of  the  medical  man,  whose 
whole  walk,  indeed,  is  among  those  who  are  in  pain,  in  weakness,  in 
fear,  or  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  A  physician  may  be 
cahtt,  and  even  cheerful,  but  a  merry  doctor  is  a  very  singular  phe- 
nomenon. * 

The  diseases  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  then,  you  perceive,  are  obscure, 
and  very  unmanageable  where  they  become  serious.  Doubtless  they 
are  many  times  unsuspected  while  they  are  the  true  causes  of  disor- 
ders treated  under  another  name ;  and  doubtless  their  inflammations, 
spasms,  neuralgias  and  engorgements  may  yield  to  constitutional  and 
local  remedies  addressed  to  symptoms  supposed  to  depend  on  modifica- 
tiona  of  other  tissues. 

I  did  not  say  anything  as  to  ovarian  pregnancy  when  I  wrote  to  you 
my  meagre  letter  on  the  ovaries,  because  I  intended  to  say  what  I  have 
now  said  on  tubal  pregnancy,  and  preferred  to  reserve  my  remarks  on 
ovarian  gestation  for  diis  connection. 

Yon  know,  for  I  have  many  times  spoken  with  you  of  it,  M.  Fou- 
chet's  opinion  that  ovarian  pregnancy  cannot  exist.  M.  Pouchet  says, 
at  p.  421,  ThSorie  Pontive  de  V  Ovulation  SpontanSe^  ^c,  ^^1  formdly 
deny  the  existence  of  ovarian  pregnancy.  I  admit,  indeed,  that  the 
egg,  in  the  act  of  escaping  from  its  capsule,  may  become  fecundated  by 
the  sperm  brought  into  contact  by  means  of  the  fimbria,  and  that  it  may 
subeeqnently  be  developed  at  the  surface  of  the  ovarium  in  consequence 
of  adhesions  contracted  with  that  organ.  But  I  have  no  idea  of  an 
ovarian  pregnancy  as  understood  by  writers,  that  is  to  say,  a  develop- 
ment of  an  ovulum  still  contained  within  its  Graafian  vesicle,  and  which 
by  its  development  engenders  a  foetus  inclosed  within  the  very  ovary 
iteel/r 

M.  Pouchet,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  fruits  of  very  great 
labor  and  research  on  this  subject,  can  hardly,  we  should  think,  escape 
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from  the  necessity  of  admitting  a  trne  OTarian  pregnancy,  if  he  will 
consult  Dr.  Granyille's  account  of  the  case  published  by  him  in  the 
Land.  Phil  Trana.^  part  i.,  1820.  In  July,  1845, 1  had  the  honor  of 
an  interview  with  M.  Pouchet,  at  his  house  at  Rouen,  and  a  conversation 
took  place,  among  other  topics,  upoll  this  very  one  of  the  ovarian  preg- 
nancy. I  stated  my  own  conviction  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
existence  of  the  ovaric  gestation,  and  that  the  embryo  might  well  he 
developed  in  the  Graafian  follicle,  which  I  see  M.  Pouchet,  in  the  abore 
sentence  published  in  1847,  does  not  admit — he  adhering  to  the  opinion 
that  the*  development  can  occur  only  at  the  surface  of  the  organ. 

It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  if  you  assert  the  mutual  presence 
and  contact  of  the  generative  elements  to  be  necessary  to  fecundation^ 
you  have  no  occasion  to  doubt  the  presence  of  the  male  element  in  the 
tube,  in  all  cases  of  tubal  pregnancy  at  least ;  and  M.  Pouchet  himself 
says  that  it  may  be  possible  for  fecundation  to  take  place  on  the  surface 
of  .the  ovary  by  the  contact  of  the  germ  with  sperm  brought  into  the 
fiihbria. 

My  opinion  at  Rouen  was,  and  is  still,  that  the  porule  being  formed 
for  the  escape  of  the  ovule,  while  still  retained  within  the  capsule  bj 
the  granular  retinacula,  it  might  be  the  subject  of  impregnation  by 
sperm  brought  to  it  in  the  fimbria  of  the  tube. 

Let  us  suppose  such  impregnation  to  have  been  effected — then  some 
change  of  position  covering  the  porule  with  a  peritoneal  superficies 
allowing  of  adhesion ;  the  ovulum  would  be  necessarily  shut  np  in  the 
crypt  or  cell,  which  having  now  become  again  a  shut  sac,  devdopment 
of  the  germ  would  go  on  absolutely  in  the  interior  of  the  ovulum,  and 
Granville's  fact,  for  facts  are  stubborn  things,  would  be  explained  with* 
out  at  all  shaking  the  conclusions  of  M.  Pouchet  as  to  the  ov^ponle. 

I  cannot  predict  what  may  be  the  opinion  you  shall  adopt  on  this 
point.  I  presume,  however,  there  is  not  one  among  you  to  believe  that 
the  macula  germinativa,  which  is  perhaps  the  real  embryotroph,  and 
which  is  found  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  germinal  vesicle,  buried  as  that 
vesicle  is  among  the  vitellary  corpuscles  of  the  egg,  which  itself  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  granular  masses  contained  within  the  inner  concentric 
of  the  Graafian  follicle,  hid  below  the  tunica  albuginea  and  indusium  of 
the  ovary,  can  be  exposed  to  the  sexual  presence  and  contact  by  any 
process  other  than  the  spontaneous  ovi-posit,  which  M.  Pouchet  de- 
scribes.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  imagine  any  other  way  in  which 
the  mutual  infiuences  of  the  generative  elements  can  be  brought  into 
efiectual  activity. 

I  do  not,  then,  believe  that  in  the  ovaric  pregnancies  the  fecundation 
has  ever  been  effected,  except  through  an  already  opened  Graafian  cell, 
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wlikh,  being  Bubsequently  closed  by  adbesive  inflammation  at  the  edge  of 
the  pomle,  has  allowed  the  pregnancy  to  go  on  within  the  ovary  itself. 

The  womb  is  so  constituted  as  to  admit  of  a  physiological  hypertro- 
phiiation  or  evolation  continued  throughout  the  nine  allotted  months  of 
a  gestation ;  its  provision  of  materials  being  ample  for  that  purpose* 
No  such  provision  has  been  made  for  ovaric  or  tubal  gestation :  hence, 
within  three  months,  probably  in  most  cases  earlier,  the  fatal  rupture 
of  the  containing  Vails  will  take  place,  and  the  patient  will  lose  her 
life.  As  I  am  on  the  subject  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  let  me  here 
remind  you  of  the  opinions  I  expressed  in  my  Lectures  as  to  ventral 
pregnancies.  I  said  I  had  met  with  specimens  of  abdominal  or  ventral 
pregnancy,  but  always  considered  them  as  instances  of  foetuses  deve* 
loped  within  the  womb,  and  afterwards  deposited  within  the  belly,  in 
consequence  of  the  womb  having  given  way  to  allow  the  contents  to  es- 
cape into  the  peritoneal  sac.  Some  of  them  have  been  known  to  re- 
main in  the  belly  for  fifteen  or  even  thirty  years.  Upon  investigating 
the  cases  after  death,  even  the  placenta  has  been  found,  and  adhering 
to  the  mesentery  or  other  peritoneal  surface.  But  you  are  too  well  in- 
formed, I  should  think,  to  allow  you  to  suppose  that  a  fuIUgrown  foetus 
could  possibly  be  developed  by  means  of  a  placenta  resting  on  a  serous 
membrane  only ! !  It  would  be  very  stupid  of  you  to  imagine  such  a 
thing  possible,  since  you  know  that  such  development  requires  that  even 
the  womb  itself  rfiould  become  exceedingly  vascular  in  order  to  furnish 
the  due  supplies  of  oxygen  and  plasma.  Besides,  how  could  a  placenta 
grow,  except  the  base  on  which  it  rests  shall  grow  pari  panU  t  Don't 
yon  see  that  when  a  large  placenta  is  found  in  a  ventral  pregnancy,  it 
could  not  have  grown  on  a  mesentery,  or  other  superficies  of  perito- 
neam?    They  could  not  grow  with  it. 

I  have  now  treated  in  succession  of  many  maladies  and  accidents  of 
tlie  external  and  internal  genitalia.  There  are  many  points  which  I 
have  passed  over  in  silence,  because  I  have  wished  to  avoid  expressing 
an  opinion  upon  subjects  on  which  I  have  had  no  practical  or  clinical 
knowledge.  Others  I  have  postponed  to  a  future  page,  in  order  that  I 
night  not  be  compelled,  on  the  one  hand,  to  anticipate,  nor,  on  the 
other,  to  separate  subjects  that  have  a  sort  of  natural  alliance.  For 
example,  ruptures  or  lacerations  of  the  womb  and  vagina,  it  appeared 
to  me,  might  better  be  arranged  under  the  head  of  those  diseases  and 
accidents  of  pregnancy  of  which  it  is  my  intention  to  treat.  It  will  be 
my  duty  to  say  much  upon  the  subject  of  the  menstrua,  an  important 
item  in  the  history  of  the  female,  and  one  whose  modification  and  dis- 
orders exert  a  mighty  influence  on  her  health  and  happiness.  In  order 
to  q>proaoh  this  subject  properly,  I  ought  to  make  remarks  on  that 
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important  and  interesting  crisia  which  is  ealled  Pabertj  in  the  fenMle, 
and,  therefore,  my  next  letter  shall  be  on  the  subject  of  puberty,  or  tke 
pnberic  age.  C.  D.  M. 


LETTER   XXVIII. 

Gentlemen:  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  in-  this  letter  succeed  in 
setting  forth,  with  clearness,  the  views  I  have  long  entertained,  or 
rather  those  which  I  have  supposed  myself  to  entertain  on  the  subject 
of  puberty  in  girls ;  I  fear  I  shall  not.  I  know  a  man  may  think  he 
has  clear  views  on  points  in  physiology  or  in  general  philosophy,  and 
particularly  in  any  metaphysical  consideration,  while,  in  fact,  his  notions 
are  not  clear,  but  confused,  indefinite,  dim,  and  not  readily  explainable 
in  words.  In  such  a  state  of  his  mind,  a  man  will  be  found  unable  to 
set  forth  a  liicidus  ordo  of  thoughts,  for  there  is  no  such  characteristic 
order  in  his  opinions  on  the  special  topic ;  and  if  a  writer  doth  in  this 
way  fail,  you  have  fair  inference  that  he  fails  to  be  distinct  and  clear 
and  coherent  in  his  exposition,  because  he  is  himself  indistinct,  confused, 
and  incoherent  in  his  own  appreciation  of  the  subject  under  discussion* 

If  you  had  happened  to  be  eye-witnesses  of  a  certaiif  historical  event, 
you  would,  doubtless,  expect  to  be  able  to  relate  all  the  successive  inci- 
dents thereof  in  a  regular  order,  as  they  occurred ;  but,  should  you  not 
be  able  to  do  so,  it  would  be  because  you  had  observed  badly,  and  kept 
no  memorials  or  records  worthy  to  be  depended  upon;  in  fact,  yon 
would  not  know  or  understand  the  events  of  which  you  had  been  an 
eye-witness,  and  which  you  supposed  yourself  to  understand  and  re- 
member perfectly  well.  We  see  daily  examples  of  this  uncertainty  and 
imprecision  of  knowledge  in  testimony  given  before  our  courts  and 
.  juries  by  witnesses  called  in  the  ease.  The  truth  is  elicited  only  bj 
cross-examination.  I  wish  you  were  present  here  to  cross-examine  me 
on  the  subject  of  puberty — perhaps  we  might  then  be  able  to  come  to  a 
clear  understanding,  together. 

When  in  this  letter  I  come  to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  puber^ 
in  girls,  I  consider  myself  as  having  been  an  eye-witness,  in  the  cases 
to  be  taken  up,  as  to  the  events  and  circumstances  that  attended  upon 
the  puberic  age ;  for  the  major  part  of  my  long  professional  life  has 
been  passed  amidst  such  scenes  and  histories.  During  many  years,  I 
have  frequently  been  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  health  of  young 
females  entering  upon,  passing  through,  or  already  gone  beyond  the 
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oonunon  puberic  age ;  yet,  notwithstanding  I  have  iritnessed  so  many 
cases  requiring  medical  interposition,  I  confess  that  to  write  yon  a  letter 
on  the  subject  of  puberty  appears  to  me  a  difficult  task.  Certainly  it 
is  one  I  should  prefer  to  avoid,  both  because  of  the  doubts  existing  in 
my  own  mind  as  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  puberic  affections,  and  of 
the  jejune  and  little  practical  notions  upon  it  that  I  find  in  the  author- 
ities ;  which  I  take  to  be  a  proof  of  the  difficult  nature  of  the  subject. 
I  must  pray  you,  therefore,  beforehand,  to  scan  very  closely  the  senti- 
ments that  I  shall  express  in  this  letter ;  and,  if  you  find  them  to  coin- 
cide with  what  is  true,*  or  probably  true,  then  to  adopt  and  apply  them 
in  your  practice ;  whereas,  if  they  should  prove  to  be  hypothetical,  and 
unfounded  in  truth,  or  in  facts,  you  ought  to  reject  and  condemn  them. 
I  desire  only  that  they  should  be  useful,  not  merely  that  they  should 
be  acceptable. 

The  writing  a  letter  upon  ptfberty  would  not  be  a  difficult  under- 
taking, were  one  to  confine  himself  to  pointing  out,  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, the  period  and  general  phenomena  of  the  change  from  the  girlish 
to  the  womanly  estate,  and  furnish  a  copious  statistic  of  the  dates  of 
the  eruption  of  the  menstrua  in  different  countries.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  say  that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  the  pelvis  be- 
comes expanded  and  consolidated ;  that  the  internal  and  external  geni- 
talia and  the  lactiferous  apparatus  become  completed,  &c.  &;c.  But  such 
statements,  that  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  books  on  these  matters,  serve 
to  throw  but  very  little  light  on  the  abstruse  subject  of  puberic  disor- 
ders ;  they  always  put  me  in  mind  of  the  holy  text,  where  it  says : 
**  They  fill  their  mouth  with  wind,  and  their  belly  with  the  east  wind," 
which,  being  interpreted,  is  in  Latin  vox  et  preterea  nihil. 

I  shall  endeavor,  then,  to  relate  to  you  what  are  the  opinions  I  en- 
tertain on  the  subject,  and  point  out  the  indications  of  treatment  for 
those  young  people  who  approach  dangerously  and  pass  with  risk 
throagh  the  great  and  important  crisis  of  the  puberic  age.  What  is 
meant  by  the  word  puberty  7 

Stephens,  in  his  The9auru$j  says :  *^  Pubertas.  Aetas  in  maribus 
qui  est  annus  xiv.,  in  foeminis  xii.     Pubertas  plena  xviii.  annus  est. 

^  Pubertas  est  emissio  pubis,  a  qua  anni  pubertatii  dieti  $unL 

^*  Pubertas,  generandi  vis.'* 

Dr.  Noah  Webster,  in  his  Dictionary^  says :  ^'  Puberty.  The  age 
at  which  persons  are  capable  of  procreating  and  bearing  children. 
This  age  is  different  in  different  climates,  but  is  with  us  considered  to 
be  at  fourteen  years  in  the  male,  and  twelve  in  females ;"  and  Dun- 
gUson,  in  his  Medieal  Dictionary ^  tells  us  that  it  is  ^'  the  period  of  life 
at  which  young  people  of  both  sexes  are  pubescent  or  nubile.    Accord- 
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iDg  to  the  civil  law,  puberty  occnrs  at  twelve  yean  in  females,  and 
fourteen  in  males. 

You  see  that  Stephanas,  and  Webster,  and  Danglison — ^I  shall  not 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  any  others — agree  that  puberty  in  females 
is  the  age  of  reproductive  power  just  begun,  and  that  that  power  is 
acquired  at  twelve  years  of  age ;  Stephanus  says  it  is  pubertas  plens 
at  eighteen  ;  but  you,  even  as  young  students  of  medicine,  know  that 
neither  of  these  Dictionaries  speaks  truly,  for  the  reproductive  power  is 
not  attained  at  twelve  years,  in  the  average  of  cases ;  nor  does  the  average 
come  at  all  near  to  twelve  years — it  is  beyond  fourteen  years  in  this 
country.  The  first  true  and  veritable  eruption  of  the  menses  may  be 
taken  as  the  evidence  of  the  girl  having  reached  her  puberic  age  ;  for 
that  eruption  is  the  evidence  of  germ  evolution  in  the  ovary,  and  even 
of  the  ovi-poait.    This  occurs  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Instead  of  limiting  the  application  of  the  word  puberty  to  the  state 
of  the  girl  at  the  first  mensual  manifestation,  I  prefer  to  use  it  as  re- 
ferring to  a  long  stage  of  preparation  for  the  menstrual  office,  and  to 
a  stage,  also,  which  extends  far  beyond  the  date  of  the  first  show,  into 
the  period  when  the  function  has  become  regularly  established ;  so  re- 
gularly and  firmly,  I  mean,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  as  to  the 
permanent  and  normal  acquisition  of  the  power ;  a  pubertas  plena. 
The  fact  is  that  many  persons  are  to  be  met  with  in  whom  it  has  never 
been  perfectly  established ;  persons  in  whom  the  power  to  menstroate 
exists,  but  exists  feebly,  morbidly,  interruptedly.  All  such  persons 
have  failed  to  pass  through  the  crisis  of  puberty. 

A  girl  may  have  a  sanguine  discharge  from  her  genitalia  without 
having  any  pretension  to  be  menstrual.  It  may  arise  from  a  scratch, 
an  ulcer,  a  wound,  &o.  I  have  observed  such  discharges  in  children 
at  birth,  in  the  month,  and  in  little  children  under  six  years  of  age. 
When  I  have  been  consulted  about  these  cases  as  extraordinary  samples 
of  precocious  menstruation,  I  have  been  far  from  joining  in  such  a  pre- 
posterous notion.  And  I  hope  that  you  will  always  discriminate  between 
bleeding  from  the  genitalia,  and  the  regular  physiological  discharge, 
which  alone  is  menstruation. 

The  young  child  is  but  the  sketch,  the  ^uehey  the  mould  in  which 
are  to  be  formed  the  organs  of  the  woman.  She  employs  some  fourteen 
years  of  her  life  in  consolidating  and  forming  her  body,  in  order  to 
fit  it  for  its  high  destiny  as  a  reproducing  agent :  but  the  apparatus  and 
the  force  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  destiny  are  not  added, 
except  as  the  last  and  crowning  power  of  her  constitution.  It  is  the 
complement  of  her  forces.  Her  weak  and  tender  tissues,  in  the  early 
years  of  life,  could  not  possess  the  strength  and  solidity,  nor  ooald  they 
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finnish  the  nmterials,  for  tbe  evolution  and  perfecting  of  the  new  being, 
which  18,  for  a  series  of  following  years,  to  represent  its  parent,  as  one 
of  the  integers  of  the  immortal  genos,  man. 

The  earliest  years  of  her  life  are  occupied,  then,  in  bringing  her  np 
to  that  point  of  perfect  dcTelopment  of  her  alimentary,  respiratory, 
iimeryatiye,  and  circalatory  life,  that  may  fit  her  for  taking  on  the  last 
great  reprodacti?e  force.  The  time  for  taking  up  that  force  is  the 
tine  of  puberty.  Puberty  is  the  term  of  {Hreparation  to  produce  and 
mature  OTarian  ovules  or  germs,  and  discharge  them  from  their  cap- 
sules in  the  ovary. 

Having  duly  acquired  this  power  and  faculty,  she  hafli  passed  through 
the  crisis  of  her  puberty.  She  has  transcended  the  puberic  age,  and 
hts  become  a  woman.  She  has  become  possessed  of  a  faculty  that  she 
ii  destined  to  enjoy  for  nearly  half  of  her  lifetime,  and  then,  losing 
it  igain,  she  turns  on  the  reverse  of  the  path  of  life,  and  begins  to  de* 
soend  to  the  bosom  of  the  dust  from  whence  she  originally  emerged. 

It  might  be  true  to  say  that  the  whole  menstrual  period  of  life,  ex- 
tendmg  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  is  a  continual  crisis  for 
ike  female ;  yet,  when  once  fully  formed  and  established  in  the  economy, 
it  is  become  a  nature  and  a  habit,  and  ceases  to  have  that  character  of 
crisis  which  mcnre  truly  applies  to  the  stage  of  preparation  or  inception 
of  this  great  power,  and  its  positive  and  firm  establishment  as  a  part 
of  her  life-offices. 

A  girl  grows  up  from  infancy,  and  from  childhood,  continually  devel- 
oping, confirming,  and  consolidating  her  tissues  and  organs,  appropriate 
in  their  magnitude  and  their  density  to  the  particular  stage  of  existence 
through  which  she  is  passing.  In  weight,  stature,  proportion,  vigor, 
and  intelligence,  there  is  a  continual  conformable  progress — not  a  non- 
confnrmable  progress.  The  last  faculty  she  acquires  is  the  reproductiye, 
the  crown  and  glory  of  them  all.  It  would  be  an  unconformable  pro- 
gress in  development,  should  its  acquisition  be  either  greatly  anticipated 
or  postponed  in  point  of  time. 

In  growing  up  from  the  infantile  to  the  womanly  estate,  she  passes 
throagh  many  crises,  great  and  important  ones ;  but  the  greatest  and 
most  important  of  all  is  the  puberic  crisis. 

Thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  nay,  millions  of  young  children 
fail  to  escape  the  dangers  of  the  age  of  their  first  dentition,  and  the 
bills  of  mortality  are  swelled  with  the  returns  of  death  in  children. 
The  first,  or  milk  set,  having  served  their  turn,  the  child  incurs  great 
hasard  at  the  quasi  paroxysm  that  waits  upon  the  second  dentition. 
Many  children  now  lose  their  appetite,  their  embonpomt,  their  gayety ; 
they  cease  to  play,  and  utter  the  glad  voice,  among  their  shouting  and 
28 
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laughing  companions.  The  poke  becomes  compressible  and  freqnent^ 
and,  upon  the  slightest  motion,  the  heart  beats  with  redoabled  haste, 
and  soon  subsides  again  into  an  habitual  languor  of  action*  Fretful- 
ness  of  temper,  and  frequent  orjring  for  any  slight  cause,  or  for  no 
perceptible  cause,  mark  what  is  very  commonly,  in  families,  known  as 
the  *'  cry-baby"  age  of  children  in  their  second  dentition. 

Children  suffer  frequent  distressing  pains  in  the  decaying  and  loosen* 
ing  out  of  their  first  teeth ;  and  a  strange  erethism  of  the  parts  about 
the  mouth  attends  the  tension  of  the  gums  coincident  with  the  bringing 
forward  of  the  permanent  set.  I  have  had  many  patients  under  my 
care  whose  health  had  been  rendered  wretched  by  these  causes.  Such 
patients  have  had  convulsions,  deranged  bowels,  palpitations,  and  hy- 
pertrophic throb  of  the  heart,  loss  of  appetite,  cephalalgia,  and  oUier 
disorders,  attributable  to  the  diflSculty  experienced  in  forcing  them 
through  this  especial  crisis  of  life. 

Under  circumstances  of  a  crude,  imperfect,  saburral  digestion,  thus 
brought  about,  the  growth  is  sometimes  arrested  for  a  time.  Thousands 
of  children  attacked  at  this  period  by  disease  are  hurried  to  the  grave. 
Measles,  scarlatina,  pertussis,  &c.,  assail  them  at  a  time  when  they 
cannot  resist  the  combined  influences  of  a  severe  malady  and  a  dental 
crisis,  either  of  which,  encountered  alone,  would  probably  be  far  less 
dangerous.  In  the  progress  thus  far,  also,  some  of  the  organs  and 
parts  of  the  child  are  occasionally  observed  to  be  unequally  developed. 
The  heart,  for  example,  which  in  its  evolution  of  substance  and  power 
ought  to  move  pari  piu^H  with  the  entire  economy  of  the  child,  is  not 
rarely  found  to  get  ahead  of  the  other  organs ;  and  we  observe,  by 
auscultation  and  other  modes  of  inquiry,  that  the  child  of  six  or  eight 
has  a  heart  suitable  for  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age ;  and  that 
the  non-conformable  power  of  this  prime  agent  of  the  circulation  exposes 
the  patient  to  danger  of  excessive  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
to  the  lungs,  to  the  liver,  the  spleen,  &c.  &c.,  afflicting  it  with  epilepti- 
form convulsions,  pulmonary  engorgements,  hepatic  obstructions  &Cy 
according  as  the  excessive  momentum  of  the  circulation  happens  to  be 
determined. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  observe  an  excessive  and  non-con- 
formable growth  of  the  head  in  young  persons,  by  which  they  are 
exposed  to  great  risks,  but  which  is  corrected,  at  a  later  date,  by  the 
rest  of  the  system  recovering  its  due  proportion  to  the  encephalon, 
whose  progress,  becoming  slower,  allows  it  finally  to  be  overtaken, 
whereby  all  the  parts  become  equalized  again.  If  the  child,  even  after 
difficulties  encountered,  should  get  well  and  safely  through  this  period, 
it  is  safe  for  a  term  of  years. 
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In  like  manner,  the  girl  approaches  the  greatest  of  all  her  critioal 
stages  of  existence.  She  has  concluded  all  the  preparatory  acts,  and  they 
haring  all  been  perfected  and  completed,  she  tarns  over  from  the  child* 
ish  or  girlish  to  the  womanly  condition,  without  stay,  let,  or  hinderance. 
She  glides  onWard,  and  is  found  to  be  a  woman,  and  that  without  the 
least  inconTenience  or  disorder  of  health. 

The  epiphyses  of  the  bones,  and  all  the  individual  pieces  of  which 
they  are  constituted,  have  become  solidified  and  compacted.  The  ooxal 
hemes  and  the  several  portions  of  the  os  sacrum  have  each  acquired 
the  due  firmness  and  solidity.  The  pubes  are  covered  with  the  marks 
of  womanhood,  and  the  external  genitalia  acquire  larger  proportions. 
The  transverse  and  antero-posterior  diameters  of  the  pelvis  have  sud- 
denly and  visibly  increased ;  the  mammary  glands  and  the  aureole  and 
the  nipple  are  augmented  in  sise.  A  growth  of  fine  downy  hair  is 
observed  on  the  upper  lip,  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth ;  a  more  con- 
siderable deposit  of  fat  lends  roundness  to  the  limbs  and  grace  to  the 
contour  of  the  young  maiden.  A  new  and  different  lustre  sparkles  in 
her  eyes,  which  more  promptly  veil  their  brightness  by  downcast 
glances,  or  the  continual  dreamy  and  thoughtful  drooping  of  the  lids 
above  them.  Heightened  color  in  the  cheek  and  lips  shows  the  greater 
intenseness  of  the  glow  with  which  the  fires  of  life  are  burning  within. 
It  seems  as  if  the  forces  which  had  been  employed  to  perfect  the  beau- 
tiful  machine  by  arranging  and  completing  the  quantitative  synthesis 
of  aU  its*  organisms,  were  now  occupied  with  a  sort  of  paroxysmal  inten- 
sity in  adorning  it  with  all  its  graces  and  attractions,  and  setting  upon 
it  the  seal  of  perfection.  She  is  perfect ;  in  a  few  months,  she  is 
habitnally,  naturally  perfect — the  crisis  is  over— invent  partumy  spes 
0tf&rtuna  vahte.     It  is  pubertas  plena. 

Let  us  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  acts  of  preparation 
have  been  duly  effected,  yet  the  girl  is  not  ready.  Why  is  she  not 
ready  ?  She  is  seemingly  ready  for  the  great  change ;  what  lets  its 
accomplishment?  She  marches  up  to  the  critical  age,  and  it  flees 
before  her.  In  vain  the  progress  of  weeks  and  of  months  urges  her  to- 
wards the  goal  of  change ;  but  she  changes  not.  Insensibly  and  by  the 
slowest  degrees  the  conformable  relations  of  her  organs  are  found  to  be 
dissolved.  Her  nutrition  gives  place  to  marcor  and  atrophy ;  her  bril- 
liant hues  are  replaced  by  sallow  tints.  The  bright  laughing  eye  is 
grown  dim  and  sunken;  the  heart  beats  hurriedly,  especially  upon 
exercise.  Her  appetite  fails,  or  some  craving  pica  or  malacia  ti^es 
place  of  the  normal  desire  for  food.  Debility,  exhaustion,  mucous 
diseases,  diarrhosa,  or  constipation,  make  daily  inroads  upon  her  feeble 
life-domain,  and,  while  everybody  knows  that  she  would  be  well  if  she 
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could  beoome  a  menstrual  creature,  few  deem  that,  to  make  her  so,  it  is 
only  required  to  cure  her  of  a  d%9ta%e  of  the  bloodj  a  disease  whoee  ex- 
istence is  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  that  great  function. 

There  is  no  reason  to  hope,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the  great 
transformation  will  be  effected.  Such  nutrition,  circulation,  respiration, 
and  innervation  as  hers  will  not  admit  of  it.  It  is  far  more  probable 
that  one  system  of  functions  after  another  being  penrerted,  prostrated, 
and  oTerthrown,  she  will  become  more  and  more  diseased,  feeble,  and 
exanimate,  until  some  local  inflammation  finds  her  an  easy,  unresiatiBg 
prey.  You  haye  no  reason  to  expect  to  cure  her  of  her  emansiQ^meii- 
sium  until  you  cure  her  of  her  puberic  malady.  What  is  that  malady  7 
— ^how  will  you  prescribe  for  it  ? — what  is  the  indication  ? — is  it  that 
€Perla$ting  calomel  t — ^is  it  snakeroot,  senna,  rhubarb,  quinia? — ^what 
is  it? — ^what  ails  the  patient  ?  She  is  impuberic,  though  adyanoed  far 
in  the  puberic  age. 

Look  at  her — ^measure  and  weigh  her-— compare  her  with  her  former 
self.  Don't  you  see  what  enormous  efforts  her  constitution  has  made 
to  transform  her,  as  it  has  done,  from  the  condition  of  a  child  to  that 
of  a  woman  ?  Her  gteat  haunches  are  no  more  like  those  of  the  boyish 
pelvis  she  had  ten  months  ago  than  her  bust  is  like  that  of  a  boy.  Her 
wide  womanly  pelvis,  and  the  vast  glataBi,  the  expansive  levatores,  the 
iliacn  and  psoas,  have  been  almost  created  as  by  magic;  and  all  this 
at  the  expense  of  effort  by  the  iliac  arteries  and  their  branches,  and 
accompanying  nerves.  The  same  apparatus  has  been  laboring  with  a 
surplus  of  activity  to  develop  the  uterus,  the  tubes,  the  vagina,  and  the 
external  genitals,  and  all  these  parts  are,  perhaps,  perfectly  formed ; 
but  the  sexual  concrete,  the  vitelliferous  tissue,  the  stroma  of  the  ovary, 
is  incomplete.  No  yelk  matter  can  it  produce ;  there  is  no  germinal 
spot  yet,  no  germinal  vesicle,  no  vitellus,  no  Graafian  follicle,  and,  so, 
no  menstruation. 

She  has  lost  her  health ;  she  has  fallen  sick.  She  is  useless  in  her 
present  state  and  prospects  as  a  reproductive  agent ;  and  the  repro- 
ductive vitellary  element  is  withheld  from  her.  Cure  her  health,  re- 
establish the  conformable  relations  of  her  organisms.  Let  her  innerva- 
tions become  equable  in  her  whole  body,  and  she  will  give  you  the  proof 
of  her  restored  health  in  the  assumption  of  her  catamenial  power. 

Open  your  books  of  therapeutics  and  materia  medica.  You  find 
in  them  a  great  catalogue  of  plants,  and  minerals,  and  animal  sob- 
stances,  under  the  head  of  menagoga,  or  emmenagogues.  Does  the 
young  lady  want  an  eromenagogue? — and  what  emmenagogue?  Is 
it  tansy,  is  it  hellebore,  is  it  madder,  that  shall  cure  the  puberic 
disease  under  which  she  labors?    I  ask  you  again  to  consider  the 
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qiMStioii^whftt  ails  her  ?  Let  us  try  if  we  can  learn  what  really  ails 
the  patient. 

If  yon  will  advert  to  the  state  of  the  creature  in  the  earliest  em- 
bryonal period,  yon  will  remember  that  it  passes  first  from  the  embryo- 
nal into  the  footal  state,  and  then  into  that  of  the  child,  the  girl,  and 
the  woman ;  and  that  all  these  mutations  are  affected  by,  and  solely 
dependent  on,  the  power  of  aeeretumj  or  nutrition  of  the  parts.  This 
accretion  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  blood,  which  is  the  pabulum, 
or  the  magasine,  out  of  which  all  the  new  molecules  are  taken,  and 
deposited  under  the  indicating  and  controlling  force  communicated  by 
the  accompanying  nerve.  In  fact,  all  life  is  but  a  continued  scene  of 
derelopment;  and  but  for  the  waste  and  detritus  of  the  organs,  no  limit 
could  be  assigned  to  the  extension  of  the  body.  It  is  the  generic 
nature,  or  rather  law,  of  a  creature  that  compels  all  animal  forms  and 
parts  to  remain  within  certain  boundaries,  according  to  a  pre-existing 
idea  of  such  genus,  or  such  species.  Without  such  generic  delimita- 
tions, it  iB  plain  that  the  whole  zoological  series,  as  well  as  all  the  yege- 
table  forms,  would  be  lost  in  the  progress  of  a  few  generations;  whereas, 
they  have  been  kept,  until  now,  the  exact  copies  of  those  archetypes 
which,  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  were  commanded  to  go  forth  and  increase 
and  multiply,  and  fill  the  earth,  each  after  its  oum  kind — ^It  is  the 
greatest  miracle  of  all. 

Have  we,  then,  any  reason  to  be  surprised,  when  we  find  that  this 
long  derelopment  of  the  foetus,  the  infant,  the  child,  and  the  girl,  some- 
times exhausts  the  powers  concerned  in  its  effectuation?  For  example, 
when  the  child  grows  too  fast  and  falls  sick  ;  are  you  surprised  at  such 
an  event  ?  If  the  waste  of  the  forces  and  materials  of  the  blood  is 
rapid  and  great  under  the  double  necessity  of  both  maintaining  the 
existing  stage,  and  also  of  adding  thereto  in  order  to  rise  to  a  higher 
stage  of  development,  what  wonder  have  we  to  perceive  that  the  child 
that  grows  rapidly  tall  also  grows  thin,  and  weak,  and  pale,  and  sickly  ? 
or  to  hear  its  mother  say  it  is  sick  for  growing  too  fast  ?  Is  the  body 
in  truth  the  *'  fixed  and  rigid  blood,"  and  has  it  grown  too  rapidly  ? 
Has  the  blood,  which  is  the  fluid  body,  become  exhausted  ? 

I  assure  you  I  think  it  must  often  happen  that  you  shall  be  called  to 
give  your  opinion  on  cases  of  the  sort,  in  which  you  will  have  occasion 
to  observe  that,  when  nature,  after  a  violent  effort  and  crisis  of  develop* 
ment  power,  shall  have  ceased  to  develop  the  child  in  statute,  it  will  be 
found  to  augment  in  breadth ;  and  when  that  process  is  fairly  instituted, 
it  will  cease  to  be  lanky  and  thin ;  for,  in  fact,  in  the  growing  up  of 
dkildren,  you  shall  almost  always  find  that  they  grow  alternately  tali 
and  bulky.    When  the  elongating  crisis  cornea  on,  they  grow  thin  to- 
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wards  the  end  of  it,  and  are  said  by  the  vnlgar — ^rery  tmly,  too— -to 
*^  outgrow  their  strength."  As  soon  as  this  weakness  comes  on,  they 
cease  to  grow  in  longitude,  and  then  commences  the  deyelopment  or 
growth  in  latitude :  so  that  the  child  becomes  stout  again  ;  and  bo  on 
it  goes,  growing  by  turns,  first  taller,  then  stouter,  then  taller  again, 
and  next  stouter,  until,  at  last,  it  shall  have  acquired  its  true  generical 
limits  and  form. 

A  child,  I  said,  grows  from  the  appropriation  of  materials  taken  out 
of  the  mass  of  its  blood,  which  is  the  pabulum  nutritionis.  There  is 
then  a  constant  and  wasteful  call  for  supply.  But  whence  the  supply, 
gentlemen  ?  and  shall  we  not  expect  sometimes  to  find  that  the  organs 
of  supply  become  wearied  and  exhausted  of  functional  power  by  the 
sheer  excessive  exercise  thereof  ? 

And  now  we  come  to  the  gist  of  the  matter :  what  is  it  that  makes 
the  blood  ?  what  is  the  h»matosic  tissue  ?  That  is  the  true  question  ; 
and,  if  we  can  settle  that  question,  we  shall  succeed  in  setting  forth,  in 
a  clear  and  lucid  order,  our  doctrine  as  to  the  principal  maladies  of  the 
puberic  age  in  the  female. 

An  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  can  be  manoeurred  and 
marched  according  to  the  will  of  the  general-in-chief  upon  one  oondi* 
tion  only,  and  that  condition  is  that  its  rations  shall  be  supplied ;  for 
no  courage,  no  discipline,  no  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  officers  or  men 
can  keep  it  afoot  without  the  aid  of  the  commissariat.  The  one  hun* 
dred  thousand  men  would  fall  faster  by  famine  than  by  the  bullet  or 
the  sword.  The  daily  rations  which  keep  the  army  up  to  the  faculty 
of  the  highest  activity  and  courage  are  essential  to  supply  the  daily 
waste,  consumption,  or  detritus  of  the  life  actions  of  the  soldiers.  The 
ration  is  converted  to  chyme ;  it  next  becomes  chyle  in  the  thoracic 
duct ;  and  it  is  poured  as  chyle,  not  as  blood,  into  the  mass  of  the 
blood,  when  it  is  precipitated  into  the  auricle  of  the  heart.  The  churn- 
ing power  of  the  chord»  tendins  mixes  the  new  material  with  the  old 
sanguine  mass,  and  it  is  hurried  ofiT  into  the  system  of  arteries,  capil- 
lanes,  and  veins,  and,  after  a  few  revolutions,  it  is — ^what? — ^blood. 
How  has  it  become  blood  ?  If  you  answer,  by  the  unknown  force  of 
the  cell-life,  I  reply  that  a  condition  of  the  exercise  of  that  celMife 
force  is  this,  namely,  that  it  shall  be  in  contact  with  a  living  solid — 
and  what  solid  ?  It  must  be  in  contact  with  the  membrane  commune 
of  the  vasoii^ar  cyst,  the  membrana  vasorum  communis,  the  endangiom, 
as  Bnrdach  calls  it.  Even  in  the  very  earliest  manifestations  of  the 
presence  of  blood  in  the  punctum  saliens  of  the  incubated  egg,  where 
the  blood-disk  seems  most  like  an  independent,  self-creating  physical 
ens,  which  makes  its  own  vascular  tractns,  we  cannot  deny  that  the 
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power  to  form  itself  is  a  transmitted  power — ^transmitted  from  the  living 
elements  of  the  oynm  itself,  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  from  which 
it  receives  its  inducted  life.  The  sanguine  body  could  not  have  become 
blood  in  the  stomach,  the  duodenum,  or  jejunum,  nor  in  a  lacteal  tube, 
or  thoracic  duct;  but  it  can  become  blood  while  in  contact  with  the  inte- 
rior lining  of  the  vessels,  and  even  the  living  power  of  the  egg  inducts 
the  life-force  into  the  material  which  it  elevates  up  to  the  calling  and 
the  mark  of  the  perfect  blood  of  the  embryon.  Hence,  I  infer  that  the 
membrane  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  heart,  of^  the  aorta,  and  all 
its  branches ;  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  all  the  veins,  is  a  blood-mak- 
ing membrane,  and  that  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  found  any  other 
blood-making  tissue  in  the  economy.  When  this  tissue,  this  membrana 
communis  is  in  perfect  health,  and  the  supply  of  chyle  passed  into  it 
is  perfect,  we  have  perfect  blood ;  when  the  tissue  becomes  diseased,  we 
have  diseased  blood  ;  or,  at  least,  it  acquires  a  dyscrasy  that  prevents 
it  from  exercising  its  due  influence  on  the  organs  and  tissues.  Some 
physiologists  have  proposed  that  the  hsematosis  is  in  a  chief  degree  the 
result  of  an  action  carried  on  in  the  lacteal  vessels,  perfected  still  more 
in  the  thoracic  duct,  and  completed  in  the  lungs,  and  that  these  gradual 
perfectionings  are  a  sort  of  progressive  oxygenations  or  aerations, 
effected  through  the  walls  of  the  vasa  lymphatics,  &c.,  but,  if  they  will 
innst  that  the  hsematosis  is  the  work  of  the  lungs,  they  cannot  deny 
that  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  are  the  agents  in  the  work. 

I  pretend  not  to  deny  the  agency  of  oxygen  in  all  processes  of  vitali- 
ntion,  to  all  which  it  seems  indeed  indispensable.  But  I  contend  that 
oxygen,  out  of  the  living  tissues,  can  have  no  such  power.  It  can  have 
DO  inch  power  as  to  the  blood,  at  least,  since  that  fluid  changes  and 
loses  something  of  its  real  nature  and  character  the  moment  it  quits 
its  contact  with  the  living  surfaces.  The  presence  of  the  endangium  is 
essential  to  its  existence.  If  drawn  into  a  basin,  or  shed  among  the 
tissues — ^if  it  abandon  its  delimitary  membrane,  it  alters,  it  loses  its 
fluidity,  its  elements  dispart  and  separate,  and  though  it  may  still  be 
a  red  fluid,  it  is  no  longer  blood,  though  so  called  for  convenience  sake. 
lake  a  dissolved  crystal,  it  is  no  longer  a  crystal ;  or  like  a  liquid  crys- 
tallixed,  it  is  no  longer  a  fluid.  The  elements  remain,  but  the  form  and 
the  forces  are  changed. 

80  little  is  as  yet  known  concerning  the  true  nature  and  powers  of 
the  common  membrane,  that  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  speak  of  it 
without  much  hesitation  and  doubt  of  my  correctness  as  to  its  diseases. 
But  at  least  we  do  know  that  the  membrane  is  liable  to  simple  inflam- 
DAtion,  to  pseudo-membranous  diphtheritis  or  inflammatory  exudation, 
to  pyogenic  inflammation,  to  adhesive  and  to  destructive  inflammation, 
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and  066ific  degeneration ;  and  that  is  enough  to  show  n$  that  it  is  ala^ 
liable  to  debilitji  and  to  imperfect  and  naeqnal  ezeroise  of  its  fnnetioiial 
office. 

Where  it  becomes  the  seat  of  a  pyogenic  inflammation,  it  carriM 
death  in  its  function ;  for  it  may  then  prodace  innumerable  pns-corpn*- 
clea,  which,  being  washed  away  into  the  circolation,  poison  the  whole 
mass  of  the  blood,  and  curtail  existence  by  a  pnndent  infection  of  the 
blood. 

When,  again,  it  is  endowed  with  a  preternatural  activity  and  foroe^ 
it,  the  blood-membrane,  fills  the  vascular  cyst  to  overflowing  with  a  rich 
and  excessive  blood ;  so  that  the  patient  labors  under  all  the  symptoms 
of  plethora ;  and  when  it  has  lost  its  tone,  or  has  exhausted  its  force 
by  excessive  exertion  of  it,  we  have  the  appearances  that  appertain  to 
the  anemic  state. 

Allow  me  to  lay  before  you  some  remarks  made  on  this  membrane  by 
Dr.  Burdach,  for  which  I  refer  you  to  the  French  copy,  vol.  vi.  p.  194, 
of  his  Phy9iology^  whence  I  have  taken  the  following  extract,  which 
relates  to  a  point  in  this  discussion  of  the  greatest  interest. 

^  §  698.  A  vessel  is  the  special  delimitation  of  the  vital  fluid,  whidi 
constitutes  a  liquid,  apart  and  distinct  from  all  the  ether  humors ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  blood.  It  traces  out  the  career  which  that  Uqaid  is  to 
run,  and  marks  out  the  direction  it  is  to  follow ;  it  may  be  considered 
as  the  expression  of  the  blood  in  space,  for  it  was  formed  by  its  curreat» 
and  makes  but  one  with  it. 

<<  Hence  it  follows  that  the  most  essential  part  of  the  vessel  moat  be 
in  direct  contact  with  the  blood  and  be  the  internal  layer  of  ita  walls. 
This  internal  membrane  {membrana  viuomm  eommwnUy  endang^im) 
extends  uninterruptedly  in  the  heart,  the  arteries,  the  capillary  vessels, 
and  the  veins.  It  is  an  elementary  tissue,  of  a  special  nature,  and 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  one  class  of  the  membranes.  According  to 
Meckel,  it  possesses  greater  analogy  to  the  serous  membranes  than  to 
my  others ;  and  it  is  so  by  its  structure,  its  vital  properties,  its  tend* 
sncy  to  adhesion,  to  inflammation,  and  ossification.  It  appears  to  me 
that  it  approaches  in  character  nearest  to  the  character  of  the  eiMdensiSi 
seeing  that  it  separates  the  blood  from  the  rest  of  the  organism,  as  the 
epidermis  separates  the  whole  body  from  the  external  world,  and  as  its 
essential  properties  much  resemble  those  of  the  epidermis.  In  fact,  it 
is  a  uniform,  thin,  transparent,  whitish  coagulum,  without  anything 
special  in  its  structure ;  and  the  microscope  reveals  in  it  neither  glo* 
bules,  nor  fibres,  nor  interstices,  nor  pores.  It  is  tme  that  Oeri  pre- 
tends to  have  discovered  longitudinal  fibres  in  it  after  maoerating  and 
trying  it ;  but  such  an  appearance,  manifested  by  a  body  in  a  state  of 
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putrefaction,  cannot  be  alleged  as  proof  of  the  existence  of  organic 
fibres.  The  internal  vascular  membrane  has  neither  vessels  nor  nerves* 
Sibes  stated  that  he  has  seen  vessels  in  it  vrhen  inflamed ;  bnt  every- 
thing tends  to  the  belief  that  they  were  the  vessels  of  the  fibroos  coat 
seen  through  its  transparent  tissue. .  It  is  fragile,  as  it  readily  breaks 
when  a  ligature  is  drawn  round  a  vessel ;  but  it  heals  readily,  and  is 
reprodaced."  * 

I  cannot  see  how  M.  Burdach  can  dispose  of  the  difficulty  that  sur- 
rounds his  view  of  the  membrane— a  tissue,  possessed  of  vital  pro* 
perties,  capable  of  the  adhesive  inflammation,  of  healing  processes,  of 
being  reproduced,  &c.,  while  he  asserts  it  to  be  anhistoos  or  without 
organisation,  a  mere  coagulum !  And  L  am  the  more  surprised  because 
he  expressly  states,  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  of  this  648th  section, 


'^  When  the  blood  engages  in  immediate  conflict  with  the  organs  in 
the  most  delicate  vessels  admitted  within  their  very  stibstance,  it  is 
covered  only  by  this  common  vascular  membrane." 

Such  also  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Baciborski,  in  his  work  on  the  veins^ 
published  in  the  Trans,  of  the  French  Boyal  Acad,  of  Medicine.  Now 
it  appears  to  me  that,  if  the  vessels  have  any  powers  anywhere,  except 
the  mere  mechanical  power  of  their  office  as  common  earrierw,  they 
must  enjoy  those  powers  in  the  interior  of  the  very  substance  of  the 
organs ;  and  there,  by  Mr.  B.'s  admission,  the  vessel  is  only  the  endan* 
ginm,  and  nothing  else.  An  artery  and  a  vein  are  mere  channela--- 
mere  carriers  from  and  to  the  heart.  It  is  the  capillary  system,  that  is, 
the  true  bloodvessel  system,  for  it  is  within  their  domain  that  are  efiected 
all  the  changes  of  the  blood  into  solids,  and  of  the  solids  into  fluids. 
Hence,  I  cannot  agree  with  M.  Burdach.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  decide 
for  yourself  as  to  the  probable  correctness  of  his  view  of  the  case ; 
but,  I  advise  you  to  read  on  this  head,  the  work  of  Baciborski  on  the 
veins ;  a  work  in  which  he  examines  very  much  at  large  the  history  of 
their  nature,  uses,  and  maladies.  Baciborski,  you  will  find,  also  holds 
that  the  veins,  in  penetrating  into  the  most  interior  structure  of  organs, 
carry  with  them  only  the  endangium,  the  menU^rana  eommuniij  which, 
if  that  idea  be  well  founded,  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that  this  'inner 
membrane  is  the  essential  organ  or  agent,  and  that  the  fibrous  and 
elastic,  and  other  materials  of  the  structure  of  bloodvessels,  are  merely 
the  protective  investments  of  the  blood-making  organ.  As  for  me,  I 
shall  continue  in  the  belief  that  I  have  long  entertained,  that  the  endan- 
gium is  not  only  an  organ,  and  a  living  one,  but  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  susoeptible  to  morbific  impressions,  and  one  whose  modifications 
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of  kealth  or  diseMO  eiert  the  most  important  and  dirernfied  influenoea 
on  tke  state  of  the  entire  economy. 

This  blood-membrane,  this  hemapoietic  organ,  is  interested  in  all  the 
blood  diseases,  particularly  the  pyaemic  affections,  as  well  as  the  hy» 
drtemic  ones.  I  doubt  not  it  is  one  of  the  prime  seats  of  the  patholo* 
gical  lesions  in  erysipelas  and  scarlatina.  (See  my  work,  entitled 
OUervatitms  an  Certain  Disorders  of  Young  Children,  in  the  chapter 
on  Scarlatina.)  It  suiFers  in  all  the  protracted  intermittents ;  it  be- 
comes diseased  in  multitudes  of  pregnant  women  ;  in  women  during 
lactation;  in  men  over-fatigued  and  exhausted  with  vigils;  in  the 
badly  fed  and  badly  clothed;  in  the  intemperate;  in  the  broken-hearted, 
and  in  all  those  who  are  long  deprived  of  solar  light  in  dungeons  and 
mines.  It  is  the  sole  pathological  organ  in  many  samples  of  frequent 
deliquium  ;  in  many  cases  of  supposed  dilatation  of  the  heart,  or  the 
large  arteries;  in  neuralgia,  and  other  neuropathic  maladies.  It  is 
constantly  affected  in  children  during  dentition,  and  very  often  in 
girls  approaching  or  passing  through  the  puberic  crisis,  and  in  such 
as  do  not  regularly  menstruate.  Disease,  or  debility  of  this  mem* 
brane,  is  in  most  cases,  the  puberic  malady  in  girls. 

It  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  pathological  deviations  in  all  the  cases  of 
what  the  French  call  pdles  eouleurs,  and  which  we  term  green>sickness, 
or  chlorosis.  Its  continuance  is  continuance  of  the  malady ;  its  core 
is  the  cure  of  the  patient.  If  you  will  read  Mr.  Basse's  article  on 
Endocarditis,  in  his  Pathological  Anatomy,  you  will  perceive  that  this 
endangium  plays  an  important  part  in  the  diseases  of  the  interior  of  the 
heart.  There  is  as  little  difficulty  to  admit  the  same  power  of  the  very 
same  tissue,  whether  in  the  heart,  aorta,  veins  or  capillaries,  the  lyem- 
brana  communis,  to  exert  that  influence  on  the  health. 

You  may  remember  the  occasion  on  which  I  spoke  at  considerable 
length  to  the  Clinical  class,  in  Nov.,  1846,  on  the  case  of  a  pale  young 
woman,  who  came  into  the  clinic  on  account  of  a  goitre ;  and  I  beg 
you  to  allow  me  here  to  make  for  you  a  memorandum  of  what  was  said 
by  me  in  the  clinic  on  that  occasion,  and  give  an  explanation  of  the 
motives  that  led  me  to  recommend  a  particular  therapeutical  course  for 
her.  I  think  I  counted  her  pulse  for  you,  and  found  the  beats  were 
75  per  minute ;  her  respiration  was  equable  and  natnral  as  to  its  fre- 
quency and  completeness.  Her  face  of  a  dead-white  or  blane-mdie  hue. 
She  was  not  emaciated ;  her  catamenia  were  suspended. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  patient  while  sitting  at  ease  on  a  chair.  But 
I  wished  to  learn  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  slight  muscular  exertion 
upon  one  who,  with  perfectly  sound  lungs,  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a 
^^^•:j^.«ki^  effort  without  adding  considerably  to  the  number  either  of 
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the  respirations  or  the  pulsations.  In  order  that  a  mnscle  shonld  con- 
tract, there  most  be  sent  into  it  a  stream  of  nerve  power — call  it  excito- 
notor,  if  you  prefer.  But  that  stream  is  developed  in  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord,  and  the  stream  will  not  flow  if  the  source  be  not  supplied. 
In  a  sitting  posture,  the  supply  was  abundantly  equal  to  the  demand. 
But  let  us  see  whether  she  could  obtain  the  supply  under  strong  effort, 
with  the  heart  and  lungs  acting  at  their  present  rate.  I  presume  she 
cannot ;  and  my  reason  for  so  thinking  is  this  :  I  find  her  pulse  soft, 
compressible,  large ;  her  skin  pale ;  the  rosy  tinted  mucous  membranes 
of  the  mouth  and  throat  whitish,  bleached;  her  lungs,  on  percussion 
and  auscultation,  perfectly  healthy,  and,  in  fact,  while  she  sits  here 
and  has  nothing  to  do,  she  is  well  enough ;  because,  with  the  present 
rate  of  her  circulation  and  respiration,  there  is  generated  a  sufficient 
amount  of  nerve-force  to  innervate  all  her  muscles,  and,  indeed,  all  her 
organs.  Were  she  lying  down,  the  necessity  for  all  muscular  exertion 
bemg  suspended,  the  supply  of  innervative  power  is  superabundant,  per- 
haps. How  is  this  nerve-stream  produced  ?  Is  it  not  evolved  by  the 
setion  of  the  blood  upon  the  matter  of  the  brain  ?  I  mean,  in  strictness, 
the  action  of  oxygen  on  the  matter  of  the  brain.  Can  black  blood,  or 
venous  blood,  or  hydraemic  blood,  determine  in  the  brain  the  evolution 
or  extrication  of  the  sufficient  nerve-force,  the  nerve-stream  ?  If  you 
enrich  the  blood  by  good  diet ;  if  you  highly  oxygenate  it  by  exercise 
in  the  air ;  if  you  increase  the  impetus  of  it  by  motion,  by  champagne, 
by  nitrous  oxide  gas,  by  the  exciting  passions  of  the  mind,  do  you  not 
mcreaae  the  energy  of  the  innervative  force  by  sending  into  the  brain 
larger  supplies  of  oxygen  in  its  vehiculum  the  blood  ?  But  in  the 
present  case,  if  I  am  correct  in  supposing  this  girl's  blood  to  be  thin, 
watery,  aqueous,  how  can  she,  upon  any  considerable  necessity  for  ex- 
traordinary evolution  of  nerve  power — how  can  she  get  at  that  evolu- 
tion, sending  there,  as  she  now  does,  a  dilute,  aqueous,  hydreemical  fluid 
instead  of  the  rich  stream  which  circulates  in  your  vascular  system. 

If  she  must  make  the  effort,  she  must  apply  the  material ;  she  must 
mject  the  oxygen  into  the  brain:  and  how?  By  increasing  the  rapidity 
of  the  injection :  how  ?  By  doubling  or  trebling  the  number  of  pulsa- 
tions, and  increasing  their  force. 

That  immortal  physiologist,  Xavier  Bichat,  has  set  this  matter  in 
the  clearest  light  for  us.  He  has  shown  us  that  life,  in  the  mammal, 
consists  in  a  trinitarian  power  of  the  brain,  the  heart,  and  the  lungs. 
When  once  endowed  with  the  gift  of  life,  we  cannot  put  it  off  but  at 
one  of  the  angles  of  this  triangle. 

The  blood  is  oxygenated  in  the  lungs,  the  heart  injects  it  into  the 
brain ;  the  brain,  touched  by  the  oxygen,  is  compelled  to  send  forth 
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the  stream  of  inneryatiye  force  to  all  the  organs.  If  the  lung  dies,  no 
more  oxygen,  no  more  nerTe-stream,  and  the  cessation  of  all  motion, 
which  is  the  conseqnence,  is  death.  Again,  if  the  heart  dies,  no  more 
oxygen  reaches  the  brain,  whence  flows  no  more  the  nerre-stream  to  the 
longs ;  if  the  brain  dies,  no  more  motion,  no  oxygenation  of  blood  in 
the  lungs,  and  no  motion  of  the  heart  to  inject  it  to  the  brain. 

This  is  Bichat]s  view.  But  do  you  not,  under  this  aspect,  perceire 
that,  if  the  blood  in  the  lungs  is  not  healthful,  the  oxygenating  power 
will  be  incompetent,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  brain,  to  a  certun 
extent,  will  fail  to  radiate  its  nerve-force  to  the  organs,  and  so,  as  to 
all  the  consequences  of  such  a  dyscrasy  of  the  Uood  ?  The  pale  girl 
near  us  has  blood  incompetent  to  be  endowed  perfectly  with  oxygen. 
But  so  much  oxygen,  so  much  nerve-force — so  little  oxygen,  so  little 
nerve-force ! 

In  the  healthy  individual,  fourteen  or  sixteen  respirations  per  minnte 
suffice  to  oxygenate  the  blood  perfectly ;  in  the  unhealthy,  there  may 
be  required  twenty-eight  or  thirty-two  respiratory  acts  per  minnte  to 
produce  the  same  result.  It  is  not  rare  to  see  the  respiration  rise  to 
sixty ;  for  without  our  oxygen  we  die :  and  if  fifteen  breathings  will 
not  endow  us  with  enough,  we  must  breathe  fifty,  sixty,  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty  times  per  minute.  Suppose  the  blood  of  this  patient  to  be 
represented  by  corpuscles  50,  albumen  80,  fibrin  10,  then  the  water 
must  be  860;  but  it  ought  to  be  790.  Do  you  think  that  blood,  whose 
water  stands  at  the  figure  860,  can  carry  so  much  oxygen  to  the  brain 
as  that  whose  figure  is  normal,  or  790  7  And,  if  there  be  demand  for 
considerable  nerve-force,  can  it,  without  increase  of  the  pulsations  and 
the  respirations,  be  yielded  either  to  the  reflex  innervations  or  to  the 
voluntary  ones  ?  Do  you  not  know  that,  when  the  ordinary  rate  of 
the  respiration  becomes  insufficient,  the  free  will  of  the  patient  comes 
to  add  the  force  of  its  innervative  power  to  the  ordinary  respiratory 
innervations,  and  that  an  instinctive  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  air  com* 
pels  all  the  nerves  connected  with  the  act  of  breathing  to  lend  their  aid 
in  carrying  on  that  functional  act  ?  The  medulla  oblongata  knows  the 
system  will  die  if  it  redouble  not  its  power  and  influence. 

On  the  7th  of  Dec,  1840,  Professor  Allison,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  read  a  paper  **  On  certain  physiological 
inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  study  of  the  nerves  of  the  eye* 
ball."  From  that  paper,  Tran$.  Royal  Soc.  of  JSdin.j  p.  83,  vol.  xv., 
I  shall  quote  the  following  paragraphs : — 

^^The  indirect,  and  probably  modified,  influence  resulting  from  voli^ 
tion,  and  transmitted  through  the  ganglia  to  the  involuntary  muscles, 
and  of  which  we  have  this  unequivocal  example  in  the  eye,  is  in  itself^ 
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in  all  probability,  an  important  part  of  the  design  of  nature  in  the  con- 
stmction  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  and  its  ganglia. 

**I  perfectly  agree  with  Mttller  that  it  is  in  this  way  only  that  the 
eifeet  of  mnscular  exercise  on  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  much  of  the 
bmeficial  streng^ening  effect  of  exercise,  can  be  explained." 

Let  us  try  the  experiment  in  our  case. 

Aceordingly,  the  young  woman  descended  the  staircase  to  a  lower 
floor,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  then  returning  on  the  ascending 
stairs,  came  to  take  her  seat  again  in  your  presence.  Her  pulse,  when 
she  left  the  amphitheatre,  was  at  75,  and  when  she  had  come  up  the 
stairs,  after  an  absence  of  two  minutes,  it  was  150.  The  respirations, 
at  18,  had  become  86.  She  was  out  of  breath,  and  the  heart  in  a  state 
truly  deserving  to  be  called  palpitation. 

As  I  am  desirous  to  be  understood,  I  am  sure  yon  will  allow  me  to 
give  a  rationale  of  this  change. 

The  act  of  descending  the  stair  was,  probably,  not  accompanied  with 
any,  or,  if  any,  with  slight  augmentation  of  the  heart's  frequency,  be- 
cause little  muscular  effort  is  required  to  descend ;  but  the  labor  of  lift- 
ing a  body  in  opposition  to  gravitation  is  great — hie  lahor^  hoe  opu$  e$t 
— and  the  brain  could  not  supply  the  nerve-force,  when  stimulated  to 
do  so  by  a  hydrsemic  blood,  injected  at  a  moderate  rate.  The  first  step 
in  ascension  is  therefore  caused  by  a  great  effort  of  the  free  will,  which 
is  itself  a  FORCE,  and  which  determines  the  muscular  innervation ; 
but  such  an  exertion  of  the  Free  will  is  consentaneous  with  augmented 
evolution  of  the  excito-motory  force  determined  to  the  heart.  The 
mere  intenseness  of  the  effort  to  rise  upon  the  first  step  is  sufficient  to 
determine  an  increased  activity  of  the  heart's  motion,  perhaps,  upon 
the  principle  of  the  physiological  reactions.  M.  Dessaussure,  in  his 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  found  that,  at  the  height  of  ten  or  eleven  thou- 
sand feet,  none  of  his  party  could  move  more  than  a  few  feet  without 
panting  for  breath  and  being  compelled  to  rest  a  few  moments  before 
renewing  the  attempt  to  ascend.  Dessaussure  and  all  his  men  were, 
though  in  good  health  a  few  hundred  feet  lower  down  the  mountain, 
actually  in  the  state,  as  to  respiratory  power,  in  which  the  anaemic  girl 
is  found  at  the  level  of  the  base.  That  is,  the  blood,  though  its  crasis 
was  not  different  on  the  mountain,  could  not  convey  to  the  brain  the 
necessary  quantity  of  oxygen ;  for  with  the  barometer  at  sixteen  or 
eighteen  inches,  so  great  is  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  that  two  or 
three  ordinary  aspirations  of  air  could  not  impart  so  great  a  quantity 
of  oxygen  to  the  blood  as  one  moderate  one  would  endow  it  with  at  the 
sea-level.  My  patient,  coming  from  the  lower  floor,  is  compelled  to 
breathe  fast,  and  to  redouble  the  systolic  efforts ;  and  thus  you  see  is 
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set  on  foot  a  train  of  innenrationB  of  the  looomotiTe  muscles  and  of  the 
heart's  muscles  commensurate  with  each  other  and  commensurate  with 
the  wants  of  the  occasion.  Her  state  at  this  level  is  precisely  like  that 
of  Dessaussure  at  an  elevation  of  eleven  thousand  feet  on  Mont  Blanc. 

By  the  time  the  young  woman  had  regained  her  seat,  the  heart,  the 
hrain,  and  the  lungs  were  all  in  a  fury  of  excitement,  which  soon  aub- 
sided,  as  it  always  does,  upon  a  cessation  of  the  effort.  Here,  then,  is 
a  case,  in  which  the  organs  are  imperfectly  innervated  while  the  patient 
is  in  the  act  of  taking  exercise,  from  want  of  power  to  supply  the  brain 
with  the  normal  quantity  of  oxygenated  blood.  The  Dessaussure  party 
presented  the  same  phenomena,  merely  because  they  were  breathing  a 
rarefied  air:  they  were  not  diseased.  The  girl  who  manifests  the  same 
phenomena  is  diseased;  she  has  too  little' oxygen;  and  the  disease  is  de» 
bility  of  her  endangium.  I  do  not  say,  endangitis  or  phlebitis,  bat  loss 
of  tone  of  her  blood-membrane.  What  is  the  indication  ?  To  restore  the 
tone  to  her  blood-membrane.  If  you  can  effect  that,  her  cerebro-spinal 
axis  will  innervate  all  her  organs  healthfully — and  she  will  be  restored 
to  health. 

I  hope  that  you  now  understand  my  meaning  en  this  subject;  if  you 
do  understand  me,  it  is  because  I  have  been  enabled  to  explain  a  mean- 
ing that  I  myself  understand ;  if  you  do  not,  I  have  reason  to  fear  that 
my  own  views  are  confused,  unclear,  indeterminate.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  very  certain  that,  for  some  years  past,  I  have  acted  under  these 
views,  in  my  therapeutical  prescriptions,  for  a  great  number  of  such 
cases;  and  that,  with  a  result  so  satisfactory,  both  to  the  patient  and  to 
myself,  as  to  confirm  me  in  the  validity  of  the  theory  or  rationale  under 
which  I  make  choice  of  the  remedies  for  the  case :  the  prime  indication 
being  to  cure  the  membrana  vasorum  interna,  the  endangium,  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  bloodvessel — the  blood-mbjcbranb. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  girl  approaching  to  her 
puberic  age. 

She  is  turning  from  childhood  into  the  new  paths  opened  for  her 
career.  Her  bones  are  to  become  solidified  and  expanded  in  their 
dimensions.  The  little  hipless  creature  that  you  leave  at  home  in  January 
as  a  child  is  found,  when  you  return  in  November,  to  have  been  changed 
into  a  woman.  The  great  broad  haunch  bones  are  already  formed,  and 
in  BO  short  a  time.  The  epiphyses  are  consolidated  and  indissolubly 
attached ;  the  marks  and  traces  of  distinction  in  the  pieces  of  the 
sacrum  and  the  coxalia  are  all  gone ;  for  the  pelvis  has  been  prepared 
during  your  absence  to  bear  the  weight  and  the  strain  of  gestation  and 
liJior*  The  organs  within  have  acquired  the  consistency,  and  the 
t^gWBf  &nd  the  capacities  requisite  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  great 
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destiny  uid  office.  Tbe  statiire  has  inoreaaed ;  the  roand  and  swelling 
limbs  and  the  parting  bosom  have  taken  the  place  of  that  angular,  and 
lean  and  awkward  form  that  70a  left  behind  at  your  departure,  and  the 
whole  creatore,  as  to  ber  physique  and  her  maraley  has  been  transmuted 
as  by  the  stroke  of  a  magician's  wand.  Does  this  cost  nothing  of  life- 
force»  life-effort,  life-expenditure  7  Is  not  this  great  and  sudden  trans- 
formation and  loss  a  stage  of  crisis  and  danger  7  Do  you  not  perceive 
how  needful  it  is  to  watch  over  and  provide  against  the  assaults  of  dis- 
ease for  the  young  girl  7 — ^how  her  alimentation  should  be  sustained  by 
food,  by  the  stimulation  of  insolation,  of  the  open  air,  and  the  habitua> 
tion  to  ezercbe,  which  is  the  absolute  requisite  of  a  perfect  nervous 
induction. 

Suppose  she  be  badly  managed,  and,  feeling  badly,  as  often  she  does, 
ahe  is  indulged  in  a  lounging  life  at  home,  with  the  imagination  on  the 
rack  of  some  passionate  novel,  and  the  digestion  on  the  rack  with  cates 
and  comfits,  and  every  trashy  aliment  which  her  pica  and  malacia 
could  prompt  her  to  indulge  in.  But  this  is  not  all :  the  young  lady 
must  be  educated ;  she  must  learn  astronomy,  God  wot !  and  algebra ! 
ahe  must  speak  French  and  Italian,  at  least ;  it  is  imperative  for  her  to 
liave  studied  Latin,  and  geography,  and  rhetoric,  and  history,  and 
natural  history  and  chemistry,  and  music  of  the  piano  the  harp  and  the 
guitar,  and  drawing  and  embroidery,  and  dancing;  but  she  cannot 
make  puddings,  nor  milk  the  cows,  nor  confect  an  apple  pie,  nor  sew, 
nor  knit,  nor  spin,  for  her  destiny  is  to  rival  the  lilies  of  the  valley. 
Behold  them  !  They  toil  not — neither  do  they  spin — ^yet  Solomon,  in 
all  his  glory,  is  not  arrayed  like  one  of  them.  But  they  are  truly  the 
ahe  lilies  of  the  world — pale,  feeble,  flitting,  and  not  living  through 
life.     See  how  a  strong-minded,  well-educated  woman  deems  of  them : — 

**It  would  seem,"  says  she,  ^^as  if  the  primeval  curse  which  has 
written  the  doom  of  pain  and  sorrow  on  one  period  of  a  young  mother's 
life  in  this  country,  had  been  extended  over  all ;  so  that  the  hour  sel- 
dom arrives  that  *  she  forgetteth  her  sorrow,  for  joy  that  a  man  child  is 
bom  into  the  world.'  Many  a  mother  will  testify,  with  shuddering, 
that  the  most  exquisite  sufferings  she  ever  endured  were  not  those  ap- 
pointed by  Nature,  but  those  which,  for  week  after  week,  have  worn 
down  health  and  spirits,  when  nourishing  her  child.  And  medical  men 
teach  us  that  this,  in  most  cases,  results  from  a  debility  of  the  consti- 
tation  consequent  on  mismanagement  of  early  life.  And  so  frequent 
and  so  mournful  are  these  and  the  other  distresses  that  result  from  the 
delicacy  of  the  female  constitution,  that  the  writer  has  repeatedly  heard 
mothers  say,  that  they  had  wept  tears  of  bitterness  over  their  infant 
daughters  at  the  thought  of  the  sufferings  they  were  destined  to  under- 
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• 
go.    A  perfectly  healthy  woman,  especially  a  perfectly  healthy  mother, 

is  80  nnfrequent,  in  some  of  the  wealthier  classes,  that.those  who  are  so 

may  be  regarded  as  the  exceptions,  and  not  as  the  general  role." 

Such  is  the  langaage  of  Catharine  E.  Beecher,  and  I  wish  yoo  would 
all  read  it,  and  the  rest  of  her  wise  and  common  sense,  and  yet  wo- 
manly obserTations,  in  her  delightfal  TreatUe  on  Ihmutie  JEeanamg* 
Yon  will  find  the  above  passages  at  pages  42-48. 

If  a  girl  grow  np  like  a  pine  knot,  she  can't  be  hurt — yon  may  do 
what  yon  please— she  is  too  tough  and  strong  to  be  hurt  by  any  educa- 
tional process.  But  if  she  be  truly  a  lily — ^lily  white  in  her  complexion — 
tender  and  trembling  in  her  feebleness,  like  the  flower  on  its  stem — ^what 
hope  have  you  to  be  able,  in  the  binary  consumption  of  the  thought- 
power  and  the  development-power  (both  coming  firom  the  same  ence- 
phalon),  to  carry  her  securely  through  the  dangerous  way  in  which  her 
puberic  age  must  walk  ? 

The  girl  has  need  to  grow  and  become  of  full  sise  and  strength ;  but, 
if  you  send  her  to  the  boarding-school,  and  place  her  on  the  school- 
form,  and  put  before  her  some  dull  and  unintelligible  gallimatias  of 
grammar  pr  mathematics ;  if  you  compel  her  to  commit  to  memory 
mitte  ver8u$  $tan$  uno  in  pede,  how  can  she  be  expected  to  preserve  her 
health  and  attain  to  those  important  developments  ? 

There  is  a  passage  in  Raciborski's  pretty  work,  De  la  Puberii,  ftc, 
at  page  44,  which  concurs  with  my  own  observation  and  experience  as 
to  the  influence  of  studies  on  the  young  girl. 

^*  I  learn  from  a  physician  attached  to  one  of  the  largest  boarding- 
schools  in  Paris,  that  the  young  ladies  of  the  establishment  are,  for  the 
most  part,  very  tardy  in  making  their  change ;  and  that,  when  they 
have  become  catamenial,  the  menstrua  are  often  very  irregular."  VL 
Baciborski  adds  that  ^'  the  physician  could  not  well  account  for  this 
peculiarity  otherwise  than  by  referring  it  to  the  nature  of  the  diet, 
which,  he  thinks,  is  not  sufficiently  tonic.  When  these  young  ladies  go 
home  to  their  parents  during  the  vacations,  and  remain  there  a  short 
time,  the  catamenia  become  very  regular,  but  are  deranged  agiun  soon 
after  their  return  to  school." 

I  have  attended  at  different  times  in  some  of  the  boarding-sdiools  in 
Philadelphia,  and  I  have  never  attributed  the  failure  of  menstruatioa 
to  any  dietetic  cause,  because  young,  ladies  are  well  fed  in  those  esta- 
blishments. Yet,  I  assure  you  that  it  is  very  common  for  me  to  find 
young  women  who  have  grown  up  admirably,  and  have  turned  through 
the  straits  of  the  puberic  age  in  perfect  safety  and  with  complete  suo- 
cess,  to  lose,  in  five  or  six  weeks,  the  habit  of  menstruation,  upon  being 
brought  to  town,  and  set  on  the  school-form  and  compelled  to  undergo 
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the  fatiguing  labor  of  mental  and  educational  discipline  and  culture. 
Such  a  patient  is  too  busy  with  the  mind  to  attend  to  the  body — the 
confinement,  the  study,  the  devotion  of  innervatire  power  to  thinking 
in  one  train  of  thought,  interfere  with  the  healthful  innervation  of  the 
musdea,  the  skin,  and  the  alimentary  apparatus;  the  biliary  organs 
give  way,  the  kidneys  fail  to  cast  out  the  nitrogenous  surplusage  of  the 
economy,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  loses  its  fine  and  delicate 
ensis,  while  the  endangium  itself  loses  the  power  to  keep  up  the  eon- 
Btitution  of  the  blood  to  its  normal  standard. 

In  this  condition  of  the  whole  system,  where  the  organs  have  lost 
that  harmony  of  life  that  is  essential  to  the  well  performance  of  all  the 
ibnctions  of  life,  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  be  surfHrised  if  certain  of 
the  offices  of  the  economy,  those  exquisite  deuto»biological  offices,  that 
rest  like  the  topmost  stone  on  the  summit  of  the  pyramid,  should  first 
£ul  to  be  manifested,  or  that  they  should  be  among  the  first  to  disap- 
pear where  they  have  been  once  already  made  manifest. 

Indeed,  almost  the  first  perceptible  change  in  the  health  of  the  fe- 
male is  the  disappearance  of  the  catamenial  force. 

Do  you  not  remember  that,  while  I  was  discussing  this  subject  in  the 
lecture-room,  I  said  that  life  in  the  general  might  be  likened  to  a  rocket? 
The  flashing  train  rises  out  of  the  thick  darkness  of  night,  and,  glowing 
more  and  more  the  higher  it  rises  towards  the  heavens,  gives  out,  at 
length,  when  at  its  highest  point  of  ascension,  the  last  brilliant  flash 
that  fills  the  whole  air  with  sparkling  diamonds  of  lights— the  most  per- 
fect part  of  the  exhibition  :  so  in  the  female — the  life  has  reached  its 
high  ascension  when,  at  its  culminating  point,  these  sur-vital  manifesta- 
tions are  beheld. 

But  a  woman  in  health  will  menstruate :  therefore,  when  a  woman 
does  not  suffer  her  regular  monthly  evacuation,  it  is  because  she  is  not 
in  health.  There  is  want  of  harmony  somewhere  in  the  play  of  the 
organs.  She,  in  general,  does  not  become  sick  because  she  does  not 
menstruate,  but  she  ceases  to  menstruate  because  she  has  fallen  sick. 
To  make  her  become  regular  again,  it  is  only  necessary  to  restore  her 
health — ^for  she  is  a  menstruous  creature,  and  will  always  fulfil  her 
natural  law  if  something  does  not  prevent  her  by  acting  upon  her  con- 
stitutional health  injuriously,  and  so  prevent  that  constitutional  force 
from  developing  all  the  antecedents  of  the  visible  signs  of  the  mensual 
office. 

This  is  true  of  woman  in  general,  but  I  deny  not  that  the  first  blow 
may  be  struck  at  her  health  by  suppressing  her  catamenia.    Yet,  I 
think,  this  is  a  rare  case.     Certainly  it  is  a  rare  case,  as  far  as  my 
opportunity  for  observation  has  enabled  me  to  judge  of  it. 
24 
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For  example,  I  have  known  many  to  lose  their  catamenia  by  seTere 
application  of  the  mind  to  studies ;  many  to  lose  it  in  consequence  of 
catarrhs,  fevers,  consumptions,  &c.  &c.  It  is  true,  also,  that  I  have 
many  times  been  consulted  on  account  of  a  suppression  of  the  evacua- 
tion from  cold,  and  from  other  slight  causes.  Yet,  out  of  the  vast 
majority  of  these  last-named  cases,  there  have  been  very  few  who  had 
any  lasting  trouble  from  the  suppression  ;  inasmuch  as  the  next  opera- 
tion of  the  periodical  cause  being  perfect,  the  evacuation  has  been 
regularly  restored. 

It  is  easy  for  you  to  understand,  however,  why  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a  sudden  suppression  of  the  menstrual  flow,  in  mild  cases,  or  at 
the  very  commencement,  or  in  the  case  when  a  suppressing  cause  has 
been  applied  just  before  the  apparition,  should  lead  to  a  long  train  of 
morbid  actions.     Here  is  a  case  in  point. 

A  young  lady,  in  consummate  health,  wished  to  go  to  a  ball.  But, 
unfortunately,  in  the  afternoon,  before  the  time  for  dressing  arrived, 
she  was  seized  with  her  courses,  which  were  generally  profuse;  and  she 
began  to  fret  at  the  occurrence,  as  she  was  afraid  to  appear  at  the  gay 
scene  of  the  dance,  situated  as  she  was.  Her  nurse,  an  old  and  confi- 
dential servant,  much  attached  to  her,  said,  in  order  to  quiet  her  grief 
— "  My  dear,  if  you  won't  tell  on  me,  I  will  arrange  it  so  that  you 
ihall  go  to  the  ball."  ^^ Oh!  dear  nurse,  do,  and  I'll  love  you  forever." 
The  nurse  brought  a  large  tub  full  of  fresh  cold  water,  and  bade  the 
blooming  girl  sit  in  it.  She  did  so ;  the  menstrua  disappeared.  She 
went  to  the  ball ;  came  home  before  the  end  with  a  blinding  headache ; 
was  attacked  with  a  brain  fever ;  lost  her  bloom,  and  her  embonpoint ; 
and  now,  at  the  age  of  near  fifty  years,  still  feels  the  miserable  effects 
of  such  a  scandalous  dereliction  on  the  part  of  the  favorite  and  confi- 
dential servant. 

The  uterus  and  the  ovaria,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  hypogastric, 
the  sciatic,  and  the  ovaric  arteries,  were  full — it  was  full  tide  with  all 
that  system  of  vessels — ^the  accompanying  nerves  were  all  ripe  and  rife 
with  the  periodical  excitement.  The  cold  hip-bath  produced  instantly 
a  spasmodic  closure  of  the  excreting  orifices  in  the  womb,  and  the  uterus 
and  ovaria  became  instantly  the  seats,  not  of  an  out-flowing  affluxion, 
but  of  intense  engorgement,  which,  reacting  as  a  disturbing  force  upon 
the  cerebro-spinal  system,  laid  at  once  the  train  for  years  of  ill  health. 
That  lady's  whole  life  was  rendered  a  scene  of  bitterness — of  vapors 
and  caprices — by  that  single  hip-bath  ;  it  shocked  her  nervous  system 
ruinously. 

Many  women,  who  were  in  the  full  flow,  have  sent  for  me,  to  say  the 
flow  had  suddenly  ceased  from  wet  feet,  from  cold  drink,  from  cold 
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bathing,  from  pathema  mentis,  &c.  &c.  I  have  found  them  in  agonizing 
headache,  neckache,  backache,  nausea,  courbatismej  throbbing  pulses, 
and  the  most  exaggerated  calorific  poirer. 

Such  cases  do  not  excite  in  my  mind  anj  solicitude  for  the  safety  of 
the  patient.  A  venesection,  an  aperient  emollient  enema,  a  dose  of 
castor  oil,  some  camphor  and  opium  made  into  pills ;  these  are  usually 
followed  by  remission  of  the  distress.  The  constitution  is  again  brought 
into  obedience  to  the  laws  of  healthy  innervation.  The  next  Graafian 
follicle  fills,  rises  to  the  surface,  bursts,  and  the  mensual  hemorrhage 
goes  on,  at  the  due  point  of  time,  as  if  nothing  had  interrupted  for  a 
moment  the  regular  play  of  the  functions.  So  often  have  I  found  this 
representation  of  the  case  to  be  carried  out  in  the  action  of  the  organ- 
isms, that  I  fear  not  to  allay  the  alarms  and  misgivings  that  arise  in  the 
mind  of  the  patient,  or  her  friends,  with  assurances  that  nothing  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  such  incidents  in  the  heahh. 

Nevertheless,  interruptions  of  the  monthly  efflux,  produced  suddenly, 
as  above  supposed,  may  leave  the  whole  reproductive  apparatus  engorged, 
and  even  subacutely  inflamed.     The  currents  introduced  into  them  by 
the  spermatic  and  uterine  arteries,  and  the  branches  of  the  ischiatic ; 
and  the  nerve  streams  that  accompany  all  these  vessels  as  their  regents 
and  moderators — these  are  disordered  in  their  very  structure,  crasis, 
and  chemical  constitution,  and  the  next  period  of  elimination  may  fail 
because  the  ovarian  stroma  is  become  unhealthy.     But  this  ovarian 
atroma — ^this  vitelliferous,  and  therein  germiferous,  organ,  whose  import- 
ance I  proclaimed  in  my  second  letter,  has  now  become  a  disturber  of 
the  constitution.     Its  nervous  connection  and  relation  to  all  the  plexuses 
and  nerves  of  the  whole  splanchnic  system  enable  it  to  call  them  into 
sympathizing  disturbance,  and  the  health  is  overthrown.     The  emulgent 
artery,  the  ooeliac,  the  mesenteries,  and  all  the  concomitant  cortege  of 
nerves  are  disordered,  and  now  we  have  disordered  renal  action.     The 
vast  portal  system  no  longer  plays  its  healthful  part  in  the  eliminations 
for  which   it  is  provided   and   appointed.     Emaciation,  opaque   skin, 
dyscrasia  of  the  blood,  palpitation  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart, 
with  consequent  morbid  states  of  the  innervations,  proceed  from  bad 
to  worse,  and  we  behold  the  victim  of  a  checked  menstruation  laboring 
under  all  the  complications  expi-essed  in  the  term  chlorosis,  or  green 
sickness.     But  if  all  this  may  come  from  a  check  of  an  established  men- 
strua, d/ortioriy  it  may  accompany  a  hindered  or  prevented  one. 

If  the  mass  of  the  blood  becomes  afiected  with  dyscrasia,  from  what- 
ever cause,  we  have  at  once  a  diminished  power  of  the  nervous  system, 
whose  force,  whose  product  (the  neurosity),  is  the  result  of  the  contact 
of  oxygen  with  the  matter  of  the  brain.     I  have  not  forgotten  that, 
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though  nenrine  and  oxygen  give  out  nenrosity,  there  may  be  qnalitatire 
differences  in  the  nenrine,  and  qaantitatiye  differences  in  the  oxygen ; 
that  a  brain  and  nervons  system  may  be  good  or  bad,  healthy  or  sickly, 
vigorous  or  feeble;  yet  that  all  these  differences  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  depend  upon  the  qualities  of  the  blood,  its  capacity  for  oxygen, 
or  for  heat,  its  pressure,  its  momentum.  The  nervous  system,  though 
it  be  the  essential  Ens,  is  produced  from  the  blood,  out  of  which  all  the 
solids  of  the  body  are  made  and  constituted  into  organs. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  brain  itself  is  frequently  altered  in  its  dennty, 
in  its  perceptivity,  and  its  power  to  extricate  neurosity  for  the  innerva- 
tive  acts  of  the  economy ;  in  some  cases  acquiring  a  double  portion  of 
such  faculties,  and  in  others  nearly  losing  them.  When  lost,  it  is  death. 
There  is  a  hypemeuric  as  well  as  a  hyponeuric  health,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Gerbe. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  process  of  etherization,  in  surgery,  we 
see  abundant  examples  of  the  modification  of  the  powers  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  made  by  that  agent.  M.  Flourens  has  shown  that 
inhalation  of  ether,  to  a  certain  amount,  suspends  first  the  action  of  the 
hemispheres,  next  that  of  the  spinal  marrow,  next  the  quadrigeminal 
tubercles,  then  the  cerebellar  lobes,  the  spinal  marrow,  and  lastly,  the 
medulla  oblongata,  which  last  he  regards  as  the  meud-vitaL  As  long 
as  the  nceud-vital  remains  unaffected  by  the  ether,  respiration  goes  on, 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  brain  may  recover ;  because  the  meuA^al^ 
being  the  seat  of  the  respiratory  power,  can  compel  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  to  enter  into  the  blood,  and  arouse  the  rest  of  the  cerebro^spinal  axis 
from  the  insensibility  into  which  the  ether  may  have  plunged  it.  If  the 
nceud-vital  becomes  engourdi^  respiration  or  oxygenation  of  the  brain 
ceases,  and  the  animal  is  dead.  You  see,  then,  that,  yon  can  in  a 
moment  render  the  brain  hyponeuric  by  ether,  as  you  can  also  render  it 
byperneuric  by  champagne  or  nitrous  oxide. 

I  have  no  inclination,  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  this 
letter,  to  enter  largely  into  explanation  of  the  state  of  the  system  in 
chlorosis.  Chlorosis  is  often  something  more  than  anssmia ;  it  is  often 
glandular  disease — and  is  connected  with  various  states  of  hepatic  and 
intestinal  disease.  What  I  have  said,  I  have  said  with  the  design  of 
inviting  you  to  reflect  upon  this  important  question,  vis :  What  are  the 
evils  to  be  feared  from  a  puberty  imperfectly  effected  and  ignorantly 
conducted  ?  My  representations  above  ought,  I  think,  to  show  you  that 
the  puberic  age  is  one  that  deserves  to  be  carefully  watched  and  wisely 
treated,  for  certainly,  in  this  country  at  least,  too  little  regard  is  paid 
to  the  dangers  of  the  crisis ;  and  when  the  threatening  consequences 
of  mismanagement  or  misapprehension  have  become  startling,  those 
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&tal  mutations  are  attributed  to  some  trivial  canse,  and  the  victim 
pasfles  away  to  the  sound  of  the  passing  bell,  and  no  increase  of  know- 
ledge, acquired  by  such  a  mournful  experience,  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  next  victim  to  a  management  as  unwise  and  as  thoughtless. 

I  find  that  I  have,  in  my  letter  on  puberty  in  girls,  lapsed  into  a  discus- 
rion  of  some  points  of  the  doctrine  of  menstruation,  in  which  I  have  anti- 
cipated observations  more  appropriate,  perhaps,  to  that  special  topic ; 
but  puberty  in  girls,  after  all,  has  reference  chiefly  to  the  establishment  of 
the  menstrual  office,  and  I  could  not  well  avoid  falling  into  such  a  train 
of  thought.  I  wished  to  show  you  that,  if  you  do  not  take  wise  care 
of  the  health  of  the  growing  females  of  a  family  committed  to  your 
care,  as  physicians,  yon  will  have  the  pain  to  witness  their  early  sub- 
jection to  dangerous  and  fatal  disorders ;  or  else  to  see  them,  even  after 
the  puberic  phenomena  shall  have  been  all  made  manifest,  and  the  age 
of  puberty  indeed  past,  suffering  those  derangements  of  the  health 
which  serve  to  render  them  useless  to  their  friends,  inefficient  as  the 
heads  of  families,  and  unfit  to  encounter  and  discharge  the  stern  obli- 
gations and  duties  of  life.  Many  are  the  examples  I  could  cite  from 
my  memory  of  persons  who,  even  after  being  married  for  years,  and 
tfter  having  been  regularly  menstrual,  still  continued  to  labor  under  the 
effects  of  a  badly  passed  puberty ;  showing  these  effects  in  an  over- 
excitable  circulation,  excessive  nervous  susceptibility,  dysmenorrhoea — 
though  regularly  menstrual — sterility,  and  the  impatience  and  discon- 
tent that  necessarily  wait  on  feeble  health  and  disappointed  expectations; 
some,  recovering  completely  under  a  careful  treatment;  and  others 
falling  into  weakness,  and  becoming,  at  last,  victims  of  consumption, 
menorrhagia,  or  other  disorders  of  which  the  foundations  had  been  laid 
in  an  improperly  conducted  physical  and  moral  education. 

As  to  our  own  fair  countrywomen,  I  think  it  is  true  that,  as  a  general 
rale,  the  women  of  the  United  Btates  break  very  early.  I  appeal  to 
your  own  observation  for  support  of  this  assertion.  A  lady  here,  with 
two  or  three  children,  is  generally  without  color-^pale — fatigued,  and 
attenuated.  Perhaps  this  early  break-up  of  the  constitutional  force  of 
females  may  be,  in  part,  attributed  to  the  nature  of  our  climate,  which, 
from  the  violent  and  rapid  revulsions  of  its  temperature  moisture  and 
pressay^,  as  well  as  from  the  intense  force  of  its  light  in  summer,  is 
more  exhausting  to  the  life-powers  than  the  cooler  and  more  steady 
skies  of  Europe,  where  women  certainly  preserve  their  youthful  ap- 
pearance to  a  later  period  than  here.  Those  of  you  who  reside  in 
the  Southern  Btates,  will  have  observed  the  very  striking  difference  be- 
tween the  appearance  of  persons  who  have  spent  the  summer  in  the 
North,  and  those  who  have  waited  during  the  hot  months,  in  Georgia, 
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Alabama,  and  the  other  southerly  regions  of  the  United  States.  Ha?* 
ing  spent  the  early  part  of  my  life  in  the  Sooth,  I  was  accustomed  to 
see  my  friends  and  acquaintances  return  from  the  North,  at  the  close 
of  the  hot  season,  looking  ruddy  and  healthy  in  comparison  with  the 
fatigued  and  exhausted  aspect  of  those  who  had  drawn  out  the  long 
summer  season  at  home — and  I  am  sure  that  no  one  can  arrive  even 
in  our  northern  ports  in  August  and  September,  from  a  trip  across  the 
Atlantic,  without  being  struck,  and  even  painfully  struck  with  the  air 
of  ill  health  that  is  visible  in  the  faces  of  the  crowds  on  the  wharves 
and  streets  of  places  so  far  to  the  north  as  New  York,  and  even  Boston. 
The  cold  weather  of  winter  and  spring  restores  to  them  the  hues  of 
ruddy  health,  in  order  that  by  the  close  of  the  ensuing  hot  season 
everybody  may  be  again  pulled  downy  to  use  an  expression  much  in 
vogue  in  our  country. 

The  western  coasts  of  Europe  do  not  possess  such  brilliant  skies  as 
ours.  The  veil  of  mist  or  cloud  from  the  Atlantic,  that  is  almost  al- 
ways spread  over  their  heads,  prevents  the  excessive  radiation  of  solar 
light  and  heat,  and  the  powers  of  the  body  are,  consequently,  not  ex- 
hausted by  over*stimulation  from  these  causes,  as  is  exhibited  in  the 
hurried  pulse,  the  profuse  diaphoresis,  and  the  almost  universal  biliooa 
or  sallow  hue,  acquired  by  the  complexion  on  this  side. 

If  I  am  not  incorrect  in  attributing  to  the  brilliant  skies  of  the 
United  States  morbific  powers  of  a  most  inconvenient  kind,  then  I  am 
surely  correct  in  the  opinion  that  young  girls,  approaching  and  passbg 
through  the  puberic  crisis,  ought  not  to  be  incautiously  exposed  to  those 
influences.  I  speak  only  of  those  whose  condition  may  seem  to  require 
your  counsel,  and  not  at  all  of  those  (the  infinite  majority)  hardy  and 
healthful  people  who  never  give  cause  for  apprehension  as  to  their  sana- 
tary  condition. 

Your  delicate  patient  requires  light  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
health,  but  not  too  much  light.  I  have  already,  in  my  putative  con- 
versation with  Miss  Helen  Blanque,  in  my  XII.  Letter,  expressed  my 
opinions  as  to  the  necessity  of  light  as  a  condition  of  healthful  life, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  distrust  the  sentiments  therein  expressed. 
But  an  incautious  exposure  during  the  summer  heats  is  exceedingly 
enervating.  Such  exposure  excites  the  movement  of  the  blood,  and 
augments  too  considerably  the  calorific  power  of  the  lungs.  It  pro- 
duces a  quasi  feverish  state  of  the  body,  which  is  only  kept  down  by 
copious  perspirations,  that  exhaust  the  activity  of  the  cutaneous  capil- 
laries and  nerves,  and  introduce  derangements  of  the  secretions  that 
depend  on  the  termini  of  the  great  splanchnic  or  digestive  vessels  of 
the  abdomen.    All  those  secretions  are  effected  at  the  expense  of  the 
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mbImc  and  the  two  metenterio  ftrteries  ud  dieir  termini,  and  it  is  un- 
deniable that  the  aangnine  circulation  in  those  yessels  and  the  port» 
has  a  cloee  connection  with  and  dependence  on  the  cutaneous  organ. 

Do  I  recommend  that  the  young  girl,  at  the  season  of  puberty,  should 
lead  an  idle  and  inactiye  life  ?  Far  from  me  the  thought !  I  repeat 
that  I  think  every  such  person  should  be  exercising  in  the  open  air,  to 
the  extent  of  walking  many  miles  daily.  But  from  the  20th  May  until 
the  autumnal  equinox,  that  exercise  cannot  be  well  taken  later  than 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  evening  hours  when  the  sun  has 
descended  so  near  the  horiaon  as  to  lose  the  power  of  a  too  violent  ra- 
diation. 

I^iere  is  freshness,  as  well  as  humidity  and  coolness,  in  the  early 
muning  air,  that  imparts  greater  vigor  to  the  constitution  than  that  of 
later  hours.  Early  rising  and  early  walking,  then,  ought  to  be  recom- 
mended to  all  such  persons  as  are  directed  in  a  course  of  training  for 
health. 

Bat  early  rising  is  unendurable  except  for  those  who  retire  early  to 
rest.    They  go  hand  in  hand  with  each  other. 

The  young  girl  should  be  at  rest  before  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  then 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  will  be  fitted  for  a  walk  of  two  or 
three  miles ;  it  is  easy  to  walk  three  and  a  half  to  four  miles  an  hour. 
Such  a  walk  in  the  early  morning  air,  after  eating  a  biscuit  and  drink- 
ing a  glass  of  water,  would  give  appetite  for  breakfast  and  power  for 
its  digestion*  A  walk  of  three  or  four  miles  in  the  evening,  before  and 
after  sunset,  would  furnish  the  requisite  amount  of  out*door  exercise, 
say  seven  or  eight  miles  a  day.  An  amount  far,  I  fear,  beyond  that 
taken  habitually  by  the  young  portion  of  the  sex  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  much  accustomed  to  make  inquiries  on  this  head ;  and  I  lament 
to  learn,  as  I  often  do,  that  young  persons  of  the  class  under  con- 
sideration frequently  pass  many  consecutive  days  without  walking  a 
mile  per  diem  in  the  streets,  or  roads,  and  paths  in  the  country ;  and 
even  without  going  out  of  the  house. 

Physidans  are  the  health  officers  of  society.  I  would  that  physicians, 
as  a  body,  were  awake  to  the  importance  of  so  guiding  the  public 
mind  on  all  topics  connected  with  the  conservation  of  health,  as  to 
exert  the  whole  influence  of  the  profession,  a  great  influence,  in  im- 
pressing upon  the  public  mind  clear  and  sound  notions  in  regard  to 
those  hygienic  uses  and  appliances  which  the  puUic  either  know  not, 
or  overlook,  perhaps,  in  the  hurry  and  cares  and  embarrassments  of 
the  business  and  occupations  of  the  world. 

It  appears  to  me  that  oommon  sense  and  daily  observation  ought  to 
teach  the  necessity  of  exercise  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  health  of 
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man,  ainee  in  a  natural  state  he  is  eompelled  to  do  so.  The  sodal  oon* 
dition  of  man  has  in  some  degree  lessened  this  necessity;  for  by  natmre 
he  was  doomed  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  to  eat  bread*  Society  has 
enabled  him  to  eat  bread  without  perspiring  for  it,  and  the  huturious 
and  effeminate  manners  of  the  times  seem  likely  to  grow  more  and 
more  Sybaritic  under  the  labor-saving  results  of  the  improved  machiiwry 
of  these  modem  days^ 

A  physisian  ought  to  exert  the  intellectual  power  which,  by  his  posi* 
tion  in  society  he  is  presumed  to  possess,  in  protecting  society  against 
the  evils  of  ignorance  on  hygienic  subjects.  Forty  thousand  medical 
men  in  the  United  States  should  not  always  allow  their  day  and  gene- 
ration to  pass  away  without  leaving  some  signs  of  progress  and  effect- 
ing some  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  society,  beyond  the  mere 
restorative  results  of  their  therapeutical  prescriptions.  I  fear  that  so 
much  intelligence,  so  much  power  is  nearly  restricted  in  its  beneficenoe 
to  the  cure  of  the  sick  alone ;  whereas,  it  ought  to  be  capable,  not  only 
of  preventing  the  onset  of  many  diseases,  but  also  of  greatly  lessening 
the  violence  of  the  cases.  Have  we  not  reason  to  be  ashamed  that  vmt 
profession  has  not  advanced  one  step,  in  a  progress  towards  the  {Hiblic 
approbation  and  confidence,  since  the  Revolution  of  1776  !  It  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  there  is  not  more  quackery  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  Europe  also,  than  there  was  two  centuries  ago.  We  the  true  custo- 
dians of  our  Guild,  how  have  we  guarded  it?  It  is  filled  with  hydro- 
paths  and  homoeopaths,  until  the  people  can  make  no  distinctioa.of 
Doctors.  Will  it  be  ever  so !  You  who  are  young,  and  who  oaglit 
therefore  to  be  both  ingenuous  and  generous,  will  you  not  do  something 
to  place  our  vocation  in  the  clear  light  and  just  confidence  of  which  we 
know  it  to  be  worthy  ?  See  to  it  then  that  your  generation  shall  not 
pass  away  without  leaving  some  tMrk  upon  sodety.  If  nothing  else, 
strive  at  least  to  make  the  people  see  and  know  that,  as  a  class,  we 
are,  in  the  main,  the  most  educated,  moral,  and  dependable  men  of  the 
age. 

In  the  conduct  of  those  cases  where  doubts  as  to  the  successful 
efiectuation  of  the  change  into  menstrual  life  may  cause  you  to  be  eon- 
suited,  I  trust  that  you  will  never  confine  your  attentions  to  the  mere 
point  of  compelling  the  young  person  to  have  a  sAow.  Indeed,  if  you 
take  up  just  views  of  the  nature  of  the  catamenial  office,  I  am  persuaded 
you  will  not  do  so ;  since  you  will  know  that,  if  she  produces  and 
evolves  germs,  the  girl  will  menstruate ;  while,  if  she  does  not  produce 
them,  you  cannot  cause  her  to  menstruate.  You  can  make  her  Ueed, 
perhaps ;  nay,  you  can,  very  certainly,  make  her  bleed  by  leeches,  with 
cups,  or  with  the  lancet;  but  every  tyro  knows  that  to  bleed  a  woman 
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ererj  Wentj^ighth  day  is  not  to  Attisf j  tho  physiological  demands  of 
nature  in  menstruation ;  because  nature  does  not  require  merely  the 
loss  of  so  many  drachms  or  om:ices  of  blood,  bat  she  does  reqmre  that  the 
important  organs  riioald  all  enjoy  the  power  of  exercising  the  functions 
appurtenant  to  their  several  natures.  When  they  do  so,  the  economy 
is  healthy;  when  they  fail  therein,  it  is  sickly.  A  woman  has  th^ 
$kow  solely  because  she  is  ovulating.  It  is  a  small  matter  whether  she 
hare  the  show  or  not,  provided  she  ovulate  properly,  for  that  is  the 
thing;  and  I  assure  you  I  have  met  with  several  instances  of  women 
who  had  no  womb  at  all,  not  the  least,  yet  they  were  very  healthy, 
very  pretty,  very  strong  and  ruddy-looking  women.  They  had  all  the 
signs  of  a  puberta9  phma^  except  the  $haw.  You  cannot  doubt  that 
these  women,  whose  passions  were  remarkably  strong,  did  ovulate  as 
regularly  as  any  women.  They  never  had  nor  required  to  have  any 
Ticarious  excretion,  and  to  ovulate,  was  for  them  to  fulfil  the  menstrual 
act 

The  prime  interest  in  the  conduct  of  the  case  is,  first,  to  explore  and 
understand  its  nature  and  all  its  peculiarities  and  wants.  This  seems 
to  me  by  no  means  a  difficult  task,  provided  one  goes  the  right  way 
about  it.  For  example,  suppose  a  young  person  presented  to  you  for 
examination,  and  that  you  proceed  in  manner  as  follows,  by  question 
and  answer : — 

^  What  is  your  age,  child  ?" 

**  Kfteen  years,  sir." 

"Are  you  sick?" 

"  No,  sir.    They  say  I  'm  side,  but  I  don't  feel  so !" 

**  Have  you  ever  been  sick  ?" 

^  Yes,  I  had  measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  and  whooping-cough ;  but 
that  was  a  long  time  ago.  I  have  also  had  some  bad  colds,  occa* 
•ionally." 

"  Do  you  feel  strong  and  healthy  ?" 

"  No,  not  very ;  but  I  'm  not  sick  though." 

"  Are  you  as  fat  as  ever  you  were ;  or  are  yon  thinner  than  you  used 
to  bet" 

"  Why,  I  am  thinner,  I  suppose ;  but  not  much." 

"  Do  you  go  to  school  ?" 

•*  Oh,  yes,  I  go  to 's  school." 

^  When  does  school  let  in  ?" 

*^  Eight  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

"  How  long  before  it  lets  out  ?" 

"^  Half-past  one." 
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^^  That's  five  hours — ^a  long  session !  but  what  are  you  doing  all  tliat 
time?" 

^'  I  am  studying  my  lessons  and  reciting  them." 

^^  What  lessons  ?  What  is  your  daily  work  in  school  ?  Tell  me  all 
about  it.     Tell  me  the  whole  course  of  a  day's  schooling." 

'^  Why,  when  we  assemble,  we  hare  prayers,  then  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible,  then  a  hymn,  and  close  with  a  short  prayer ;  after  which  I  recite 
my  lesson  in  spelling,  then  English  grammar,  and  next,  one  in  geog* 
raphy." 

'*  Why,  when  do  yon  get  all  these  lessons  ?*' 

'^  In  the  evenings,  at  home.'* 

"  Do  they  keep  you  late  up  ?" 

^^  Until  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  only." 

'^  Well,  what  comes  after  geography  ?" 

*^  Oh !  I  write  copies,  and  then  study  my  Latin  grammar.  When 
I've  got  the  lesson,  I  conjugate  the  verb,  and  decline  a  few  nouns  and 
recite  some  rules." 

"What  next?" 

"  I  study  fifteen  or  twenty  lines  in  Virgil,  which  I  construe  for  the 
teacher." 

"  Does  he  make  you  parse  it  and  scan  it  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  to  be  sure ;  always." 

"  Have  you  any  other  studies  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  French." 

"  And  you  commit  to  memory  in  French,  too  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  read,  and  translate,  and  write  exercises." 

**  Anything  more  ?" 

«  Algebra." 

"What,  algebra?    Oh!" 

"  Oh  yes,  sir !    And  then  we  have  lessons  in  drawing." 

"  What  do  you  draw  ?" 

"  Landscapes,  maps,  &c.  fcc.,  as  figures,  flowers,  and  what  not." 

"Any  music?" 

^*  I  have  a  lesson  on  the  piano  three  times  a  week;  but  mother  makes 
me  practice  two  hours  every  day ;  one  before  I  go  to  school,  and  one 
in  the  evening." 

"  My  poor  child,  I  am  sorry  for  you." 

"  Why  are  you  sorry  for  me,  doctor  ?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  you  work  so  hard." 

"  Oh  no,  sir,  I  am  delighted  with  it." 

"  No  doubt !  no  doubt !  but  it  will  ruin  you.  I  don't  believe  there 
is  anything  the  matter  with  you  now  but  schooling.    Bless  your  dear 
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litlk  lieurt,  yon  ought  to  be  chasing  butterflies,  or  training  flowers,  or 
weaTing  them  into  pretty  coronals,  such  as  white  morning  glories,  pale 
as  yourself,  would  make  ;  or  yon  should  be  dressing  dolls,  or  galloping 
the  pony,  or  dancing,  or  dawdling.  You  must  not  do  so  much  work  at 
school,  my  poor  little  thing,  and  you  shall  not,  if  I  can  prevent  it. 
Bat  come,  tell  me  about  your  health.  Do  you  walk  out  to  the  Schuyl- 
kill erery  day  ?  or  as  far  as  the  College  ?" 

^^  Oh  no,  I've  no  time  !  Didn't  I  tell  you  I  go  to  school  at  eight 
o'clock  and  come  out  at  one  ?  And  then  I  have  two  hours  in  school, 
afternoons." 

«  The  d—1  you  haver 

"  What  did  you  say,  doctor  ?" 

^^  Nothing,  only  an  ejaculation ;  from  a  sudden  pain  I  had.  When 
do  you  get  to  bed,  my  dear  ?" 

^'  About  ten  o'clock,  or  soon  after  ten." 

*«  Do  you  sleep  soundly  ?" 

^^Not  always;  I  often  get  frightened  in  my  sleep  with  what  they  call 
nightmare." 

^*  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  I  should  think  your  poor  little  head  would 
be  too  tired  to  sleep  soundly ;  and  that  you  would  have  a  nightmare  in 
the  shape  of  a  monstrous  folio  grammar,  or  dictionary,  sitting  up  on 
its  hind  legs,  just  like  a  great  big  kangaroo  with  a  pair  of  spectacles 
as  big  as  two  moons  on  its  nose,  staring  at  you  from  a  pair  of  dead- 
looking  eyes." 

Why,  what  a  notion,  doctor  !" 

*^  Notion !  I'm  sure  so  many  books  are  enough  to  make  you  dream, 
and  spoil  even  your  appetite  by  disturbing  your  sleep.  Do  you  eat 
hearty  breakfasts  ?" 

*^No,  doctor ;  I  have  but  little  appetite  for  breakfast.  I  take  some 
ttAi  water  and  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  and  after  my  piano  practice, 
make  haste  to  school;  for  I  am  so  tired  in  the  morning  that  I  can  hardly 
get  up,  and  that  keeps  me  late." 

"  How's  your  dinner  ?" 

'*  Oh,  I  like  pies  and  preserves,  but  I  can't  bear  meat ;  and  as  for 
soup,  I  hate  it." 

**  Oh,  dear!  poor  child!  Alas  for  you,  you  poor  little  thing !  Those 
pies  and  preserves !  Do  you  remember  Queen  Mab  who  drives  over 
ladies' lips?— 

«*  Wbieh  oft  the  aagry  Mab  with  bliBten  plagnM, 
Becante  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted  are." 

Gome  here;  sit  by  me,  and  let  me  feel  your  pulse.  Don't  be  frightened. 
There,  now.    Your  pulse  beats  eighty  times  a  minute ;  and  you  are 
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fifteen  years  old,  you  said.    You  are  breathing  twenty  times  a  minute. 
Are  yon  oppressed  in  breathing  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  doctor  T*' 

^'  I  mean  to  ask  if  you  can  draw  a  ^eat  IcHig  breath.  So— try  it 
now." 

"  Why,  it  hurts  me." 

"  Where  does  it  hurt  you  ?'* 

^* Nowhere  in  particular;  it  is  rather  disagreeable  than  painfttL— 
It  seems  like  weakness  and  a  tired  feeling." 

*^  It  does  not  make  you  cough,  does  it  ?" 

"No,  doctor." 

"  Have  you  headache  often  ?" 

'^Oh  yes,  my  head  always  aches  when  I  wake  in  the  morning; 
and  if  I  run  or  skip  the  rope,  it  aches  and  swims,  and  beats  dread* 
fully." 

"  I  should  think  so.  When  a  body  is  pale  like  you,  any  exercise 
makes  the  head  beat  and  ache.  Do  you  remember  -ever  to  haye  had 
red  cheeks  7" 

"  Oh  yes,  doctor.  My  cheeks,  when  I  was  ten  years  old,  were  red  as 
the  inside  of  a  conch-shell." 

**  Have  you  grown  much  of  late  ?" 

*^  Oh,  monstrously ;  I  have  grown  half  a  head  taller  in  eighteen 
months." 

"  Where's  your  mamma  ?" 

"  She's  up  stairs." 

"  Go,  call  her  to  me.  Ton  need  not  come  back  yourself.  I  shall 
send  for  you  if  I  want  to  see  you  again." 

"Pray,  madam,"  said  I  to  Mrs. ,  when  she  came  into  the  parlor, 

"  what  do  you  suppose  ails  Miss  Mary  ?" 

"  I  can't  imagine  what  it  is  that  has  changed  her  so,  doctor.  She 
used  to  be  the  healthiest  child  in  the  house ;  merry  as  a  grig,  always 
singing  and  dancing ;  but  now  she  is  dull  and  moping,  and  has  grown 
pale  and  thin,  and  has  no  natural  relish  for  food.  I  suppose  it  is  a 
change  working  in  her.    Dont  you  think  so,  doctor  ?    She  is  fifteen !" 

"  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  probable  that  her  constitution  is  making  an 
effort  in  that  way ;  but  I  wished  to  ask  you  sdme  questions  that  I  did 
not  like  to  address  to  the  child  herself.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
slate  of  her  digestion  7" 

"As  to  that  she  is  very  irregular;  sometimes  costive,  and  then  again 
very  much  the  reverse,  and  that  without  any  evident  cause  for  it.  I 
suppose  it  may  be  owing  to  her  living,  for  I  can't  get  her  to  eat  any 
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good  food.  She  likes  nothing  hut  cakes  and  sweetmeats^  candies,  and 
ill  soeh  trashy  stuff." 

^'  Is  there  any  diange  in  her  temper  7" 

*^Tes,  doctor.  She  is  more  irritable  and  cross  than  is  her  nature  to 
be,  and  she  is  easily  pat  out ;  the  least  thing  makes  her  cry. — Indeed, 
we  find  her  very  much  changed  of  late." 

**  She  has  never  been  unwell  yet,  I  suppose." 

^  Once,  about  four  months  ago,  her  nurse  told  me  she  had  seen  a 
rery  slight  mark  of  change,  but  it  was  merely  pour  marquer^  not  any- 
thing of  consequence,  and  has  not  returned  since.  We  are  very  much 
concerned  about  her,  for  we  find  she  is  growing  pale,  thin,  and  loung- 
ing ;  she  cannot  be  persuaded  to  walk  out,  nor  does  she  like  to  go  out 
in  the  carriage.  Nothing  pleases  her  so  much  as  books.  If  you  give 
ber  a  book  and  a  sofa,  she  is  perfectly  satisfied.  But  I  fear  she  reads 
too  much,  and  that  her  lessons  are  exhausting  her." 

^^  My  dear  madam,  I  think  if  I  might  venture  to  speak  Latin,  I 
skoald  say  rem  aeu  tetigiiU — ^you  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head ;  and  I 
am  much  afraid  you  will  destroy  her  health  unless  you  make  some 
diange  in  her  mode  of  education." 

^  But,  doctor,  that  is  very  difficult.  You  know  that  schools  are 
asnaged  by  classes,  and  that  we  must  educate  our  daughters ;  they 
most  be  with  their  classes,  you  know.  They  cannot  be  always  put 
back ;  it  disheartens  them.  What  is  one  to  do  in  such  a  case  ?  You 
wouldn't  have  her  brought  up  in  ignorance,  would  you?" 

'*No,  certainly,  not  in  ignorance;  but  I  should  much  prefer  to  have  a 
daughter  healthy,  sweet-tempered,  sensible,  and  beautiful,  without  Latin, 
and  algebra,  and  grammar,  than  to  have  one  ever  so  advanced  in  her 
humanities,  with  her  health  ruined,  or,  perhaps,  lying  under  a  marble 
am  at  Laurel  Hill." 

^  Why,  doctor,  you  shock  me !" 

*^I  intend  to  shock  you,  madam !  I  know  what  love  you  bear  to  this 
desr  child.  I  am  aware  that  her  great  beauty  and  intelligence,  and 
sweetness  of  temper,  render  her  not  only  your  admiration,  but  that  also 
of  all  your  friends ;  and  I  am  grieved  to  see  that,  in  the  impetuous 
hurry  and  press  of  her  intellectual  and  moral  education,  you  have 
wholly  lost  sight  of  a  part  of  her  bringing  up,  without  which  the  others 
are  of  no  value,  of  no  effect,  but  rather  poisons,  that  destroy.  I  wish 
to  shock  you ;  I  wish  you  to  learn  that,  unless  you  change  the  treat- 
ment, you  will  lose  her.    She  will  die,  madam !" 

**  Are  you  serious,  sir  ?" 

*^  Serious,  dear  madam  ?  Serious  !  I  am  more  than  serious ;  I  am 
grieved.    I  saw  a  sweet  creature  within  a  year,  an  only  daughter,  an 
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onlj  child,  indeed,  worth  to  her  parents  more  than  a  chrysolite  as  big 
as  herself,  done  to  death  by  mere  schooling.  Why,  can  yon  not  per- 
ceive that,  if  this  child  of  yours  had  nothing  to  do  bnt  grow  and  enjoy 
herself,  she  would  be  as  beautiful  as  a  houri,  instead  of  breaking  one's 
heart,  as  she  does  now,  with  that  painful  conviction  of  uncertain  health, 
that  inseparably  attends  a  look  at  her?" 

"  What  are  we  to  do  then,  sir  ?" 

^^  Do  !  dear  madam  ?  What  are  you  to  do  7  Why,  educate  her  as 
a  sensible  woman  would  educate  her  daughter." 

^^  But  everybody  insists  on  he^  learning  all  these  things !  All  the 
girls  learn  Latin  now.*' 

^^  Not  at  all ;  not  at  all,  madam !  Catharine  Beecher  does  not  think 
so ;  and  she,  thank  God,  is  a  sensible  woman.  I  hope  you  will  admit 
that  of  her.  She  says,  ^  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  mental  excitement 
tends  to  weaken  the  physical  system,  unless  it  is  counterbalanced  by  a 
corresponding  increase  of  exercise  and  fresh  air.  Young  girls,  in  pur- 
suing an  education,  have  ten  times  greater  an  amount  of  intellectual 
taxation  demanded  than  was  ever  before  exacted.'  But  I  will  not  stop 
to  quote  Miss  Beecher  any  further.  I  will  beg  you  to  buy  her  book, 
and  not  only  read  it  yourself,  but  make  Mary  read  it ;  for  it  is  full  of 
salutary,  every-day  truths.  All  the  girls  do  not  learn  Latin  now,  as  you 
said  ;  and  I  tell  you  that  to  rack  her  little  brain  learning  Latin  is  non- 
sense. She  can't  learn  it,  in  the  first  place.  She  can  only  try  till  it 
makes  her  sick,  and  then  she'll  give  it  up.  Tell  me,  now,  who  of  all 
the  women  in  America  or  England  have  learned  Latin!  Nobody. 
Madam  Dacier  learned  Latin,  I  grant  you,  and  so  did  some  eminent 
English  ladies  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  they  would  have  been  much 
better  employed  learning  to  make  puddings  and  keep  house." 

*^  Ah,  doctor !  that's  the  way  you  men  all  talk ;  you  think  that  women 
are  inferior  creatures,  and  that  they  cannot  learn  what  is  deemed  very 
essential  to  the  education  of  every  gentleman." 

*'  Far  from  it.  Instead  of  thinking  that  women  are  inferior  crea- 
tures, I  for  one  look  upon  them  as  infinitely  superior,  in  many  respects 
of  their  understanding,  and  altogether  in  morals,  to  men.  But  their 
lot  is  cast  for  them ;  men  did  not  make  it ;  Qod  made  it  They  cannot, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  and  probably  never  will,  participate 
in  the  affairs  of  nations  or  municipalities ;  because,  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  moral  and  physical  constitutions,  they  are  bound  to  the  horns 
of  the  family  altar.  If  they  let  go  ;  if  they  flee  from  their  refnjge,  they 
soon  become  captive  to  some  tipstaff  of  an  Asmodeus  or  other  evil 
spirits,  who,  like  constables  and  thieftakers  from  the  lower  world,  are 
wandering  up  and  down  in  the  earth,  seeking  whom  they  may  devour 
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among  unemployed  ladies.  I  do  not  beliere  that  women  are  inferior 
beinga.  I  regard  them,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  ministering  angels  of 
the  race ;  as  the  source  of  happiness  and  virtue,  as  well  as  its  reward. 
Bat,  in  order  to  be  educated,  it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  have  a  smat- 
tering of  Latin  and  Greek.  What  is  it  to  Mary  that  Horace  or  Virgil 
wrote  their  verses,  or  Tacitus  his  annals,  or  Terence  his  Comedies  ?  She 
can  read  Pliny's  letters  better  in  Melmoth  than  in  Pliny,  for  Melmoth 
is  a  better  writer  than  his  author ;  and  as  for  Tacitus  and  Virgil,  Da- 
vidson and  Murphy  will  not  rack  her  brain  like  the  Arma  virum-que 
e<tnOy  or  the  Urbem  Bamam  d  principiS  reges  hahuire.  Mary  wants 
to  grow — she  wants  to  grow  up  to  be  a  woman — not  to  peer  into  the 
amatory  elegies  of  TibuUus  and  Catullus,  or  pry  into  the  detestable 
stories  of  Apuleius  the  Madauran.  What  does  she  want  with  algebra  ? 
Shall  she  rival  Leverrier  or  Arago  ?  The  only  arithmetical  calculation 
she  requires  is  the  market  relation  between  one  dozen  eggs  at  twelve 
and  a  half  cents,  and  three  dozen  eggs  at  the  same  rate  ;  and  the  un- 
known quantity  she  ought  to  look  for  is,  the  proper  gentleman,  whom 
the  fates  and  sisters  three  have  in  store  for  her  as  her  future  lover.  Ah, 
madam,  the  ancient  literature  was  much  of  it  lost  at  Alexandria,  and 
if  that  blessed  St.  Omar,  who  burned  it  nearly  all  up,  had  been  lucky 
enough  to  get  all  the  Latin  school  books  into  the  bargain  under  the 
baths — I  can't  say  I  should  be  glad  for  my  own  particular  sake,  for  I 
should  not ;  but  I  am  very  sure  the  whole  rising  generation  would  be 
glad  to  contribute  all  their  coppers  and  ten  cent  pieces  to  make  a  statue 
for  the  shrewd  Caliph.  The  labor  of  life  is  a  great  labor  and  a  long, 
but  there  is  no  toil  like  that  of  an  overtasked  schoolboy  or  schoolgirl. 
As  for  your  child,  it  is  true  she  ought  to  be  educated  ;  but  let  her  edu- 
cation fit  her  for  her  duties  in  life,  not  destroy  her  health  and  beauty. 
Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Queen  Elizabeth  could  read  Latin,  but  they  had 
a  different  destiny  from  that  of  a  republican's  daughter.  Let  those 
who  are  likely  to  use  to  advantage  the  more  elaborate  parts  of  early 
instruction,  let  them  have  it,  but  do  not  kill  them  to  get  it.  Ignorance 
is  always  to  be  eschewed ;  but  if  I  was  destined  to  be  a  doctor,  what  use 
was  there  in  making  me  study  logarithms  or  lunar  dbtances,  or  compute 
the  orbit  of  a  comet  ?  I  was  brought  up  to  my  trade — let  Mary  be 
brought  up  to  her  trade.  What  is  that  ?  It  is  taking  care  of  a  family 
— ^wtaely,  happily,  elegantly,  with  a  good  temper ;  to  do  that,  let  her 
learn  the  world  and  the  ways  of  it — not  too  much,  though.  Educate 
her  in  truth  and  the  love  of  it — in  piety,  which  is  the  best  grace  of  the 
sex.  Teach  her  administration— -domestic  administration.  Teach  her 
to  have  a  place  for  everything — and  to  put  everything  in  its  place. 
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^^  Take  care  of  Mary's  diet. 

^^Let  her  eat  beef,  mutton,  or  poaltry,  once  a  day;  don't  gire  her 
the  sort  of  yegetables  bo  correctly  denominated  in  this  country,  rratA. 
Indeed,  you  ought  to  give  her  eatables  with  one  sole  yiew ;  that  is,  to 
nourish  her,  to  make  her  grow-^to  make  her  stronger  and  healthier. 
Don't  allow  her  to  swallow  a  morsel,  merely  because  it  tastes  good.  It 
would  not  be  amiss,  in  educating  her,  to  educate  her  palate.  I  wiah 
you  would  buy  her  a  copy  of  Brillat  Savarin's  Phymlogie  du  Q^4t;  it 
would  do  her  more  good,  and  make  a  better  woman  and  wife  of  her  than 
Massillon,  or  even  T^l^maque,  or  Paul  and  Virginia ;  for  it  would  teach 
her  what  every  woman  ought  to  be  taught,  the  difference  between  an 
elegant  gastronomic  taste,  and  that  horror  of  horrors,  foul-feeding  in  a 
lady.  Only  think !  only  think  of  a  lady  eating  tripe — or  devouring 
fried  haslet ! !  Oh  man  ban  Dieu!  It  is  surely  but  one  step  above  the 
dinners  of  the  Bosjesmans  or  the  (}alla. 

*^  Take  care  of  her  dress ;  when  the  weather  is  hot,  don't  heat  her; 
when  it  is  cool«  er  cold,  don't  let  her  be  chilly  for  want  of  a  flannel 
petticoat,  or  a  mousseline  de  laine,  instead  of  a  gingham,  or  a  fine  print. 
Nobody  is  well  who  has  not  a  proper  state  of  the  bowels.  The  upper 
bowels  are  well  enough  for  most  people.  It  is  the  large  intestine  that 
is  the  seat  of  costiveness.  You  must  avoid  that.  How  T  By  regu- 
luting  her  diet.  Bran  bread  regulates  the  bowels,  keeping  them 
soluble.  So  do  mush  and  milk,  cracked  wheat  or  9emauiUe$j  baked 
apples  and  milk,  ripe  sweet  fruits,  food  not  too  much  salted.  We 
eat  too  much  salt,  in  this  country ;  it  heats  the  blood,  and  over-stimu- 
lates the  digestive  organs.  I  believe  half  the  charm  of  the  French 
euuine  lies  in  the  perfect  apportionment  of  the  salt.  No  spices.  Not 
too  much  drink.  Everybody  drinks  too  much.  In  the  cities,  they 
drink  too  much  iced  water.  Half  a  tumbler  of  spring  water  slakes 
thirst  more  than  a  tumblerful  iced  down  to  45^.  If  her  bowds  are 
slow,  you  can  make  her  take  a  pill  of  aloes  and  so^>,  or  a  jhU  of  aloes 
and  rhubarb;  one  grain  of  aloes  to  two  grains  of  rhubarb.  Such  a  pill, 
taken  daily  early  in  the  morning,  or  on  going  to  bed,  will  keep  the 
bowels  regular  enough. 

*^  Perhaps  there  is  no  pill  to  be  found  that  is  preferable  to  Lady 
Webster's  pill,  called  also  Lady  Crespigny's  pill,  or  the  English  Dinner- 
pill.    It  is  made  after  the  following  formula: — 
.      B. — Aloes  5yj* 

Mastiches  3ij< 
Res.  rub.  3ij« 
Syrup  absinthii,  q»  s.    M.  ft.  massa  in  pilul.  No.  ce.  dividend. 

<^  One  or  two  of  these  pills,  taken  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  afker 
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dinner,  will  rarely  fail  to  procure  an  evacnation  vithont  purging ;  and 
far  the  impnberie  or  the  now  pnberic  girl,  it  is  admirably  adapted  as  to' 
rarions  indications. 

«  Don't  suffer  her  to  be  yiolently  excited;  take  every  precaution  to 
keep  the  mind  not  stupefied,  certainly,  but  in  a  calm  and  complacent 
mood — ^rather  gay  than  grave. 

'*  Examine  her  books  before  you  let  her  read  them.  Keep  out  of  her 
hands  the  Paul  Cliffords  and  Ernest  Maltravers,  and  all  that  sort  of 
passionate  novel  reading.  Walter  Scott  will  never  do  her  any  harm. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  always  on  the  side  of  virtue,  decency,  and  order ; 
his  passions  are  not  very  passionate,  except,  perhaps,  Dirck  Hatteraick's 
case,  and  he  was  a  mere  brute',  whose  example  nobody  but  such  an  one  as 
himself  is  likely  to  admire  or  follow.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  works  of 
fiction  are  of  little  value  in  the  moral  education  of  the  young;  they 
spofl  the  taste  for  more  useful  studies ;  and  are  for  the  most  part  dull 
and  uninviting,  except  they  be  seasoned  with  the  wild,  the  terrible,  or 
the  passionate,  in  revenge,  in  mysticism,  or  in  love. 

^*It  is  surely  practicable,  while  her  mind  is  evolving  itself,  to  educate 
it  and  cause  it  to  develop  itself  in  a  particular  direction.  You  do  not 
deny  that  she  might  be  educated  to  become  a  devoted  sister  of  charity, 
a  calm,  unimpassioned  country  girl,  or  a  fantastic,  uncontrolled  opera 
dancer. 

^If  you  educate  her  for  the  persistent  zeal  of  the  conventual  life,  for 
the  doll  complacency  of  the  farm  life,  or  the  excitement  and  passion  of 
the  Mpeetaelej  do  you  not  modify  her  whole  nervous  system  by  these 
sevend  modes  of  education  ?  Is  it  not  true,  in  morals  as  in  gardening, 
that '  jnst  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined  ?'  and  is  there  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  you  could  so  educate  your  daughter  as  to  make 
her  a  pattern  fbr  a  nun,  a  milkmaid,  or  a  prima  donna  ? 

*^If  there  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the  moral  educational  pro- 
ceases  to  give  such  or  such  a  bias  and  propensities  to  the  mind,  then 
you  ought  to  consider  what  is  the  bias  it  is  for  her  interest  and  your 
own  that  she  should  take. 

^  If  yon  wish  her  to  be  beautiful,  steady,  sensible,  useful,  and  therein 
admirable,  you  should  take  heed  to  give  her  all  the  habits  that  may 
conduce  to  such  an  end  of  her  physical  and  moral  education.  Let  her 
know  the  history  of  her  race ;  teach  her  the  lives,  that  she  may  imitate 
the  example,  of  the  most  illustrious  women — illustrious  I  mean  for  vir- 
tue. Give  her  a  good  foundation  of  geographical  and  chorographical 
knowledge.  Let  her  learn  the  uses  of  figures.  Give  her  a  competent 
view  of  chemistry,  that  she  may  understand  the  true  nature  of  the 
physical  things  of  the  globe ;  a  sketch  of  natural  history,  I  mean  not 
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only  zoology,  bnt  botany,  ought  to  be  clearly  understood  by  ber ;  tbe 
purest  and  best  poets,  and  writers  of  criticism.  The  use  of  one  or  more 
foreign  languages,  chiefly  French  or  German,  ought  to  enter  into  the 
plan  of  a  lady's  education.  If  she  have  a  positive  talent  for  music, 
let  her  be  taught  the  use  of  some  instrument  and  of  her  voice ;  if  not, 
pray  don't  make  her  ridiculous  by  a  pretension  to  musical  power  she 
can  never  possess.  Don't  teach  her  the  art  of  squalling.  To  draw 
is  always  a  useful  accomplishment.  But  do  not  let  her  learn  that  art 
by  halves ;  nor  at  all  if  she  is  without  the  taste  and  inclination  that 
alone  can  give  her  real  success.  There  is  scarcely  a  more  useful  point 
in  the  ornamental  part  of  education  than  the  talent  of  drawing ;  it 
serves  pre-eminently  to  render  one's  ideas  of  form,  dimensions,  and 
distances  more  perfect. 

*^  As  to  the  religious  part  of  her  education,  I  have  no  other  words  to 
say  of  it  than  that  a  woman  who  is  impious  is  impious  indeed.    ' 

'^  I  think  in  this  country  a  woman  is  not  properly  marriageable  until 
she  is  eighteen,  and  better  so  at  twenty.  If,  therefore,  you  commence 
the  literary  education  in  earnest  as  early  as  nine  or  ten  years,  you 
have  eight  or  nine  years  of  applicable  time  to  give  to  the  daughter  the 
elements  of  her  education — to  give  her  her  school  education — ^by  which 
I  mean  the  acquisition  of  a  love  for  letters  in  a  proper  direction.  To 
think  of  any  one  being  educated  at  eighteen  is  preposterous.  All  life 
ought  to  be  a  continued  scene  of  education ;  and  the  longest  life  is  too 
short  to  allow  us  to  do  more  than  ^  just  to  look  about  us  and  to  die.' 

*'  As  to  the  medical  management  of  the  child,  *I  believe  that  to  be  a 
very  simple  matter.  It  consists  in  a  wise  regulation  of  her  diet 'and 
dress,  and  in  a  careful  attention  to  the  state  of  her  digestive  organs. 

^*  She  is  weak  at  present.  She  has  grown  very  rapidly  dnrbg  more 
than  a  year,  and  has  outgrown  her  strength.  Under  such  cireumstaoces, 
you  would  not  do  wrong  to  give  her  a  small  glass  of  sherry  or  port  at 
dinner,  diluted  with  water,  though.  There  are  a  great  many  bitters 
that  are  useful  in  supporting  the  digestive  organs,  such  as  wild  cherry 
bark,  quassia,  infusion  of  gentian  and  cascarilla,  or  bark  and  cascarilla, 
or  sulphate  of  quinia;  the  latter  is  probably  the  best  of  them  all. 
But  all  these  bitters  are  more  or  less  disagreeable  to  young  people,  and 
they  grow  tired « of  them  and  give  them  up.  If  you  please,  you  can 
compel  her  to  take  them. 

**  While  it  is  true  that  the  vegetable  tonics  are  endowed  with  great 
medicinal  power,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  mineral  articles  are  also 
capable  of  increasing  the  tone  of  the  solids  of  the  body,  by  augment- 
ing  the  development  force  resident  in  the  sanguiferous  apparatus,  and 
its  nerves. 
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''Among  these  tonics,  the  safest  and  not  the  least  elBcacions  are  those 
deriTed  from  iron.  The  chalybeates  may  be  taken  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  they  neither  fatigae,  nor  disgust,  nor  poison  the  patient. 

*'  There  is  a  large  and  free  selection  to  be  made  out  of  the  numerous 
preparations  into  which  iron  has  been  converted  for  medicinal  uses.  It 
is  probable  that  they  all  partake  more  or  less  in  the  tonic  properties  of 
the  chalybeate.  M.  Raciborski,  in  his  Treatise  de  la  PuhertS^  &c., 
seems  to  think  the  most  powerful  and  preferable  of  them  is  the  article 
proposed  by  MM.  Quevenne  and  Miquelard,  the  impalpable  powder  of 
metallic  iron,  procured  by  passing  hydrogen  over  an  oxide  of  iron 
heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  which  reduces  the  metal,  and 
leaves  it  in  microscopic  shining  particles.  This  powder  of  pure  iron 
unites  with  the  acids  of  the  digestion,  and  exerts  its  peculiar  influences, 
whatever  they  are,  with  very  great  certainty. 

''Two  grains  taken  for  the  dose,  and  swidlowed  soon  after  each  daily 
meal,  serve,  in  a  pure  unmixed  annmia,  to  restore  the  crasis  of  the 
blood  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Made  into  pills  with  pure 
honey,  they  are  supposed  to  keep  perfectly  well,  and  they  are  both 
inodorous^  and  without  taste,  provided  they  be  not  chewed  in  taking 
them. 

"  Procure  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  such  pills,  and  you  shall 
see  what  a  power  they  have  to  steady  the  circulation,  to  render  it 
powerful,  and  hence  to  give  steadiness,  firmness,  and  precision  to  the 
actions  of  the  nervous  system.  I  should  advise  you  to  give  the  medicine 
daily  for  many  months.  It  is  not  very  rare  to  take  it  for  more  than  a 
year.  I  have  very  good  reason,  from  my  observation  of  cases  to  believe 
that,  if  a  person,  under  these  circumstances,  recovers  a  good  appearance 
of  health  and  vigor  under  the  use  of  iron,  and  then  at  once  leaves  it  ofi*, 
there  is  a  propensity  to  relapse.  Hence  I  insist  upon  a  protracted  use 
of  it ;  and  I  have  the  less  hesitation  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  I  do  not 
regard  it  so  much  a  drug  that  I  administer,  as  one  of  the  regular  ele* 
ments  of  the  bodily  constitution. 

"  Open  your  senses  to  the  truth ;  you  shall  see  with  your  eyes,  and 
hear  with  your  ears,  the  sound  that  comes  up  out  of  the  bosom  of  nature, 
proclaimiDg  aloud  that  every  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  a  wrong. 
Anybody  can  perceive  that,  in  a  highly  polished  state  of  society,  there 
are  innumerable  violations  of  the  dictates  of  nature,  which  speak  to  us 
constantly,  and  cry  out  to  us  aloud.  Numerous  diseases  are  engendered 
by  the  constraints  and  the  indulgences  of  the  bienaSanee.  Make  your 
child  therefore  as  natural  a  creature  as  possible  in  society ;  that  is  the 
way  to  secure  her  physical  health.  Make  her  also— wise — ^wise  unto 
the  end  and  destby  of  her  being.    I  grant  you  that,  being  at  Rome, 
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we  must,  in  some  degree,  behave  like  the  Bomans,  but  not  wholly  eo  ; 
for  we  may  live  in  society,  and  even  be  regarded  as  printable  people 
without  becoming  victimized,  and  wholly  converted  from  a  natural  into 
an  artificial  condition,  either  as  to  temper,  manners,  or  the  love  and 
practice  of  troth  and  sincerity. 

*^  As  to  rest  and  labor,  as  to  dieting  and  dressing,  as  to  amusements 
and  studies,  there  is  a  degree  and  a  time  which  common'  sense  makes 
clearly  known  to  any  one  who  will  reflect* 

**  The  health,  the  beauty,  and  the  happiness  of  a  girl  may  be  impaired 
or  perverted,  and  even  destroyed  by  educational  processes  wrongly  oon« 
ducted.  There  is  no  Procrustean  rule  by  which  all  capacities  are  to 
be  measured,  and  it  is  the  business,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  sagacity  and 
the  skill  of  the  directors  of  education  to  discriminate  among  the  talents, 
and  propensities,  and  abilities  of  those  who  are  to  be  brought  up.  I 
shall  relieve  you  from  this  long  homily,  by  repeating  the  words  that  I 
heard  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1813,  from  the  lips  of  our  venerable 
and  illustrious  medical  professor  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr. 
Bush.  Those  words  were  spoken  in  the  ears  of  several  hundreds  of  his 
pupils.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  for  his  age  was  great  and  his  hair  white 
as  snow.  He  arose  and  stood  up,  and,  casting  his  eyes  over  the  large 
hall,  looking  to  the  left,  and  then  to  the  right,  and  then  to  those  in 
front  of  him,  he  said,  '  I  rise  from  my  seat  in  order  to  pronounce  two 
words  in  your  hearbg ;  and  that  you  may  remember  them  long,  and 
apply  them  wisely : 

OBSTA  PBINOIPIIS — OBSTA  PRINCIPII8. 

Oppose  the  very  beginnings  of  disease.'  And  now  I  repeat  them  to 
you,  madam,  obsta  principiis  ;  oppose  the  beginnings  of  disease  in  the 
child  ;  watch  over  her  health,  and,  when  you  see  that  it  is  deranged, 
call  the  physician,  and  he  will  tell  you  whether  you  are  to  do  something 
or  nothing.  Do  not  allow  her  to  become  slowly  and  insidiously,  and 
deeply  disordered,  before  you  take  prudent  measures  with  her." 

Gentlemen,  I  have  written  you  a  very  long  letter  about  puber^  in 
girls.  Upon  looking  over  it,  I  fear  it  will  merit  the  character  of  a  letter 
de  quibuidam  rebm  et  de  omnUnu  alit$.  Have  I  succeeded  in  my  inten- 
tion and  design  ?  That  design  and  intention  was  to  say  why  I  regard 
the  puberio  malady  as  a  malady  of  the  blood,  arising  from  a  pathological 
state  of  the  endangium,  the  bloob-mbmbranb. 

If  you  look  through  the  volumes  in  your  libraries,  I  apprehend  you 
will  not  find  in  any  of  them  so  concise  an  opinion  as  that  whiok  I  have 
herein  expressed ;  and  I  beg  to  assure  you  that,  so  far  from  ezpeeting 
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tbat  sacbi  opinion  will  be  accepted  bj  my  brethren,  who  may  chance  to 
do  me  the  honor  to  look  over  these  pages,  I  even  expect  to  be  con- 
demned as  hypothetical  and  visionary  in  my  notions  on  this  particular 
point  To  any  sach  reader,  I  woald  gladly  be  allowed  to  submit  that, 
after  many  years  of  reflection  and  observation,  which  happen  to  have 
accumulated  as  to  this  particular  malady,  I  have  been  unable  to  come 
to  any  other  conclusion.  I  hope  there  is  no  person  of  sensibility  who 
would  be  indifferent  to  the  opinions  of  his  peers,  or  his  superiors,  in  any 
walk  of  life:  I  freely  confess  that  I  am  very  remote  from  any  such  in- 
difference, and  that  I  should  seriously  regret  the  putting  forth  of 
opinions  in  medicine  that  might  be  supposed  to  injuriously  mislead  the 
young  and  inexperienced.  I  have,  therefore,  to  express  my  hope  that, 
if  upon  a  perusal  of  this  letter,  it  may  appear  to  any  of  my  brethren  I 
am  obviously  in  error  as  to  my  notion  of  the  endan^al  disorder  as  a 
cause  of  the  puberic  malady,  such  brethren  would  do  me  but  bare  justice 
by  inquiring  how  it  is  possible  to  explun  that  affection  by  any  other 
hypothesis,  seeing  that  it  is  purely  a  want  of  innervative  force  for  ex- 
traordinary efforts,  while  that  force  is  fully  and  absolutely  adequate  to 
all  the  functions  of  health,  while  the  body  is  in  repose;  all,  I  say,  saving 
and  excepting  the  last  climax  of  development  force,  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  production  and  evolution  of  ovarian  ovules. 

My  supposititious  conversation  with  the  patient  and  her  mother,  I 
thought  might  serve  to  lay  before  you,  my  young  friends  and  pupils, 
less  tediously,  not  less  didactically,  a  manner  of  talking  to  my  patients, 
that  I  have  long  used. 

I  have  nowhere  asserted  that  other  maladies  may  not  enter  into  the 
category  of  the  puberic  maladies.  I  now  say  that,  when  they  do  so, 
they  are  pleuritis,  rheumatism,  hepatitis,  gastro-intestinal  diseases,  and, 
in  a  word,  all  the  various  forms  of  diseased  action  that  may  serve  to 
contravene  the  menstrual  power  and  offices.  But  when  they  do  so  come, 
we  are  to  treat  pleuritis,  hepatitis,  rheumatism,  &c.,  and  not  the  puberic 
malady.    That  is  an  endangial  disorder.    Farewell.  C.  D.  M. 
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in  the  period  of  the  assumptioii  of  these  powers.  There  is  no  doabt 
that  the  women  of  Lapland,  the  arctic  Highlanders,  women  who  are 
brought  up  roughly  to  laborious  employments  and  on  coarse  food,  are 
later  in  the  manifestation  than  those  who  reside  in  temperate  or  hot 
latitudes,  those  who  are  brought  up  luxuriously,  and  those  in  whom  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  nervous  system  are  exaggerated  by  their  moral 
and  physical  training  and  education.  Such  is  the  report  made  by 
irriters  who  have  collected  statistics  on  these  subjects — ^for  which  I 
shall  refer  you  to  the  authorities,  among  whom  no  one  appears  to  have 
taken  greater  pains  to  collect  numerous  statistical  returns  than  M.  Bri- 
erre  de  Boismont,  in  his  Treatise  <m  Menetruatian.  For  my  present 
porpose,  it  suffices  to  say  that,  in  our  country,  girls  become  regular 
.  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  Nevertheless,  many  do  not 
see  until  advanced  in  their  sixteenth  year,  while  a  great  number  are 
changed  at  thirteen  and  a  half,  at  thirteen,  and  even  before  they  have 
completed  their  thirteenth  year.  I  have  known  a  great  number  of 
such ;  but  I  always  hear  it  with  regret.  I  say  with  regret,  for  I  am 
assured  that,  if  the  pelvis  of  a  girl,  who  had  become  regular  at  thir- 
teen, should  be  long  macerated  or  subjected  to  ebullition  in  water,  the 
several  portions  of  her  ossa  coxalia  would  separate  into  ilium,  ischium,  and 
pubis,  and  the  epiphyses  and  apophyses  would  also  be  found  unconfirmed 
in  their  union.  Here  then  is  a  proof  of  want  of  conformableness  in  the 
deyelopment  of  the  machine — for  to  menstruate  is  to  be  fit  for  concep- 
tion, gestation,  and  labor ;  but  to  have  unconfirmed  union  of  the  pelvic 
pieces  is  to  be  unfit  for  those  offices.  But  all  want  of  conformableness 
in  development  is  dieordeVf  not  health.  This  is  the  argument  that 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  unanswerable  against  early  marriages,  which 
are  iaerifice$;  nothing  less. 

The  menstrua,  the  catamenia,  menses,  courses,  terms,  periods,  month- 
lies, monthly  periods,  purifications,  and  other  names,  consist  in  a 
periodical  discharge  of  blood  mixed  with  mucus  and  epithelium.  In 
women  in  good  health,  they  return  once  in  twenty-eight  days,  and  con- 
tinue during  three,  five,  or  seven  days,  less  or  more,  according  to  the 
particular  constitution  of  the  woman,  and  the  quantity  eliminated 
greatly  varies  in  different  women,  and  even  in  the  same  individual  at 
different  times  and  ages. 

These  monthly  discharges  return  with  great  regularity  from  the  fif- 
teenth to  the  forty-fifth  year,  except  when  interrupted  by  sickness, 
by  pregnancy  or  by  giving  suck.  At  the  age  of  forty-five,  they  cease 
to  return ;  and  thenceforth,  the  female  is  no  more  capable  of  conceiving, 
as  she  was  equally  incapable  of  it  previously  to  its  first  eruption.  It 
has,  therefore,  a  clear  connection  with  the  power  of  reproduction. 
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Oentlemeii:  It  is  umversallj  known  that  the  haman  female  is  dis* 
tinguished  from  the  male  not  more  by  the  pecaliarities  of  her  structare, 
than  by  those  of  certain  functions,  such  as  childbearing  or  giving  suck, 
and  the  regular  elimination,  at  stated  periods,  of  a  quantity  of  sangui- 
neous or  bloody  fluid.  The  functions  of  menstruation,  of  bearing 
children,  and  of  providing  the  aliment  for  them  in  the  mammary 
glands,  are,  then,  the  three  distinguishing  functions  of  the  sez.  Yet, 
though  differing  from  each  other  so  manifestly,  they  are  to  be  consid- 
ered as  intimately  allied  to  each  other,  the  one  not  being  possible,  as  a 
general  rule,  without  the  existence  of  the  other  two. 

You  know  already,  that  the  sexual  functions  are  not  assumed  in  this 
country  until  the  fourteenth  or  fifteeth  year,  and  that,  when  they  happen 
to  be  assumed  earlier  than  the  fourteenth,  or  later  than  the  sixteenth  year, 
they  are  to  be  deemed  precocious  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other  tardy. 
That  individual  is  to  be  regarded  as  most  fortunate  in  whom  this  occur- 
rence is  first  noted  between  the  age  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  years.  A 
premature  eruption  of  the  menstrua  is  always  to  be  deprecated,  be- 
cause it  is  the  evidence  of  a  precipitate  development  of  certain  parts 
or  structures,  while  others,  not  less  important  in  the  same  category,  are 
delayed  and  incomplete.  The  individual  who  passes  at  a  usual  and 
healthy  rate  through  all  the  stages  of  growth  and  development,  from 
infancy  up  to  maturity,  is  most  likely  to  enjoy  a  healthy  and  happy  life, 
free  from  weakness,  pab,  and  the  danger  of  premature  death.  Death 
loves  a  shining  mark,  they  say,  and'those  children  and  youths  who  as- 
tonish us  by  the  early  perfection  of  their  structures  or  their  intellectual 
forces,  are  snatched  soonest  from  the  world,  as  the  earliest  blossoms  are 
ever  most  exposed  to  the  chilling  frosts  of  spring.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  late  and  procrastinated  first-eruption  of  the  menstrua  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  sign  of  some  weakness  or  disorder,  preventing  the  manifestation 
at  the  average  period  of  life  ;  and  it  always  excites  painful  apprehen- 
sions as  to  the  security  and  perfectness  of  the  individual  in  whom  it  is 
observed. 

Differences  of  climate  situation  and  condition,  occasion  differences 
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in  the  period  of  the  assumption  of  these  powers*  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  women  of  Lapland,  the  arctic  Highlanders,  women  who  are 
brought  up  roughly  to  laborious  employments  and  on  coarse  food,  are 
later  in  the  manifestation  than  those  who  reside  in  temperate  or  hot 
latitudes,  those  who  are  brought  up  luxuriously,  and  those  in  whom  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  nervous  system  are  exaggerated  by  their  moral 
and  physical  training  and  education.  Such  is  the  report  made  by 
writers  who  have  collected  statistics  on  these  subjects — ^for  which  I 
shall  refer  you  to  the  authorities,  among  whom  no  one  appears  to  have 
taken  greater  pains  to  collect  numerous  statistical  returns  than  M.  Bri- 
erre  de  Boismont,  in  his  Treatise  on  Menstrtuitian.  For  my  present 
purpose,  it  suffices  to  say  that,  in  our  country,  girls  become  regular 
,  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  Nevertheless,  many  do  not 
see  until  advanced  in  their  sixteenth  year,  while  a  great  number  are 
changed  at  thirteen  and  a  half,  at  thirteen,  and  even  before  they  have 
completed  their  thirteenth  year.  I  have  known  a  great  number  of 
such ;  but  I  always  hear  it  with  regret.  I  say  with  regret,  for  I  am 
assured  that,  if  the  pelvis  of  a  girl,  who  had  become  regular  at  thir- 
teen, should  be  long  macerated  or  subjected  to  ebullition  in  water,  the 
several  portions  of  her  ossa  coxalia  would  separate  into  ilium,  ischium,  and 
pubis,  and  the  epiphyses  and  apophyses  would  also  be  found  unconfirmed 
in  their  union.  Here  then  is  a  proof  of  want  of  conformablenoss  in  the 
development  of  the  machine — for  to  menstruate  is  to  be  fit  for  concep- 
tion, gestation,  and  labor ;  but  to  have  unconfirmed  union  of  the  pelvic 
pieces  is  to  be  unfit  for  those  offices.  But  all  want  of  conformableness 
in  development  is  di$ardery  not  health.  This  is  the  argument  that 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  unanswerable  against  early  marriages,  which 
are  9aerijice$;  nothing  less. 

The  menstrua,  the  catamenia,  menses,  courses,  terms,  periods,  month- 
lies, monthly  periods,  purifications,  and  other  names,  consist  in  a 
periodical  discharge  of  blood  mixed  with  mucus  and  epithelium.  In 
women  in  good  health,  they  return  once  in  twenty-eight  days,  and  con- 
tinue during  three,  five,  or  seven  days,  less  or  more,  according  to  the 
particular  constitution  of  the  woman,  and  the  quantity  eliminated 
greatly  varies  in  different  women,  and  even  in  the  same  individual  at 
different  times  and  ages. 

These  monthly  discharges  return  with  great  regularity  from  the  fif- 
teenth to  the  forty-fifth  year,  except  when  interrupted  by  sickness, 
by  pregnancy  or  by  giving  suck.  At  the  age  of  forty-five,  they  cease 
to  return ;  and  thenceforth,  the  female  is  no  more  capable  of  conceiving, 
as  she  was  equally  incapable  of  it  previously  to  its  first  eruption.  It 
has,  therefore,  a  clear  connection  with  the  power  of  reproduction. 
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to  hare  anything  to  do  with  it,  it  ought  to  be  felt  by  the  mass  of  the 
female  population  on  the  meridian,  and  not  by  one  of  a  hundred. 

Another  hypothesis  is  that  the  courses  are  caused  by  a  state  of 
general  plethora  or  Tascular  fulness,  occurring  regularly  in  the  female, 
and  rendered  necessary  to  her  as  a  reproductive  or  childbearing  creature. 
Her  liability  to  pregnancy,  it  was  thought,  required  that  she  should 
habitually  produce  an  excess  of  blood,  so  that,  when  a  surplus  beyond 
the  requirements  of  her  own  constitution  should  be  demanded  by  the 
growing  embryo,  that  surplus  might  be  at  hand.  But  such  a  plethora 
would  be  inconvenient,  unless  it  was  reduced  by  menstruation,  or  gesta- 
tion, or  lactation;  hence  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  case  she  menstruates. 

To  say,  however,  that  the  woman  menstruates  from  a  necessity  to 
eliminate  a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  once  a  month,  is  merely  to  pre- 
sent the  proposition  in  another  form;  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  she 
menstruates  because  she  menstruates. 

The  fact  is  that  all  sorts  of  women  are  regular,  whether  plethoric  or 
not.  There  are  even  some  of  them  who  menstruate,  though  quite  hy- 
drsemical,  or  to  a  certain  extent  bloodless. 

You  do  not  prevent  a  female  from,  having  her  returns  next  Monday 
because  you  take  fifteen  ounces  of  blood  from  her  arm  to-day,  Satur- 
day ;  but  you  certainly  do  remove  her  hypersemia  by  so  doing.  I  have 
bled  many  women  just  before  the  return  of  the  courses,  without  check- 
ing or  at  all  hindering  their  regularity.  The  physiological  laws  of 
menstruation  are  not  to  be  broken  or  prevented  by  any  such  act  of  re- 
^  ducing  the  mass  of  the  woman's  blood.  Besides,  there  are  many  thin, 
scrawny  women  who  lose  much  greater  quantities  at  the  time  of  being 
unwell  than  the  robust,  and  fat,  and  florid  people  whom  you  would  sup- 
pose to  yield  a  vast  quantity.  There  are  even  women,  while  laboring 
under  severe  chronical  disorders,  such  as  shall  at  last  bring  them  to  the 
grave,  who  nevertheless  menstruate  quite  regularly  and  plentifully, 
until  a  late  period  of  their  decline.  I  say  this  of  some  women,  not  of 
the  generality,  for  so  delicate  are  the  machinery  and  working  of  this 
catamenial  office,  that  in  multitudes  of  the  sex,  the  slightest  thing  that 
can  touch  the  health  to  disturb  it,  puts  to  instant  flight  all  this  power 
of  life. 

Do  you  imagine,  then,  that  a  state  of  general  plethora  can  be  assumed 
as  the  cause  of  menstruation  ?    I  should  think  not. 

The  next  idea  was  that  a  local  plethora,  or  turgescence  of  the  vascu- 
lar apparatus  of  the  reproductive  organs,  is  the  cause  of  the  menstrua; 
and  that  some  unknown  necessity,  some  unknown  force  caused  this  local 
plethora  to  rise  to  such  a  height  as  to  produce  the  outward  sign  of  the 
menstrual  act,  in  the  visible  flow  of  blood  from  the  genitalia. 
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Now,  this  is  a  true  doctrine,  as  far  m  it  states  the  fact,  viz.,  that  a 
local  plethora  or  hypersemia,  occurring  at  stated  periods,  is  the  cause 
of  the  menstrual  hemorrhage ;  hut  what  is  this  unknown  force  ?  what 
this  power  that  recuperates  itself  for  every  lunar  period  ?  The  solution 
of  this  question  is  the  solution  of  the  long  difficulty,  and  I  shall  proceed 
to  lay  it  before  you,  with  certain  premises,  however,  because  I  wish  to 
inatmct  yon,  not  to  dogmatise  with  you.  If  I  should  say,  in  a  few 
words,  that  the  local  plethora  is  the  result  of  the  physiological  function 
of  ovulation,  which  is  a  vital  paroxysm, 'Common  to  all  reproducing 
creatures,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  I  should  merely  dogmatize  for  . 
you  ;  if  I  can  lay  before  you  the  arguments  by  which  I  have  been  con- 
vinced, I  shall  be  more  likely  to  lead  you  to  the  conviction  of  what  I 
deem  a  most  essential  truth. 

If  you  should  pick  up  a  pebble  on  the  shore,  or  a  handful  of  sand ; 
if  you  should  break  off  a  bit  of  stone  from  one  of  the  great  rocky  strata 
of  the  earth ;  or,  if  you  take  in  your  hand  some  salt,  or  a  piece  of  glass, 
or  a  bar  of  iron,  or  an  ingot  of  silver  or  gold,  and  carefully  examine 
them,  and  inquire  into  the  laws  of  their  production  and  continuance  in 
a  present  condition,  it  will  be  easjp  to  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  they 
are  destitute  of  life,  of  sensibility,  of  appetency,  and  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing or  generating  their  like,  and  altogether  without  organization ; 
and  that  they  are,  in  short,  inorganic  bodies,  controlled  only  by  the 
laws  of  the  cohesive,  elective,  and  gravitating  attractions.  If  now  you 
take  into  your  hand  a  butterfly,  or  the  smallest  creeping  thing,  or  infu- 
sorial creature,  or  any  plant,  blossom,  or  seed,  or  whatsoever  thing  that 
is  endowed  with  life — ^with  life-force,  you  will  perceive  at  once  the  differ- 
ence between  it  and  the  inorganic  masses  that  possess  only  the  brute 
force  of  matter ;  but  if  you  attempt  to  set  down  in  plain  words  the 
differences  betwixt  inorganic  and  living  organic  matters,  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  difficult  is  the  task.  Indeed,  it  is  in  some  in- 
stances impossible  for  the  naturalist  to  decide  at  what  point,  in  a  series, 
the  organic  ceases  and  the  inorganic  nature  begins ;  and  there  are  cer- 
tain bodies,  whose  place  has  not  even  yet  been  ascertained,  as  whether 
belonging  to  the  mineral,  or  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Bnrdach,  at  page  128,  vol.  iv.  of  the  Phyiiology^  says :  ''  When  a 
mass  which  is  homogeneous  as  to  its  substance,  develops  antagonistic 
forces  throughout  its  extent,  and  flows,  and  becomes  fixed  in  certain 
determinate  directions,  the  result  of  such  motion  is  erystaUizatianj  or 
the  acquisition  of  a  regular  form,  which  is  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  mixture,  and  accomplished  by  means  of  the  proper  motions.  The 
crystal  is,  therefore,  the  permanent  expression  of  the  moving  forces;  in 
'  it,  motion  has  become  rest  and  permanent  extension  :  activity  is  meta- 
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inorphosed  into  a  corresponding  existence;  it  is  extinguished  as  motion, 
and  is  now  only  manifested  as  cohesion,"  &c. 

Neither  Mr.  Bardach's  views,  as  above  set  forth,  nor  the  opinion  that 
organic  matter  is  characterized  by  the  binary  combination  of  its  elements, 
while  a  ternary,  or  quaternary  combination  produces  animal  or  organic 
matter,  can  be  considered  as  removing  the  difficulty  in  deciding  where, 
in  matter,  organic  and  inorganic  natures  are  to  be  trenchantly  divided ; 
but  we  are  left  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  not  actually  a  hiatus,  or 
a  limitrophic  distinction,  but  rather  that  they  mutually  pass  into  each 
other  upon  the  confines  of  both.  The  philosophic  poet  Lucretius  stum- 
bled over  the  same  difficulty  that  lies  in  our  way  at  the  present  moment. 

Ignoratnr  enim  qusB  sit  natura  animal, 
Nata  Bit,  an  contra  nascentibus  insinnetur. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  reproductive  force  is  the  eminently  dis- 
criminating and  characterizing  force  as  betwixt  the  organic  and  the  in- 
organic bodies,  since  it  is  clear  that  the  ponderable  bodies,  as  the  metala, 
alkalies,  earths,  and  gases,  are  incapable  of  reproduction  ;  whereas,  all 
living  or  organized  bodies  are  but  the  repetitions  or  reproduedons  of 
forms  and  forces  with  which  their  archetypes  were  endowed,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  present  cosmic  order  and  arrangement. 

Mr.  Burdach's  extract,  above  given,  would  seem  to  warrant  the 
opinion  that  there  is  this  difference:  viz.,  that  in  inorganic  bodies, 
the  cessation  of  molecular  motions  gives  them  a  permanency  and  at»> 
bility,  contemporary  with  the  globe  itself;  while  in  organic  matters, 
the  cessation  of  motions  is  the  signal  for  the  final  dissipation  of  their 
elementary  materials.  The  one  being  permanent  as  the  world,  and  the 
other  unstable,  transitory,  vanishing  like  the  morning  dew,  perishable 
as  the  new-mown  grass,  or  like  the  flower  that  comes  up  and  is  cut 
down. 

You  ought,  however,  to  remark  that  the  Divine  Author  of  the  world 
has  so  ordered  his  laws,  that  the  fleeting  and  evanescent  form  of  living 
beings  is,  after  all,  as  permanent  as  creation  itself,  and  that,  while  we 
are  in  our  own  persons  such  perishing  creatures,  we  are  permanent,  I 
had  almost  said  immortal,  as  a  genus,  or  a  kind — ^who  have  been  pre- 
sent here  since  the  beginning,  and  are  destined  to  exist  as  long  as  the 
inorganic  materials  upon  which  we  tread  shall  endure.  Does  it  not 
seem,  then,  that  God  has  impressed  upon  our  nature  a  great  Force,  a 
great  principle  of  extension  in  time,  and  in  space ;  one  which  insures 
our  permanency  ?  Judge,  then,  what  must  be  the  amazing  power  and 
necessity  of  that  law,  or  that  Force  upon  which  the  conservation  here, 
the  permanency  of  the  genus  depends  and  alone  depends! 
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Bat,  if  tbe  Creator  has  fenced  hia  genera  aboat  with  snch  strong 
bonds  as  these,  then  it  cannot  be  but  that  those  bonds  and  laws  are 
worthy  of  the  close  contemplation  of  the  medical  Student,  since  all 
their  deviations,  whether  as  exaggerated  in  intensity,  or  whether  as 
feeble  and  imperfect  in  action,  must  exert  a  potent  influence  on  the 
health  and  secoritj  of  the  individual.  But  if  the  physician  should  be 
able  to  know  and  understand  these  laws,  he  would  be  better  prepared 
to  provide  the  remedies  for  all  the  results  of  such  disordered  or  inter- 
rupted action ! 

Take  farther  into  consideration  the  thought  that,  .if  these  laws  are 
really  so  potent  as  to  keep  us  forever  here  upon  the  earth  as  mankmd, 
so  that  the  earth  cannot  become  again  a  wilderness,  the  abode  of  only 
inferior  creatures,  must  it  not  be  that  similar  laws  and  sanctions  are 
provided  for  the  conservation  of  all  other  forms  of  existence  ?  Do  you 
not,  therefore,  perceive  that  each  blade  of  grass,  each  tender  blossom, 
or  branching  oak,  or  lofty  pine,  or  trailing  vine,  repeats  itself  by  means 
of  the  same  Force,  from  age  to  age  ? — so  that  the  modest  violet,  peep- 
ing with  its  blue  petals  and  yellow  anthers  from  its  shelter  of  dewy 
leaves,  is  in  fact  as  durable  as  time  itself?  and  that  its  perpetuity  is 
secured  by  the  same  force  that  perpetuates  us,  and  all  creatures  besides? 
Every  grain  of  wheat,  every  kernel,  every  seed  contains  a  germ ;  every 
egg  of  the  smallest  aphis,  the  tiniest  sparrow,  the  tallest  ostrich,  has  a 
g^rm  within  it.  All  the  spawn  of  fishes  contains  in  each  granule  a 
gerBU  If  you  put  a  quart  of  distilled  water  in  an  open  vessel  upon 
year  window-sill,  it  will  soon  be  teeming  with  living  infusorials,  whose 
invisible  germs  float  on  every  breeze  through  the  air,  and  which,  when 
deposited  in  the  vase,  evolve  themselves  and  become  instinct  with  life 
and  motion*  All  the  mammalia  are  likewise  reproduced  from  germs 
ccmtained  within  true  vitellary  bodies  or  eggs.  The  egg  of  a  barn- 
door fowl  is  not  more  perfectly  an  egg  than  is  the  microscopic  egglet 
you  find  in  the  Graafian  follicle  of  a  cow,  a  mare,  a  sheep,  a  dog,  or  a 
whale.  Each  egg  consists  not  only  of  its  germ,  but  its  yolk,  which  is 
the  pabulum  or  aliment  of  the  germ.  The  viviparous  creatures  require 
but  a  small  quantity  of  yolk  about  the  germ,  because  the  embryo  soon 
attaches  itself  to  the  living  solid  of  the  mother ;  the  oviparous  creatures 
require  a  large  amount  of  vitellary  matter ;  for  the  embryotrophic  wants 
of  the  germ  are  great,  and  the  amount  of  yolk  must  be  conformable 
to  the  whole  wants  of  the  embryo.  The  germ  in  the  egg  of  a  humming 
bird  is  as  large,  probably,  as  that  in  a  cassowary's  egg ;  but  the  hum- 
ming bird,  when  leaving  its  shell,  is  incomparably  smaller  than  the 
young  of  a  cassowary  or  ostrich.  Hence  the  embryotrophic  wants  of 
the  latter  are  supplied  by  a  vast  quantity  of  materials,  and  those  of 
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the  former  by  a  few  grains  only  of  the  same  sort  of  reprodaetive 
matter. 

The  germ  of  a  whale  of  eighty  feet  in  length  is  not  larger,  probably, 
than  that  of  a  perch.  But  the  placental  life  of  the  balsena  enables  it 
to  evolve  its  young  of  the  length  of  twenty  feet  or  more  before  it  is 
born ;  while  the  spawn  of  the  perch  or  salmon  is  not  larger  than  the 
head  of  a  pin,  and  its  embryo  of  a  conformable  magnitude. 

I  have  now  to  ask  you  to  inquire  whether  these  ova,  in  all  the  living 
tribes,  whether  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  kind,  are  produced  contino- 
ously,  or  at  stated  times.  How  is  it  ?  But  why  should  I  ask  yon  to 
make  this  inquiry,  since  I  know  that  yon  have  already  made  it,  and  are 
well  informed  upon  the  point  ? 

Yon  know  when  to  go  into  the  gardens,  in  the  early  spring,  to  soften 
the  soil  and  prepare  it  for  planting.  You  know  when  the  farmer  mows, 
and  when  he  reaps  his  harvest.  You  know  when  the  lambs  of  the 
flock  are  yeaned ;  when  the  roses  and  tulips,  when  the  migratory  birds 
and  fishes,  produce  their  young.  How  often  does  the  germ  production 
take  place  ?  Once  a  year.  The  flight  of  the  pigeon,  the  migration 
of  the  swallow,  the  annual  arrival  on  our  coasts  of  the  shad,  the  her- 
ring, and  the  salmon,  and  cod ;  the  bursting  of  the  leaf-buds  of  the 
forest ;  the  springing  up  of  the  grasses  and  flowers  in  the  vernal  sea- 
son, are  facts  known  to  you,  and  which  have  taught  you  that  germ  pro- 
duction is  not  continuous  and  progressive,  but  paroxysmal  and  periodicaL 
But  if,  throughout  all  nature,  we  find  that  germ  production  is  a  perio- 
dical occasion,  a  vital  paroxysm,  why  do  we  hesitate  to  believe  that  we 
also  live  under  the  same  universal  sole  law  of  reproduction?  As  well  sup- 
pose half  a  dozen  different  principles  of  gravitation,  or  of  cohesive  or  elec- 
tive attraction,  as  a  variety  of  reproductive  principles;  there  is  bat 
one,  which  is  omne  vivum  ex  ovOj  and  the  ovum  is  produced  not  con- 
tinuously but  paroxysmally. 

While  I  am  considering  the  subject  of  the  periodicity  of  germ  pro- 
duction, I  shall  take  the  occasion  to  call  your  attention,  more  particu- 
larly, to  a  wonderful  scene  that  is  annually  presented  in  the  United 
States.  I  allude  to  the  annual  rush,  into  the  American  rivers,  of  the 
different  tribes  of  migratory  fishes  that  force  their  way  from  the  ocean 
into  the  mouths  of  our  streams,  and  which,  ascending  as  near  as  they 
may  towards  the  head  waters,  find  at  length  the  suitable  places  for 
depositing  their  spawn,  or  in  plain  English  for  laying  their  eggs,  each 
one  of  which  contains  a  germ.  The  fishermen  of  the  Potomac  and  of 
the  rivers  of  North  Carolina  not  unfrequently  catch  at  a  single  haul 
as  many  as  a  million  herrings,  while  vast  quantities  of  shad  are  also 
captured  in  all  the  rivers  of  th%  Atlantic  American  eoast    In  the 
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•pawning  season,  the  salmon  in  the  Oregon  rivers  are  so  abundant  as 
actually  to  check  in  a  degree  the  current  of  the  streams,  as  we  learn 
from  the  traTeller  Mackensie,  as  well  as  from  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clark. 
The  annnal  visitation  of  the  shad  takes  place,  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year.  They  come  down  from  beneath  the  arctic  ice 
and  strike  our  coast  north  of  Camaveral,  entering  first  the  rivers  of 
Georgia,  where  they  are  seen  sometimes  about  the  20th  of  January. 
They  next  and  in  succession  explore  the  waters  of  the  Carolinas, 
Yirginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  entering  the  streams  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  in  the  month  of  March,  and  so  on, 
at  later  and  still  kter  times  of  arriving,  until  the  migration  is  over. 
Millions  are  consumed  as  fresh  food,  and  an  immense  number  put  up  as 
salt  fish  for  later  consumption  and  for  exportation.  It  is  rare  to  find 
one  of  them  in  the  waters  that  run  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Thousands 
of  millioniiof  herrings  annually  pursue  die  same  course.  Most  of  the 
herring  are  said  to  come  from  the  shores  of  Spitsbergen  and  the  Green- 
land ice.  They  divide  into  two  immense  streams,  one  of  which  proceeds 
downwards  near  the  coast  of  Europe,  and  the  other  by  way  of  Labra- 
dor, and  ao  south,  until  their  instinct  teaches  them  the  time  is  at  hand 
for  securing  the  repipductive  product,  when  they  turn  to  the  river 
months  and  ascend  to  the  shallows  where  they  may  spawn. 

Now  this  vast  migration  through  many  hundred  leagues  of  trackless 
D,  is  compelled  by  an  instinctive  Force,  which  is  a  part  of,  or  at 
,  attached  to,  the  reproductive  Force,  just  as  the  commencement  of 
the  nest  for  the  mocking  bird,  or  the  darkening  of  the  aureole  for  the 
impregnated  woman,  is  a  part  of  that  force.  That  instinctive  force  it 
is  which  causes  them  to  ascend  to  the  shallows  where  the  sun's  vivi- 
fying light  and  the  augmented  temperature  of  the  waters,  at  the 
proper  season,  may  perfect  the  evolution  and  exclusion  of  the  embryo 
fishes. 

In  all  the  bony  fishes,  the  male  is  destitute  of  any  copulative  appa- 
ratus ;  and  hence  his  only  function  is  to  follow  the  female,  in  order  to 
shed  his  fecundating  secretion  over  the  places  where  her  germs  are 
deposited ;  and  his  voyage  of  hundreds  of  leagues  is  a  compulsory  one, 
under  the  stimulation  of  that  great  reproductive  Life-Force.  Once  a 
year  he  returns  from  his  distant  feeding-ground  '^  in  number  number- 
less,** to  perform  this  great  act  for  the  conservation  of  the  genus.  It 
is  in  a  staccato,  not  a  sostenuto  movement  that  this  great  hymn  of 
nature  is  performed.  Could  I  possibly  cite  a  stronger  case  to  show 
the  periodical,  paroxysmal,  pulsatory  nature  of  the  great  reproductive 
f miction? 

In  like  manner,  the  herds  of  the  Buffalo  on  the  great  western  prairies, 
26 
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ten  thousand  in  a  herd,  wander  from  the  Internal  Provinoes  to  the  banks 
of  the  Saskatchawan,  annnall  j  repeating  the  same  scene ;  and  so  it  is 
with  the  moose,  the  elk,  the  deer,  bear,  wolf,  fox,  and  martin ;  it  is  so 
with  the  saurians,  the  chelonians,  the  ophidians ;  with  every  animal, 
and  every  vegetable ;  why  should  it  not  be  thus  with  the  woman  ?  It 
is  thus.  Her  term  is  mensual,  theirs  is  annual ;  she  has  the  repro- 
ductive paroxysm  every  twenty-eighth  day ;  they  once  a  year.  Some 
of  the  domestic  animals  have  it  every  forty-fifth  day ;  and  the  vibration 
is  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  subject 
of  it. 

A  healthy  woman  matures,  and  deposits  an  ovum  every  twenty-eighth 
day,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  that  of  forty-five  years ;  failing  only  in 
case  of  pregnancy  and  lactation,  and  sometimes  not  even  then.  She 
sometimes  suffers  an  arrest  of  the  force  during  lactation;  yet,  in  the 
majority,  even  that  arrest  is  but  of  short  duration,  and  in  many  it  does 
not  take  place  at  alL  The  closing  stage  of  the  process  of  maturing 
and  depositing,  or  discharging  the  ovum,  is  attended  with  a  discharge 
of  bloody  fluid  from  the  genitalia,  which  is  called  menstruation,  because 
it  takes  place  once  a  month.  That  bloody  fluid  exudes  from  vessels 
on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  womb,  which  has  become  engorged  in  comaon 
and  along  with  the  ovary,  and  which  by  this  discharge  is  relieved  of  its 
hyperemia. 

Such  is  the  opinion  I  entertain ;  such  is  the  opinion  I  desire  that 
you  should  hold.  It  is  fouiided  on  evidence  too  strong  to  be  reuated ; 
for  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  concerned  in  establishing  it  have  left 
no  peg  to  hang  a  doubt  upon,  so  thorough  and  so  diligent  has  been  the 
care  to  fenoe  it  about  both  by  reasoning  and  facts.  G.  D.  M. 
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aentlemen :  I  hope  you  are  not  already  fatigued  with  the  discursive 
method  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  the  periodicity  of  germ  production 
and  deposit,  throughout  the  two  kingdoms  of  nature,  vegetable  and 
animal.  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  speak  so,  since  this  very  periodicity 
has  for  twenty-five  hundred  years  been  a  stumbling-block  to  theseefcera 
in  this  path  of  inquiry ;  and  since,  if  it  be  truly  observable  in  all  eres^ 
tures  besides,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  established  for  our  raee,  aa 
well  as  for  them.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  that,  in  the  economy  of 
the  human  female,  as  in  all  the  other  creatures,  there  is  provided  aa 
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organ  for  the  eyolntion  of  germs,  and  that  these  germs  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  means  of  any  other  of  the  tissues  or  organs  of  which  any 
animal  or  vegetable  consists.  This  organ  is  the  ovary.  In  the  woman, 
there  are  two  ovaries,  oval-compressed  bodies,  each  about  an  inch  in 
length,  by  half  an  inch  in  depth,  and  a  third  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
But  the  sise  of  the  ovary  differs  in  different  women,  bein|^  in  some 
larger,  and  in  others  smaller  than  the  above-mentioned  average.  Each 
ovary  is  attached  to  an  angle  of  the  womb,  by  means  of  the  ligament 
of  the  ovary,  which  is  a  cylindrical  cord,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  more  or  less,  and  as  large  as  a  small  quilL  Each  ovary  lies 
behind  the  Fallopian  tube  and  round  ligament,  and  is  inclosed  within 
the  peritoneal  or  broad  ligament,  which  gives  it  its  covering,  or  indu- 
uom*  Inside  of  this  indnsium,  or  peritoneal  covering,  is  found  the 
fibrous  strong  coat,  or  delimitary  membrane  of  the  ovary,  which  being 
taken  off,  nothing  is  left  save  the  stroma,  or  ovarian  substance,  con- 
taining the  Graafian  vesicles,  or  Graafian  follicles,  or  Graafian  cells,  A 
they  are  indiscriminately  called. 

The  stroma  of  the  ovary  is  produced  by  the  ovaric  artery  and  nerve. 
I  say  produced  by  them,  for  it  was  originally  evolved  by  them,  and  is 
constantly  fed  and  maintained  in  its  generical  sise,  weight,  and  func- 
tional power  by  them,  as  the  source  whence  are  derived  all  the  accretions 
required  by  the  momentary  waste,  detritus,  or  life-combustion  of  its 
molecoles.  What  a  curious  speculation  it  is  that  this  long,'  wandering 
ovaric  artery,  and  spermatic  nerve,  should  be  the  only  artery,  and  only 
nerve  in  the  whole  economy  capable  of  producing  viullui  or  yelk 
matter ;  for,  after  all  that  can  be  said,  they  do  produce  it,  and  they 
alone.  IfuUam  rem  e  nihilo  gigni^  divinitu%  unquamy  is  a  dogma  much 
older  than  Lucretius. 

The  ovary  being  endowed  with  the  power  of  producing  ritellus  as  in 
the  ostrich,  where  a  vast  quantity  is  evolved,  and  in  the  female  of  our 
race,  where  the  quantity  is  so  small  that  a  good  doublet  is  necessary  to 
find,  and  a  good  microscope  to  observe  it  afterwards,  it  is  also  endowed 
with  the  power  of  producing  germs,  of  which  vitellns  or  yelk  is  the 
sustaining  principle,  or  aliment,  or  cytoblastema.  Even  if  the  true 
germ  be  indeed  Rudolph  Wagner's  germinal  spot  {fnaeiJa  germina- 
ttva\  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  nudeole  of  the  cell,  while  the 
germinal  vesicle  is  the  nucleus,  and  the  vitellary  membrane  of  the  yelk 
the  cell  itself,  filled  with  its  cell  contents  or  vitellus,  still,  it  holds  good 
that  the  whole  product,  macula,  vesicle,  and  vitellus,  are  products  of  the 
ovarian  stroma,  and  that  nothing  of  the  nature  of  an  animal  concrete, 
save  the  stroma,  could  produce  it.  Hence  the  stroma  is  truly  the  ger- 
miferous  or  germiparous  organ ;  and  hence,  also,  the  dogma  that  I  deem 
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true,  stroma  is  the  %exual  tiitue,  nay  it  is  sex,  as  I  said  in  one  of  my 
former  letters. 

The  origin  of  germs  is  a  subject  that  might  well  fill  the  mind  with 
amazement.  It  is  so  difficult  to  come  at,  that  the  strangest  hypotheses 
have  been  forced  into  the  service  of  its  explanation.  Lucretiua  says  : 
^'  Semper  enim  partus  duplici  de  semine  constat."  Lib.  ir.  But  this 
epigenetic  notion  could  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  reason,  and  henoe 
the  doctrine  of  ova,  or  germs,  must  be  resorted  to,  and  the  dogma  of 
omne  vivum  ex  ovo  must  be  brought  in  to  take  its  place. 

Supposing  it  true,  and  established  as  truth,  that  all  life  proceeds  from 
germs,  or  ova,  still,  the  aching  void  of  an  unsatisfied  reason  remaios 
unfilled ;  wherefore,  it  has  been  averred  that  all  germs,  or  ova,  were 
original  creations — each  thing  living  at  this  hour  having  proceeded  from 
a  germ  which  was  included  within  the  germ  of  its  antecedent,  back  as 
^ar  as  the  original  creation ;  so  that  the  ova  in  the  ovary  of  Eve  con- 
tained the  ova  or  germs  of  the  whole  human  race  down  to  the  present 
day,  as  well  as  all  that  shall  hereafter  exist,  and  so  of  aU  descent,  or 
generation.  This  evolution  doctrine  was  opposed  by  the  Pythagorean 
idea  of  a  palingenesis,  or  metempsychosis,  under  whicb  notion  yon  are 
to  suppose  that  the  animating  principle  that  has  heretofore  animated 
the  bodies  of  the  living,  seeks  a  new  union  with  organizable  matter, 
upon  the  dissolution  of  its  last  tabernacle,  and  carries  on  the  new  ero- 
Itition  until  again  displaced,  and  set  free  to  make  new  combinations. 

M.  Huschke,  by  way  of  satisfying  our  insatiable  hunger  and  thirst 
after  truth  on  this  point,  proposes  what  seems  a  very  ingenious  opinimi. 
It  is  extremely  difficult,  certainly,  to  conceive  how  the  plastic  and  meta- 
bolic forces  of  a  cell,  or  its  nucleus  or  germ,  could  first  be  imputed  to 
the  germinal  spot  {macula  germinativa).  To  do  so,  the  mind  most  m^ 
cept  the  idea  of  a  new  creative  force,  a  force  to  create  the  germ,  and 
launch  it  on  its  career  of  development  and  power.  Such  a  metaphysical 
stumbling-block  is  always  in  the  way  here.  We  have  little  diflicnlty 
in  accepting  the  doctrine  of  reproduction  by  gemmation,  and  by  scissioiiy 
for  we  can  readily  follow  out  Trembley*s  experiments  on  the  fresli- 
water  hydra,  or  polype,  and  comprehend  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  .tke 
reason  and  judgment,  how  a  hydra  can  be  reproduced  by  scission,  bj 
gemmation,  or  by  evolution ;  at  least  there  is  a  much  smaller  earet^  or 
hiatus  in  the  facts  and  the  rationale.  Now,  M.  Huschke  supposes  what 
I  do  not  know  that  he  has  a  histological  right  to  suppose,  videlicet^  that 
the  ovarian  stroma  contains,  and  essentially  consists  of,  acini,  and  that 
an  acinus  being,  by  a  physiological  process,  cast  out  of  its  gangoe  in 
the  ovary,  carries  away  with  it  the  plastic  and  metabolic  forces  diat 
enable  it  to  become  a  new  ovule ;  just  as  a  bud  from  a  plum  or  cherry 
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tree  may  carry  away  wHh  it  to  another  tree  on  which  it  is  engrafted  all 
the  pecaliar  forces  that  enable  it  to  bear  plums  or  cherries,  on  a  new 
mad  diiFerent  stock. 

By  this  method  of  M.  Hoschke's,  you  see,  we  are  absolved  from  the 
whole  difficulty  of  the  discussion,  for,  under  such  a  view  of  the  case, 
diere  is  no  necessity  to  imagine  a  new  creation,  an  epigenesis  or  a 
IMdingenesis,  but  we  have  a  series  of  successive  evolutions,  or  rather 
extensions,  or  propagations,  or  perhaps  we  might  venture  to  say  scissions 
or  gemmations  of  living  matter,  extending  downwards  in  time  from  the 
acinus  in  the  ovary  of  our  common  mother  Eve  to  that  which  exists  in 
every  female  now  living,  or  that  shall  hereafter  live  on  the  globe. 
Under  this  view,  further,  we  might  conceive  that  Eve  is  not  yet  dead, 
hat  that  by  her  adni  she  still  lives  in  extension,  after  having  evolved, 
in  the  six  thousand  years,  all  the  bodies  of  all  her  descendants. 

Such  is  the  inference  from  the  theory  that  the  stroma  is  aciniferous. 
I,  however,  do  not  know  that  the  stroma  is  aciniferous.  True,  I  have 
many  times  observed,  in  the  microscope,  the  myriads  of  granular  bodies 
which  both  Martin  Barry  and  Gerber  describe  as  visible  in  a  particle 
of  stroma.  Still,  I  do  not  know  whether  those  puncta  be  really  acini 
or  not.  If  they  be  not  acini,  of  course  M.  Huscbke's  theory  falls  to 
the  ground.  Certainly,  however,  it  is  a  very  pleasant  hypothesis,  since 
it  saves  us  from  the  rude  difficulty  of  imagining  a  germ  created  by  com- 
mon physiological  law  and  without  miracle.  If  you  should  plant  a  Lom- 
bardy  poplar,  or  vine,  or  willow,  your  son  who  should  plant  a  slip  cut 
from  it  might  propagate  his  vine,  and  so  on  with  his  son,  and  to  the 
BilHonth  generation  of  your  children.  It  is  no  wonder  to  see  the  cut- 
tmgs  grow;  but  to  make  a  creature,  de  novo  ! — ^that  is  the  hardest  thing 
in  reason  or  philosophy.  Hence  M.  Huscbke's  hypothesis  is  a  very 
agreeable  one.  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  lay  the  doctrine  before  you, 
iftd  shall  leave  you  to  your  own  reflections  upon  it,  begging  you  to 
arrive  at  your  own  conclusions. 

Let  me  add  that  Oken  declares,  in  so  many  words,  that  '^  there  are 
only  two  kinds  of  generation  in  the  world.  The  creation  proper,  and 
the  propagation  that  is  sequent  thereupon,  or  the  generatio  originaria 
and  teetciuZana.  No  organisation  has  been  consequently  created  of 
larger  sise  than  an  infusorial  point.  No  organisation  is  nor  has  one 
ever  been  created  which  is  not  microscopic.  Whatever  is  larger  has 
not  been  created,  but  developed.*' 

**  Man  has  not  been  created,  but  developed.  So  the  Bible  itself 
teaches  us.  God  did  not  make  man  out  of  nothing;  but  took  an  ele- 
mental body  then  existing,  an  Earthy  clod,  or  carbon ;  moulded  it  into 
lann,  thus  making  use  of  water;  and  breathed  into  it  life,  namely,  atr, 
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whereby  galvanism  or  the  vital  process  arose."  {Phyno-PhtloMophy^ 
p.  192.) 

At  different  times,  I  have  exhibited  to  yon,  and  great  numbers  of  the 
class  have  come  down  into  the  rotunda  to  look  at  it,  the  yelk  taken  from 
the  ovary  of  the  cow,  as  well  as  that  from  the  ewe.  Yon  remember  that 
the  ovarian  vesicle  was  punctured  with  a  lancet,  and  the  drop  of  liquid 
which  spirted  from  the  incision  being  collected  on  a  lamina  of  glass  an4 
placed  under  the  microscope,  the  yelk,  containing  its  germinal  vesicle 
and  macula,  was  shown  you  in  one  of  Chevalier's  microscopes.  This 
yelk  ball  was  contained  within  Graaff's  vesicle,  which  I  had  opened 
with  the  point  of  the  lancet.  Graaff's  vesicle  has  two  coats :  an  inner 
one,  and  an  outer  one  which  contains  the  inner  one — sphere  within 
sphere ;  but  both  the  sphered  are  buried  beneath  the  fibrons  coat  or 
albuginea  of  the  ovary.  The  albuginea  itself  is  contained  beneath  the 
indusium  or  the  peritoneal  coat. 

This  statement,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  ova  of 
birds  and  fishes,  and  frogs,  &c.,  are  discharged  without  the  intervention 
of  the  male,  or  any  antecedent  sexual  conflict,  ought  to  convince  any 
one  that  the  fecundation  of  ova  does  not  take  place  within,  but  outside 
of  the  ovaria ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  ova  must  escape  from  the  ovaria 
previous  to  the  impregnating  act.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  physiologieal 
function  of  the  ovary  to  mature  and  discharge  its  ova,  in  order  that  Uiey 
may  be  afterwards  haply  fecundated.  If  you  admit  that  this  statement 
is  a  correct  one,  then  you  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  spontaneous  expnl* 
sion  of  ova,  or  the  ovi-poriU  Admitting  the  ovi-posit  as  a  law  of  the 
reproductive  force,  then  the  question  arises  again,  is  this  an  irregular 
or  a  regular  and  periodical  function  ?  I  have  shown  that  thron^ont 
all  living  nature  it  is  periodical,  not  continual,  not  irregular,  not  aoci* 
dental.     I  see  no  bar  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  so  in  woman. 

M.  Negrier,  of  Angers,  M.  Gendrin,  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  M.  Biseboff, 
and,  more  than  everybody  else.  Dr.  Pouchet,  of  Rouen,  have  taken 
pains  to  observe  the  state  of  the  ovaria  in  women  who  have  died  during 
or  soon  after  the  act  of  menstruation.  They  have  all  found  that,  at 
that  crisis,  the  ovary  exhibits  a  mark  on  its  surface,  a  bloody  spot,  a 
hole,  a  pore — ^into  which  can  be  pressed  the  point  of  a  probe.  Sneli 
mark  is  found  only  in  coincidence  with  the  act  of  menstmation  or  with 
the  period  of  sexual  excitement  in  the  inferior  animals.  This  hole,  this 
pore,  leads  to  an  expanded  crypt,  filled  with  a  minute  clot  of  blood :  if 
the  ovary  be  split  with  a  scalpel,  conducting  the  incision  so  as  to  out 
through  the  pore,  it  will  be  found  to  lay  open  a  Graafian  follicle,  from 
which  the  egg  has  escaped  through  its  pore-like  hila,  just  as  it  happens  in 
the  ovary  of  the  bird.    These  appearances  are  seen  whenever  an  ovary  is 
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•zamined  during  or  shortly  after  a  menatmatioii.  Yqq  may  remember 
that  I  showed  yoa  each  an  one  in  the  ofary  of  a  young  woman  who  died 
shortly  after  her  menstrua,  and,  what  is  more,  I  showed  you  the  trace 
or  deatriz  of  the  menses  tlwt  preceded  that  last  one,  and  I  laid  it  open 
and  showed  yon  its  crypt  not  yet  closed  up  within,  though  healed  on  the 
outer  surface.  A  specimen  is  now  in  the  museum,  which  contabs  the 
uterus  of  a  young  person  who  died  suddenly  while  the  menstrua  were 
present :  the  uterus  still  contained  the  fluid,  and  the  pore  was  bloody. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  you  will  never  examine  the  internal  genitalia, 
nvder  such  circumstances,  without  finding  the  fresh  spot,  and  that  you 
will  not  find  it  under  any  other  circumstances.  All  this  has  been  so 
clearly  made  out  by  M.  N^grier,  and  particularly  by  M.  Ponchet, 
tiiat  it  is  a  loss  of  time  to  talk  about  it  by  way  of  proof  or  corro^ 
boration ;  and  I  really  suppose  that  he  who  does  not  see  and  admit 
the  doctrine  of  a  spontaneous  ovi-posit  coincident  with  menstruation 
must  dose  his  eyes  to  the  light,  and  deny  the  most  irrefragable  demon- 
stration. 

M.  Pouchet  has  recently,  1847,  put  forth  an  enlarged  edition  of  his 
treatise,  under  the  title  of  ThiarU  Pontive  de  VwmUUum  $panian6ej  et 
de  la  lieandation  de$  Mammtfire$  et  de  Veepice  humainej  basSe  $ur 
rebeervatiai^  de  taute  la  eSrie  animaie.  This  superb  work  is  accom- 
panied with  an  atlas,  in  quarto,  containing  twenty  exquisite  engravings, 
colored  after  nature,  and  exhibiting  the  appearances  in  the  faithfulest 
manner.  The  plates  are  twenty  in  number,  with  many  drawings  on 
each  one.  M.  Pouchet  shows,  in  Plate  XII.  and  Plate  XIII.,  the 
microscopic  appearances  of  the  vaginal  discharges  in  the  menstrual  and 
inter-menstrual  periods  of  the  female ;  discharges  that  consist  of  blood- 
disks,  mucus,  and  epithelium.  Plates  XIV.  and  XV.  exhibit  the  men- 
strua of  the  sow,  and  the  rabbit,  showing  that  the  sow  and  the  rabbit, 
at  the  tame  of  their  erotic  excitement,  which  is  regularly  periodical,  also 
discharge  a  fluid  consisting  of  mucus,  blood-corpuscles,  and  pavimented 
qiithelium.  I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  furnish  you,  in 
this  letter,  with  a  faithful  copy  of  these  b^utiful  engravings,  and  still 
more,  that  that  whde  philosophical  and  admirable  treatise  of  his  is  not 
in  the  hands  of  each  one  of  you. 

IL  Pouchet  assures  us,  at  page  262  of  his  work,  that  the  sow,  during 
its  menstruation,  **  exhibits  in  the  vagina  a  rose  tint,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  mucus ;  the  microscope  shows  that  this  discharge  is  composed  of 
fragments  of  epithelium,  whether  pavimented  or  cylindrical,  globules  of 
mucus,  and  also  a  very  small  proportion  of  blood-corpuscles."  His 
figures,  representing  these  appearances  in  the  rabbit  and  the  sow,  do 
not  diflbrfrom  those  representbg  the  catamenial  discharges  in  the 
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hnman  female,  except  in  tlie  propoitioii  of  the  blood-4i^  wUch  in  ibm 
latter  are  vaatly  more  abundant.  He  declares  that  the  womb  below  the 
bifurcation  ie  highly  red  and  injected|  and  the  comua  as  well.  M. 
Pouchet  has  observed  similar  appearances,  at  the  period  of  the  on-posity 
in  many  other  mammals.  He  insists  that,  as  it  is  more  than  soft* 
ciently  proved  that  the  period  of  ovulation,  in  the  mammifers,  coinddM 
with  that  of  the  periodical  excitement,  it  is  equally  evident  that  similar 
phenomena  rule  the  physiology  of  die  female,  at  the  ovi-posit,  in  tlie 
human  being.     Page  267. 

I  deem  it  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  obeeiw 
vations  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  of  London,  M.  Gendrtn  and  M.  N^grier, 
and  M.  Raciborski,  in  France,  on  the  subject  of  a  spontaneoos  ovda* 
tion  and  deposit  in  the  human  female.  All  these  writers,  however 
valuable  their  contributions  on  this  point  of  human  physiology,  hav« 
but  sketched  and  hinted  at  the  subject,  in  comparison  with  the  laborioua 
researches  and  fine  suite  of  reasonings  of  M.  Pouchet  as  \o  diis  great 
physiological  act.  It  is  to  him  that  we  are  most  deeply  indebted  for  dear 
views ;  yet  the  name  of  M.  N^grier,  of  Angers,  is  also  to  be  held  up 
and  honored  by  all  physicians  for  his  most  valuable  work,  which,  thonj^ 
it  be  less  full  and  complete  than  M.  Pouchet's,  yet  is  highly  meritorw 
ous,  since  it  is  to  him  we  owe  much  of  the  early  light  thrown  upon  our 
path.  Dr.  Letheby  supposes  he  found  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  of  two 
different  women,  who  died  in  hospitals  while  menstruating,  the  traa 
ovarian  ovules.  If  these  observations  of  his  are  correct,  then  you  haTa 
in  them  evidence  on  which  you  may  rest  the  opinion  that  the  ovulatiom 
may  be  completed  before  the  sanguine  sign  of  the  menstrual  act  haa 
disappeared.  In  birds,  it  is  certain  that  the  ova  or  yolks  do  paaa  ittla 
the  oviducts  without  having  been  fecundated,  as  is  the  case  in  what  la 
called  the  pullet's  egg.  Dr.  Letheby's  ova  must  have  been  non*feeiiD» 
dated  ova — see  an  account  of  his  paper  irom  the  Laneety  in  Amer. 
Jawn.  of  the  Med.  Seiencee^  April,  1862,  p.  549. 

I  cdnoeive  that  what  has  been  said,  ought  to  convince  you  that  the 
ovulation  or  spontaneous  deposit  of  ova  is  completely  independent  of 
the  sexual  congress ;  and  you  ought  to  add,  completely  independent  ol^ 
and  disconnected  with,  any  sexual  excitement  or  sentiment,  in  the  1 
being,  though  it  is  far  otherwise  in  the  lower  mammals,  frc.  The  i 
of  this  difference  ia  to  be  found  in  the  high  morals  of  reasoning  and 
civilized  creatures,  as  distinct  from  those  beings  that  are  governed  by 
instinctive  sense,  and  not  by  reason. 

If  you  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  spontaneous  periodical  deposit  of 
ova,  then  I  think  you  have  little  difficulty  to  account  for  the  mensaal 
engorgement  of  the  reproductive  organs,  or  the  monthly  local  plethora 
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or  turgwoence  or  hypenemia,  wkick  is  rdieved  so  regnlarlj  and  oom- 
pletely  by  the  catamenisl  or  mensaal  hemorrhage,  for  the  evolution  of  a 
Ghraafian  eell  is  more  and  more  rapidly  efifeotedy  as  it  approaches  nearer 
and  nearer  to  its  completion.  The  largest  and  most  mature  follicle 
becomes  now  enyeloped,  so  to  speak,  in  a  mass  of  injected  and  engorged 
and  hypersemic  tissues  redolent  with  life.  It  is  surrounded  with  red 
ve—thj  to  carry  on  within  it  the  development  offices.  The  cell,  like  a 
growing  tooth,  is  magnified  and  raised  up  so  rapidly,  that,  like  the  gum 
over  the  tooth,  the  stroma  around  the  Graafian  cell  becomes  turgid,  sueca« 
lent-— almost  inflamed,  we  might  say.  Under  such  circumstances,  what 
wonder  have  you  to  find  the  whole  ovary  swollen  and  turgid,  or  the 
womb  itself  affected  in  the  same  way  7  what  wonder  to  find  the  woman 
complaining  of  pain  in  the  ovaric  region,  and  in  the  womb — of 
aching,  with  heat  and  sense  of  weight  and  dragging  in  the  pelvis; 
or  to  find,  on  examination,  that  the  uterus  is  larger,  heavier,  and  more 
colored  than  in  the  inter^menstmal  periods?  The  interior  wall  of 
the  womb  is  highly  vascular,  and  is  lined  by  an  epithelium  of  the 
greatest  tenuity.  The  bloodvessels  that  abound  beneath  this  epithelium^ 
easily  give  rise  to  the  bloody  discharges  whenever  the  hyperemia  rises 
to  a  certain  height  or  intensity,  for  the  turgid  tubes  easily  allow  of  its 
extravasation. 

In  fact,  the  womb,  previous  to  the  disengorging  out- flow  of  the  men- 
strual blood,  is  redder  and  heavier,  and  more  succulent  than  when  it 
has  been  fully  acquitted  by  the  discharge.  It  is  proved  to  be  so  upon 
examination  in  life,  and  the  necroscopic  examination  confirms  it  to  be 
so;  what  more!  It  is  bootless  to  talk  about  it  any  further,  for  if  the  fore- 
going cannot,  nothing  can  omvinoe  you,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  desist 
firom  any  further  remarks  for  the  present.    Farewell.  G.  D.  M. 


LETTER    XXXI. 

Gentleman :  I  concluded  my  last  letter  with  remarks  on  the  pe- 
riodical tnrgescence  or  hyperemia  of  the  reproductive  organs,  caused 
by  the  rapid  march  of  development  in  the  last  days  of  the  maturation 
of  the  ovulum. 

It  is  necessary  that  I  should,  in  this  present  communication,  explain 
the  causes  of  the  rise  of  the  yelk  from  the  centre  of  the  stroma  to  the 
surface,  whence  it  is  ultimately  destined  to  escape ;  and  in  making  this 
explanation  I  cannot  avoid  speaking  of  the  corpus  luteum,  a  yellow 
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body  whicli  10  diseoverable  in  the  menstruating  oTury,  and  more  1 
bly,  in  the  ovary  of  the  gravid  animal. 

I  have  to  beg  yon  would  remember  that  the  title  of  tins  rolnme, 
which  treats  of  woman,  her  dieeaees  and  remedies,  gives  me  a  very 
general  warrant  as  to  the  choice  of  topics,  so  I  but  keep  witiitn  tiie  real 
boundaries  of  my  subject ;  and  I  believe  I  shall  not  go  beyond  those 
bounds  if  I  now  address  you  on  the  subject  of  the  corpus  loteum.  I 
deem  it,  also,  a  matter  properly  related  to  the  doctrines  of  menstma* 
tion,  and  one  which  it  is  requisite  that  .you  should  take  into  considera** 
tion  in  your  study  of  that  important  physiological  function.  I  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject  of  the  corpus  luteum,  which  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  has  published  in  the  Tran$aetion8y  voL  z.  New  Series, 
p.  181,  and  the  substance  of  that  memoir  is  contained  in  the  following 
remarks  which  I  offer  to  you  as  part  of  what  I  wished  to  say  in  coa- 
neotion  with  the  subject  of  menstruation. 

While  I  was  engaged,  in  the  winter  of  1847,  Dec.  18th,  in  my  lee- 
tnres  at  the  College,  and  during  my  preparations  for  the  leetores  on 
this  point,  I  became  convinced  diat  the  views  heretofore  entertamed  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  corpus  luteum  were  so  unsatisfactory,  at  least  to 
my  own  mind,  that  I  made  some  experiments  which  led  to  the  inference 
that  the  corpus  luteum  is  a  vitellary  body ;  I  mean  a  body  composed 
of  the  same  material  as  yelk  of  eggs. 

Since  the  date  of  those  lectures,  I  have  carefully  made  researehes, 
by  means  of  the  microscope  and  other  methods,  as  to  the  comparative 
appearances  presented  by  fresh  vitellary  matter  taken  from  a  hen's  sgg 
and  matter  collected  from  fresh  corpora  lutea. 

These  researches  suffice  to  convince  me  that  the  yelk  of  eggs,  and 
the  yellow  matter  from  a  corpus  luteum,  are  of  the  same  apparent  con- 
stitution, form,  color,  odor,  coagulability,  refractive  power,  and  micro- 
scopic appearance. 

Having  placed  a  small  quantity  of  yelk  on  the  platine,  I  was  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  a  yellow  light  filling  the  whole  tube  of  the 
microscope,  just  before  the  object  is  brought  into  the  focus  of  the 
instrument. 

Whenever,  in  like  manner,  I  have  placed  a  bit  of  fresh  corpus  lutenm 
of  the  cow  or  sheep  on  the  compressor,  and  had  crushed  it  by  tumiog 
the  screw,  I  found  the  tube  filled  with  the  same  yellow  tinted  light 
before  obtaining  the  focus. 

A  portion  of  yelk  placed  beneath  the  objective,  and  examined  with  a 
strong  power,  exhibits  numerous  granules,  corpuscles  containing  a  yellow 
fluid,  oil-globules,  and  a  quantity  of  punctiform  bodies,  floating  in  a 
transparent  liquor. 
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Upon  turning  tlie  screw  of  the  compressor  upon  a  mass  of  corpus 
luteom,  carefully  dissected  out  from  the  ovary,  there  is,  in  Hke  manner^ 
aeen  to  escape  from  the  crushed  object  a  quantity  of  granules,  corpuscles 
filled  with  yellow  fluid,  oil-globules,  and  punctiform  bodies,  swimming 
in  a  pellucid  liquor. 

The  appearances  observed  upon  examining  a  portion  of  yelk,  and  a 
portion  of  corpus  luteum,  are  so  similar  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
discriminate  between  them,  but  for  the  exception  that,  along  with  the 
granules  and  corpuscles,  oil-globules  and  puncta  of  the  corpus  luteum, 
there  will  be  found  flakes  of  laminated  cellular  tela,  blood-disks,  and 
other  detritus  of  the  organ  destroyed  by  the  compressor. 

The  transparent  corpuscles  transmit  a  yellow  light,  whether  obserred 
singly,  or  in  clusters  or  acervuli. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  yelk. 

Upon  crushing  a  bit  of  corpus  luteum  in  the  compressor,  there 
escapes  much  granular  matter,  that  accurately  resembles  the  granules 
of  the  granular  membrane,  the  retinacula,  or  the  proligerous  disk  of 
the  Graafian  follicle.  This  is  the  case  where  the  rery  greatest  care 
has  been  taken  to  procure  the  bit  from  the  outer  portion  of  the  yellow 
body,  so  that  no  portion  of  the  crypt  could  be  invaded.  All  the  por* 
tion  used  was  from  the  inner  substance  of  a  corpus  luteum. 

This  similarity  of  appearance  leads  me  to  infer  a  similarity  or  even 
identity  of  nature  and  origin.  I  think  no  person,  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  microscope,  could  detect  any  difference  between  the  molecules 
pressed  out  of  a  bit  of  corpus  luteum  and  those  that  escape  from  a  rup- 
tared  mammiferous  ovulum  (as  of  the  cow  or  sheep),  or  those  that  are 
seen  in  common  yelk  of  egg,  except  the  debris  or  detritus,  before  men- 
tioned, should  signalise  the  difierence. 

I  have  so  many  times  examined  the  mammiferous  ovulum,  that  I 
suppose  myself  to  be  quite  competent  to  compare  its  contents  with 
those  of  the  corpus  luteum,  and  with  that  of  the  bird's  egg ;  and  I  feel 
that  I  am  entitled  to  say  with  confidence  that  the  chief  constituent  bulk 
of  a  corpus  luteum  is  a  true  vitellary  matter,  deposited  outside  of  the 
inner  concentric  spherule  or  ovisac  of  the  Graafian  vesicle ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  ritellary  matter  of  the  corpus  luteum  is  deposited  betwixt  the 
inner  and  the  outer  sacculus  of  the  follicle. 

As  to  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  I  must  defer  to  the  future 
observations  of  the  micrographers,  who  may  be  able  to  confute  or  to 
confirm  my  statement  and  opinions. 

No  author  has  expressed  a  similar  opinion  as  to  the  constitution  of 
the  corpus  luteum.  Thai  substance  has  been  the  fruitful  topic  of  ela> 
borate  discussions,  and  of  researches,  and  hypotheses,  for  many  years 
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among  the  learned,  in  conseqnenoe  of  tbe  importanee  of  the  sobjeot, 
both  in  a  pbysiologioal  relation  and  in  a  medico-legal  application. 

It  is  surprising  to  observe  how  much  has  been  said  aboat  it,  withoat 
coming  to  any  reasonable  conclusions.  You  ought  to  know  that,  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1825,  nothing  was,  in  fact,  clearly  understood  about 
it ;  but  that  in  that  .year,  John  Evangelist  h  Purkii\je,  of  Breslau,  in 
Silesia,  discovered  the  germinal  vesicle  in  the  unfecundated  egg  of  the 
barn-door  fowl.  In  1827,  Ch.  Ernest  Yon  Baer  detected  the  mammal 
ovulum  with  its  germinal  vesicle.  '  In  1880,  Rudolph  Wagner  asoev^ 
tained  the  macula  germinativa  or  germinal  spot.  You  may  therefore 
safely  venture  to  say  that,  antecedently  to  these  epochs,  vis.,  182S, 
1827,  1880,  all  talk,  all  discussion,  and  all  opinion  on  the  mammal 
ovum  was  naught.  Hence,  I  should  think  it  bootles|  here  to  ask  what 
the  writers  previous  to  1825  may  have  said  or  supposed  about  it 

Of  those  who  have  written  concemiag  the  corpus  luteum  since  the 
above  dates,  I  have  to  say,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  yellow  body^ 
that  Drs.  Carpenter,  J.  Mliller,  Thomas  Schwann,  Henle,  and  Husohke, 
have  not  even  hinted  as  to  its  vitellary  nature.  Dr.  Henle,  in  his  M' 
gemeine  Anaiamie^  says:  "  So  weiss  man  namentlich,  wie  die  Oraafschen 
Blaschen,  in  Folge  der  Congestion,  welche  dem  fruchtbaren  Beischlaf 
folgt,  suerst  anschwellen  und  denn  platsen,  wShrend  sie  sugleich  von 
Blut  angefiillt  werden,  welches  sie  allmShlig  entffirbt,  organisirt  und 
in  cine  Narbensubstanz  verwandelt,  die  zuletzt  verschwindet" — p.  894. 

In  the  passage  here  quoted.  Dr.  Henle  attributes  the  swelling  and 
the  bursting  of  the  Graafian  follicle  to  the  congestion  attending  a  fecun- 
dative  union  of  the  sexes.  He  says  the  ruptured  cell  is  filled  with 
blood  which  colors  it,  becomes  organized,  converted  into  a  scar-like 
substance  (narbensubstanz),  and  after  some  time  disappears. 

Dr.  Huschke,  in  his  Treatise  on  Splanchnology^  though  he  elaborately 
details  the  opinions  of  authors  on  the  corpus  luteum,  yet  nowhere  alludea 
to  the  vitellary  nature  of  that  substance. 

Messrs.  (Jendrin,  N^grier,  Robert  Lee,  Wharton  Jones,  Raciborski, 
OUivier  d* Angers,  and  Pouchet,  make  no  such  allusion ;  they  all  enter 
into  details  of  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

Dr.  Montgomery,  Dr.  Swan,  M.  Flourens,  MM.  Yelpean,  Moreau, 
Jacquemier,  Caseaux,  and  Chailly,  are  silent  as  to  the  vitellary  consti- 
tution of  the  yellow  body. 

Bernhardt,  who  was  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  his  Sjfwbolm  ad 
ovi  Mammalium  Sutariam  ante  Pragnatumem^  by  Dr.  Valentin,  and 
in  which  admired  work  yon  may  find  a  complete  deduction  of  the  whole 
literature  of  the  corpus  luteum,  alludes  not  to  its  vitellary  nature. 

The  celebrated  letter  of  Professor  Yon  Baer,  d$  Ovi  Mammalium  H 
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Ramini$  Geneii^  Bays  of  the  eorpos  hitemn,  at  page  20 :  **  Me  judice, 
minime  corpos  noYnm  est,  Bed  Btratam  internam  theciB  majue  erolatuin/' 
which  sets  forth  with  Bofficient  clearnesB  and  great  coneiseneBS  the 
opinions  entertained  in  the  rest  of  the  paragraph. 

Dr.  Biflchoffy  of  Heidelberg  formerly,  bnt  now  of  the  University  of 
Giessen,  in  his  Untmekelungtguehichte  der  Sdugethiere  und  der  MeU' 
Bcheny  says,  at  page  88 :  '*  Wenn  man  die  erste  EntwicMnng  des  gel- 
ben  Korpers  unmittelbar  nach  Aostritt  des  Eies  bei  Thieren  beobaohtet 
hat,  so  kann  man  dariiber  nicht  in  Zweifel  sein,  das^  die  Bildnng  seiner 
Masse  von  der  innem  Flache  des  Graafschens  Blfischens  angeht.  Da 
sich  nun  hier  die  ans  Zellen  gebildete  membritna  grantU&$a  befindet, 
und  dieselbe  als  gelber  KSrper  erkennbare  Masse  gleiehfalls  ans  Zellen 
besteht,  so  ist  es  wohl  gewiss,  dass  Ton  mner  starkeren  Entwickelung 
dieser  Zellen  der  membrana  granutoMj  die  ich  aach  in  der  Peripharie 
des  Eies  noch  nachweisen  werde,  die  Bildang  des  gelben  KSrpen 
aosgeht." 

From  the  above  passage,  it  appears  that  M.  Bisdioff  was  not  far 
from  discovering  what  I  suppose  myself  to  have  discovered — ^I  mean 
the  vitellary  nature  of  the  corpus  loteum ;  since  he  says  it  is  composed 
of  cells,  and  proceeds  from  the  inner  membrane  of  the  Graafian  vesicle. 
I  shall  make  for  you  no  further  citation  of  authoritative  opinions  here ; 
but  I  pray  you  to  observe  that,  if  the  concave  superficies  of  the  true 
ovisac,  or  inner  concentric  sac,  is  indeed  charged  with  the  function  of 
producing  or  excreting  the  corpuscles  of  the  vitellus  of  the  ovulum,  or 
the  material  of  them,  which  cannot  be  denied,  there  is  no  difficulty  to 
conceive  that  the  convex  or  exterior  surface  of  the  membrane  may  ex« 
erase  the  same  function,  as  dominant  of  the  elective  affinities,  which 
must  be  supposed  to  effect  this  as  well  as  every  other  vital  e^icrete. 
Such  a  supposition  is  not  a  wresting  of  physiology,  and  it  finds  abund- 
ant support  in  the  analogy  of  the  organs ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  peri- 
osteal and  medullary  membranes  of  bone,  which,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, are  known  to  alternate  their  functional  forces.  The  medullary 
membrane,  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  comes  to  be  a  depositor  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  instead  of  a  remover,  its  natural  office;  whereas  the  periosteum, 
in  turn,  becomes  a  remover,  instead  of  a  depositor,  its  normal  function. 
This  mutation  and  interchange  of  powers,  as  to  the  inner  and  outer 
membranes  of  bone,  have  been  too  clearly  exhibited  and  demonstrated 
by  M.  Flourens,  in  his  admirable  paper  on  the  reproduction  of  bones 
and  teeth,  to  admit  of  any  doubt  or  cavil.  But  I  am  very  far  from 
claiming  this  illustration  as  proof  in  favor  of  my  views,  strong  as  I 
might  deem  it  to  be.  It  seems  to  me  sufficient  to  know  this,  namely, 
that  vitellary  matter  is  germinal  matter,  germinal  cyto-blastem,  and 
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that  it  is  the  oflSoe  of  an  ovary  to  produce  it,  and  that  nothing  elae  in 
nature  can  produce  it. 

It  is  with  real  deference  to  the  opinions  of  persons  more  learned  than 
I,  and  far  more  rersed  than  I  am  in  the  use  of  the  microscope,  that  I 
make  public  these  opinions,  which,  I  am  well  aware,  cannot  stand  upon 
my  single  testimony.  I  therefore  readily  confide  in  the  opinions  to  be 
hereafter  formed  as  to  these  yiews  by  the  micrographers,  and  I  doubt 
not  MM.  Pouchet,  BischofT,  Wharton  Jones,  or  others,  will  confirm  or 
reject  these  views  according  to  their  own  more  able  observations,  to  be 
hereafter  made.  I  refer  to  my  Obstetric$^  2d  edition,  p.  184,  for  a 
citation  from  Prof.  Coste's  work  on  the  Development  of  Organiied 
Bodies,  which  shows  how  very  similar  are  the  opinions  he  expressed  in 
1849,  on  the  subject  which  I  first  made  public  in  1847. 

As  to  some  points  of  resemblance  not  yet  mentioned,  I  have  to  ob- 
serve that  boiled  corpus  luteum  becomes,  like  boiled  yelk  of  egg^  very 
hard,  and  in  like  manner  friable  and  granular — leaving  a  yellow  stain 
upon  the  fingers,  or  on  white  paper,  when  rubbed  on  them.  Br.  Thomas 
Schwann  says  he  found  the  corpus  luteum  to  become  hard,  coagulated, 
granular,  and  friable,  upon  being  boiled. 

I  threw  a  portion  of  fresh  corpus  luteum  on  a  live  coal ;  it  gave  out 
the  odor  of  roasted  egg. 

Hence,  in  coagulability,  in  friableness,  in  staining  yellow,  in  becoming 
granular,  and  in  yielding,  when  burned,  the  odor  of  roasted  eggs,  the 
corpus  luteum  resembles  vitellus  as  much  as  it  resembles  it  in  its  micro- 
scopic characters. 

I  think  that  these  circumstances  warrant  me  in  forming  the  opinion 
that  the  corpus  luteum  is  a  vitellary  body. 

In  reflecting  upon  this  subject,  the  question  arises,  are  the  granules 
and  corpuscles  of  the  corpus  luteum  cy toblasts  and  cells  ? 

I  endeavored  with  a  very  high  power  to  make  out  the  nuclei  of  the 
corpuscles,  but  could  not  succeed  in  doing  so ;  nevertheless,  I  cannot 
suppose  that  the  invisibility  of  a  nucleus  is  to  deprive  a  body  of  the 
character  of  the  cell.  Even  Dr.  Schwann  himself^  at  page  204  of  that 
wonderful  work,  the  Mikro$eapi»ehe  Unter$uehungen^  says:  "Die  kern- 
lose  Zellen,  oder  richtiger  ausgedriickt,  die  Zellen  in  denen  bis  jetst 
noch  keine  Kerne  beobachtet  worden  sind,  kommen  nur  bei  niedere 
Pflansen  vor,  und  sind  auch  bei  Thieren  selten ;"  and  he  cites  as  sam- 
ples of  the  non-nucleated  cell,  the  young  cells  within  the  old  cells  of 
the  chorda  dorsalis,  the  cells  of  the  yelk  of  the  bird's  egg,  &c. 

Whether  the  non-nucleated  corpuscle  be  a  cell  or  not,  it  is  very  cer* 
tain  that  the  milk  corpuscle^  and  probably  the  chyle  corpuscle,  are  of 
that  nature ;  and  no  one  can  contemplate  the  evolution  process  of  a 
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corpiMele  or  spore  of  saceharomyoes  oereTisitt,  without  admitting  for  it 
all  the  qualities  and  derelopment  forces  of  the  mother  cell ;  it  is  to  the 
last  degree  reprodoctive ;  while  the  filiform  fongi,  the  mnscardine,  and 
many  other  sporiferons  bodies  claim  to  possess  the  same  metabolic  and 
formatiTe  powers. 

Supposing  that  my  view  is  sound  as  to  the  vitellary  nature  of  the 
corpus  Inteum,  then  you  will  observe  how  beautifolly  simple  and  concise 
18  the  machinery  or  apparatus  by  which  the  oynlum  is  brought  to  the 
surface  and  deposited  ready  for  fecundation,  on  the  ovarian  indnttum 
or  within  the  fimbria  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 

In  the  bird's  egg,  which,  as  in  the  ostrich  and  the  cassowary,  con- 
tains a  gigantic  yelk,  the  simple  augmented  tension  of  the  membranous 
sacculns  of  the  oyary  suffices  to  open  the  ovisac  upon  its  hila.  The 
same  happens  in  the  immense  yelk  of  the  larger  ophidians,  as  the  colu- 
ber Bonformis,  figured  by  Dr.  Swan,  and  indeed  in  all  the  membranous 
ovaria. 

But,  in  the  dense  tissues  of  the  mammal  ovarium,  a  special  provision 
for  the  opening  of  the  porule  or  hila,  for  the  escape  of  the  ovulnm,  was 
required. 

How  hss  it  been  effected  T    Is  it  not  as  follows  ? 

The  function  of  stroma  is  to  produce  germs  and  vitellus.  When  the 
production  of  the  germ  on  the  inner  face  of  the  vesicle  buried  within 
the  vitellos  is  completed,  the  ovulum  is  ripe ;  it  has  attained  its  gene- 
rical  magnitude  and  weight ;  but  the  stroma  continues  to  supply  the 
vitellary  matter;  it  deposits  it  betwixt  the  two  concentric  spherules  of 
the  follicle.  The  inner  spherule  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  increasing 
mass,  and  becomes  convoluted  as  it  is  crushed  inwards  towards  the  yelk 
ball,  giving  rise  to  the  appearances  by  N^grier  denominated  b<mr$e9 
gri$€$.  The  outer  spherule  is  driven  outwards  against  the  gangue  of 
the  ovarian  stroma,  and  the  depoMt  goes  on,  particularly  in  the  cow 
and  in  swine,  to  a  vast  extent,  making,  in  some  instances,  a  mass  of 
corpus  luteum  equal  to  more  than  half  the  volume  of  the  ovary. 

At  the  same  time,  the  inner  concentric,  growing  smaller  and  smaller 
from  the  pressure  towards  its  centre,  lifts  the  yelk  ball  to  the  albuginea 
and  indosium  where  the  resistance  is  weakest.  The  cavity  of  the  folli- 
cle becomes  reduced  nearly  to  nothing,  as  the  pressure  augments,  until 
at  last  the  porule,  being  established  by  the  absorbents  or  by  rupture, 
the  yelk  ball  escapes,  along  with  its  granular  membrane,  in  fragments, 
leaving  a  crypt  which  fills  with  coagulated  blood.  The  crypt  being 
contained  wiUiin  the  yellow  mass  of  vitellus  called  corpus  latenm,  at 
some  stage,  as  yet  unascertained,  disappears,  and  the  vitellary  deposit 
that  envelops  it  begins  to  be  absorbed  as  soon  as  the  vitelliferous  forces 
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of  the  stroma  become  determined  towttrds  the  development  of  another 
follicle.  It  would  be  nnreasonable  to  suppose  that,  upon  the  escape  of 
the  ovnlum,  the  yelk  prodaoing  force  and  activi^  should  be  immediately 
suspended:  it  is  even  probable  that  the  corpus  luteum  may  continue 
to  augment  for  a  certain  but  unknown  short  period  after  the  escape. 
Andy  inasmuch  as  corpora  lutea  are  sui^>08ed  to  be  more  considerable 
in  ovaries  of  pregnant  women  than  in  the  non-gravid,  it  may  be,  per- 
haps, reasonable  to  infer  that  the  state  of  pregnancy  reacts  upon  the 
ovary  in  a  way  to  augment  the  size,  and  add  to  the  duration  of  the 
luteal  body. 

It  is  a  periodical  ezacerbative  or  paroxysmal  force  that  develops  the 
ovulum.  It  is  employed  first  upon  one  and  next  upon  another  germ 
point,  and  so  on  throughout  the  reproductive  life  of  the  woman  or  the 
animal ;  at  the  pairing  season  of  birds ;  the  rut  of  the  mammals,  and 
the  reproductive  periods  of  the  reptiles,  fishes,  and  insects. 

I  am  surprised  to  find  that  some  able  and  distinguished  writers  still 
cling  to  the  antiquated  notion  of  ovarian  fecundation.  But  I  presume 
that  M.  Pouchet's  illustrated  work  on  ovulation  will  put  to  flight  all 
cavils  on  that  point. 

No  woman  can  menstruate  but  in  coincidence  with  the  spontaneous 
ovi-posit.  Every  ovi-posit  is  followed  by  a  corpus  luteum,  except  where 
a  failure  of  development  may  possibly,  as  a  disease,  prevent  it.  The 
corpora  lutea  are  of  various  sizes.  Many  women  have  scarcely  dts- 
cemible  ones  after  conception.  I  recall  to  your  memory  the  gravid 
uterus  with  its  young  seven  months'  foetus,  in  my  collection,  in  which 
no  trace  of  a  corpus  luteum  is  discoverable. 

The  true  and  false  corpora  lutea  of  Dr.  Montgomery  are  all  equally 
true  corpora  lutea ;  and  though  different  in  size,  are  not  essentially 
different  in  nature. 

My  letter  would  be  far  more  satisfactory  to  me,  were  it  in  my  power 
to  accompany  these  pages  with  copies  of  M.  Pouchet's  exquisite  colored 
drawings  of  these  objects;  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do  so.  I  warmly 
recommend  them  to  your  attentive  and  careful  study. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  do  you  ask  me  what  is  the  use  of  all  these  re- 
marks on  the  corpus  luteum  ?  I  answer,  that  my  letters  are  about 
vtcmen^  their  diseases,  and  remedies.  You  would  not  understand  the 
nature  of  women  if  you  should  not  study  their  corpora  lutea. 

In  studying  their  nature  and  offices,  you  may  find  a  key  to  much 
admirable  pathology.  In  my  own  mind,  there  has  long  existed  not  the 
least  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  these  luteal  bodies  to  develop  the  very 
beginning  of  lying-in  diseases,  and  others.  In  fatal  childbed  fever,  it 
is  common  to  discover  on  examination  after  death,  one  of  the  ovaries 
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in  snch  %  state  of  disorganization,  that  we  cannot  doubt  of  its  hamg 
been  the  seat  of  the  primary  area  of  the  inflammation  whose  spread  had 
destroyed  the  life  of  the  subject.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  imagine  this 
starting-point  of  the  destructiye  train  to  have  been  an  uncured,  unre- 
eorered  corpus  luteum? 

If,  in  a  court  of  justice,  you  should  ever  come  to  stand  as  a  witness,  sub- 
ject to  the  interrogations  and  oross-questionings  of  a  lawyer,  you  would 
be  thankful  for  the  whole  history  of  these  bodies,  as  given  by  Bernhardt, 
and  d  fortiori,  you  would  be  happy  to  save  some  person  accused,  from 
the  gross  misjudgments  of  lawyers,  judges,  and  juries,  who  might  con- 
demn an  innocent  person,  out  of  their  ignorance  of  the  true  laws  of 
ovulation  and  the  spontaneous  ovi-posit  in  the  human  female. 

It  was  on  the  18th  December,  1846,  that  I  read  my  paper  on  the 
corpus  luteum  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  which  was 
ordered  for  publication  in  the  Tran$aet%on9.  Deeply  convince^  as  I 
was  that  I  had  fallen  on  a  true  and  demonstrable  rationale  of  the  cor- 
pus luteum,  I  was  willing  to  wait  for  the  decision  of  the  learned  as  to 
the  truth  of  my  explanation.  Some  of  the  reviewers  treated  me  with 
less  than  civility  for  my  innovation ;  but  I  perceived  that  they  had  con- 
demned me  on  optima  facie  examination,  and  that  their  opposition  de- 
pended rather  upon  a  usual  reluctance  to  abandon  opinions  already 
adoptedf  than  on  any  improbability  of  the  truthfulness  of  my  statement 
of  the  subject.  Professor  Coste,  whose  2d  part  of  his  first  volume  On 
the  Ihvelopment  cf  Organized  Bodiee  was  published  in  the  summer  of 
1849,  has  adopted  my  views  nearly  as  to  the  vitellary  nature  of  the  luteal 
body.  M.  Coste  regards  the  inner  membrane  of  the  Graafian  follicles, 
and  not  the  magma  reticulatnm  lying  betwixt  the  inner  and  outer  cell, 
as  the  seat  of  the  cell  deposit.  It  is  a  matter  of  small  moment  this, 
though  I  by  no  means  yield  my  opinion  to  the  authority  of  even  so 
great  a  name  as  his. 

Having  sent  my  paper,  which  was  published  in  the  year  1847,  to  M. 
Coste,  immediately  after  its  publication  here,  I  cannot  withhold  the  ex- 
pression of  the  surprise  with  which  I  find  him  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  saying  (in  1849,  two  years  later)  that  I  have 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  with  himself  on  this  subject — ^that  is  to 
say,  he  got  my  paper  in  1847,  and  adopting  my  exposition  nearly,  says, 
in  1849,  that  I  have  attained  to  the  same  views  as  those  he  so  elabo- 
rately sets  forth.  In  order  that  the  American  student  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  M.  Coste*s  views,  I  here  trans- 
late, from  his  Dev.  dee  Ccrpe.  Org.,  p.  251,  the  following  passsges : — 

*' Indeed,  upon  examining  with  the  microscope  the  texture  of  the 
internal  layer  of  the  capsule  a  short  time  before  the  period  of  its 
27 
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ruptnrey  we  find  that,  in  addition  to  its  abundant  vasenlar  network,  it 
is  exclusively  composed  of  small  vesicles  or  cellsi  each  oontaiaing 
colorless  molecular  grannies;  bnti  immediately  after  the  dehiaeenoei 
they  become  so  greatly  developed  that,  when  the  convolutions  fill  np 
the  cavity,  they  are  found  to  be  five  or  six  times  larger  than  they  were 
at  first.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  membrane  whose  wall  thqr  consti- 
tute must  be  proportionably  thickened..  It  also  becomes  softer,  and 
more  friable,  because  they  cease  to  cohere  so  strongly  as  at  first,  while 
the  wall  itself  becomes  softened.  This  is  the  reason  why,  at  a  certain 
period,  the  capsular  convolutions  acquire  an  encephidoid  appearance,  a 
result  of  modification  both  of  the  constituent  vesicles  and  their  contents, 
as  I  shall  proceed  to  show.  In  process  of  time,  a  stage  is  reached  in 
which  the  disunion  of  the  vesicles  is  so  easily  to  be  effected  that  it  may 
be  done' by  merely  scraping  the  capsule  which  detaches  nearly  the 
whole  of  them,  after  which  nothing  is  left  save  the  marked  vascular 
branches  that  run  along  every  plait.  I  have  made  this  preparation  in 
several  follicles,  previously  injected,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  the  facts  in 
the  clearest  manner,  and  as  I  have  before  described  them. 

"  In  proportion  as  the  constituent  vesicles  enlarge,  their  contents  are 
appreciably  modified.  In  the  cavity  of  each  one  of  them  is  formed  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  molecular  granules,  which  render  them  more 
and  more  opaque,  and  which  under  the  slightest  pressure  pass  out 
through  the  containing  walls,  that  give  way  by  laceration.  These  gra* 
nules  are  remarkable  not  only  for  their  number  but  also  for  the  yellow 
tinge  which  slightly  colors  them.  Now,  as  they  are  very  abundant  and 
closely  packed  within  the  vesicles  that  contain  them,  it  follows- that  the 
yellow  tinge  that  is  slight  in  the  individual  grannies  becomes  rery 
decided,  as  for  the  whole  mass  of  them.  It  appears  that  something 
takes  place  here  like  what  occurs  in  the  vitellus  of  the  bird  while  taking 
on  its  yellow  hue.  I  have  indeed  already  said,  while  explaining  the 
material  condition  of  this  phenomenon,  that  it  is  prodnoed  by  the 
crowding  together  of  the  granules  with  which  the  yelk  corpnsdea  are 
gradually  filled,  and  by  the  admixture  of  the  oleaginous  particles  that 
are  disseminated  in  it.  The  color  of  the  corpus  luteum  seems  to  de- 
pend upon  an  analogous  arrangement  of  the  material  contained  in  the 
voluminous  vesicles  that  compose  its  mass,  &c.'* 

Let  the  student  do  me  the  favor  to  compare  this  account  by  the 
learned  Frenchman  with  that  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  and  I 
feel  sure  he  will  do  me  the  justice  to  admit  the  priority  of  my  eolation 
of  this  long-questioned  problem.  I  beg  leave  to  make  one  more  quota- 
tion, which  is  from  Coste,  p.  2C8: — 

^*  Baer  first  understood  Uie  mechanism  by  means  of  which  the  plaita 
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or  oonvoIatioQS  are  produced.  Ponchet  showed  how  tbej  become 
thickened ;  I  think  I  can  establish  the  fiict  that  the.  color  of  them 
depends  exclnsively  on  the  nature  of  the  moleoalar  granules  or  the 
l^obnles  with  which  the  cells  that  form  these  walls  are  filled,  and  not  at 
ally  as  supposed  by  Badborski  and  Pouchet,  on  an  extravasation  of  the 
0(doring  matter  of  the  blood.  I  have  obserred,  with  pleasure,  in  a 
pamphlet  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Meigs,  that,  in  the  last  respect,  that 
obsttver  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  my  own." ! ! 

C.  D.  M. 


LETTER    XXXII. 

Oentlemen:  My  last  letter  was  occupied  with  an  account  I  desired 
to  lay  before  you,  of  my  views  relative  to  the  corpora  lutea,  one  which 
I  considered  it  proper  to  introduce  into  the  series  of  remarks  on  men- 
struation. I  know  not  what  you  or  others  may  think  of  the  idea  set 
forth  therein  as  to  the  vitellary  nature  of  that  body;  but  I  hope,  what- 
ever may  be  your  opinions  on  that  point,  that  you  will,  at  least,  agree 
with  me  in  considering  those  bodies  as  a  part  of  the  normal  results  of 
the  mensual  ovulation,  for  that  is  the  main  point;  and  that  is  the 
point  of  interest  in  any  medico-legal  discussion  or  testimony  you  may 
hereafter  happen  to  be  engaged  in.  Is  it  not  also  worth  your  while  to 
inqiiire,  hereafter,  what  may  be  the  concern  which  these  corpora  hitea 
have  in  developing  certain  of  the  disorders  connected  sometimes  with 
Ibe  aets  of  menstruation  ? 

Having  said  what  I  wished  to  say  to  you  on  the  corpus  luteum,  we 
shall  now,  if  you  please,  proceed  with  our  observations  on  the  menstrua. 

From  what  has  already  been  remarked,  I  presume  you  have  perceived 
that,  in  contemplating  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  catamenia,  I  adopt 
Aa  notion  that  the  act  of  menstruation,  rigorouriy  construed,  consists 
in  the  periodieal  maturation  and  deposit  of  an  ovulum ;  of  which  act 
the  flowing  of  the  menstrual  blood  is  but  the  outward  and  visible  sign — 
so  ifiat,  in  fact,  a  woman  may  menstruate  very  regularly  and  exactly, 
without  having  the  least  hemorrhagic  sign  of  that  menstruation. 
Doubtless  many  women  are  perfectly  regular  who  give  no  outward  sign 
of  it.  Do  you  doubt  the  truth  of  this  proposition  ?  If  you  do,  then  I 
aak  yoo  if  it  be  not  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  great  many  women  who 
give  suok  do  not  have  their  courses  until  they  wean  the  child.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  a  great  many  women,  during  their  lactation,  find 
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themselves  regularly  unwell  from  the  seventh  month;  and  it  is  also 
nsual  to  observe  that  a  woman  lying-in,  has  a  return  of  the  courses  six 
weeks  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  This  is  so  generally  the  case,  that 
I  always  expect  my  patient  to  be  unwell  again  at  the  sixth  week;  and 
to  be  regularly  menstruous  from  the  seventh  month.  This  is  the  rale ; 
the  exceptions  are  in  those  women  who  never  gee  until  they  wean  the 
child,  of  which  class  the  number  is  large.  For  example,  AprU  27ihj 
1847.— Mrs.  — — d  told  me  this  day  that  she  never  saw  her  menstrua 
while  nursing,  nor  until  three  months  after  she  had  weaned  the  child. 
This  is  her  fourth  child ;  she  is  a  small  and  very  delicate  person.  One 
of  her  children  was  suckled  for  thirteen  months. 

Brierre  de  Boismont  says,  at  page  159,  that  he  inquired  as  to  the 
return  of  the  menses  in  eighty-two  women  who  had  been  confined. 
In    1  the  menses  returned  immediately  after  the  labor! 
"  "        in    8  days! 

"  "in  16   " 

''  <'        in    8  weeks. 

<<  <<        in    1  month.  • 

''  ''        in    6  weeks. 

"  **        in    6  to  6  weeks. 

<«  ''        in    2  months. 

'<  ««        in    8  months. 

<<  <<        in    4  months. 

"       .     «<        in    5  to  6  months. 
"  "        in    7  to  8  months. 

M.  de  Boismont's  statistical  return*  ought  not,  I  think,  to  influence 
you  in  your  opinion.  I  feel  very  sure  that  a  much  traer  statistics  than 
the  above  is  the  one  in  which  I  told  you  that  your  patient  may  expect 
it  to  return  in  six  weeks ;  and  then  become  regular,  and  continue  so, 
from  and  after  the  seventh  month.  But  statistics  often  fly  in  the  &ee 
of  opinions  as  well  as  of  the  truth  as  acknowledged  in  the  world,  or  by 
the  public  whom  it  may  concern. 

You  ought,  further,  to  learn  that  some  women  do  not  see  from  the 
time  of  their  first  conception  until  they  have  borne  a  considerable  number 
of  children,  because,  becoming  fecundated  while  they  are  nursing,  tbey 
carry  out  the  pregnancy  to  term,  become  again  eneeinUf  and  wd  on, 
never  seeing  Uieir  courses,  as  I  said,  until,  bebg  no  longer  impregnated, 
the  ovulation  is  marked  by  a  natural  retom  of  the  mensual  hemorrhage^ 
I  have  met  with  several  samples  of  this  kind ;  and  they  are  so  abmd* 
antly  recorded  in  our  books  that  there  is  no  need  to  cite  the  cases ;  yoo 
may  set  it  down  as  a  fact,  tiiat  it  is  so,  with  not  a  few  women.  How 
coidd  it  be  ftherwise  with  those  women  who  have  a  child  every  year,  or 
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every  eleren  montliB !  I  have  seen  a  child  born  at  ten  months  after  its 
antecedent. 

Now,  supposing  the  ovulation  and  spontaneous  deposit  of  the  ovnle 
to  be  the  true  doctrine,  do  you  not  see  that  these  suckling  women,  in 
question,  did  really  produce  ovules  for  fecundation,  though  they  did  not 
hare  tiie  menstrual  discharge  ?  They  could  not  conceive  else.  I  deem 
it  no  matter  of  surprise  that  they  had  not  the  menstrual  discharge,  be- 
cause I  can  perceive,  in  the  function  of  lactation,  an  action  derivative 
from  the  internal  genitalia  to  the  mammary  glands,  of  power  sufficient 
to  turn  aside  the  determinations  of  the  constitution,  whether  sanguine 
or  nervous,  from  the  genitalia  to  the  lactiferous  apparatus.  Many  other 
things  turn  it  aside  in  the  same  way.  There  are  many  women  who  may 
be  presumed  to  have  the  inward  menstiiiation,  mdelieety  the  ovulation, 
without  any  bleeding ;  a  case  that  may  take  place  without  the  least 
shodc  to  the  woman's  health.  A  young  woman,  for  example,  may  have 
readied  the  proper  age  for  menstruation  without  having  seen  the  sign, 
or  show*  She  may  be  married,  conceive,  and  bear  a  child,  suckle  it, 
and  at  the  end  of  seven  months  have  her  first  menstruation.  This  has 
been  observed  to  happen  more  than  once.  Who  can  doubt  that  she 
had  matured  and  deposited  her  germa,  which  were  fecundated  after  her 
marriage  ?  Or  will  you  go  back  to  the  idols,  and  embrace  the  old  doc- 
trine that  the  geVms  were  fecundated  in  the  ovaria  ?  If  you  will  go 
back  to  your  idols,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  ^*  let  you  alone." 

You  might  well  suppose  that  pregnancy  will  put  a  stop  to  the  ovula- 
tion— and  perhaps,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  it  is  true  that,  when  the 
womb  has  once  fairly  begun  its  career  of  gravid  development,  the  san- 
guine and  nervous  forces  of  the  reproductive  organs  are  so  completely 
absorbed  in  the  business  of  gestation,  that  the  ovarian  function  is  sus- 
pended, or  proceeds  but  slowly  and  feebly  at  most  Yet  there  are 
pregnant  women,  not  a  few,  who  have  regular  mensual  returns  for 
three  or  even  four  months.  I  had  a  patient  here  who  was  regularly 
unwell  up  to  the  eighth  month,  when  I  attended  her.  She  went  out  her 
time,  and  was  laid  at  the  ninth  month. 

Moreover,  some  women  have  the  most  insuperable  tendency  to  mia- 
carry,  and  those  miscarriages  are  found  to  take  place  at  the  period  of 
theif  usual  menstruation — ^in  fact,  the  major  part«of  the  abortions  and 
threats  of  abortion,  you  are  hereafter  to  meet  with,  coincide  with  the 
women's  catamenial  periods ;  a  fact  very  important  for  yon  to  know, 
because,  you  ought  to  take  measures  to  obriate  the  danger  at  the  time 
—and  when  the  time  is  passed  relieve  the  patient  from  the  onus  of  an 
unnecessary  treatment. 

All  the  foregoing  may  suffice  to  show  you  that  you  are  not  to  take  in 
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hand  every  female  whe  does  not  have  the  show  jtut  at  the  time  it  is  ex- 
pectedy  and  that  you  may  feel  at  liberty  to  sappose  her  conadtiiCaMi 
does  not  suffer  the  least  injury;  for,  while  she  does  not  seem  to  be 
regular,  she  is,  in  fact,  perfeetly  regular ;  that  is  to  say,  she  regularly 
matures  and  deposits  her  germs — for  that  is  the  physiological  act  of 
menstruation,  and  nothing  else  is.  That  is  what  her  constitaUon  re> 
quires  her  to  do.  If  she  bleeds,  it  is  well ;  but  she  is  often  found  to  be 
well  even  if  she  does  not  bleed  a  drop.  Is  it  not  so  with  the  sucUing 
woman  7  I  am  glad  to  hare  an  opportunity  to  tell  yon  these  things, 
for  I  hope  they  may  have  the  effect  to  make  you  keep  clear  sometimes 
•of  the  drugging  process  which  is  too  apt  to  be  set  on  foot  the  moment 
a  lady  complains  of  amenorrhoea.  Let  me  here  mention,  that  I  have 
met  with  several  instances  in  practice,  of  women  who  had  grown  up  and 
become  wives,  who  after  marriage  were  found  incompetent  to  the  sexual 
congress :  a  careful  and  regulated  diagnosis  convinced  me  that  these 
were  perscms  in  whom  no  womb  had  ever  been  developed,  and  I  suppose 
the  cause  of  this  want,  was  an  arrest  of  development  of  the  organ  in  a 
very  early  stage  of  the  embryonal  life.  Nevertheless,  seeing  that  these 
women  were  very  healthy  persons;  with  all  the  outer  character- 
istics of  the  perfect  woman,  having  abundant  hair  on  the  head,  and  oa 
the  pudenda ;  with  w/ell-formed  breast  and  strong  sexual  desire — even 
ancommonly  strong  and  insatiable ;  what  reason  is  there  left  for  vs  to 
doubt  of  their  possessing  perfect  ovaries  ?  and  if  so,  why  should  we 
doubt  that  diey  also  were  the  subjects  of  a  regular  periodical  ovulmtion  ? 

I  repeat,  that  these  women  were  not  only  very  healthy  and  strong, 
but  even  highly  attractive  by  their  form  and  beautiful  physiognomy; 
yet  it  seems,  they  never  menstruated,  and  never  had  any  vicarious  dia- 
charge ;  and  hence,  I  conclude  that  for  them  to  ovulate,  was  to  foliil 
the  physiological  act  of  menstruation,  and  that  the  loss  of  the  blood 
from  the  womb  is  in  general  a  minor  and  even  indifferent  phenomeiMm. 

In  a  former  letter,  I  said  I  had  often  seen  young  women  lose  their 
courses  when  brought  to  town  and  set  on  the  school-form,  though  they 
yet  retained  all  the  outward  appearances  of  valid  health.  Whenefer 
I  have  been  consulted  as  to  such  a  one,  I  have  made  a  very  carefiil  ex- 
ploration of  the  rate  and  degree  of  the  various  functions ;  and  when 
I  have  found  that  the  intellection,  the  respiration,  circulation,  innerra* 
tion,  cabrification,  digestion,  secretions,  &c.,  were  all  normal,  and  that 
nothing  was  wanting  save  the  menstruous  show,  I  have  let  the  patient 
alone ;  merely  directing  a  close  surveillance  of  her  health,  and  propos- 
ing to  interfere  only  in  case  some  further  signs  of  disorder  should 
present  themselves.  The  deviation  in  such  cases  I  have  attributed  to 
the  consumption  of  the  nerve-force,  the  neiifosiVy,  by  the  hemispheres, 
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in  the  too  ooastut  operatton  of  the  powers  of  the  intelligeDce.  A 
holiday,  or  a  return  to  their  homes,  cores  them  better  than  drugs.  Do 
not,  I  pray,  let  me  mislead  you  here.  On  the  contrary,  I  repeat,  that 
the  state  of  the  whole  constitution  should  be  carefully  explored,  and 
when  therapeutical  treatment  is  evidently  demanded,  see  to  it  that  the 
true  indications  be  fulfilled. 

I  have  now  another  topic  to  speak  of,  and  that  is,  a  case  where  you 
are  called  to  a  person  who  complains  of  a  retention  of  the  menses,  ap- 
pealing to  you  for  relief. 

The  stupidest  thing  a  physician  can  do  is  to  be  misled  by  such  com- 
plaints to  the  administering  of  drugs  and  medicines,  which  may  bring 
on,  not  the  menses,  but  an  abortion,  or  a  premature  labor.  How  can  a 
man  look  more  like  a  fool  than  he  who  suffers  himself  to  be  entrapped 
to  the  commission  of  such  a  wrong  T    What  a  snob ! 

If  a  woman  comes  to  your  ofice,  or  if  you  be  called  to  her  dwelling 
to  speak  with  her  on  such  a  subject,  you  may  perceive  at  a  glance  thai 
she  is  sick ;  or  you  may  as  readily  discover  by  a  single  look  that  she  pre- 
sents all  the  signs  of  the  most  consummate  health.  How  can  a  woman 
exhibit  all  the  signs  of  robust  health,  and  yet  fail  of  her  menstruation, 
when  she  has  always  before  been  perfectly  regular,  and  when  neither 
disease,  nor  studies,  nor  misfortunes  can  be  supposed  to  have  had  power 
to  intmrupt  the  course  of  a  function  always  sure  to  be  exercised  when 
nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  its  exercise  ? 

I  am  far  from  advising  you  to  be  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  sin 
and  to  be  smelling  out  every  possible  iniquity.  But  I  do  advise  you  so 
to  demean  yourselves  that  you  shall  bring  no  discredit  on  yourself,  or  on 
your  profession.  Our  profession,  alas !  has  a  vast  weight  of  incompet- 
ency among  its  own  asseclse,  and  an  immense  onus  of  charlatanry 
among  the  whole  race  of  quacks  and  pretenders  to  bear  upon  its  ample 
shouldevs.  Ton  will  be  in  the  good  path  if  you  determine  early  to  give 
no  occasion  for  additional  scandal  by  your  conduct  as  physicians.  It 
will  be  your  duty,  then,  in  all  these  cases,  not  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be 
misled  and  imposed  upon. 

I  was  sent  for  to  see  a  young  woman.    Upon  reaching  the  honse,  her 

married  sister  said  that  she  wished  me  to  visit ,  as  she  was  quite 

out  of  health. 

'<  What  ails  her  r 

**  I  suppose  it  is  hw  courses ;  she  has  not  been  right  for  several 
months.    Oo  up  stairs,  and  you  will  find  her  in  the  chamber.** 

^'  Does  she  appear  to  be  ill  V 

**  No,  not  at  all." 

She  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  bending  over  a  tambour-framci  where  she 
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seemed  to  be  most  diligently  employed  passing  the  needle  in  and  out  of 
the  stuff  at  which  she  was  working. 

I  observed  that  she  blushed  as  I  entered  the  apartment,  and  seemed 
agitated,  whether  from  a  modest  timidity,  or  from  a  consciousness  of 
impending  disclosure.  Her  face  was  radiant  with  health  and  bloom, 
and  her  embonpoint  was  visible  on  her  shoulders  and  arms. 

She  told  me,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  that  she  had  seen  nothing 
for  near  seven  months,  but  was  very  much  swollen — ^was  fearful  of  a 
dropsy — had  no  pain — ^good  appetite,  sleep,  digestion,  and  strength. 

The  pulse  was  normal,  except  the  slight  precipitation,  d  pathemaU 
menHs.  She  very  reluctantly  allowed  me  to  place  my  hand  on  the 
abdomen,  stooping  the  while  over  her  tambour-frame.  I  held  the  hand 
there  a  long  time,  but  could  not  discover  any  spontaneous  motion, 
nor  did  I  hint  at  the  object  I  had  in  view — ^which  was  to  discover  the 
movement  of  a  child.  After  some  conversation,  she  allowed  me  to 
auscult  the  abdomen,  which  was  as  large  and  as  regularly  developed 
as  in  a  gestation  of  seven  months ;  upon  adjusting  the  ear,  I  heard  the 
click  of  the  foetal  heart. 

When  I  informed  her  of  my  discovery,  she  most  indignantly  denied 
it,  and  was  angry  with  me  for  the  liberty  I  took  to  say  that  she,  an 
unmarried  woman,  was  in  the  family  way ;  but  at  length  gave  in,  and 
made  her  arrangements  for  the  accouchement — which  was  very  happily 
effected  at  the  due  time.  The  child  was  taken  kind  care  of,  and  is 
well.  She  refused  to  marry  her  seducer — ^but  two  years  later  married 
a  worthy  man,  after  informing  him  of  her  mishap.  They  live  pros- 
perously together,  and  are  raising  their  hopeful  children. 

I  am  aware  it  would  not  be  well  to  fill  up  this  book  with  oasee  of 
this  kind,  of  which  I  have  met  with  a  great  number,  some  of  them  very 
curious  ones.    I  have  only  recited  the  above  to  show  you  how  easy  it 

would  be  to  have  taken 's  word  as  to  her  case,  to  give  her  a  violent 

emeto-cathartic,  some  savine,  ergot,  or  what  not,  and  bring  on  a  pre> 
mature  labor  at  the  risk  of  her  life,  and  to  the  dbcredit  of  our  divine 
art.  You  never  will  make  such  a  mistake,  if  you  will  make  a  good 
rule  and  follow  it  religiously.  Let  that  rule  be,  not  to  Mpeak  ufUOgau 
know.  If  you  will  coi\jecture,  if  you  will  guess,  let  it  be  a  oonjectnre, 
a  guess,  or  a  surmise;  but  when  you  knowy  then  you  can  Mpeai. 
Would  you  believe  that  I  have  witnessed  a  great  many  cases  of  the  most 
ridiculous  blunderings  on  this  point !  But  it  is  not  my  duty  to  relate 
them.  Take  you  good  heed  now;  never  guess,  but  always  know,  or 
else  either  hold  your  peace  or  confess  your  ignorance  of  the  facts. 

I  need  not  again  advert  to  the  case  of  non-appearance  of  the  menses 
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depending  upon  atresia  of  the  organs,  having  already  spoken  of  that 
mooident  in  a  former  letter. 

As  to  the  quantity  and  duration  of  the  menstrual  discharge,  I  have 
to  say  that  each  woman,  in  good  health,  has  a  rate  of  her  own.  Some 
discharge  one  ounce  of  blood,  and  some  twenty  ounces  at  each  period. 
The  quantity  a  woman  loses  depends  upon  some  peculiarity  of  her  con- 
stitution. In  like  manner,  the  quantity  a  woman  loses  in  her  labor 
depends  upon  some  such  peculiarity.  Many  women  bring  a  child  into 
the  world  without  staining  the  napkins  and  clothes  about  them,  and  I 
hare  many  times  taken  away  the  placenta  without  a  red  spot  on  my 
hand ;  the  woman  afterwards  having  only  a  moderate  lochia,  not  so 
considerable  as  the  ordinary  menstrua  of  other  women.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  will  meet  with  patients  who  discharge  a  great  deal  of  blood 
with  the  child,  and  always  do  so — while  the  post-partum  dbcharge  is 
also  so  considerable  as  greatly  to  reduce  the  strength. 

The  great  matter  in  the  diagnosis,  then,  is  to  learn  the  amount  and 
to  ascertain  the  constitutional  wants  or  demands  and  habit  of  the 
patient  herself. 

One  may  be  well  enough  able  to  judge  of  the  quantity  imbibed  by  a 
napkin ;  from  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls  would  render  it  uncomfortable. 
But  a  tablespoonful  is  half  a  fluidounce,  then,  twenty-four  napkins  would, 
by  estimate,  be  twelve  fluidounces.  But  it  is  often  much  more  than 
that — for  on  some  of  the  napkins  there  will  be  found  from  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce  and  a  half. 

Haller,  in  lib.  zzviii.,  sec.  iii.,  says :  '^  The  quantity  of  blood  dis- 
diarged  is  various ;  it  is  greater  in  warm  climates,  being  as  much  as  a 
pound  or  even  more— or  it  may  be  equal  to  ten  ounces ;  or  it  may  go 
to  the  extent  of  producing  deliquium  animi,  and  even  death  itself.  In 
cold  climates,  the  discharge  may  be  six  ounces,  five,  four,  or  it  may  be 
as  low  as  three  ounces,"  Ac.  He  speaks  of  the  effects  of  diet,  showing 
that  those  who  live  well  are  more  free  in  their  menstrua  than  those  who 
are  compelled  so  subsist  on  spare  and  poor  rations. 

There  is  an  observation  as  to  the  quantity  of  menstrual  fluid  pro- 
duced in  a  given  time,  that  is  unique,  so  far  as  I  know :  it  was  made 
by  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  and  is  found  in  his  work  on  Menstruation, 
p.  172.  He  says  that  one  of  his  patients  had  the  eomplaUanee  to  lend 
herself  for  the  experiment,  which  was  performed  by  adjuring  a  specu- 
lum to  the  vaginal  cervix,  whioh  it  exactly  fitted.  The  cervix  remained 
like  a  plug  in  the  speculum  for  ten  hours.  By  this  means  the  product 
was  collected,  and  must  have  been  free  from  any  admixture  with  the 
excretions  of  the  vagina.  The  quantity  of  fluid  that  escaped  from  the 
womb  was  twenty-two  grammes,  which  is  a  little  more  than  an  ounce. 
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At  this  rate,  twenty-four  hours  would  have  produced  nearly  two  and  a 
half  ounces.  This  person  had  had  several  children.  She  was  thirty* 
five  years  of  age.  She  was  of  a  delicate  constitution — ^ber  menses 
usually  lasted  eight  days — probably  she  would  usually  lose  ten  to 
twelve  ounces,  therefore,  at  each  menstruation. 

When  people  consult  me  on  these  points,  I  am  accustomed  to  inquire 
how  many  changes  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  during  the 
whole  menstruation.    Now,  many  individuals  have  assured  me  they 
always  use  eighteen,  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  some  of  them  thirty 
changes,  in  each  mensual  period.     Others  have  employed  only  six— • 
some  three,  and  now  and  then  I  have  met  with  a  person  who  never  used 
any  in  her  whole  menstrual  life.     Hence,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  what 
great  differences  there  are  among  females  as  to  the  amount  eliminated* 
I  am  but  little  inclined,  gentlemen,  to  enter  upon  any  further  discos- 
sion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  menstrual  fluid,  as  to  whether  it  be  a 
secretion  from  the  arteries  or  the  veins.     Such  discussions  are  of  little 
profit.  At  least,  I  am  so  fixed  in  the  belief  that  I  am  correct  in  calling 
it  the  mensual  hemorrhage,  that  1  shall  probably  never  adopt  any  other 
view  of  it ;  and  it  therefore  appears  to  me  idle  to  endeavor  to  reason 
one  into  the  belief  that  it  is  a  secretion — ^in  the  same  sense  that  bile,  or 
9aliva,  or  milk  are  secretions.    The  menstrual  fluid  is  blood.    All  writers 
and  authorities  are  not  agreed  upon  this  point.     Among  others,  I  may 
mention  that  Mr.  Hunter  regarded  it  as  differing  from  blood,  on  account 
of  its  not  coagulating ;  but  it  does  coagulate.     Dr.  Bums,  the  author 
of  a  System  of  Midwifery,  was  of  the  same  opinion,  as  is  also  Professor 
Chapman  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (see  his  note  at  p.  106  of 
James's  Bums).    The  late  Professor  Dewees,  in  his  TrHHiie  &n  IMteoses 
of  FemaUSj  at  p.  87,  observes :  ^*  I  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  men^ 
strual  discharge  is  a  genuine  secretion,"  ftc    It  is  unnecessary  to  cite 
a  great  number  of  persons  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.    I  merely  cite 
the  above  to  show  you  that  the  opinion  is  held. 

I  have  had  pretty  numerous  opportunities  of  inspecting  the  menstrual 
product,  and  I  remain  convinced  that  it  is  blood — ^but  I  am  ready  to 
pin  my  faith  in  this  matter  to  the  sleeve  of  a  person  better  qualified  to 
judge  of  it  than  you  or  I.  I  mean  the  late  Madame  Boivin,  author  of 
the  Memaridl  $ur  PArt  det  AeeouehemeTU — ^long  Sage  Femme  en  chef 
of  the  Maison  d'Accouchemens  at  Paris,  and  author  of  the  admirable 
Treati$e  an  the  Diiea$e$  of  Womet^  &c.  Her  writings  prove  her  to 
have  been  a  most  learned  physician,  and,  as  she  enjoyed  a  very  large 
practice,  her  science  and  her  great  clinical  experience,  as  well  as  her 
own  personal  knowledge,  are  more  to  be  relied  on  than  that  of  all  the 
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male  physicians  together.     She  says :  *'  The  blood  of  the  menses  is  just 
like  that  which  is  taken  away  from  a  Tetn." 

I  say,  I  rely  more  upon  Madame  Boivin  than  upon  anybody  else.  I 
do  not  see  what  particular  priYilege  we  men  have  to  know  best  what  the 
discharge  consists  of.  I  do  know  yery  well  that  women  have  a  sensi- 
bility, a  shame-facednesa  about  it  that  makes  them  very  reluctant  even 
to  talk  about  their  courses,  and  they  are  very  far  from  exhibiting  the 
material.  A  woman  will  get  drunk,  she  will  prostitute  herself  for  a 
shilling,  she  wDl  walk  in  the  public  streets  in  rags  and  filth,  she  will 
curse  and  brawl,  and  become  in  all  respects  utterly,  thoroughly  profli- 
gate and  debauched,  but  she  will  not  show  her  napkin  if  she  can  avoid 
doing  so.  She  conceals  her  menses  from  all  eyes  but  her  own,  insomuch 
that  even  where  her  moral  faculty  has  become  a  hopeless,  cureless  ruin, 
where  decency  and  the  last  reminder  of  womanly  modesty  are  clean 
gone,  she  still  clings  to  the  inherent  respect  and  shame  that  she  feels 
on  account  of  this  strange  function  of  her  body.  She  always  disUkea 
to  talk  of  it,  and  abhors  the  open  exhibition  of  it.  It  was  unclean  in 
the  sight  of  all  Israel.  How  then  are  we  doctors  to  become  the  best 
judges  of  it  ?  We  may  practice  physic  for  half  a  century,  and  have  a 
few  rare  occasions  to  inspect  it,  and  those  only  when  it  is  morbid.  I 
say  it  again,  I  consider  Madame  Boivin's  declaration  worth  more  than 
the  contrary  opinion  of  a  Consistory  of  Physicians. 

MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret,  in  their  frequent  analyses  of  human 
blood,  setted  down  to  the  conclusion  that  healthy  blood,  say  1,000 
grains,  contains  of 

Water 790  grains. 

Globules 127     '< 

Albumen 80     «< 

Fibrin 8     " 

The  analysis  by  Becquerel  and  Bodier,  of  blood  of  eleven  men,  g^vea 
the  following  mean  result  on  1,000  grains-*- 

Water      . 799.0 

Solid  constituents 201.0 

Fibrin 2.2 

Fat    •..•...        8.2 

Albumen 69.4 

Globules 141.1      ' 

Extractive  matter  and  salts  •        •        6.8 

I  have  quoted  the  above  stated  analyses  of  blood  in  order  that  you 
may  be  able  to  compare  them  with  the  following  analyses  of  the  men- 
strual fluid. 
M.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  in  his  work  on  Menstruation,  gives  at  jk 
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172  this  analjsb,  by  Denis,  of  the  menstrual  fluid  of  a  healtby  woman 
aged  twenty-seven  years.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  mixture  of  blood 
with  mucus,  and  consisted  of 

Water 825.00 

Globules         ......       64.40 

Albumen         ......      48.80 

Extractive  matter 1.10 

Fatty  " 8.90 

Saline  « 12.00 

Mucus 45.80 

The  patient  of  B.  de  B.,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  agreed  to 
allow  a  portion  of  menstrual  fluid  to  be  collected  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  any  admixture  of  vaginal  mucus.  This  was  done,  as  I  said, 
by  adjusting  the  mouth  of  a  speculum  uteri  upon  the  cylinder  of  the 
oervix.  The  fluid  passing  through  the  tube  was  collected  from  the  other 
end.    It  yielded  to  the  one  hundred  parts  of 

Water 90.08 

Fixed  matter 6.92 

The  fixed  matter  was  composed  of 

Fibrin,  albumen,  and  coloring  matter      •        75.27 
Extractive  matter         •         .         •         .  1.42 

Fatty  " 2.21 

Salts 5.81 

Mucus 10.79 

Rindskopf  {vide  Simon's  ChemUtry  of  Man^  887)  found  the  men* 
strual  fluid  acid,  and  it  contained 

Water 820.880 

Solid  residuum 179.170 

Salts 10.150 

In  a  second  analysis,  he  found 

Water 822.892 

Albumen  andhsemato-globulin        .        •    156.457 
Extractive  matter  and  salts    .        •        •      20.651 
Simon's  analysis :-« 

Water 785.000 

Solid  constituents 215.000 

Fat 2.580 

Albumen 76.540 

Haemato-globulin  .        •        .     120.400 

Extractive  and  salts        •        •        •         8.600 
Dr.  Letheby,  Lancet^  May  2, 1845,  analyzed  menstrual  fluid  deli* 
Tered  from  an  imperforate  hymen.    It  contained 
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Water 857.4 

Solid  coDBtituents 142.6 

Fat 5.8 

Albumen 69.4 

Globules 49.1 

Haematin 2.9 

Salts 8.0 

Extractive 6.7 

Now  tbat  I  baye  laid  before  yon  tbese  statements  of  analysis  both  of 
pure  blood  and  of  the  fluid  of  the  catamenia,  I  leave  you  to  judge 
whether  the  menstrual  discharge  is  a  mensual  hemorrhage  or  a  men- 
strual secretion.  I  presume  you  will  feel  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
periodical  hemorrhage,  like  a  periodical  epistaxis,  exhibiting  modified 
appearances  according  to  the  quantity  of  epithelial  scales  and  mucus 
that  happens  to  be  combined  with  it.  For  my  part,  I  follow  Madame 
Boivin,  and  I  prefer  her  authority  even  to  that  of  the  chemists  and 
micrographers.  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  that  although,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  practice,  a  physician  does  meet  with  occasions  where,  upon  some 
difficult  diagnosis,  he  must  ask  the  privilege  to  examine  the  napkin,  it 
remains  true  that  a  woman  in  health  never  cVlls  in  the  doctor  upon 
that  point  at  least,  and  that  when  he  does  find  a  necessity  to  examine 
it,  there  is  disorder  or  suspicion  of  disorder.  Wherever  you  shall  ue 
it,  you  are  to  suspect  its  quality  to  be  abnormal.  But,  what's  the  use 
of  quotbg  authors,  or  asking  what  A,  B,  and  C  think  about  it.  Think 
alxNit  it  yourselves,  and  ask  yourselves  whether  there  is  blood  in  the 
metstrual  finid.  Yes  ?  Then  how  can  blood-corpuscles  be  secreted  ? 
Ton  might  as  well  secrete  a  watch  or  a  pair  of  boots !  blood  may  be 
effused  or  extravasated,  it  cannot  be  secreted. 

Having  laid  before  you  the  analysis  and  shown  you  what  the  material 
is,  and  hinted  at  the  difficulty  of  examinbg  it,  I  hope  you  will  allow 
me  to  say  a  few  words  that  are  germain  to  those  hints,  and  will  not 
much  interrupt  the  regular  course  of  our  studies  of  the  subject.  I 
wish  you  again  to  consider  how  difficult  it  is  for  us  to  be  sure  that  such 
portions  as  we  see  are  not  diseased,  or  at  least  abnormal  specimens. 
Let  me  beg  you,  in  order  to  show  how  modest  women  are  upon  this 
subject,  to  remark,  that  while  in  this  populous  city,  of  more  than 
450,000  souls,  half  of  whom  are  females,  multitudes  of  them  thronging  the 
streets  and  the  markets,  you  never  saw  one  of  them,  no,  not  one,  who 
allowed  a  single  drop  to  stain  her  stocking,  or  spot  the  thin  dress  that 
she  wore.  You  never  met  with  such  an  harreur  at  the  cotillon  party, 
nor  with  those  who  waits  or  move  in  the  Polka  or  Oachuca.  I  know 
not  how  I  could  give  you  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  regard,  the 
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respect,  I  was  going  to  say  the  snperstitioiia  Teneration  with  which  the 
sex  observe  all  the  obligations  of  a  perCect  c&nvenanee  on  this  subject. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  sex  have  learned,  by  a  time-honored  tradition 
handed  down  through  the  mass  of  mind  from  age  to  age,  that 
their  life,  health,  comfort,  fruitfulness,  andvbeauty,  have  a  strong  alii- 
ance  with  and  dependence  upon  this  office.  It  has  become,  therefore, 
a  public  sentiment — a  she  vox  popultj  vox  Dei — that  commands  it  to  be 
respected.  Take  good  heed,  then,  that  you  always  treat  it  with  respect 
m  your  conyersations,  inquiries,  and  direetiolks  addressed  to  your  pa- 
iients  and  their  friends  and  nurses. 

If  I  had  time,  I  could  give  you  an  aooount  of  many  superstitiooa 
observances  and  opinions  relative  to  thecatamenia  that  still  linger  even 
among  some  of  the  better  informed  of  the  people.  To  show  yoa  how 
ancient  is  the  respect  with  which  it  is  still  regarded,  you  should  advert 
to  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Laban.  Tou  remember  that  when  Jacob 
fled  with  his  beloved  Rachel,  they  carried  off  a  part  of  the  worthy 
father-in-law's  images. 

In  the  8lst  chapter  of  Genesisy  the  story  is  told  in  the  following 
words :  "  And  it  was  told  Laban  on  the  third  day  that  Jacob  was  fled* 
And  he  took  his  brethren  with  him,  and  pursued  after  him  seven  days' 
journey;  and  they  overtook  him  in  the  Mount  Gilead,"  &o.  ^Now  Jacob 
had  pitched  his  tent  in  the  Mount:  and  Laban  with  his  brethren  pitched 
in  the  Mount  of  Gilead.  And  Laban  said  to  Jacob,  What  hast  thou 
done,"&d.  ^^Tetwherefore  hast  tiiou  stolen  my  gods?"  &e.  ^' And  Laban 
went  into  Jacob's  tent,  and  into  Leah's  tent,  and  into  the  two  maid-aer* 
vajita'  tent ;  but  he  found  them  not.  Then  went  he  out  of  Leah's 
tent|  and  entered  into  Rachel's  tent.  Now  Radiel  had  taken  the 
images,  and  put  them  in  the  camel's  furniture,  and  sat  upon  them. 
And  Laban  searched  aU  the  tent,  but  found  them  not.  And  she  aud 
to  her  father,  Let  it  not  displease  my  lord  that  I  cannot  rise  uf  before 
thee ;  for  the  custom  of  women  is  upon  me,"  kc.  Here  you  see  at  how 
ancient  a  period  it  was  the  custom  of  women  to  be  unwell— and  what  ia 
more,  you  see  a  man  who,  with  an  armed  force,  had  pursued  his  run* 
away  family  for  seven  days'  journey,  manifestly  with  the  most  violent 
anger  and  eagerness,  to  recover  his  idols ;  yet  who,  for  the  simple  words 
euiiom  of  womefij  went  out  of  the  tent  without  making  the  ladjr  vidate 
the  oonvenanee$  belonging  to  her  sexual  custom.  If  she  had  not  made 
this  pretence,  do  you  doubt  that  he  would  have  dragged  her  from  her 
seat  to  find  the  precious  gods  in  whom  he  put  his  trust ! 

The  Hebrew  Lawgiver  doomed  every  Israelitish  man  to  death  thai 
should  lie  with  a  woman  at  such  conjuncture. 

The  15th  chapter  of  the  7th  book  of  Pliny  contains  the  fottowing 
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passage,  Bhowing  what  impressioii  existed  as  to  this  discharge  among  a 
polished  people.  ^  Bot  woman  is  the  only  menstrual  animal  {aolum 
amimal  menHruale)^  and  therefore  the  only  one  whose  womb  produces 
what  is  called  a  mole.  A  mole  is  an  amorphous  mass  of  inanimate 
flesh,  which  can  neither  be  cut  with  die  edge  nor  pierced  with  the  point 
of  a  knife." 

'*  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  the  world  more  monstrous  than  the 
menstrual  fluid.  Wine  turns  sour  in  its  presence ;  seeds,  when  touched 
with  it,  lose  their  germinative  faculty ;  hedges  die ;  and  seeds  planted 
in  a  garden  where  it  falls  are  burned  up  in  the  ground.  If  a  woman, 
with  the  menses,  sits  upon  a  tree,  its  fruit  falls.  Mirrors  lose  their 
polish,  knives  their  edge,  and  ivory  its  brightness  by  contact  with  it. 
Bees  perish  in  their  hires,  and  brass  and  iron  are  seised  with  sudden 
rust,  and  acquire  a  horrid  odor  if  touched  with  the  fluid.  A  dog  that 
tastes  it  goes  mad,  and  his  bite  is  mortal,"  ftc.  The  7th  chapter  of 
his  28th  book  contains  very  copious  details  of  the  superstitious  notions 
held  concerning  the  menstrua  centuries  ago. 

The  periodical  discharge  is  an  indispensable  attribute  of  the  sex— 
I  mean  the  healthful  part  of  them ;  and  no  faith  is  to  be  given  to  the 
idle  reports  of  travellers  who  pretend  that  certain  nations  or  tribes  in 
the  interior  regions  of  South  America  are  devoid  of  it.  Nor  is  greater 
regard  due  to  the  oft-quoted  notion  of  Roussel,  that  the  habit  of  this 
discharge  is  not  a  natural  one,  but  one  acquired  in  past  ages,  and  now 
become  a  settled  and  regular  attribute.  Roussel  is  celebrated  chiefly 
for  his  small  volume,  entitled  Sytleme  Physique  et  morale  de  la  Femme^ 
a  Work  praised  greatly  beyond  its  deserts,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
to  be  written  in  a  very  pleasing  style.  In  Chap.  II.  of  the  second  part, 
where  he  alludes  to  the  hemorrhagies,  by  means  of  which  men  escape 
from  the  evils  with  which  they  are  menaced  in  the  shape  of  rheumatism, 
hyponchondriasm,  gout,  apoplexy,  &c.,  he  proceeds  as  follows : — 

^  Women,  from  their  sedentary  and  inactive  mode  of  life,  are  less 
able  to  avoid  them  :  the  nature  of  their  occupations  favors  the  super* 
abundance  of  humors  which  they  possess  in  common  with  the  male, 
instead  of  diminishing  them,  as  in  the  case  with  the  avocations  of  men ; 
bat  then  they  have  an  excretory  organ,  by  means  of  which  they  can  be 
freed  from  the  superabundant,  and  thereby  hurtful  humors.  Animals 
that  are  not  withdrawn  from  the  empire  of  nature's  laws,  and  that  act 
inder  the  guidance  of  instinct,  have  no  need  of  this  resource ;  they  are 
lot,  like  men,  liable  to  hemorrhagies,  nor,  in  consequence  of  such  lia- 
bility, to  the  morbific  affections  which  they  serve  to  introduce.  These 
hemorrhagies  have  become  a  necessary  function,  intimately  connected 
with  the  human  constitution ;  so  that,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  a 
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woman  is  born  with  a  tendency  to  have  her  menses  at  a  certain  age,  as 
she  is  bom  with  a  tendency  to  take  the  smallpox ;  for  we  can  contract 
a  new  necessity  as  we  can  contract  a  new  malady.  Were  it  possible  to 
review  all  the  changes  through  which  the  human  race  have  passed  since 
their  origin,  we  should,  perhaps,  discover  that  they  have  not  been  al- 
ways the  subjects  of  the  same  necessities,  the  same  functions,  and  the 
same  diseases  as  at  the  present  day.  Having  once  contracted  some 
vice  of  the  constitution,  or  some  new  disease,  which,  beyond  doubt, 
happens  in  all  the  species  of  animals,  such  vice,  or  such  diseases,  are 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  and  perpetuated  until  some 
contrary  cause  arises  to  destroy  them.  This  is  the  reason  why  races 
degenerate,  and  become  changed  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  Thus  the  men- 
strual evacuation,  being  once  introduced  into  the  species  is  communi- 
cated by  an  uninterrupted  filiation,  so  that  we  might  say  that  a  woman 
has  her  courses  at  the  present  era  solely  because  her  mother  had  them, 
just  as  she  would  have  been  consumptive  if  her  mother  had  been  so. 
And  further,  she  may  be  subject  to  the  menstrua  even  though  the  primi* 
live  cause  that  established  this  necessity  of  the  female  no  longer  sub- 
sists in  her  constitution.  In  fact,  many  women  are  regular  who  are 
not  subject  to  plethora,  nor  a  surcharge  of  humors.  In  these  women, 
the  menstrual  flow  depends  solely  upon  the  habitual  direction  of  nature's 
movements,  like  the  periodical  hemorrhagies  that  occur  in  men  whose 
eonstitutions  are  already  exhausted.'' 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  celebrated  Roussel.  You  will  readily  per- 
ceive that,  if  such  modifications  of  the  human  nature  as  he  therein 
supposes  to  be  possible  can  actually  take  effect,  there  are  no  bounds  to 
be  set  to  the  range  of  modifications  possible ;  and  that,  if  lloussers 
yiews  are  just,  the  doctrines  of  the  VeMHge$  of  Creation  are  equaUy 
true,  as  to  the  gradual  evolution  of  new  specific  and  generic  forms  of 
creatures* 

It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  Roussel  would  have  entertained  the 
opinion  if  he  could  have  become  acquainted  with  the  functions  of  the 
ovaries,  and  the  history  of  the  early  stages  of  the  reproductive  act. 
Pity  for  him  that  he  was  bom  before  he  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
of  reading  MM.  Purkinje,  Yon  Baer,  Wagner,  Bischoff,  Coste,  Ponchet, 
&c.  &c. 

Having  already  drawn  out  this  letter  to  a  considerable  length,  I  shall 
adjourn  to  the  next  a  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

I  am,  Ac.,        C.  D.  M. 
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LETTER  XXXIII. 

OenUemen :  The  distbguished  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physic  in  the  UniTersity  of  Pennsylyaniay  Dr.  Chapman,  begins, 
at  p.  37y  Tol.  ii.  of  his  Diseauraes  on  Therap.  and  Mat.  Med.^  an  enu* 
meration  of  the  names  and  the  qualities  of  the  Menagoga,  or  Emmena- 
gognes.    The  entire  snite  of  his  articles  comprises — 

1.  Polygala  senega. 

2.  Janiperns  sabina. 

3.  Rnbia  tinctomm. 

4.  Rosmarinus  officinalis. 

5.  Mentha  pnlegium. 

6.  Secale  comatnm. 

7.  Helleboros  nigcr. 

8.  Gantharides  (perhaps). 

9.  Terebinthinons  preparations. 

10.  Phosphorus. 

11.  Cold  bath. 

12.  Exercise. 

18.  Change  of  air. 

14.  (Generous  diet. 

15.  Bark. 

16.  The  ferruginous  articles. 

17.  Fetid  gums. 

18.  Castor. 

19.  Musk. 

20.  Venesection. 

21.  Aloes. 

22.  Blisters. 

There !  you  have  Dr.  Chapman's  list ;  look  at  it,  study  it,  and  when 
you  have  done  so,  ask  yourself  the  question — ^Is  there  an  emmena- 
gogue  ?  No.  Look  at  Murray's  list,  in  his  Syttem  of  Mat.  Med.  and 
Pharm.j  at  p.  284,  vol.  i.  Read  over  Cullen's  list,  with  Professor 
Barton'^  additions;  indeed,  without  reading  anybody's  list,  reflect  upon 
the  causes  of  menstruation,  and  see  whether  any  animal,  mineral,  or 
v^etable  thing  is  likely,  in  a  direct  way,  to  make  a  woman  menstruate. 
Cullen,  after  a  long  experience  and  practice,  with  careful  attention  to 
28 
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collect  results  of  this  therapy,  comes  to  the  melancholy  conclusion  that 
they  are  the  most  unfaithful  of  medicines,  not  answering  to  the  hopes 
awakened  hy  their  reputation. 

I  have  long  since  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion ;  and  you  will,  I 
suppose,  remember  how  often  I  have  expressed  this  disbelief  in  their 
powers  while  lecturing  upon  the  emmenagogues  at  the  College. 

What  then !  Is  there  nothing  to  be  done  for  a  retention  of  the 
menses  ?  Are  we  to  say  to  the  sick.  There  is  no  medicine  for  your 
ease  ?  Far  from  it ;  the  sick  require  to  be  cured,  and  they  may  as 
often  be  cured  of  an  amenorrhoea  as  of  a  rheumatism  or  colic ;  bat 
emmenagogues  will  not  cure  them.  Dr.  Cullen,  as  I  have  said,  placed 
no  confidence  in  them. 

Upon  a  review  of  Dr.  Chapman's  list  and  remarks,  you  will  readily 
perceive  that  he  has  little  confidence  in  them,  as  little,  perhaps,  as 
Cullen  himself ;  and  yet  you  find  that  what  with  the  lancet,  the  baths, 
the  aloes,  the  blisters,  the  martial  preparations,  &c.,  he  arrays  a  reaUy 
powerful  armament  for  the  combat  against  the  causes  of  obstruction. 

The  very  array  shows  that  Dr.  Chapman  seeks,  rather,  to  cure  the 
disorder  which  prevents  the  menstruation  in  order  that  menstruation 
may  occur  naturally,  as  it  will  do  in  a  healthy  woman,  than  to  com- 
pel the  woman  to  menstruate  first,  in  order  that  thereby  she  may  be 
cured. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  call  a  foot-bath,  or  a  suffumigation,  by  the 
name  emmenagogue !  A  woman  of  a  very  susceptible  and  delicate  con- 
stitution, who  should,  while  unwell^  get  her  shoes  and  stockings  wel  in 
a  sudden  shower,  is  liable  to  have  her  courses  stopped,  with  pain  in  the 
pelvis,  headache,  and  general  soreness  ;  and  even  some  degree  of  fever. 
If  she  afterward  sit  with  her  feet  in  a  mustard  or  salt  bath,  for  fifteen 
minutes — or,  if  she  sit  over  the  vapor  of  hot  water  for  half  an  beur 
— it  is  very  likely  the  flow  may  return  ;  or,  if  she  will  place  herself  in 
a  sitz-bath,  or  go  into  a  plunge  bath  at  100^,  for  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes,  it  is  probable  that  her  menses  will  return  ;  or,  if  she  will  take 
a  large  warm  emollient  injection,  perhaps  the  flow  will  recommence ; 
but  if  it  does,  will  the  effect  entitle  you  to  say  that  these  remedies  are 
emmenagogues?  I  think  not;  for  they  do  not  compel,  they  do  not  lead, 
they  do  not  draw  forth.  Such  remedies  serve,  by  removing  causes  of 
obstruction,  or  delay,  to  allow  of  the  effectuation  of  the  function.  To 
break  down  a  door  is  a  very  different  thing  from  unlocking  it,  and  set- 
ting it  wide  open.  These  medicines,  perhaps,  may  serve  in  this  sense 
to  set  open  the  door ;  they  do  not  break  open,  and  thrust  through^ 
which  is  the  idea  and  modus  of  a  true  emmenagogue. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1848,  Z.  E.,  in  Ninth  St.,  aged  seventeen. 
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was  confined  to  her  bed  with  severe  headache.  The  pulse  was  very 
%oft^  large,  and  slow.  She  was  unwell  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  when 
the  flow  ceased ;  after  which  the  headache  and  slaggishness  presented 
themselves.  This  yonng  girl  laid  in  bed  all  day  of  the  Wednesday  and 
the  Thursday.  She  took  magnesia,  which  operated  on  the  bowels.  On 
Friday  morning  the  flow  came  on  regularly,  and  when  I  called  to  see 
her  I  found  her  down  stairs  quite  well  again.  In  this  case,  I  did  not 
expect  the  flow  to  return  ;  for,  as  every  vestige  of  it  was  gone,  and  as 
she  had  no  hypogastric  or  pelvic  paiit,  I  concluded  she  would  not  men- 
Btmate  until  the  next  ovulation,  and  I  informed  her  mother  that  I 
conid  not  expect  to  re-establish  the  discharge.  If  she  had  complained 
of  hypogastric  or  sacral  pains,  I  should  have  had  reason  to  suppose  the 
mensual  engorgement  of  the  reproductive  tissues  to  be  as  yet  unrelieved, 
and  so,  likely  to  relieve  itself  by  re-establishing  the  flow.  As  the  case 
was,  I  fdt  some  surprise  to  hear  of  the  return  after  so  complete  a  sup- 
pression, and  I  am  confident  that  such  a  return  is  in  general  not  to  be 
looked  for.  Now  to  have  given  this  girl  any  dose  of  any  one  of  the 
emmenagogues  would,  perhaps,  have  swelled  by  one  integer  the  statis- 
tical sum  of  menagogal  successes,  which,  like  much  other  therapeutical 
experience,  would  have  been  false  and  deceptive. 

There  are  a  great  many  cases  of  difficult  or  suspended  menstruation 
that  depend  upon  a  rheumatic  state  of  the  womb.  This  pathological 
state  of  the  organ  preoocupies  it,  and  brings  it  into  a  condition  of  sen- 
sivity  and  irritability  incompatible  with  the  performance  of  the  mensual 
act.  I  am  well  persuaded  that  much  of  the  dysmenorrhoea  we  en- 
counter is  rheumatic  disorder.  It  is  characterised  by  all  the  pains  and 
fulness,  and  heat  and  pressure  within  the  pelvis,  of  which  we  hear 
women  complain,  while  they  appear,  in  other  regards,  to  enjoy  very 
good  health.  The  uterus  becomes  sensible  upon  pressure  with  the  index 
finger ;  a  pessary  in  contact  with  it  produces  a  sense  of  hot  or  burning 
pain,  and  yet  the  Touch  reveals  no  change  in  the  form,  dimensions,  or 
resistance  of  the  vaginal  cervix.  I  presume  it  is,  in  many  examples, 
identical  with  what  has  been  called  irritable  or  neuralgic  uterus.  It 
may  last  very  long  without  change,  and  without  inducing  any  cogniza- 
ble change  in  the  part. 

These  are  the  cases  that  sometimes  yield  to  the  anti-rheumatic  treat- 
ment. Is  it  not  fair  to  presume  that  Dr.  Dewees*s  vol.  tinct.  of  guaiacuro, 
when  it  has  done  good  in  the  dysmenorrhoeas  and  suspended  menstrua- 
tions, has  effected  that  good  by  virtue  of  its  anti-rheumatic  properties? 
I  do  not  apprehend  why  the  guaiao  should  possess  any  power  to  bring 
on  menstruatio(»,  save  that  it  has  it  in  virtue  of  its  anti-rheumatic 
tlMrapeutical  force. 
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.  I  advise  yon  to  study  with  care,  in  all  your  clinical  cases  that  may 
be  probably  attributed  to  rheumatism  of  the  reproductive  organs,  par* 
ticularly  the  womb,  the  phenomena  that  may  present  themselves.  You 
should  carefully  note,  not  only  the  signs  given  out  by  pain,  and  by  sus- 
pended or  altered  function,  but  the  influence  of  remedies ;  for  you  may 
rest  well  assured  that  a  great  many  cases  of  rheumatism  of  the  womb 
have  long  been,  and  still  are,  commonly  mistaken  for  prolapsions  and 
other  affections ;  a  false  diagnosis  that  leads  to  a  false  and  unsuccessful 
mode  of  cure.  Rheumatism  of  the  womb  is  becoming  a  more  frequent 
object  of  inquiry  than  it  used  to  be,  and  I  am  sure  the  subject  is  worthy 
of  your  special  study  and  exploration.  Even  the  gravid  uterus  is  the 
frequent  subject  of  rheumatic  attacks,  and  it  will  be  my  duty  to  speak 
of  it  under  the  proper  head. 

Meanwhile,  if  you  find  a  patient  complaining  of  pelvic  pains,  heat, 
weight,  tenesmus,  dysmenorrhcea,  you  would  not  be  apt  to  make  a  mis- 
take as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  malady,  should  yon  after  due  exami- 
nation, come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  have  a  rheumatism  to  treat. 
,  Suppose  you  have  made  an  examination,  by  the  touch  and  by  external 
palpation,  or  the  metroscope ;  that  you  find  the  womb  not  displaced, 
nor  at  all  disordered,  nor  swollen,  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  learn 
that  the  patient  has  been  subject  to  rheumatic  pains;  that  she  has 
accustomed  herself  to  the  use  of  the  cold  bath ;  that  she  is  careless  as 
to  wet  or  damp  cold  feet,  and  that  she  wears  no  drawers ;  I  see  not 
what  inference  you  could  draw,  save  that  she  is  rheumatic  as  to  the 
uterus. 

If  you  cure  the  rheumatism  the  patient  is  cured ;  all  the  signs  of  a 
uterine  disorder  vanishing  with  the  disappearance  of  the  pain.  But  a 
local  rheumatism  may  often  be  cured  by  a  bat^ ;  or  you  may  obtain 
great  relief  by  the  wearing  of  flannels.  A  woman  with  a  rheumatic 
uterus  should,  in  cold  weather  assuredly,  be  directed  to  wear  drawers 
of  flannel,  with  a  view  to  keep  the  pelvis  and  loins  and  thighs  well 
covered  and  protected  against  the  pernicious  influences  of  oold  and 
damp.  Such  a  patient  should  have  a  soluble  state  of  the  bowels,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  any  gentle  aperient,  and  by  none  preferable  to 
precipitated  sulphur.  If  she  have  complained  long  and  much,  pre- 
viously to  your  first  interview ;  if  she  be  of  a  costive  habit,  and  leave 
you  to  infer  that  some  considerable  accumulation  of  feces  has  taken 
place  in  the  colon,  she  should  be  purged ;  and  well  purged,  as  a  pre- 
liminary treatment.  There  is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  safer  or  more 
useful  compound  for  this  purpose  than  the  mixture  of  jalap  and  cream 
of  tartar  with  oil  of  anise.  Twenty  or  twenty-five  grains  of  jalap, 
forty  grains  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  five  drops  of  oil  of  anise,  made 
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into  a  powder,  slioiild  be  given  for  a  dose,  at  an  early  morning  hour. 
It  may  be  expected  that  the  dose  shall  operate  five  or  six  times.  Two 
days  later  the  dose  may  be  repeated,  and  again  in  two  days,  which  will 
probably  sufSce.  This  more  active  operation  of  the  purgative  will  be 
indicated  for  the  severer,  while  the  sulphur  may  well  serve  for  the 
slighter  cases.  After  this,  let  the  patient  take,  at  bedtime,  an  anodyne 
enema  of  forty-five  drops  of  laudanum,  with  the  view  to  abate  the  neu- 
ralgic sensibility  of  the  parts  within  the  pelvis.  Let  her  have  a  bath 
at  98^  three  times  a  week,  before  going  to  bed ;  let  her  keep  herself 
warm  as  to  her  clothing ;  let  her  take  sulphate  of  qninia,  or  quinia  and 
iron,  or  Qu^venne's  iron,  and  the  disease  can  hardly  resist  the  treat- 
ment. In  fine  weather  it  will  be  proper  for  her  to  exercise  in  the  open 
aur.  The  diet  should  be  plain,  but  nutritious,  and  the  treatment  directed 
to  build  up  the  strength  of  the  whole  constitution. 

There  are  such  things  in  pathology  as  sanguine  determinations,  aa 

they  are  called.     A  sanguine  determination  to  the  head  may  exist, 

giving  occasion  to  cephalalgia ;  to  flushings  of  the  face ;  to  buzzing,  or 

droning  in  the  ears ;  to  hemicrania ;  to  sopor ;  to  apoplexy,  or  to  coma. 

There  are  likewise  such  things  as  losses  of  determination  of  blood  to 

a  part.     All  those  people  who  complain  of  cold  feet  and  hands  sufier 

from  loss  of  determination  to  these  points ;  and  they  sufier  so  for  months 

and  for  years.    Now,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  cases  of 

excessive  determinations  to  a  part  and  loss  of  determinations  to  a  part. 

The  former  tends  to  procure  excessive  development;  and  the  latter  leads 

to  debility,  and  even  atrophy  of  the  part    Well,  a  female  may  have  an 

ezeessive  sanguine  determination  to  the  |>elvic  extremity  of  the  trunk, 

or  she  may  suffer  loss  of  such  determination ;  if  the  former  exist,  she 

will  be  liable  to  excessive  menstruations ;  if  the  latter,  to  amenorrhcea. 

Suppose  a  woman  to  have  an  amenorrho&a  from  the  latter  cause ;  then 

yon  will  increase  the  pelvic  determinatiozi^by  hot  pediluvia;  by  the  hip- 

bstb  ;  by  the  use  of  frictions  to  the  lower  extremities ;  by  tight  garters, 

or  bandages  on  the  legs ;  by  warm  flannel  drawers  and  stockings ;  by 

exercise  on  foot,  which  develops  the  lower  circulation ;  by  galloping  on 

horseback,  which  powerfully  develops  it ;  by  the  dance ;  and,  lastly, 

by  any  medicines  that  tend  to  excite  and  stimulate  the  life-forces  of 

4be  pelvic  extremity  of  the  trunk  of  the  body. 

If  a  woman  should  have  a  violent  strangury,  or  a  violent  tenesmus, 
brought  on  by  your  physic,  she  will,  ipso  facto^  have  an  augmented 
sanguine  determination  to  the  pelvis,  its  veins  and  arteries  and  capil- 
laries, all  of  which  are  dependent  upon  the  hypemeuric  condition 
developed  by  the  operation  of  your  methods.  But  there  are  medicines 
that  give  rise  to  these  phenomena.     The  resins;  the  balsams;  spta. 
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turpentine;  cantbarides ;  aloes;  such  are  the  articles  yon  would  select. 
The  tinctura  sacra,  spirits  of  turpentine,  aloes,  and  assafetida ;  Lady 
Webster's  pills,  oil  of  Juniper  berries ;  Dewees'«  tinct.  of  guaiacnm,  and 
tinct.  of  black  hellebore ;  all  these  articles  tend  to  fulfil  the  indicataou, 
which  is  to  augment  the  pelvic  determination.  If  they  do  fulfil  the 
indication,  then,  the  forces  of  life  and  development  in  the  ovary  being 
remodified  and  reinstalled,  the  germ  production  will  recommence,  the 
ovulation  and  ovi-posit  will  be  re-established  with  monthly  exactness, 
and  the  patient  will  have  become  regular  again. 

A  woman  may  miss  of  her  monthly  courses  from  debility;  what 
debility !  She  may  have  been  weakened  by  excessive  menstruations. 
She  may  have  lost  twenty  ounces  a  month,  for  many  months,  so  that 
she  has  at  last  become  really  hydrsemical.  Or  she  may  have  had  a  con* 
stant  drain  of  blood  from  some  hemorrhoidal  marisca,  or  other  ex* 
crescence ;  or  she  may  have  been  reduced  by  malarious  fever,  which 
has  engendered  an  ague  cake  in  her  left  hj^pochondrium.  Her  blood  is 
reduced  in  its  crasis  by  any  of  these,  or  by  whatever  cause.  To  cure 
such  a  case,  bark  and  iron  and  wine  and  meats,  and  air  and  exercise, 
are  the  indications  to  be  fulfilled  by  your  authoritative  prescription. 

I  refer  you  again  to  the  so  often  proposed  dogma,  or  rather  truth, 
that  neurosity  is  the  result  of  the  contact  of  oxygenated  blood  with  the 
substance  of  brain.  None  of  the  innervations  of  your  patient  will  be 
perfect  and  powerful  unless  there  be  a  just  proportion  between  the  dose 
of  oxygen  in  the  blood  and  the  Biotic  power  to  be  evolved.  Tour  thin, 
pale,  oligasmic  patient  cannot  take  up  enough  oxygen  out  of  the  air  she 
breathes  to  make  her  strong*  Let  your  business  be,  nay,  let  it  be  your 
sole  business,  to  thicken,  to  enrich,  to  ensanguine  her  blood,  in  order 
that  that  rich  and  perfect  compound  may  be  enabled  to  absorb  and  take 
out  of  the  circumambient  air  the  just  and  requisite  amount  of  oxygen 
wherewith  to  deflagrate,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  the  brain,  and  evolve  from 
its  molecules  the  neurosity,  the  life-force,  the  Lebens-kraft,  as  the  Oer- 
mans  call  it.  Meat  and  wine,  and  air  and  exercise,  bark  and  iron,  the 
sea-bath,  and  mountain  air,  a  cheerful  spirit,  an  attention  to  the  dress, 
soluble  bowels,  frictions  of  the  skin — ^why  need  I  enumerate  all  the 
things  that  might  concur  in  the  great  end  of  improving  the  genenl 
health,  which,  being  renewed,  the  menstruation  follows  as  light  foUows 
the  uprising  of  the  morning  sun  ? 

Georges  Cuvier  says:  "  La  respiration  est  la  fonction  essentielle  iL  la* 
constitution  du  corps  animal.  G'est  elle,  en  quelque  sorte,  qui  rani* 
malise,  et  nous  verrons  aussi  que  les  animaux  exercent  d'autant  phis 
compl^tement  leurs  fonctions  animales  qu'ils  jouissent  d'une  resptratioii 
plus  complete." 
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Examine  yonr  pmtient  carefolly,  to  learn  whether  the  ntenu  may 
kaplj  have  become  the  seat  of  a  chronio  inflammatory  engorgement 
that  tends  to  produce  an  hypertrophic  state  of  the  organ  which  might 
render  it  disobedient  to  the  normal  influences  that  lead  to  the  sensible 
signs  of  menstmation.  In  that  case,  should  the  state  of  the  general 
health  not  forbid  it,  yon  would  do  wisely  and  well  for  the  patient  should 
you  take  from  the  arm  several  ounces  of  blood,  say  from  eight  to  six- 
teen ounces,  by  one  abstraction,  in  order  tQ  check  the  excessive  vas- 
cular momentum  directed  upon  the  organ.  I  pray  you  be  not  afraid  of 
the  lancet ;  for  very  few  persons  are  hurt  by  the  use  of  that  fine  thera- 
peutical agent,  whereas,  hundreds  and  thousands  are  permitted  to  lapse 
in  health,  and  fall  into  a  premature  decay  and  death,  from  the  want  of 
its  curative  power.  I  implore  you  to  study  carefully  the  nature  of  the 
therapeutical  effects  of  bloodletting ;  endeavor  to  estimate  its  power 
over  the  Biotic  forces ;  try  to  comprehend  how  and  why  it  is  that  the 
abstraction  of  blood  modifies  the  general  innervative  forces,  and,  so, 
modifies  the  life-force  in  a  dieased  part ;  and  you  may  safely  be  trusted 
in  the  world  with  the  lancet  in  your  hand,  which  you  will  never,  or 
rarely,  apply  to  the  hurt,  or  even  the  smallest  injury  of  your  patient. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  fear  to  bleed,  you  will  permit  many  to  perish, 
or  fall  into  chronic  ailments,  worse  than  death,  because  you  are  timid, 
or  ignorant  as  to  the  use  of  a  remedy,  which  in  all  ages  of  -the  world 
has  been,  and  in  all  future  ages  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  prime  re- 
sources of  our  art  against  a  host  of  maladies  that  are  indeed  not  to  be 
suooessfully  controlled  by  other  means.  I  have  heard  that  illustrious 
man,  our  revered  countryman.  Dr.  Pbysick,  say:  "It  may  be  that,  in 
some  few  instances,  I  have  had  occasion  to  think  I  have  carried  the  use 
of  the  lancet  too  far ;  but  I  have  to  lament  very  numerous  instances  in 
which  my  timidity  has  prevented  me  from  using  it  with  sufficient  bold- 
ness to  save  my  patient  from  death."  Such  a  saying,  of  such  a  man 
as  Dr.  Pbysick,  is  worthy  of  your  hearing,  and  your  heeding;  for  he 
was,  take  him  all  in  all,  a  man  of  matchless  wisdom  and  skill  as  a 
physician. 

In  the  further  treatment  of  these  cases  of  engorged  uterus,  with  a 
tendency  to  hypertrophy,  I  advise  you  to  make  occasional  applications 
of  leeches  to  the  coUum  uteri.  They  are  very  readily  applied  by  means 
of  a  B^camier  speculum,  to  which  is  adapted  a  cylindrical  cup,  that  fits 
into  the  larger  end  of  the  tube.  This  cup,  being  filled  with  the  required 
number  of  leeches,  should  be  inverted  into  the  speculum  tube,  after  that 
has  been  so  adjusted  as  to  receive  into  its  uterine  extremity  the  whole 
vaginal  cervix  or  coUum  uteri.  Instead  of  using  such  a  cup,  it  is  easy 
to  push  the  leeches  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  by  means  of  a  sponge  held 
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in  the  gpeoolnm  Ibroeps.  The  leeches  generally  fill  within  thirty-fire 
minutes,  and  often  in  twenty-five  minutes,  when  they  may  be  withdrawn 
together  with  the  tube. 

In  applying  leeches  to  the  uterus  in  this  way,  you  should  not  use 
more  than  a  dozen  at  a  time,  and  I  confess  I  have  seen  rery  dangerous 
bleedbg  produced  by  only  one  dosen  American  leeches.  Of  Swedish 
leeches  do  not  use  more  than  four  at  a  time.  I  hare  seen  the  hemor- 
rhage go  to  the  extent  of  causing  most  alarming  deliquium,  restrainable 
only  by  the  tampon.  Such  accidents  are,  however,  very  rare,  and  only 
accountable  for,  by  supposing  that  some  considerable  branch  of  the  rete 
vasculosum  of  the  vagina  had  been  opened  by  the  leeches.  No  danger 
need  ever  be  apprehended  from  such  an  accident,  provided  you  are  at 
hand  to  obviate  it,  and  that  you  can  always  do,  as  above  said,  by  the 
use  of  a  tampon. 

By  means,  then,  of  general  bleeding,  and  the  topical  extraction  of 
blood  by  leeches,  you  will  probably  in  most  cases  succeed  in  reducing 
the  vascular  engorgement  of  the  womb,  and  overcoming  the  sanguine 
determination  on  which  it  may  have  depended.  The  use  of  escharotioB 
for  the  cure  of  these  disorders,  has  been  so  fully  set  forth  in  my  Treatiu 
on  the  Acute  and  Chronic  Diseasee  of  the  Cervix  Uteris  with  plates ; 
Philad.  1854,  that  I  have  to  refer  you  to  that  work  for  my  views  <«  the 
subject.  Yet  it  is  sometimes  proper  to  secure  the  good  end  by  rest  in  a 
recumbent  posture,  and  by  the  employment  of  purgative  doses,  particu- 
larly the  hydragogue  dose  of  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar,  repeated  on 
alternate  days,  for  several  days.  These  purgative  doses,  with  the  ano- 
dyne enemata  at  night,  will  restore  the  balance  of  the  circulation,  taking 
away  the  pain,  heat,  and  pressure ;  after  which,  a  regulated  diet,  and 
proper  exercise  and  clothing,  with  the  adjuvant  power  of  bittera,  or 
ferruginous  tonics,  will  bring  the  patient  up  from  the  lownees  brought 
on  by  the  disease,  and  by  the  treatment,  after  which  she  may  be  ex- 
pected to  menstruate  again.  I  shall  here  close  this  letter,  with  the 
assurance  of  the  respect  and  esteem  with  which  I  am  your  faithful 
servant,  G.  D.  IL 
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LETTER    XXXIV. 
MENORRHAGIA. 

OenUemen:  The  word  Menorrhagia  means  immoderate  flow  of  the 
menaes ;  which  flow  consists  of  a  pnrer  blood  than  that  of  the  regular 
catamenial  evacuation.  The  blood  is  purer,  inasmuch  as  the  impetuous 
haste  of  the  discharge  causes  it  to  come  off  less  mixed  with  cenrical  and 
▼aginal  mucus  and  epithelium  than  in  the  more  moderate  or  normal 
mensnal  hemorrhage ;  and  this,  I  believe,  is  the  only  difference  between 
them.  As  the  blood,  in  monorrhagia,  is  less  mixed  and  combined  with 
foreign  matters,  you  would  naturally  expect  to  find  it  to  coagulate  more 
readily ;  while  this  is  quite  true,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  real 
normal  menstruous  excretion  does,  in  many  women,  coagulate  without 
any  suspicion  of  menorrhagia ;  and  it  is  reasonable,  d  priori^  to  suppose 
BO,  since  one  woman  may  be  seven  days  getting  rid  of  her  six  ounces 
of  fluid,  whereas  another  woman  will  part  with  ten  or  twelve  ounces  in 
three  or  five  days.  She  who  discharges  tb)d  menses  pleno  rivdj  will  be 
sure  to  find  some  coagula ;  she  who  passes  it  slowly  away,  will  find  it 
to  sink  into  her  napkins  without  a  dot — ^for  the  blood  has  time  to  be- 
come much  combined  with  mucus  and  epithelium. 

I  should  think  yon  would  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  a  woman  may 
be  now  and  then  menorrhagic,  because  you  would  reflect  upon  the 
highly  hemorrhagic  nature  of  the  womb — a  very  small  organ  supplied 
by  two  very  large  uterine  arteries,  and  over  and  above  that  source,  de» 
riving  into  its  sanguine  circulation  no  small  quantity  from  the  inoscula- 
tions of  the  ovarian  arteries.  Under  such  circumstances,  and  with  the 
propensity  to  effuse  blood,  established  by  the  regular  monthly  habit 
of  bleeding,  women  should  be  esteemed  always  liable  to  excessive  men* 
atmation ;  though  the  vast  majority  of  them  do  escape  any  snch  incon- 
venience. 

Even  in  the  case  of  epistaxis,  one  may  readily  acquire  a  sort  of  habit 
of  bleeding  at  the  nose;  and  the  discharge  in  that  case  differs  not  at  all 
from  that  of  the  menstrua,  except  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  epi- 
thelial desquamation,  and,  probably,  also,  some  modified  state  of  the 
admixed  mucus.  A  patient  shall  bleed  at  the  nose  to  the  extent  of 
keing  only  an  ounce  of  blood  on  one  occasion,  whereas  on  some  subse- 
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quent  one,  be  may  lose  a  wash-basin  full  in  a  continuona  rill ;  just  so  is 
it  with  the  menstruating  woman.  When  she  Ueeds  just  enough,  just 
her  accustomed  quantity,  it  is  all  right  with  her ;  when  she  flows  in 
excess,  she  is  menorrhagic,  Ae  has  monorrhagia.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  /up,  month,  and  (ffrn^fti^  to  break  out.  It  is  a  true  case 
of  true  uterine  hemorrhage ;  though  we  are  accustomed  to  call  it  menor- 
rhagia,  in  order  to  indicate  the  opinion  that  it  is  connected  with  the 
mensual  hemorrhage,  and  is  not  an  accidental  one.  Hence,  I  advise 
you,  when  speaking  of  hemorrhages  connected  with  the  causes  of  men* 
struation,  to  call  them  menorrhagias,  a  word  that  expresses  a  whole 
phrase.  It  is  a  word  that  may  be  thus  paraphrased.  The  woman  is 
bleeding  excessively  because  the  ovi-posit,  in  her  case,  has  induced  an 
excessive  niita  hemarrhagieus^  instead  of  the  usual  moderate  and 
natural  one.  But  when  a  woman  bleeds  because  she  has  a  phagedenie 
ulcer  of  the  womb,  or  a  detached  ovum,  or  a  polypus,  or  a  bunch  of 
hydatids,  or  a  wound,  then  it  is  uterine  hemorrhage.  In  this  way  yon 
will  speak  with  precision ;  and  if  all  our  brethren  would  be  equally 
precise,  there  would  be  a  better  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  value 
of  the  words  monorrhagia  and  uterine  hemorrhage.  Take  notice,  bow* 
ever,  that  a  person  with  an  ulcer  that  should  not  bleed  during  the  inter- 
menstrual period,  might  readily  have  an  attack  of  hemorrhage  from  the 
sore  in  consequence  of  the  moisual  hypenemia ;  and  then  it  would  be, 
in  one  sense,  a  monorrhagia. 

Now  the  question  comes  up  as  to  what  can  be  the  cause  of  the  case 
of  monorrhagia  that  demands  your  eare,  and  it  is  a  question  diflBcult, 
in  many  individual  cases,  to  answer.  I  say  it  is  difficult  to  answer  the 
question  for  a  good  many  cases ;  in  others  it  is  not  difficult. 

There  are  some  women  who  have  a  very  powerful  systemic  ventricle, 
giving  a  large,  full,  hard  pulse,  like  the  synochus  fortis  pulse.  In  such 
people,  the  blood,  driven  forward  with  a  great  momentum  by  every 
stroke  of  the  ventricle,  reaches  the  distal  parts  of  the  circulation  with 
such  an  impetuous  movement,  that  we  need  feel  no  surprise  to  find  the 
hemorrhagic  surfaces,  once  begun  to  bleed,  continuing  for  a  long  time, 
and  abundantly,  to  discharge  the  sanguine  fluid. 

Such  hemorrhages  are  common  incidents  for  those  persons  who  have 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  In  men,  these  hemorrhages  go  to 
the  lungs — the  nose,  the  stomaeh,  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  or  the 
brain ;  and  are  called  hemoptocf,  epistaxis,  hematemesis,  apoplexy,  ke. 
In  women,  the  same  dangerous  tendencies  exist,  but  the  habit  in  the 
uterine  and  spermatic  arteries  of  yielding  to  the  force  of  the  sanguine 
injection  causes  them  to  be  more  frequently  attacked  with  monorrhagia. 
In  such  a  state  of  the  arterial  pulse,  a  menorrhagic  attack  is  readily 
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explainable  by  reference  to  the  enormous  force  of  the  heart.  Take 
notice,  again,  that  those  patients  who  in  the  later  years  of  their  men* 
stmal  life  present  the  aboYO-naraed  charaoteristios  are  very  likely  to  be 
the  victims  of  paralysis,  hydrothorax,  or  other  disease  of  the  circu- 
lation, whenever  they  shall  have  fairly  passed  through  the  change  of 
life. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  within  two  hundred  years  past  whales  have 
been  captured  of  the  length  of  three  hundred  feet,  though  it  is  at  the 
present  day  rare  to  meet  with  a  whale  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in 
length.  The  animat  is  so  much  sought  for  in  the  whale  fisheries,  that 
the  large  and  aged  ones  have  been  in  a  good  measure  destroyed,  the 
captures  amounting  probably  to  ten  thousand  a  year.  But  a  whale  of 
three  hundred  feet  in  length  had  an  aorta  of  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
the  blood  of  which  was  impelled  with  the  rapidity  of  a  mill  torrent  by 
an  enormous  systemic  ventricle.  The  power  of  that  ventricle  no  dyna- 
mometer could  estimate;  it  must  be  enormous.  It  would  drive  an 
ordinary  grist  mill.  My  design  in  mentioning  it  is  merely  to  suggest 
by  it  to  your  mbd  a  reflection  on  the  comparative  power  of  the  sys« 
temic  ventricle  in  all  animals.  That  power,  in  all  the  species,  shonld 
be  conformable  to  the  resistance>power  of  the  tissues  that  receive  the 
sanguine  injection.  Now,  you  can  perceive,  that  in  our  case  of  monor- 
rhagia, the  injecting  force  may  fiir  transcend  the  resisting  power  of  the 
tissues,  and  the  consequences  might  be,  a  monorrhagia  lasting  until  the 
abnormal  energy  of  the  injection-power  comes  back  again  to  a  conform- 
able degree  or  rate. 

But  there  are  some  weak  and  very  susceptible  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  hearts  are  soft  and  gentle  in  motion,  who  neverthdeea 
sofier  from  monorrhagia.  For  such  people  yon  cannot  bring  the  exoee* 
sive  development  of  the  heart  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is 
better,  and  more  consonant  to  reason,  to  suppose  that  such  patients  suffer 
these  excessive  losses  in  consequence  of  an  adynamic  state  of  the  womb 
itself,  a  state  which  enables  a  moderate  force  of  arterial  and  capillary 
injection  to  overcome  the  barriers  to  hemorrhage  that  ought  to  be  set 
ap  in  the  distal  extremities  of  the  vessels — ^vessels  that  ought  to  be 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  hemorrhagic  force,  but  are  not.  Hence 
you  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  monorrhagia  may  depend  upon 
either  an  excessive  power  of  the  sources  of  the  circulation,  or  upon 
an  adynamic  state  of  the  organs  towards  which  that  circulation  is 
directed. 

This  last  supposed  case  may  be  dependent  upon  some  faulty  action 
of  the  entire  nerve  system  of  the  reproductive  organs — a  faulty  state 
brought  about  by  frequent  pregnancies  and  abortions  or  labor — by  in« 
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diligences  in  unlawful  contacts — by  excessiye  libidinous  sensations — 
and  lastly,  in  the  wretched  class  of  public  women,  by  the  habits  which 
nun  and  degrade  them  both  physicially  and  morally. 

Again,  you  may  encounter  cases  of  menorrhagia  dependent  on 
malignant  disease,  on  typhus,  on  smallpox,  on  scarlatina,  on  cancerous 
vice — ^for  all  these  maladies  vitiate  the  blood,  and  produce  a  state  of 
the  solids  so  utterly  atonic,  and  of  the  blood  so  completely  aplastic, 
that  it  flows  away  passively  ;  and  it  soaks,  so  to  speak,  through  living 
tissues  that  are  already  half  dead. 

A  woman  may  have  a  menorrhagia  because  she  has  a  polypus  grow- 
ing within  the  womb ;  I  say  a  menorrhagia,  for  the  polypus  may  be  a 
firm  fibrous  tumor,  very  sparingly  supplied  with  circulation  in  its  own 
tobstance,  and  without  any  abrasion  of  its  superficies  that  might  cause 
U  to  bleed ;  and  in  this  very  case  the  womb  shall  be  so  vexed  and  so 
irritated  by  its  presence  and' pressure,  as  to  be  the  subject  of  a  monthly 
hemorrhagic  nisus  of  the  greatest  intenseness,  arising  from  the  pre- 
sence, the  pressure,  and  the  irritation  excited  by  the  tumor,  and  not 
from  the  tumor  itself,  so  that  the  flooding  is  flooding  of  the  womb,  and 
not  bleeding  from  the  polypus.  You  should  note  this  distinction,  for 
you  may  meet  with  many  polypes  that  bleed  themselves,  though  they 
do  not  make  the  womb  bleed. 

A  sample  of  this  sort  was  the  case  I  mentioned  at  page  249  of  my 
XlXth  Letter,  and  I  have  seen  many  such. 

I  fear,  my  young  friends,  that,  like  some  older  persons,  you  will  not 
be  so  careful  as  you  ought  to  be  in  making  the  diagnosis  of  our  case. 
I  will  not  say  that  it  is  always  possible  to  make  that  diagnosis  with 
absolute  assurance;  but  I  presume  that  where  a  perfect  periodicity  of 
the  bleeding,  I  mean  a  catamenial  periodicity,  is  observable,  you  will 
be  pretty  correct  in  resolving  that  it  is  a  menorrhagic  and  not  a  hemor- 
rhagic flooding.  Indeed,  it  will,  with  such  periodicity,  be  truly  menor- 
rhagic, even  if  the  causa  ipsissima  be  a  polypus,  a  carcinoma,  a  ges- 
tation, be.  kc.  If  the  case  be  not  characterized  by  this  periodicity, 
it  will  not  be  menorrhagic,  but  will,  far  more  likely,  on  the  face  of  it, 
wear  the  imprint  of  polypus,  of  ulcer,  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
inner  wall  of  the  womb,  of  vegetations,  fcc  &c.  ftc.  The  consistence, 
hue,  and  abundance  of  the  discharge  furnish  no  means  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

In  order  to  explain  myself  more  fully,  let  me  say  that  a  hemorrhagic 
nisus  once  set  on  foot  does  not,  in  some  cases,  exhaust  itself  for  days,  for 
weeks,  or  even  for  months,  and  yet  it  might  be  a  case  of  simple  menor- 
rhagia. For  example,  I  was,  some  time  last  winter,  inrited  to  give 
counsel  to  a  lady,  unmarried,  aged  about  ti^nty-eigbt,  very  fat  and 
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eren  raddj  in  complexioiiy  and  strong.  She  bad  not  been  one  daj 
withoat  copious  bloody  flowing,  for  full  six  weeks,  or  forty-two  days.  I 
found  her  poise  not  pretematnrally  full,  bat  the  rather,  I  found  it  to  be 
quite  conformable  to  the  state  of  her  general  constitution.  Still,  she 
kept  on  bleeding,  as  I  said,  for  forty-two  days,  without  a  moment  of 
mtermission.  My  impression  was  that  the  texture  of  the  womb  had^ 
from  some  unknown  cause,  become  relaxed  so  as4o  produce  a  hypersemio 
state  of  the  organ,  which  all  the  discharge  was  as  yet  unable  to  reduce. 
I  asked  myself  this  question — ^What  does  the  lady  require  for  her  cure 
— not  what  drug,  but  what  change  in  any  of  her  organs  ?  Does  the 
heart  want  any  change  ?  No ;  it  beats  well  and  temperately  as  I  could 
desire.  Is  there  any  extraordinary  excitability  or  sur*excitation  of  the 
nervous  system  in  general  f  I  can  discover  none.  All  the  secretions 
are  healthy ;  and  this  issue  of  blood,  which  is  completely  blood,  is  the 
only  fault  What  is  most  likely  to  cure  it  ?  Anything  that  may  con- 
dense  the  tissue  of  the  womb  ;  that  may  serve  to  make  the  womb  small- 
er, harder,  more  solid,  stronger — ^for  the  womb  is  composed  of  uterine 
tissue,  with  its  vessels,  nerves,  absorbents,  and  cellular  tela.  What 
can  I  do  to  bring  about  this  state  of  advantageous  condensation  of  the 
womb?  I  can  order  cold  baths,  astringents,  rest  in  a  recumbent  pontion, 
cool  air,  cold  acidulated  drinks,  cold  enemata — ^but,  of  all  remedies,  the 
most  clearly  indicated  one  is  the  secale  comutum — ^because,  if  that 
should  have  any  effect  whatever  upon  the  womb,  it  would  be  the  effect 
of  condensing  the  uterine  solids.  I  gave  some  vinum  secale  comutu 
She  took  a  teaspoonful,  which  was  repeated  three  times  a  day,  and  in 
two  days  her  monorrhagia  was  gone  and  returned  no  more—vel  poH 
kocj  velprcpter  hoe.  At  about  the  same  time,  I  visited  a  maiden  lady, 
forty  years  of  age,  who  had  long  led  a^  very  sedentary  life.  She  com- 
plained of  a  constant  discharge  of  her  courses,  as  she  said ;  and  had  not 
been  free  from  a  sanguine  effusion  for  more  than  three  months — ^nearly 
one  hundred  days.  As  the  effusion  was  the  sole  symptom,  save  the  accom- 
panying debility,  I  felt  that  I  had  a  right  to  regard  it  as  a  case  in 
which,  if  the  womb  could  be  made  to  acquire  an  additional  and  normal 
degree  of  tonicity,  the  complaint  would  cease.  I  said,  if  secale  comu- 
tum has  the  same  power  to  excite  the  muscular  innervation  of  the  non- 
gravid  as  of  the  gravid  womb,  it  will  probably  fulfil  the  indication ;  for 
if  the  womb,  in  its  substance,  shall  become  condensed,  all  its  parts  will  r^ 
ceive  of  the  benefits  of  that  condensation.  I  gave  her  vin.  secaLcomut,  a 
teaspoonful  three  times  a  day ;  and  she  told  me  after  three  days  that 
her  trouble  disappeared,  since  which  she  has  enjoyed  her  usual  health. 
Now,  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  the  wine  cured  her,  for 
here  are  two  clesrly  marked  cases  of  the  therapeutic  effect  of  the  drug 
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■peedilj  manifested ;  aad,  for  a  great  many  years  past,  I  have  occ^ 
aionally  found  patients  complaining  in  the  same  way,  who  ha^e  been  in 
like  manner  cured.  Pray,  take  notice  of  what  I  suppose  to  be  the 
rationale  of  this  cure,  for  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  rationale  that  I  relate 
the  cases.  I  wish  you  to  understand,  not  so  much  that  I  cured  these 
people,  as  the  principles  upon  which  I  relied  for  their  cure.  I  wish  ye« 
to  understand  that  a  weman  may  have  a  menorrhagia  because  she  has  a 
flaccid,  feeble,  engorged,  adynamic  womb,  just  as  an  accouch^e  may  have 
a  post-partum  hemorrhage  because  her  womb  will  not  condense  itself. 
In  the  accouche,  you  will  compel  it  to  condense  itself  by  TarioQa 
means,  among  which  not  the  least  nor  last  will  be  the  secale. 

Sometimes  the  secale  fails  to  eyince  the  slightest  power  oyer  the  non* 
gravid  womb,  even  over  the  post-partum  flaccid  womb ;  and  in  such 
cases,  being  disappointed  of*  the  condensing  force  of  the  secale,  you 
must  seek  for  other  means  of  cure,  requiring  longer  processes,  such  as 
empties,  tonics,  cold,  and  wine. 

Very  young  girls  are,  some  of  them,  subject  to  menorrhagia.  I  have 
seen  a  girl  under  eighteen  using  sixty  napkins  at  every  menstruation. 
This  young  lady  died  about  a  year  afterwards,  with  some  physical  al* 
teralaon  of  the  uterus,  or  ovary,  I  know  not  which,  since  die  lost  her 
life  in  a  distant  city. 

Yon  will  be  very  undutiful  as  physidans,  in  these  disorders,  if  you  da 
not  attend  to  the  greatest  of  all  points  of  duty  in  them ;  I  mean  the 
estridishing  a  sound  and  true  diagnosis.  Remember  the  heart  of  the 
Bal»na  mysticetus,  and  its  aorta  a  foot  in  diameter.  If  your  patient's 
pulse  and  heart's  throb  put  you  in  mind  of  the  Baltena,  you  would  bleed 
ber,  I  should  think ;  yon  would  lay  her  in  bed ;  yon  would  exclude  aS 
atimulants,  all  conversation,  lights,  rich  food,  fcc ;  you  would  weaken 
her  heart's  injecting  force  by  the  lancet;  and  you  would  give  her  tartar 
emetic  in  smidl  doses ;  and  digitalis,  and  cold  acidulous  and  styptic,  or 
hsamastatic  drinks.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  you  would  flnd  her  cireii* 
lating  power  to  be  normal,  and  in  that  case  you  would  not  proceed  as 
above,  but  you  would  apply  styptics,  cold,  rest,  opium,  secale,  &c  &e. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  suppose  that  were  a  young  person  to  send  for 
you  on  account  of  a  profuse  monorrhagia,  you  would  teU  the  nurse  lo 
put  her  to  bed,  cover  her  lightly  with  bedclothes,  give  her  cold  drinks, 
feed  her  sparingly,  apply  to  the  hypogaster  some  cloths  wrung  out  of 
vinegar  and  water,  and  tell  her  there  is  noAing  to  be  feared.  Such  a 
counsel  would,  in  most  cases,  comprise  nearly  all  you  ought  to  do,  or 
direct ;  but  now  and  then  you  must  go  further  than  this. 

A  very  extraordinary  case  was  under  my  care  last  winter,  which  I 
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shall  relate  to  you;  and  I  hope  700  will  not  find  fault  with  my  conduct 
of  it. 

A  Tery  delicate  young  lady,  brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury  and  in- 
dulgence, and  having  at  command  all  the  benefits  of  fortune,  possessed^ 
of  course,  that  nerrous  Bur-ezcitability  that  often  accompanies  the  higher 
advantages  of  the  social  state.  Her  age  was  eighteen  or  nineteen — aa 
only  daughter — ^her  weight  about  eighty-eight  er  ninety  pounds*  She 
had  a  two  months'  amenorrhoea,  which  was  Mlowed  by  a  rather  profuse 
menstruaUon,  succeeded  by  a  three  months'  retention ;  during  which 
she  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  ill-health,  beyond  the  mere  fact  of 
the  amenorrhoea.  At  the  end  of  the  said  three  months,  she  had  in  the 
morning  a  very  slight  show,  which  she  was  glad  to  discover;  and,  upon 
consultation  with  the  mother,  went  out  to  take  a  walk,  hoping  in  thai 
way  to  secure  a  good  eliminaUon,  by  setting  her  blood  in  more  rapid 
motion.  She  did  not  go  very  far,  and  upon  returning  to  the  house  was 
considerably  more  umoett.  Early  in  the  afternoon,  her  mother  sent  me 
fa  urgent  message.  I  learned  that  the  discharge  was  ezoessive,  with 
eoagnlations;  but  deeming  it  not  at  all  alarming,  I  ordered  her  to  be  kept 
very  quiet,  in  a  low,  recumbent  position  in  bed.  I  gave  her  some 
powders  made  as  follows :  Take  a  drachm  of  alum  and  a  scruple  of  nut* 
meg ;  make  a  powder,  to  be  divided  into  twelve  paroels,  of  which  one 
parcel  is  to  be  taken  every  hour,  or  every  two  hours,  according  as  the^ 
flew  is  greater  or  less.    She  was  allowed  cold  lemonade. 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  I  was  recalled,  and  found  a  great  alarm  ;  a 
ni|^t-vase  was  filled  w)th  napkins  deeply  stained,  and  with  many  clots. 
The  pulse  was  weakened,  the  face  pale,  but  the  patient  not  at  all  dis- 
concerted. There  seemed  to  be  no  hemorrhagic  nisus  discernible  in  the 
action  of  the  pulse.    There  was  no  pain. 

The  parents  were  deeply  concerned,  and  asked  me  many  questions  as 
to  the  danger,' and  the  means  to  obviate  it.  I  told  the  mother  that  the 
arrest  was  in  my  power  at  any  moment.  "  Well,  sir,  why  not  use  at 
once  the  means  that  may  put  a  stop  to  so  frightful  a  discharge  ?" 

In  reply,  I  stated  that  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  now  to  act ;  for 
there  was  reason  to  expect  that  the  hemorrhagic  propensity  would  soon 
be  exhausted — that  there  were  many  therapeutical  remedies  of  con- 
siderable force,  and  that  I  preferred  not  to  resort  to  a  chimrgical 
measure  until  compelled  by  the  stress  of  circumstances ;  for  I  should 
deeply  regret  to  subject  so  young  a  lady  unnecessarily  to  the  Touch; 
without  which  the  remedy  in  question  was  not  to  be  applied. 

You  will  think  it  strange  that  I  passed  the  tohole  n^ht^  until  day- 
break, in  that  apartment,  allowing  the  child  to  faint  again  and  again  ; 
opening  the  windows ;  using  the  fan ;  applying  iced  vinegar  cloths  to 
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the  hypogastriam  and  thighsi  adminiBteriDg  opimn,  aulphuric  acid,  and 
rose-infoiuon;  taking  the  pillows  occasionally  from  under  her  head,  and 
vainly  endeavoring  to  reassure  the  mother,  who  repeatedly  entreated 
me  to  use  the  tampon ;  but  I  would  not.  Towards  morning,  a  remis- 
sion occurred,  and  I  went  to  my  home.  She  was  calm  until  after 
breakfast ;  when,  upon  my  return  to  her  chamber,  she  began  again  to 
flood  and  to  faint,  so  that  I  was  compelled  to  say  to  the  mother  that 
the  time  was  now  come  to  ptt  a  definitive  stop  to  the  hemorrhage,  whose 
longer  continuance  would  compromise  the  young  lady.  This  determi- 
nation she  joyfully  received. 

When  she  had  provided  me  with  a  bundle  of  old  linen,  and  cut  it  into 
squares  of  four  inches  each,  and  many  of  them,  I  pushed  them  one  by 
one  to  the  bottom  of  the  vagina,  out  of  which  I  first  turned  a  handfU 
of  coagula.  As  soon  as  I  had  filled  the  vagina  with  the  squares,  I 
applied  a  napkin,  folded  up  thick,  in  shape  a  parallelogram,  that  was 
carefully  adjusted  to  the  genitalia ;  and  having  secured  the  compresa 
by  the  usuai  bandage  very  firmly  drawn,  the  hemorrhage  ceased.  In 
twelve  hours  I  withdrew  the  tampon ;  no  flooding  came  on.  In  a  few 
days  the  discharge  ceased  completely.  I  gave  her  broths  and  meats, 
and  wine  and  iron,  and  she  has  been  ever  since  in  excellent  health. 

There,  gentlemen,  is  the  unezaggerated  history  of  my  conduct  of  a 
case  of  menorrhagia  m  a  young  lady.  I  am  ready  now  to  say,  that  if  I 
had  such  a  case  at  this  moment,  I  should  treat  it  in  the  same  way,  as 
far  as  to  the  chirurgical  part  of  the  treatment.  I  do  not  regret  that  I 
allowed  her  to  bleed  so  much  and  so  long.  I  would  permit  another 
young  lady  to  do  the  same  thing,  because,  having  confidence  in  the 
power  of  die  tampon  to  suppress  $uch  a  fiooding,  I  would  let  her  go 
very  far  towards  a  dangerous  state  rather  than  subject  her  to  the  mor- 
tification of  the  surgical  intervention. 

As  to  the  mortifeaUan  which  overtook  her  at  last,  you  ought  to  re- 
flect that  it  was  sunk  in  the  hoMard.  There  was  not,  and  there  cannot 
be,  any  mortiflcation  for  the  mind  when  the  consciousness  of  extreme 
distress  or  peril  becomes  the  paramount  sentiment.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  very  perilous  condition  into  which  I  allowed  her  to  fall  had  the 
efiect  of  removing  wholly  the  shock,  and  the  vexation,  and  the  shame, 
that  would  have  wounded  her  had  I,  like  a  remorseless  barbarian,  sub- 
jected her  unnecessarily  to  the  Touch. 

I  hope  you  will  read  this  case  with  care.  I  say  with  care;  and  I 
mean  to  urge  you,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  be  too  hasty  with  your 
chirurgery,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  let  your  patient  sink  so  low 
as  to  make  it  out  of  the  question  to  restore  her.  You  ought  in  the  be- 
ginning of  your  career  to  be  ever  thoughtful,  ever  circumspect,  never  in 
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s  harry  to  decide — always  allowing  yourself  time  to  study  the  state  of 
the  case  in  all  its  bearings  both  present  and  prospectire.  A  young  man 
is  as  capable  of  doing  this  as  an  old  one ;  the  only  difference  is  that 
the  old  man  has  learned  to  look  about  him ;  whereas,  the  young  man 
will  not,  in  his  hot  and  hasty  temper,  take  time  to  think,  but  snaps  at 
his  conclusions  like  a  duck  at  a  June-bug,  as  we  used  to  say  when  I  was 
a  boy-— excuse  the  homeliness  of  my  simile ;  many  of  you  have  known  it 
to  be  a  common  parlance,  especially  in  the  South ;  at  least  it  was  so 
forty  years  ago,  when  I  lived  there. 

Styptics,  in  uterine  hemorrhage,  are  not  of  very  great  power.  The 
mineral  acids  are  about  as  good  as  any  of  them  ;  ten  to  fifteen  drops 
of  elixir  of  vitriol,  diluted  with  a  wineglassful  of  infusion  of  rosea, 
makes  a  very  good  dose  that  may  be  repeated  every  hour  or  two.  Five 
or  twenty  gruns  of  powdered  alum,  with  two  grains  of  nutmeg,  made 
into  a  powder  and  mixed  in  syrup,  or  in  a  dessertspoonful  of  honey  of 
roses,  is  a  good  dose,  to  be  repeated  hourly.  I  think,  upon  the  whole, 
this  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  styptics.  It  is  a  very  safe  one.  If  you 
should  make  use  of  it  in  some  bad  case,  and  should  find  the  flowing  to 
continue  notwithstanding  your  administration,  take  my  word  for  it  that 
you  ought  to  make  the  patient  swallow  a  large  teaspoonful  of  the  alum 
for  a  dose,  and  repeat  it  several  times.  It  readily  excites  vomiting ; 
indeed,  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  a  more  prompt  emetjc:  but,  an 
emetic  is  a  good  therapeutic  against  a  hemorrhage  or  monorrhagia; 
because  the  state  of  nausea,  and  the  emulging  influence  of  the  act  of 
vomiting  are  capable  of  changing  the  determination  of  the  blood, 
whilst  it  powerfully  modifies  the  rate,  not  only  of  the  heart's  action, 
but  also  the  rate  and  distribution  of  the  innervative  or  Biotic  force. 

Take,  therefore,  into  your  practice,  the  assurance  that  alum  is  one 
of  your  best  medicines.  See  a  paper  on  Group,  by  my  son.  Dr.  J.  F. 
Meigs,  in  the  American  Journal  for  1847,  for  an  account  of  the  uses 
of  alum  as  a  remedy ;  and  also  the  article  on  Croup  in  my  Ob$ervatian$ 
en  Certain  DiieaseM  of  Children. 

Again,  you  -have  in  opium  a  powerful  modifier  of  the  circulation. 
Opium  always  modifies  the  pulse ;  it  checks  the  hemorrhagic  nisus  of 
the  womb  very  effectually ;  think,  therefore,  of  the  resources  you  have 
in  your  hands  through  this  drug. 

Sugar  of  lead  is  thought  to  be  a  very  powerful  article  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  hemorrhages.  I  do  not  like  it,  nor  do  I  believe  much  in 
it ;  perhaps  I  have  not  dared  to  give  it  in  excessive  quantities ;  and 
having  very  rarely  exhibited  more  than  three  grains  in  combination 
with  opium  for  the  dose,  I  am  not  sensible  that  I  have  ever  been  much 
29 
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Btrack  with  its  hsemoatatic  power,  though  I  have  niAde  nee  of  it  many 
times,  yet  less  frequently  of  late  than  in  former  years. 

The  secale  eomutum  is  a  good  and  safe  remedy ;  I  know  of  no  ob- 
jection to  its  use  in  menorrhagia ;  I  ought,  however,  to  say  that  if  you 
make  a  false  diagnostic,  and  give  the  patient  secale  when  she  is  preg- 
nant, while  you  deem  her  only  menorrhagic,  you  will  kill  her  child  by 
making  her  miscarry.  This  you  ought  not  to  do,  for  it  is  discreditable 
to  you  and  to  your  art  to  make  such  a  mistake.  But  having  on  a  for- 
mer page  presented  you  my  views  on  the  use  of  secale,  I  shall  not  here 
iterate  them. 

When  a  patient  has  recovered  of  the  actual  monorrhagia,  you  should 
give  judicious  orders  as  to  her  exercise,  dress,  food,  and  medicines,  and 
take  care,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  cardiac  forces  of  the  circulation 
become  not  again  predominant  in  their  power,  and  on  the  other,  that 
the  density  or  tone  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  may  be  restored  to  a 
normal  condition  by  diose  hygienic  and  therapeutic  remedies  and  con- 
duct that  are  suitable  in  the  case.  In  all  anemias,  pure  anemias,  iron 
is  the  best  of  the  therapeutic  remedies — the  wine,  meats,  baths,  &e. 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  way  of  the  adjuvant  ordinancea. 
Farewell.  G.  D.  M. 


LETTER   XXXV. 
ON   DTSMENORRHCBA. 

Gentlemen:  The  Greek  words  ^t  M<r  P'«*  m®>^n — first,  difficult ; 
second,  month  ;  and  third,  I  flow  ;  so  that  out  of  avfyiiyrpfM  it  was  easy 
to  make  the  word  dysmenorrhcsa,  which  might  be  translated  absolutely, 
a  difficult  monthly  flow. 

Dysmenorrhcea  is  a  more  or  less  painful  disease ;  sometimes  not  very 
much  so,  but  not  unfrequently  so  much  as  to  give  a  color  of  distress  and 
affiiction  to  the  whole  life  of  the  patient.  A  lady  said  to  me,  some  time 
ago:  *^ Doctor,  I  have  for  fifteen  years  suffered  invariably  at  my  periods 
such  intense  distress,  that  I  can  scaroe  think  of  anything  else  than  that 
on  a  given  day  my  pain  is  to  be  repeated ;  language  is  incapable  of 
expressing  the  degree  of  torture  which  I  suffer  under  the  pain,  the  ap-  • 
proach  of  which  fills  me  with  horror." 

A  woman  who  suffers  dysmenorrhcea  is,  ip9o  facto,  unhealthy,  as  to 
the  womb,  and  very  likely  to  be  unfruitful  in  the  marriage-bed.    It  is 
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trae,  that  dysmenorrhoDa  may  last  for  many  years,  in  oertainr  pcrsotis, 
without  bringing  about  any  visible  ehange  in  the  health  of  the  constitn- 
tion,  which  remains  yigoroos,  and  retains  the  normal  powers  of  devel- 
opment, notwithstanding  the  invariable  return  of  the  pain  at  the  men- 
soal  term. 

Yon  are  not,  however,  from  this  statement,  to  take  up  the  notion 
that  dysmenorrhoda  is  an  indifferent  matter,  viewed  in  the  aspeot  of  its 
influence  on  the  health  and  security  of  the  patient. 

The  pain,  the  irritation,  the  imperfect  performance  of  the  function, 
and  the  state  of  the  tissues  that  leads  to  it,  are,  all  of  them,  circum- 
stances well  calculated  to  excite  the  solicitude  both  of  the  patient  and 
the  physician,  because  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  disturbance  of 
the  health  of  the  reproductive  tissues  is  very  likely  to  exercise  a  dis- 
turbing influence  upon  the  soundness  and  healthfulness  of  the  entire 
rest  of  the  constitution. 

The  pain  of  dysmenorrhoea  is  a  pain  felt  in  the  hypogastric  region, 
in  either  or  both  of  the  iliac  regions,  in  the  tractus  of  the  ligamenta 
rotunda,  in  the  sacral  region,  in  the  thighs,  and  very  frequently  in  the 
course  of  the  distribution  of  the  obturator  nerves.  This  pain,  not 
onfrequently,  extends  to  the  whole  belly,  and  is  from  its  violence  at 
times  insupportable,  compelling  the  patient  to  lie  down  in  the  bed,  or 
on  the  couch ;  forcing  from  her  both  tears  and  groans,  and  producing 
so  great  a  degree  of  restlessness  that  she  seems  to  writhe  like  a  crushed 
worm. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  pain  disappears  in  six 
or  eight  hours,  and  that  it  is  rarely  intense  during  more  than  twelve 
hours,  while  the  painful  sensations,  however,  may  continue  one,  or  two, 
or  three  days,  and  in  some  women  through  the  entire  progress  of  the 
catamenial  act.  A  person  who  is  subject  to  dysmenorrhoea,  for  the 
most  part,  finds  herself  relieved  in  the  course  of  the  first  day,  or  as 
soon  as  the  flow  of  blood  becomes  fully  and  freely  established,  and 
regards  herself  not  subject  to  considerable  pain  or  inconvenience,  until 
the  cycle  shall  have  brought  back  to  her  the  hour  of  her  affliction. 

There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  women,  to  whom  the  menses 
never  bring  any  the  least  trouble  or  inccmvenience ;  there  are  vast 
nambers  of  females,  also,  who  are  notified  of  the  approach  of  their 
terma  by  some  sense  of  fulness  and  weight,  or  dragging,  in  the  region 
of  the  pelvis ;  symptoms  which  disappear  as  soon  as  the  nisus  hemor- 
rhagicns  has  effected  the  opening  of  the  mouths  of  the  vessels,  and 
begun  to  relieve  the  hyperssmia  of  the  reproductive  tissues. 

The  woman's  womb  aches  until  nature  bleeds  her,  as  the  pleuritic 
man's  stitch  torments  him  until  his  physician  opens  a  vein  in  his  arm. 
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If  the  inenstrnaU  flow  succeeds  in  relieving  the  turgescenee  of  the 
vessels  of  the  womA,  it  will,  pari  pa$t6j  have  relieved  the  nerves  of  the 
organ  of  their  hyperaesthesia.  The  pain  is  pain  in  the  nerve,  and,  I 
suppose  might  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  sort  of  compression  which 
the  distal  extremities  of  the  reproductive  nerves  must  suffer  in  any  case 
where  an  organ  so  solid  in  its  tissue,  so  firm  and  elastic  as  is  the  nterine 
texture,  becomes  the  subject  of  a  very  decided  hyperasmia. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  uterus,  or  rather  the  reproductive  appa- 
ratus of  the  female,  is  extremely  liable  to  that  form  of  disorder  which 
is  called  rheumatism,  a  circumstance  not  to  be  wondered  at,  in  view  of 
the  manners  and  customs,  modes  of  dress,  and  habits  of  the  females 
living  in  the  various  latitudes  in  which  most  of  the  people  of  Ohristen- 
dom  reside.  In  those  latitudes,  women  are  rarely  clothed  as  warmly  as 
they  ought  to  be :  custom,  biemSaneej  the  power  of  fashion,  cause  then 
to  clothe  the  pelvic  region  of  the  body  and  thighs  too  lightly,  and  the 
women  who  live  in  what  are  called  the  better  classes  of  society,  are 
constantly  exposed  to  the  morbific  influences  of  cold  and  damp,  applied 
to  the  lower  extremities. 

The  menstrual  alternations  of  the  life-force  in  the  reproduetive 
organs,  which  allows  them  never  to  continue  in  one  even  tenor  of 
action,  probably  exposes  them  more  peculiarly  than  other  organs  to 
the  morbific,  repercussive  influence  of  cold  and  damp,  which  are 
admitted  to  be  the  most  considerable  provocatives  to  rheumatic  dis- 
orders. 

Well,  then,  do  yon  not  perceive  that  a  rheumatic  womb  is  likely  to 
be,  during  the  menstrual  act,  a  painful  womb,  and  that  much  of  the 
dysmenorrhoea  which  it  will  be  your  destiny  to  encounter  in  your  future 
career  as  practitioners,  may  be  justly  regarded  by  you  as  a  form  of 
rheumatism  ?     Dr.  Dewees  was  fully  convinced  on  this  point. 

I  am  desirous  to  impress  this  notion  upon  your  minds,  my  young 
friends,  because,  if  the  notion  be  well  founded,  which  I  believe  it  to  be, 
I  am  sure  that  it  will  teach  you  in  your  therapeutical  prescriptions,  and 
in  your  hygienical  recommendations  and  ordinances,  to  take  such  pre- 
cautions as  may  tend  to  free  the  patient  from  the  essential  element  of 
her  maladive  condition,  which  is  rheumatism. 

But  there  are  many  causes  besides  rheumatic  vice  which  may  give 
rise  to  pains  in  menstruation ;  doubtless  the  womb  may  be  like  any  of 
the  other  tissues,  the  seat  of  a  pure  neuralgia,  by  which  word  I 
a  preternatural  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  the  tissues.  Such  a 
ropathic  condition  would  not  fail  to  be  aggravated  at  the  inceptioB  of 
that  vascular  engorgement  which,  under  every  theory  of  the  function,  is 
admitted  to  be  the  antecedent  or  attendant  of  the  monthly  flow ;  and 
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it  is  quite  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  full  establishment  of  the  evacua- 
tion might  be  expected  to  relieve  the  woman  from  her  neuropathic  state. 
It  may  well  happen,  too,  that  the  patient  may  suffer  pains  at  the  men- 
strual crisis,  dependent  upon  the  temporary  aggravation  of  evils,  derived 
from  the  presence  of  tubercles,  fibroids,  and  of  various  heterologue 
formations,  to  which  the  womb  is  not  unfrequently  found  to  be  subject. 

A  displaced  or  a  deviated  womb  is  truly  a  dislocated  womb ;  but  a 
dislocated  organ  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  a  healthful  existence,  since 
such  dislocation  cannot  fail  to  produce  distortion  and  traction  of  its 
nervous  fibres,  which  render  the  organ  liable  to  suffering  under  changes 
of  its  sanguine  circulation  and  its  innervation.  I  assure  you  that  I 
meet  with  numerous  examples  of  dysmenorrhoea,  which,  on  investiga- 
tion, prove  to  depend  upon  a  retroversion  of  the  womb.  In  this  case, 
the  organ  generally  becomes  enlarged  and  very  sensitive — ^there  is  no 
ground  for  surprise  then,  to  observe  that  the  woman  has  extraordinary 
pain  while  menstruating.  To  cure  her,  it  is  indispensable  to  place  the 
uterus  in  its  proper  attitude,  and  maintain  it  there,  which  alone  is  often 
enough  to  effect  the  cure.  A  womb  that  is  maintained  at  its  proper 
height  and  in  its  proper  attitude  in  the  pelvis,  will  be,  caterU  paribtUy 
less  likely  to  be  the  subject  of  dysmenorrhcea  than  a  displaced  or  de- 
viated one :  a  uterus  that  is  retroverted  will  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  dys- 
menorrhoeal  uterus.  A  uterus  that  is  far  prolapsed  will  rest  with  the 
OB  uteri  upon  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  and,  resting  there  for  a  long  time, 
the  neck  of  the  womb  b  likely  to  become  bent  at  an  angle  approaching 
more  or  less  to  a  right  angle.  But,  if  the  cervix  uteri  is  bent  at  a 
right  angle,  don't  you  perceive  that  the  canal  of  the  cerrix  uteri  is,  by 
that  very  fact,  placed  in  the  condition  of  a  strictured  canal  ?  But,  if 
you  have  a  strictured  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri,  will  not  irritation  in 
the  body  and  fundus  of  the  uterus  supervene  from  the  diflSculty  which 
must  necessarily  ensue  in  the  evacuation?  Don't  you  know  that  a  stric- 
ture of  the  urethra  produces  irritation  of  the  bladder,  of  the  ureters, 
snd  even  of  the  kidneys  ?  and  will  you  find  it  difficult  to  suppose  that 
A  stricture  of  the  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri  may,  in  the  long  run,  lay 
the  foundation  for  such  irritation  of  the  womb  itself  as  shall  result  in 
the  establishment  of  a  true  dysmenorrhcea  ? 

I  don't  pretend  to  say  that  all  the  cases  of  stricture  of  the  cervix 
uteri  are  to  be  attributed  to  anteflexion  or  retroflexion  of  the  neck  of 
the  womb,  although  those  flexions  and  angulations  are  among  the  fre- 
quent causes.  It  is  very  certain  that  some  of  the  strictures  of  the 
eervix  uteri  are  congenital ;  you  will  admit  that  this  is  the  case,  because 
you  already  know  that  congenital  atretism  of  that  canal  is  one  of  the 
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possible  circamstanoee  hereafter  to  attract  yoar  attention  and  call  forth 
your  skill:  I  have  had  several  such  samples  of  great  contraction  among 
the  anatomical  specimens  in  my  collection,  and  I  have  seen  similar  ones 
in  some  of  the  musenms  of  Europe.  It  was  upon  the  observation  of  this 
constriction  of  the  canal  of  the  cervix  nteriy  constriction  so  great,  as  to 
make  it  not  a  little  difficult  to  introduce  a  common  pocket  probe  to  the 
fundus  uteri,  that  that  most  ingenious  physician,  Dr.  Mackintosh,  author 
of  the  Practice  of  Phyncj  founded  his  successful  treatment  of  eases  of 
dysmenorrhoea. 

Dr.  Mackintosh  has  given  numerous  cases  of  females,  in  which  he 
observed  that  the  orifice  of  the  canal  of  the  cervix  was  exceedingly 
small ;  so  small,  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible  to  the  touch :  on  pressing 
into  that  orifice  a  small  bougie,  which  he  carried  up  through  the  whole 
canal  to  the  cavity  of  the  body  and  fundus,  he  gently  dilated  the  pas- 
sage, which  he  fully  dilated  by  succeeding  operations,  in  which  he  em- 
ployed larger,  and  still  larger  bougies,  until  the  caliber  of  the  passage 
was  perfectly  restored. 

The  effect  of  these  operations  was  to  cure  his  patients  of  the  most 
distressing  and  long-continued  dysmenorhoea,  which  serves  conclu- 
sively,  I  think,  to  establish  the  theory  that  I  am  laying  before  you^ 
namely,  that  stricture  of  the  canal  of  the  os  uteri  may  be  a  cause  of 
dysmenorrhoea. 

Dr.  Mackintosh's  practice  has  been  used  everywhere,  and  with  un* 
doubted  success  in  cases  proper  for  it.  Some  of  the  brethren  have 
preferred  to  Mackintosh's  method  the  use  of  a  concealed  bistoury, 
which,  being  introduced  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  canal,  is  slightly 
disclosed  by  a  spring,  and  then,  being  withdrawn  entirely  from  the  oe 
uteri,  has  divided  the  lining  membrane  of  the  canal,  allowing  of  a  com- 
plete dilatation  of  it.  When  I  was  in  London,  in  1845,  Dr.  Locock 
showed  me  one  of  these  instruments,  with  the  effects  of  which  he  ap- 
peared to  have  been  much  pleased  in  his  practice. 

If  you  have  read  this  book,  you  must  have  observed,  in  a  former 
letter,  that  I  strenuously  opposed  the  use  of  all  cutting  instruments  in 
the  procuring  of  a  requisite  dilatation,  upon  the  ground  that  every 
division  must  be  followed  by  a  cicatrix,  which  is,  essentially,  a  morbid 
existence ;  whereas,  all  necessary  dilatation  can,  I  am  convinced,  be  as 
readily  and  perfectly  brought  about  by  a  distending  pressure,  leaving 
the  part,  when  the  part  has  been  thus  cured,  without  a  wound,  and  in 
a  perfectly  healthful  and  normal  state.  I  repeat  it,  that  a  cicatrix  is 
not  a  normal  state ;  it  is  always  insecure,  always  dangerous.  I,  there- 
fore, profess  my  adhesion  to  Mackintosh's  practice.  My  own  experience 
in  the  use  of  the  bougie  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  satisfactory  to  me ; 
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satisfactory  to  this  extent,  that  it  has  not  only,  in  some  cases,  relieyed 
the  woman  from  distress,  pain,  and  other  disorders  of  menstruation, 
hot  that  it  has  eared  her  of  a  pre*existing  sterility.  A  woman  is  likely 
to  be  sterile  when  her  nterns  is  unhealthy,  and  particularly,  when  it  is 
unhealthy  from  narrowness  of  its  canal. 

Within  two  months,  there  came  to  me  from  a  distant  State,  after  a 
correspondence  which  I  had  with  her  physician  relative  to  her  case,  a 
lady  complaining  of  dysmenorrhoea.  She  had  been  for  fifteen  years 
perfectly  regular ;  she  never  failed  in  her  menses,  but  she  could  not  re- 
member a  single  instance  of  her  catamenia  in  which  she  had  not  suffered 
the  most  direful  distress.  Her  general  health  was  excellent;  she  had  a 
lively,  brilliant  complexion,  a  charming  degree  of  embonpoint ;  but  she 
had  been  many  years  married,  and  had  had  no  children.  After  con* 
versation  with  her,  she  was  willing  to  submit  to  an  examination*  by  the 
Touch,  and  afterwards  by  inspection  by  the  speculum.  I  found,  upon 
the  Touch,  that  the  os  tincse  rested  upon  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  where 
it  had  long  rested  ;  and  I  supposed  that  the  weight  of  the  uterus  and 
the  superincumbent  pressure  had  produced  an  anteflexion  of  the  cervix, 
bending  it  at  about  an  angle  of  110^.  The  opening  of  the  os  tinc» 
was  very  small.  Exposing  that  orifice  by  catching  the  coUum  uteri  in  the 
uterine  extremity  of  a  R^camier  speculum,  I  pressed  into  it  a  linen  bou- 
gie,  which  I  conducted  as  far  as  the  cavity  of  the  womb.  On  the  following 
day,  I  repeated  the  operation,  succeeding  with  a  larger  bougie,  and  the 
operations  were  repeated  four  times  only,  when  I  desisted  from  further 
attempts,  because  her  catamenial  hl>ur  was  nigh  at  hand.  On  the  fourth 
day  after  the  last  operation,  her  courses  appeared  in  due  time ;  they 
flowed  freely,  abundantly,  and  normally ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  her 
menstrual  life,  which,  as  I  before  said,  had  now  continued  for  fifteen 
years,  she  passed  through  her  menstrual  crisis  without  the  least  un- 
easiness or  distress,  to  her  great  satisfaction  and  that  of  her  anxious 
hnsbaiid.  She  soon  afterwards  returned  to  her  own  State,  promising 
me  to  keep  me  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  cure,  since  which  I  have 
had  tidings  from  her.     She  has  never  conceived. 

I  will  not  cram  this  volume  with  cases  of  an  analogous  kind,  and  in 
the  treatment  of  which  I  have  sometimes  been  so  happy  as  to  be  very 
successful,  while  at  other  times  my  patient  has  not  derived  the  least 
advantage,  from  the  process,  probably  because,  in  the  unsuccessful 
eases,  the  remedy  was  not  the  one  which  I  ought  to  have  adopted. 

In  Dr.  Mackintosh's  work,  at  p.  655,  Washington  ed.,  he  informs 
us  that  he  has  treated  twenty-two  cases  of  dysmenorrhcea  by  dilatation 
of  the  OS  uteri,  of  which  eighteen  were  permanently  cured.    ^^  Ten  of 
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these  women  were  married  and  liYing  with  their  hnebands ;  of  theea 
ten,  seven  subsequently  fell  with  child. 

I  beg  yon  to  be  aware  that  the  womb  was  not  origbally  designed  to 
be  skewered,  and  I  hope  that  in  all  cases,  before  yon  resolve  npon  this 
method  of  dilating  the  strictured  canal  of  the  uterine  cervix,  you  will 
remember  that  the  tissues  being  very  delicate,  all  rudeness,  haste,  and 
improper  violence  ought  to  be  avoided.  It  is  very  possible  that  your 
bougie  might  lay  the  foundation  of  incurable  disease  of  the  inner  wall 
of  the  womb.  The  bougie  is  an  allowable  method;  but  it  is  never 
allowable  without  carefal  reflection  upon  the  evils  to  which  it  might  lead» 
as  well  as  the  real  necessity  for  its  employment. 

I  have  already  stated  my  belief  that  the  uterus  is  the  frequent  sub- 
ject of  rheumatic  disease.  In  the  cases  in  which  you  may  have  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  malady  is  derived  from  a  rheumatic  vice,  it  will  be 
reasonable  for  you  to  employ  Dr.  Dewees's  celebrated  volatile  tincture 
of  guaiacum,  on  which,  you  know,  he  placed  so  great  a  reliance,  but 
which,  in  my  hands,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  not  fulfilled  the  high  expecta- 
tions which  were  derived  from  Dr.  Dewees's  lectures  and  publications. 

I  think  you  will  find  advantage  in  using,  a  few  days  previous  to  the 
attack  of  dysmenorrhoea,  moderate  doses  of  the  golden  sulphuret  of 
antimony,  combined  with  camphor  and  small  portions  of  opium  or  mor- 
phia ;  you  will  scarcely  find  an  article  possessing  greater  deobstruent 
powers,  where  an  inflammatory  excitement  may  be  supposed  to  exist, 
than  this  special  combination,  which  not  only  has  efficacy  to  soften  the 
pulse,  to  increase  the  perspirability  of  the  skin,  and  promote  the 
secretions,  but  is  also  an  efficacious  agent  in  the  subduction  of  the  nerv- 
ous excitement  or  erethism,  which  must  be  supposed  in  such  cases.  In 
any  instance  clearly  traceable  to  a  rheumatic  condition  of  the  fibrous 
texture  of  the  uterus,  and  in  which  you  can  indulge  in  a  hope  of  doing 
good  by  purgatives,  allow  me  to  suggest  to  you  the  employment  of 
Scudamore's  mixture  of  acetous  tincture  of  colchicum,  magnesia,  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia  combined  with  some  aromatic  distilled  water ;  yon 
should,  for  this  purpose,  combine  three  drachms  of  acetous  tincture  of 
colchicum,  one  drachm  of  magnesia,  and  three  drachms  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  with  four  ounces  of  any  aromatic  distilled  water,  as  that  of 
mint,  cinnamon,  or  what  you  will.  The  dose  should  be  preceded  by  a 
moderate  portion  of  blue  pill,  or  calomel,  to  be  taken  at  bedtime,  while 
the  colchicam  mixture  should  be  administered  the  following  morning,  in 
wineglassful  doses,  repeated  every  second  or  third  hour  until  the  ope- 
ration is  sufficient. 

It  is  important  in  all  those  cases  where  you  wish  to  clear  the  repro- 
ductive organs  of  any  accidental  disturbing  influence  that  may  arise 
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from  irritotion  of  the  rectam,  dependent  upon  aocnmalation  of  feces  or 
improper  excretions  there,  to  move  the  alimentary  passages  as  prelimi- 
nary to  some  more  direct  treatment.  The  mere  removal  of  the  heat 
and  excitement  dependent  upon  irritation  seated  in  the  lower  bowel 
may  be  sufficient  to  set  the  womb  at  liberty  to  perform  its  menstraal 
act  withoat  pain,  or  the  least  distress. 

I  have  already  expressed  to  yon  my  disbelief  in  the  power  of  em- 
menagogne  medicines,  without  withholding  my  assent  to  the  opinion 
that  certain  medicaments  are  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  increasing 
the  determination  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  nervous  force,  toward  the 
pelvic  extremity  of  the  body.  I  have  found  it  safe,  convenient,  and 
efficacious,  with  this  view,  to  administer  for  a  long  series  of  days, 
weeks,  and  even  months,  portions  of  the  common  tincture  of  Melampo- 
dium  or  black  hellebore,  and  I  confidently  believe  that  for  different  in- 
dividuals to  whom  I  have  prescribed  such  medicament,  the  result  has 
been  most  fortunate.  I  have  prescribed  from  fifty  to  sixty  drops  of 
the  tincture  to  be  taken  thrice  daily,  with  an  infusion  of  some  garden 
herb,  as  pennyroyal,  and,  either  po$t  hoc  vel  propter  hocy  the  patient, 
who  had  suffered  the  greatest  distress  from  dysmenorrhoea,  has  been  in 
different  instances  entirely  relieved  of  her  sufferings.  This  result  I 
have  obtained  so  many  times,  that  it  has  become  habitual  with  me  to 
make  the  prescription  where  some  other  indication  has  not  had  the  pre- 
cedence of  it ;  such  as  venesection,  purging,  leeching,  the  bougie,  etc. 

I  further  believe  that  the  use  of  the  ferruginous  tonics  in  the  cases 
where  the  crasis  of  the  blood  is  so  reduced  as  to  warrant  them,  ought 
not  to  be  omitted,  and  that,  in  a  person  laboring  under  dysmenorrhoea, 
and  in  whom  it  is  right  to  prescribe  the  tincture  of  black  hellebore,  it 
will  be,  in  general,  right  to  prescribe  Dr.  Blaud's  pill,  of  which  one 
may  be  taken  three  times  a  day ;  or  a  pill  composed  of  two  or  three 
grains  of  Yallet's  mass,  thrice  daily ;  or  what,  perhaps,  is  preferable  to 
all  the  rest,  two  grains  of  Qudvenne  and  Micquelard's  powder  of  metal- 
lic iron.  The  patient,  under  these  circumstances,  in  all  the  variable 
and  cold  seasons,  should  be  compelled,  as  far  as  the  authority  of  the 
physician  will  go,  to  wear  drawers  of  woollen  flannel. 

In  the  cases  of  dysmenorrhcea,  in  which  there  is  pain  in  the  uterine 
region  during  the  intermenstrual  period,  aad  which  is  greatly  aggra- 
vated during  the  menstrual  epoch,  an  examination  by  the  Touch  might 
convince  you  that  the  organ  is  left  in  a  subacutely  inflamed  state.  In 
your  treatment  of  an  obstinate  and  serious  malady  of  this  sort,  I  should 
think  you  would  deem  it  your  duty  to  solicit  an  opportunity  of  inspect- 
bg  the  collum  uteri  by  means  of  the  R^camier  speculum.  It  is  not 
rare  to  find  the  interior  aspect  of  the  lips,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  os 
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tincse,  red,  turgid,  and  injected  to  rach  a  degree  as  to  render  the  arte* 
rioles  et  venules  visible,  as  you  find  them  often  in  the  chronic  diphthe- 
ritis  of  the  pharynx,  A  general  bleeding,  or  a  topical  abstraction  of 
blood,  by  means  of  leeches,  is  among  the  likeliest  means  to  connterad 
this  morbid  state  of  the  circulation  of  the  parts,  which,  as  long  as  it  is 
allowed  to  persist,  might  effectually  contravene  your  merely  therapeu- 
tical efforts.  To  obtain  a  cure,  bear  in  mind,  also,  I  pray  you,  this 
solid  therapeutical  truth,  namely,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  applied  to  a 
superficies,  is  among  the  most  powerful,  and  least  painful,  of  the  and* 
phlogistic  remedies  in  your  power ;  and  that,  in  aiding  to  cure  the  top- 
ical affections  of  which  the  uterus  complains,  it  will  aid  you  to  rid  the 
patient  of  constitutional  disturbances  arising  from  those  lesions. 

Many  of  these  dysmenorrhoeal  patients  complain  of  the  discharge  of 
shreds  of  an  organized  membranous  material,  which  is  doubtless  exfo* 
liated  from  the  caducous  coat  of  the  uterus.  If  you  don't  like  this 
idea  of  the  caducous  coat  of  the  uterus,  then,  I  beg  you  to  say  that, 
when  such  a  membrane  is  discharged  in  dysmenorrhoea,  the  half- 
organized  mass  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  result  of  coagulation,  but 
must  be  a  plastic  deposit,  like  the  plastic  deposit  in  croup,  and  like 
that  in  phlebitis,  in  pleuritis,  peritonitis,  &c.,  and  tp9ofaetOj  proves  the 
existence  of  an  inflammatory  state,  because  plastic  deposits  are  not 
found  except  in  a  condition  which  deserves  to  be  called  an  inflammatory 
Condition. 

Dr.  Dewees  regards  this  excretion  as  derived  from  a  rheumatic  con- 
dition of  the  uterus ;  you  will  see  his  reasoning  on  the  subject,  at  page 
106  of  his  essays  on  various  subjects,  Phil.  1808,  and  you  will  find  that 
he  was  led  from  d  priori  reasoning  to  make  use  of  the  guaiacum  in  the 
cure  of  the  complaint.  At  page  110,  is  his  formula  for  the  preparation 
of  his  celebrated  tincture,  which  is  in  the  following  terms : — 
B. — Pulv.  gum.  guaiac.  Iviii ; 

Carb.  sodsB  vel  potass.      5i>j ; 
Pulv.  pimentss  Jiij ; 

Alcohol,  dilut.  fi»ij. 

The  volatile  spirits  of  sal  ammoniac  is  to  be  added,  pro  re  natd^  in 
the  proportion  of  from  one  to  two  drachms,  less  or  more,  agreeably  to 
the  state  of  the  system. 

Dr.  Dewees  is  justly  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  prao- 
doners  of  midwifery  in  his  day,  and  no  American  physician  has  acquired 
a  wider-spread  reputation,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  than  he.  His 
opinions  are  entitled  to  respect,  and  I  refer  you  to  his  article  on  dysme- 
norrhoea, which  every  student  ought  to  read ;  in  that  article  you  will 
find  his  directions  for  the  administration  of  the  volatile  tincture  of 
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gnaiacniDy  with  an  aocount  of  tho  flattering  results  obtained  from  its 
employment. 

I  do  not  consider  mjself  as  treating  his  memory  with  any  disrepeot, 
when  I  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  rarely  the  nature  of  rheumatism  to  pro- 
dace  plastic  secretions  upon  surfaces,  and  that  in  none  but  the  most 
Tiolent  examples  of  rheumatic  inflammation  do  we  find  plastic  secre- 
tions, even  about  the  articulations. 

Be  careful,  in  all  cases,  about  your  patient's  diet,  about  her  occupa- 
tions, and  about  her  whole  conduct;  think  always  what  you  have  to  do, 
and  how  it  is  best  to  be  done. 

I  think,  gratlemen,  I  shall  have  nothing  farther  to  say  to  you,  at 
present,  of  dysmenorrhoea.    I  am. 

Very  truly, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  D.  M. 


LETTER   XXXVI. 

Qentlemen:  In  this  letter,  I  shall  speak  to  you  on  the  '*  change 
of  life,"  as  it  is  commonly  called,  or  that  state  of  the  female  in  which 
she  finally  loses  the  power  of  menstruation,  ceasing  from  that  time  forth 
to  be  subject  to  the  mensual  law. 

If  I  have  been  correct  in  the  opinion  I  have  entertained,  and  which  in 
former  letters  I  have  expressed,  as  to  the  causes  of  menstruation,  then 
I  shall  have  only  a  light  task  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  causes 
of  the  cessation  of  the  menstrua,  or  Change  of  life.  It  is  obvious  that, 
if  women  menstruate  because  of  the  monthly  ovulation  and  deposit,  they 
cease  to  menstruate  because  the  monthly  ovulation  has  ceased  to  be  a 
physiological  function. 

I  have  all  along  insisted  that  the  power  of  germ  production  is  a  cli- 
max of  life-force— one  that  is  only  attained  when  the  body  has  attained 
its  full  and  mature  development,  that  is  maintained  as  long  as  that  body 
retains  its  healthful  vigor  and  force,  and  that  is  lost  often  upon  the 
smallest  change  of  the  health,  and  given  up  definitively  when  the  powers 
of  life,  having  been  exerted  during  the  prime  and  maturity  of  the  forces, 
begin  to  fail,  and  the  possessor  to  decline  towards  the  last  term  of  ex- 
istence, which  is  stated  to  be  at  threescore  and  ten  years. 

There  is  something  melancholy  in  the  conviction,  that  must  attend  the 
final  cessation  of  the  menses,  of  a  decadence  of  the  constitution.  The 
subject  of  such  a  conviction  is  compelled  to  admit  that  she  has  now  be- 
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come — ^what  ?  an  old  womaa !  Henceforthi  what  has  abe  to  expect  save 
gray  hairs,  wrinkles,  the  gradual  decay  of  those  physical  or  personal 
attractions  which  heretofore  have  commanded  the  flattering  homage  of 
society — the  slow  augmentation  of  the  weight  of  existenoe— -when  the 
grasshopper  becomes  a  burden — when  the  keepers  of  the  house  shall 
tremble,  and  they  that  look  out  of  the  wmdows  shall  become  dim.  Th« 
pearls  of  the  mouth  are  become  tarnished — ^the  hay-like  odor  of  the 
breath  is  gone — ^the  rose  has  vanished  from  the  cheek,  and  the  lily  is  no 
longer  the  vain  rival  of  the  forehead  or  the  neck.  The  dance  is  pre* 
posterous,  and  the  throat  no  longer  emulates  the  voice  of  the  nightin* 
gale.  All  these  are  melancholy  convictions,  and  not  even  the  fine  false 
arguments  of  Tully,  in  his  Treatise  on  Old  Age^  can  drive  away  the  pain- 
ful truth  or  make  the  wrong  the  better  reaison.  To  be  sure,  religion 
can  bring  its  consolations,  its  hopes,  and  its  triumphs; — ^for  religion  can 
make  us  triumph  over  death  and  the  grave,  robbing  them  of  their  sting 
and  their  victory.  Still,  human  we  are,  and  we  shall  be  human  while 
the  clogs  of  mortality  still  hinder  and  bind  us. 

What  hope,  then,  has  the  woman' who  has  come  to  the  period  of  the 
change  of  life  ?  Have  you  any  comfort  for  her  ?  Yes !  She  is  no 
longer  exposed  to  the  direful  risk  and  pain  of  childbearing.  She  thanks 
Ood  for  that,  and  takes  comfort  in  the  thought.  She  is  no  longer  to  be 
the  subject  of  the  monthly  trouble,  which,  while  it  lasted,  and  still  held 
up  her  claim  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  young,  yet  was  often  connected 
with  sensations  of  ill-health — and  annoyed  her  by  its  failure — its  pro- 
crastination — ^its  anticipation^ts  violence — ^its  protractedness,  and  its 
pain.  She  has  become  fatigued  with  it  and  tired  of  it.  She  had  loet 
her  color,  and  grown  thin,  for  it  exhausted  and  irritated  her,  but  now 
that  she  has  laid  it  aside  forever,  her  constitution,  no  longer  teased 
and  taxed  with  the  necessity,  takes  a  new  start  of  life  and  vigor ;  she 
begins  to  acquire  a  certain  embonpoint,  and,  as  Golombat  beautifully 
depicts  it,  she  seems  to  recover  somewhat  of  the  beauty,  and  grace,  and 
attractions  of  an  earlier  date.  Many  women,  in  fact,  do  find  that  the 
health  is  greatly  improved  by  the  dispensation.  The  complexion  re- 
covers its  former  tint,  and  new  deposits  of  fat  give  roundness  to  the 
limbs,  and  efface  the  wrinkled  traces  impressed  upon  the  features  by 
care,  and  watching,  and  exhaustion ;  so  that,  though  the  loss  of  the  cata- 
menia  brings  with  it  the  melancholy  conviction  that  she  is  becoming 
old,  there  is  a  compensating  conviction  in  the  apparently  renewed 
health  and  comfort  that  follow  the  change.  A  few  short  years,  how- 
ever, renew,  but  in  a  gradual  manner,  the  evidences  of  the  decline  of 
life. 

But  the  sort  of  moral  impressions  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  which| 
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doubtless,  are  painfal,  are  not  the  only  evils  to  which  the  female  is  ex- 
posed  at  the  change  of  life.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
to  conceive  that  an  organ,  or  rather  a  collection  of  organs,  that  have 
been  for  thirty  years  concerned  in  the  production  of  germs  and  in  the 
performance  of  the  great  offices  of  menstruation,  could  not  wholly  cease 
from,  and  lay  aside,  those  operations  on  which  have  depended  both 
health  and  security,  without  hazard  at  least,  or  perhaps,  without  some 
fatal  lesion  of  the  health ;  and  you  should  take  into  consideration  that, 
during  thirty  years  of  menstruating  and  gestative  life,  the  uterine 
arteries  and  nerves,  as  well  as  the  spermatic  nerves  and  arteries,  have 
been  subject  to  constant  alternations  of  great  activity  and  comparative 
repose. 

Should  we  not  then  be  prepared  to  expect  that,  on  the  commencement 
of  this  long  repose,  these  organs  should  become  the  subject  of  some  un- 
healthy action  of  their  innervative  and  circulative  forces,  laying  the 
slow,  insidious,  but  disastrous  foundations  of  disease,  which,  too  often 
is  not  discovered  or  ascertained  to  exist  until  it  has  passed  beyond  the 
curative  stages?  Such  reflections* as  these,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to 
render  you  extremely  cautious  in  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  those 
complaints  which  women  at  the  change  of  life  often  make,  and  which, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  as  often  hushed  with  the  unsatisfactory  reply  that 
such  complaints  are  owing  to  the  '^  change  of  life,"  and  likely  to  cease 
whenever  that  change  shall  become  complete.  A  physician  has  no  moral 
right,  by  his  opinion,  to  put  to  sleep  the  anxieties  of  his  patient,  and 
by  so  concise  and  unphilosophical  a  mode  of  proceeding  save  himself 
the  trouble  of  thinking.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  female,  at  this  period, 
which  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a  critical  and  dangerous  time  for 
her,  comes  to  you  to  complain  of  symptoms  referable  to  some  morbid 
condition  of  the  reproductive  tissues,  do  you  not  perceive  that  it  would 
be  most  clearly  your  duty  to  give  a  considerate  attention  to  her  rela- 
tion, and  not  dismiss  her  until  your  judgment  should  be  fully  satisfied 
as  to  the  therapeutical  or  hygienical  indications  of  the  case  ?  It  will  not 
be  necessary,  in  all  instances  of  complaints  made  to  you  of  uneasy 
sensations  in  the  pelvic  region,  to  subject  the  female  to  the  pain  and 
mortification  of  the  vaginal  Touch ;  but,  whenever  the  complaints  afe 
80  considerable  as  to  give  you  just  reason  to  suppose  some  congestive 
or  inflammatory  modification  of  the  reproductive  tissues  has  taken  place, 
it  will  be  your  duty  to  insist  upon  a  full  exploration  of  the  state  of  the 
reproductive  organs.  Such  an  exploration,  made  in  the  manner  already 
pointed  out  in  former  letters,  will  enable  you  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  as 
to  the  existence  of  disease  in  those  organs  likely  to  afiect  seriously  the 
health  of  the  patient.    If,  upon  such  exploration,  yotf  should  discover 
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no  reason  to  Boppose  the  organs  within  the  pelvis  the  seat  of  any 
morbid  axstion,  then  it  will  remain  for  yon  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  whole  constitution  of  the  patient.  I  have  so  often,  in  my  lectures 
at  the  College  and  in'  this  series  of  letters,  pointed  out  to  yon  the 
mode  of  making  a  diagnosis  by  the  successive  exclusion  of  all  the 
organs  and  functions  that  you  are  enabled  to  pronounoe  to  be  in  a 
healthful  condition,  that  I  need  not  here  iterate  the  directions  tot 
making  such  a  diagnosis. 

It  might  well  happen,  one  would  think,  that  a  woman,  who  for  thirty 
years  had  been  perfectly  regular  in  her  menstrual  function,  and  whe 
had,  in  a  healthful  manner,  borne  and  nursed  her  children,  might  feel, 
upon  the  change  of  life,  the  want  of  her  accustomed  evacuations,  and 
that  without  the  existence  of  any  mere  local  disorder.  It  is  very  certain 
that  the  habit  of  producing  blood  in  quantities  sufficient  to  carry  on  im 
a  healthful  manner,  all  the  ordinary  life  functions,  besides  yielding  an 
abundant  material  for  the  monthly  waste,  is  likely,  upon  the  subduction 
of  that  waste,  to  be  followed  by  disorders  in  the  state  of  the  sanguine 
mass.  You  remember  the  opinion  ho  frequently  expressed  herein,  that 
the  blood  owes  its  existence  to  the  activity  of  the  Endangium  or  blood- 
membrane,  as  I  have  called  it ;  but  disorders  affecting  that  Endangium 
modify  the  condition  of  the  whole  health. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  health  will  be  modified  by  a  condition 
of  the  Endangium  tending  to  produce,  on  the  one  hand,  plethora ;  on 
the  other,  ansemia.  Now,  yon  will  find  many  of  your  patients  com- 
plaining of  ill  health,  in  whom  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  that  it  is  the 
brain,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  pancreas,  the  alimentary  tube, 
the  great  articulations,  or  indeed  any  q>ecial  organ  that  is  the  seat  of 
special  malady,  while  the  ill  health  is  really  due  to  a  change  in  the 
crasis  of  the  blood.  But,  if  the  doctrine  be  true  that  the  Biotic  force 
is  a  product  of  the  contact  and  combination  of  arterial  blood  with  the 
substance  of  the  neurine,  then  it  follows  that  you  will  have  to  discover 
the  remedies,  or  the  treatment  that  may  serve  to  bring  the  blood  back 
to  an  absolutely  normal  condition,  which,  when  it  shall  have  been 
effected,  may  serve  to  restore  to  the  whole  constitution  the  salutary 
influences  of  a  steady,  perfect,  equable  innervation;  which  will  be 
health. 

The  apparatus  of  digestion,  in  fact,  may  be  said  to  stand  at  the  very 
portals  of  existence,  and  any  threatened  invasion  of  the  health  is  as 
likely  or  more  so,  to  h\l  upon  this  point,  as  upon  any  other.  Thus,  in 
instituting  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  system  in  persons  complaining 
of  the  change  of  life,  it  will  be  expedient  for  you  to  make  inquiry  into 
the  wants  of  these  alimentary  organs.    The  peculiarity  of  their  inner* 
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ntion  and  eiroiilation  ezposea  them  oooatantly  to  attacks  of  diseaae ; 
this  pecoliari^  eonsists  in  this,  that  the  whole  of  the  hlood  of  the 
digestive  arteries — which,  yoa  may  remember,  are  the  coeliao  and  the 
two  mesenteries— is  carried  back  to  the  black  circulation  by  the  vena 
porUe,  which  tmnk  itself  is  obliged  to  divide  itself  into  a  new  series  of 
venous  capillaries,  again  to  be  reunited  in  the  three  hepatic  veins,  be- 
fore it  is  finally  returned  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  by  the  cava. 

Do  you  not  readily  perceive  that  so  complex  a  condition  of  circular 
tion  in  those  vessels  exposes  them  to  constant  engorgement  and  ob- 
struction, interfering  with  the  great  restoring  and  replenishing  power 
of  digestion  ? 

Such  disorders  are  frequently  and  carelessly  expressed  under  the 
terms,  biliousness,  indigestion,  flatulency,  acidity,  diarrhoea,  costiveness; 
and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  they  are  to  be  instantly  and  promptly 
removed  by  the  administration  of  one  or  two  doses  of  some  trifling 
aperient,  or  by  the  exhibition  of  the  so  much  vaunted  blue  pill  or 
calomel. 

The  administration  of  a  drug  can  never  set  aside  the  necessity  for 
the  observance  of  the  reasonable  rules  of  a  hygienic  method.  Don't 
expect,  therefore,  to  cure  your  patient  without  a  careful  prescription  as 
to  her  whole  conduct  in  relation  to  her  diet,  to  her  dress,  her  baths,  her 
sleep  and  waking,  her  exercise,  and  a  proper  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  alimentary  organs. 

By  means  of  the  exhibition  of  portions  of  blue  mass,  of  calomel,  of 
rhubarb,  of  the  compound  aloetio  pill,  and,  in  weakly  and  cold  persons, 
of  some  warm  aperient  tincture,  such,  for  example,  as  a  combination  of 
the  compound  tincture  of  cinchona  and  sweet  tincture  of  rhubarb,  in 
moderate  doses,  with  wise  prescriptions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  aliment 
to  be  taken — you  may  hope  to  bring  the  digestive  tube  to  a  state  of 
perfect  health ;  which,  once  effected,  opens  up  the  way  to  the  removal 
of  all  the  other  difficulties  that  may  have  been  connected  with  the  de« 
velopment  of  the  constitutional  or  local  maladies  of  the  case. 

It  is  easy  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  digestive  functions  are  re- 
stored to  a  healthy  condition.  The  signs  of  such  a  condition  are  found 
by  making  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  the  appetite,  digestion,  defecation, 
and  the  sensations  of  the  patient  as  regards  the  abdomen  and  the  health 
generally. 

Reference  should  be  had  to  the  condition  or  the  strength;  the  color 
of  the  skin,  its  perspirability,  its  elasticity,  its  temperature ;  the  con- 
dition of  the  tongue ;  the  state  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  as  ascertained  by  inspection,  and  the  odor  of  the  breath ; 
the  nature  of  the  urine,  as  to  quantity,  as  to  color,  as  to  solidity ;  the 
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respiration,  and  the  action  of  the  heart,  the  great  source  of  circolatton, 
to  be  ascertained  by  direct  aascultation,  and  by  an  examination  of  the 
pulse ;  all  these  inquiries  will  give  to  you  an  answer  to  your  question, 
*'  How  is  the  patient  7" — and  you  will  not  lose  sight  of  her,  I  tmst, 
until  the  answer  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  your  mind. 

But  there  are  circumstances,  gentlemen,  connected  with  the  change 
of  life,  which  often  render  it  necessary  for  you  to  insist  upon  a  direct 
examination  by  the  touch  as  to  the  state  of  the  reproductive  organs. 

It  will  be  rare  for  you  to  find,  at  this  age,  in  otherwise  healthy 
women,  any  signs  of  leucorrhcea,  or  any  follicular  malady  of  these 
parts :  such  affections  appertain  to  an  earlier  period  of  life. 

Yon  will  meet  with  some  cases  of  great  relaxation  of  the  vagina, 
which  actually  suffer  the  uterus  to  fall  down  upon  the  plane  of  the 
perineal  strait,  or  even  to  take  the  position  properly  called  procidentia. 
Bee  Horace's  Epode$j  Ode  viii.  lines  y.  and  vi. 

The  uterus,  fallen  so  far  out  of  its  proper  position,  becomes  a  disturb- 
ing force  to  the  economy.  I  have  already  told  you,  again  and  again,  that 
the  nervous  system  of  the  womb  and  reproductive  organs  allies  itself 
intimately  to  the  system  of  voluntary  and  ganglionic  innervation  of  the 
economy ;  and  it  is  as  easy  to  suppose  that  a  woman  should  feel  perfectly 
well  and  comfortable  with  a  dislocated  humerus,  as  with  a  dislocated 
uterus ;  for  I  deem  it  perfectly  true  to  say  that  a  uterus,  fallen  from  its 
just  level  in  the  pelvis,  is  a  dislocated  uterus — ^a  term  that  expresses  the 
idea  of  the  case  more  completely  and  more  trenchantly  than  the  softer 
terms,  uterine  deviations  and  uterine  displacements. 

I  can't  pretend  to  say  that,  if  you  would  push  the  uterus  back  to  its 
own  level  with  your  finger,  and  keep  it  there  for  a  short  time,  yonr 
patient  would  be  restored  by  that  act  to  consummate  health ;  but  I 
repeat  that  a  dislocated  uterus  is  a  disturbing  force  in  the  economy, 
and  that,  whatever  you  may  do  or  direct  for  the  rest  of  her  health,  yon 
will  not  be  likely  to  have  a  perfect  success,  while  you  allow  of  the  un- 
mitigated operation  of  that  disturbing  force.  Therefore,  in  your  plan 
of  treatment,  there  should  enter  some  means  of  placing  the  uterus  in 
its  natural  position  and  retaining  it  so.  The  mode  of  effectbg  this  de- 
sirable object,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  again  in  this 
letter;  therefore,  I  refer  you  to  my  letter  on  prolapsus,  and  the  use  of 
the  pessary. 

If,  in  the  case,  instead^  of  finding  simply  relaxation  and  displacement 
ef  the  womb,  you  discover  upon  its  baUoUement  that  the  uterus  is  heavier, 
lufer^  and  more  solid  than  it  ought  to  be,  you  will  at  once  inquire 
wfcether  the  state  of  the  general  circulation  as  to  its  force  and  vigor 
wSI  wvraBt  yoa  in  prescribing  a  bloodletting ;  or  whether  you  might 
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deem  it  more  prudent  to  let  blood  by  means  of  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen 
American  leeches,  applied  to  the  collum  uteri  by  means  of  a  R^camier 
speculum  ;  or  whether  it  might  be  deemed  more  advisable  to  take  blood 
by  means  of  cups  applied  upon  the  sacral  region  ;  or  whether  you  will 
rely  upon  the  resolvent  influences  of  the  warm  bath,  or  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  some  of  the  finer  narcotic  extracts  to  the  interior  of  the  vagina 
or  the  neck  of  the  womb ;  such  as  injections  of  infusions  of  cicuta,  or 
extract  of  belladonna,  or  injections  of  laudanum  into  the  rectum,  in 
the  hope  of  effecting  a  complete  subduction  of  nervous  excitement  and 
pain. 

Twenty  grains  of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  mixed  with  two  ounces 
of  mucilage  of  gum,  will  furnish  you  a  compound,  of  which  a  tablespoon- 
ful  may  be  injected  into  the  vagina  once  or  twice  a  day. 

Half  an  ounce  of  cicuta  leaves  may  be  boiled  in  half  a  pint  of  milk, 
which,  when  cold,  should  be  strained,  furnishing  a  liquid,  of  which  half 
an  ounce  or  an  otmce  should  be  injected  into  the  vagina  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 

If  you  prefer  it,  you  may  make  use  merely  of  an  anodyne  injection, 
made  of  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  mixed  in  half  a  fluidounce  of  boiled 
starch,  to  be  employed  as  an  injection  every  night,  and  if  necessary 
every  morning,  of  which  you  are  to  be  the  judge. 

Ton  ought  also  to  remember  the  deobstruent  power  of  contacts  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver  with  the  vaginal  cervix ;  particularly  when  those 
contacts  are  made  with  such  a  force  as  to  prove  not  destructive,  but  only 
antiphlogistic  ones,  as  the  happiest  effects  may  then  be  expected  to  fol- 
low them. 

As  to  exercise,  and  as  to  rest,  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  give  you  explicit  directions,  for  these  are  momentous 
questions,  which  can  only  be  decided  in  the  presence  of  the  patient, 
and  upon  a  good  acquaintance  with  her  real  wants  as  to  those  points. 

It  is  very  certain  that  a  long  recumbency  in  bed,  or  upon  the  couch, 
18  frequently  found  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  congestive 
and  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  uterus,  doubtless  in  consequence  of 
the  beneficent  influence  of  what  is,  in  surgery,  called  position,  upon  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  these  low  dependent  organs. 

I  beg  leave,  however,  to  suggest  to  you  a  caution  as  to  the  too  long 
continuance  of  confinement  to  the  bed,  or  to  the  conch,  which  is  dan-  . 
gerous  to  the  health,  since  some  exercise,  some  motion  of  the  body, 
some  breathing  of  the  fresh  air  of  the  open  day,  some  relaxation  from 
the  perfect  conviction  of  ill  health,  only  to  be  had  hi  the  conscious 
power  of  motion,  is  necessary  to  restore  the  spirits  of  the  patient,  suf- 
ferfaig  under  long  chronical  ailments. 
80 
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Instead  of  meeting  with  these  relaxations  of  the  vagina,  and  descents 
of  the  uterus,  you  will,  about  the  change  of  life,  meet  with  some  cases 
of  extreme  constriction  and  condensation  of  these  tissues.  It  baa  been 
my  lot  to  encounter  several  examples,  in  which  the  greatest  alarm  and 
distress  were,  as  I  thought,  traceable  to  vaginal  contraction  and  stricture. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  disordered  mental  impressions  of  the  patient, 
connected  with  the  reduction  of  the  caliber  of  the  vagina,  amounting 
almost  to  a  state  of  otretiMm.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  a 
case  of  melancholy,  which  led  to  suicidal  propensities  and  attempts, 
was  justly  attributable  to  such  a  conviction.  Therefore,  upon  making 
such  a  discovery,  I  presume  you  would  not  fail  to  institute  a  treatment 
calculated  to  obviate  such  contractions,  and  I  refer  you  to  my  letter 
No.  IX.,  for  directions  as  to  the  method  of  proceeding. 

Among  the  most  frequent  and  dangerous  accidents  to  which  women 
who  do  suffer  at  this  critical  period  of  life  are  liable,  is  the  laying  the 
foundation  of  carcinomatous  disease.  You  will  remember  that  I  have 
already  expressed  the  opinion  that  these  frightful  affections  are  the  re- 
sults, not  of  a  direct  inoculation  of  reproductive  cells,  but  of  slow 
changes  of  structure,  brought  about  by  unsuspected  and  unknown  io- 
flammations,  which  become,  so  to  speak,  the  proper  nidus,  furnishing 
the  requisite  cytoblastema  on  which  these  cells  depend  for  their  devel* 
opment  and  indefinite  increase. 

If,  therefore,  upon  making  your  vaginal  exploration  and  taxis,  yon 
discover  some  suspicious  degree  of  hardening  of  the  coUum  uteri,  and 
especially  of  the  os  tineas;  if  you  find  some  change  of  the  form  of  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  altering  its  oblong,  or  its  dimpled  shape,  rendering 
it  irregular  in  circumference,  and  imparting  to  the  sense  of  touch  the 
idea  of  botryoidal  excrescences,  or  granules,  then  you  will  have  just 
reason  to  fear  that  the  fatal  foundations  are  already  laid;  but,  thank 
God  that,  as  it  is  true  every  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  so  every 
suspicion  of  the  commencement  of  carcinoma  will  not  warrant  the  con- 
viction  that  carcinoma  is  come. 

You  will  wholly  fail  of  your  duty,  under  such  circumstances,  if  you 
omit  to  examine,  by  means  of  the  speculum,  the  actual  condition  of  the 
parts  in  question. 

For  a  woman  who  has  a  true  carcmoma  of  the  cervix,  I  believe  there 
is  no  hope  to  be  entertained ;  but,  be  sure  of  the  diagnostic ;  and  if  yoa 
can  flatter  yourself,  or  convince  yourself  that  the  malady  has  not  gone 
to  the  extent  of  clothing  itself  with  the  direful  characteristics  of  car- 
cinoma,  then  there  remains  good  hope  of  a  cure,  by  a  wise  and  careful 
treatment. 

If  it  is  not  carcinoma,  what  will  you  call  it?  Is  there  any  other 
name  by  which  it  can  be  named  than  the  name  of  inflammation,  whether 
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jon  deem  it  acute  or  chronical  ?  But,  if  it  be  inflammation,  irhat 
remedies  have  you  ?  Have  you  not  purgatives  ?  Can  you  not  appeal 
to  the  aplastic  powers  of  mercury,  to  the  deobstruent  therapeutical 
powers  of  the  narcotics,  to  the  antiphlogistic  uses  of  the  lancet,  the 
leech,  the  cupping-glass,  the  bath,  emollient  injections  into  the  vagina, 
anodyne  injections  into  the  rectum,  dietetic  rules,  and  rest  and  reas- 
surance of  the  patient  ?  Have  you  not  at  hand  the  almost  miraculously 
antiphlogistic  powers  of  the  nitrate  of  silver?  I  assure  you  that 
on  many  various  occasions,  in  which,  in  persons  approaching  the  change 
of  life,  I  have  on  the  first  exploration  been  shocked  by  the  conviction 
that  the  patient  was  attacked  by  carcinomatous  degeneration  of  the 
uterus,  I  have,  on  further  exploration  and  diagnosis,  been  led  to  the 
institution  of  attempts  to  cure,  which  have  been  entirely  successful. 

I  repeat  to  you  here  what  I  have  said  in  a  former  letter,  that  I  do 
not  boast  of  curing  cancer,  but  in  the  course  of  many  years  of  clinical 
experience*,  I  have  met  with  many  extraordinary  escapes  from  what  I 
believed  to  be  caminoma,  but  in  which  I  had  doubtless  made  a  false 
diagnostic. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  further  observations  in  this  letter  on  the 
precise  treatment  of  these  cases,  but  refer  you  to  the  earlier  letters  of 
this  volume  for  the  principles  and  the  treatment  which  you  should  adopt 
in  their  management.  It  would  be  but  useless  iteration  to  speak  of 
them  again  here. 

And  now,  my  young  friends,  comes  the  question  as  to  the  time  when 
ihe  change  of  life  takes  place.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  safe  to  adopt  a 
public  opinion,  though  it  may  not  be  absolutely  true  that  vox  populi 
vox  DeL 

That  public  opinion  holds  that  the  change  of  life  takes  place  at  forty- 
five  years,  and  all  our  women  look  for  the  change  at  that  time ;  but  all 
our  women  do  not  change  at  that  time;  some  women  definitively  lose 
their  menstrua  at  thirty,  and  some  even  earlier.  A  lady  with  whom  I 
conversed  in  March,  1844,  told  me  that  she  became  perfectly  regular 
when  she  was  twelve  and  a  half  years  old ;  she  bore  twelve  children ;  at 
diirty-five  she  definitively  ceased  to  menstruate,  and  in  her  whole  life 
never  had  the  least  trouble  with  her  menstrua ;  she  was  as  well  at  its 
eessation  and  since  as  she  ever  was.  She  was  upwards  of  forty  years 
of  age. 

I  have  a  patient  now  under  my  care  who,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three 
years,  is  as  regular  as  a  young  girl,  and  has  been  so  since  an  early 
age.  Allow  me  to  cite  for  you  a  passage  from  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont, 
p.  209. 

**It  has  been  said  in  a  general  way,  that  the  cessation  of  the  men* 
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s^aa  takes  place  about  the  forty-fifth  jear  in  this  coontry — a  little 
sooner  or  a  little  later.  The  fact  is  true ;  bat  we  believe  that  a  better 
appreciation  would  be  made  by  presenting  a  table  indicating  the  differ* 
ent  periods  of  the  critical  age.  We  have  here  collected  one  hondred 
and  eighty-one  cases  of  women  indicating  the  age  at  which  they  had 
ceased  to  see,  and  here  are  the  results : — 


At  21  — 2 

At  84—  4 

At  42—  7 

At  60  — 12 

24  —  1 

86—  6 

48—  4 

61—  4 

26  —  1 

86—  7 

44  —  18 

62—  8 

27  —  1 

87—  4 

45  —  18 

68—  2 

28  —  1 

88—  7 

46—  9 

64—  5 

29  —  1 

89—  1 

47  —  13 

66—  2 

80  —  3 

40  —  18 

48—  8 

66—  2 

82  —  2 

41  —  10 

49—  7 

67—  2 

Makine  »  total  of  181. 

60—  1 

This  informs  us  that  the  cessation  of  menstruation  may  take  place 
at  very  different  periods  of  life,  since  here  we  have  cases  showing  that 
it  may  take  place  in  years,  varying  from  sixty  to  twenty-one.  But  the 
proportions  at  which  it  occurs  at  the  several  ages  are  very  different ; 
for,  while  it  rarely  happens  in  the  young,  it  happens  very  frequently 
about  the  fortieth  year,  is  very  common  about  the  age  of  fifty,  at  which 
time  it  sensibly  diminishes,  and  in  the  last  years  pf  the  table  it  foUowa 
the  proportions  observed  in  the  early  years. 

M.  Murat,  in  DicU  de%  Sei.  MecL^  article  Conception,  p.  200,  informs 
us  that  he  delivered  a  person  of  her  first  child  who  was  a  few  montha 
beyond  the  twelfth  year  of  her  age. 

Haller  has  an  instance  of  as  early  a  pregnancy. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  women  continue  to  menstruate  until  a  very 
late  period — for  example,  Valerius  Saturninus  was  bom  when  his  mother 
was  sixty-two ;  Yalescus  de  Tarento  had  a  case  of  labor  in  a  woman  of 
sixty-seven,  and  Haller  mentions  two  instances,  in  one  of  which  the 
woman  was  sixty-three,  and  in  the  other  sixty-seven  years  of  age.  All 
these  persons  menstruated — so  did  not  Sarai  the  wife  of  Abraham,  who 
was  old  and  well  stricken  in  years,  and  with  whom  it  had  oeased  to  be 
as  it  is  with  women. 

Among  the  singular  instances  of  reinstallation  of  the  reproductive 
force,  in  advanced  age,  is  the  following  from  old  Rembertns  Dodonsos, 
of  whose  pretty  little  duodecimo  I  happen  to  have  a  copy  in  my  library. 
He  tells  it  as  follows — ^it  is  from  his  Medieinalium  ObHrvatumum  Ej^ 
emplariOj  &c.,  p.  292.  The  lady,  it  seems,  was  the  prioress  of  a  convent. 
She  had  long  before  ceased  to  menstruate,  on  account  of  her  advanced 
age  had  become  gray — ^had  lost  her  molar  teeth,  and  her  breasts  had 
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quite  disappeared,  while  her  face  was  covered  with  wrinkles.  Being  in 
tiiis  condition,  her  hair  began  to  grow  so  as  to  cover  the  head  with 
black  tresses.  She  got  a  new  set  of  teeth,  and  her  menstrua  returned 
with  the  greatest  regalaritj,  flowing  as  in  her  most  healthful  and  vigor- 
ous youth.  The  breasts  became  again  full  and  round  and  firm.  All 
her  wrinkles  disappeared,  and  she  regained  the  bloom  and  beauty 
of  her  early  days,  so  that  the  virtuous  and  modest  prioress  was 
ashamed  of  her  appearance,  though  she  long  continued  her  religious 
course  of  life. 

The  same  author,  at  p.  298,  tells  us  of  a  woman  of  his  acquaintance 
who  had  a  child  after  she  was  sixty,  and  two  others  afterwards,  being 
aijtty-seven  years  old  when  her  last  son  was  bom. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  further  statistical  details  on  this 
point,  which  I  consider  as  useless,  preferring  to  refer  you  to  the  voice 
of  public  opinion,  which,  you  perceive  by  this  table,  coincides  with  the 
truth. 

You  should  be  careful,  in  your  early  wants  as  to  clinical  experience, 
not  to  take  every  assertion  as  the  truth.  A  young  Doctor  would  do 
well  to  adopt  as  his  motto  the  new-fangled  French  word  PanoptUm^ 
which,  to  translate  in  an  expression  very  common  in  America,  would  be 
set  down  in  the  words  *^wide  awake.'*  You  are  not  to  take  it  for 
granted,  because  a  woman  thinks  that  she  has  arrived  at  a  critical  age, 
that  she  is  at  the  crisis ;  you,  and  not  the  patient,  are  to  be  the  judge. 
If  she  be  in  the  crisis,  it  is  well,  and  you  will  act  accordingly ;  you  will 
not  pester  her  with  your  vain  emmenagogue  treatment ;  if  she  be  not 
in  the  crisis,  you  will  provide  such  ordinances  as  may  seem  to  be  con- 
formable to  the  requirements  of  the  case.  G.  D.  M. 


LETTER  XXXVII. 

Gentleman:  There  is  a  disease  called  the  Protean  malady,  because 
it  simulates  so  many  other  disorders  that,  like  the  fabled  Proteus,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  taking  on  all  forms.  In  common  language, 
it  is  called  Hysteria,  from  v^ttpa,  the  womb.  The  ancients  used  to  call 
it  suffocation  of  the  womb,  suffocatio  matricis,  and  prsefocatio  matricis. 
It  has  been  called  imt  v^t^f  pcs^,  and  also  oKrovf  anvwa ;  the  rising  of  the 
mother ;  and  an  Irish  girl  who  came  to  our  clinique,  in  1848,  as  some 
of  you  may  remember,  replied,  in  answer  to  my  question  as  to  what 
ailed  her,  ''The  winding  arrow,  sir."    ''The  what?"  said  L    "The 
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winding  arrow,"  rejoined  her  mother.  "  The  winding  arrow  ?  I  don't 
understand  you/'  said  L  *^  Why,  it  begins  at  the  bottom  of  her  sto- 
mach, sir,  and  it  goes  winding  up  along  the  course  of  her  bowels  until 
it  gets  to  her  throat,  and  then  it  chokes  her,  and  she  has  a  fit."  So 
we'll  put  down  among  other  titles  of  hysteria,  if  you  please,  Irlandtety 
the  winding  arrow. 

The  question  that  first  presents  itself,  after  pronouncing  the  word 
hysteria,  and  when  a  person  has  already  some  knowledge  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  disease,  is  this,  videlicet,  is  it  hysteria  ?  that  is  to  say, 
has  the  womb  anything  to  do  with  it?  and  if  the  womb  has  anything  to 
do  with  it,  can  a  man,  who  has  no  womb  at  all,  have  hysteria?  This  is 
a  question  which  has  long  divided  the  profession — ^many  authors  of  rare 
merit,  and  great  powers  of  discrimination,  averring  that  it  is  an  hyste- 
rical, that  is  to  say,  a  womb  malady ;  while  others  declare  that  it  is 
wholly  independent  of  the  womb,  and  that  males  may  have  it  as  well  as 
females.  To  reason  this  way  may  be  said  to  be  a  reasoning  after  the 
Baconian  or  inductive  method,  which  is  not  always  the  best  way  to 
reason,  since  a  rational  method  may,  in  many  circumstances,  lead  to 
results  as  perfect,  as  clear,  and  as  stable  as  those  obtained  by  the 
most  careful  induction. 

If  hysteria  depend  upon  the  womb,  then  a  man,  who  has  no  womb, 
cannot  have  hysteria ;  then  hysteria,  you  will  say,  cannot  depend  upon 
a  disturbing  force  emanating  from  the  womb  alone.  We  seem  to  have 
come  to  a  term  in  speaking  in  this  way ;  but  we  have  not  spoken  the 
whole  truth,  because  while  hysteria  may,  in  fact,  proceed  from  the 
uterus,  hysteria  may,  in  fact,  likewise  attack  the  .male.  As  to  this 
point,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  the  medical  reoords  are  fall 
of  testimony  bearing  upon  it. 

The  medical  writers  who  have  asserted  that  hysteria  proceeds  from 
the  womb  or  the  reproductive  organs — for  which  the  word  womb 
should  be  taken  as  a  general  expression — have  probably  not  understood 
themselves ;  doubtless  they  have  intended  to  assert  that,  modifications 
of  the  reproductive  power  of  creatures,  which  might  be  characterised  as 
the  aphrodisiac  sense,  or,  if  you  will  have  it,  the  aphrodisiac  force,  are 
the  causes  of  the  protean  or  hysteric  malady.  I  suppose  they  could 
not  really  mean  to  say  that  the  uterus  alone,  disengaged  from,  and 
unconnected  with,  the  other  reproductive  organs,  is,  by  its  disturbing 
force,  the  cause  of  the  hysterical  malady,  for  that  organ  itself  is 
probably  far  less  immediately  connected  with  the  development  of  the 
aphrodisiac  force,  in  the  economy  of  creatures,  than  certain  other  parts, 
as  the  ovaria  or  clitoris,  for  example ;  though  it  is  perhaps  just  to  at- 
tribute to  this  strange  power  of  reproduction  a  wider  range  within  the 
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economy  than  the  narrow  limits  of  the  organs,  properly  called  reproduc- 
tive  or  generatiTO.  It  seems  to  me  that,  while  we  may,  strictly  speak- 
ing, confine  our  notions  of  the  aphrodisiac  power  to  a  status  of  a  tex- 
ture, or  textures  as  parts  of  a  general  anatomy,  yet  we  cannot  deny  its 
comprehensiTe  influence  upon  the  entire  of  the  animal  constitution. 
But,  as  the  constitutional  aphrodisiac  force  is  an  appurtenance  of  both 
sexes  alike,  then,  if  modifications  of  that  force  can  produce  that  malady, 
they  may  be  deemed  capable  of  causing  manifestations  of  the  same 
phenomena  equally  in  the  male  and  in  the  female.  To  say,  then,  that 
an  affection  of  the  womb,  as  an  organ,  is  capable  of  causing  all  the 
strange  modifications  of  the  inneryative  power,  which  are  witnessed  in 
hysteria,  would  be  saying  too  much ;  but,  if  the  aphrodisiac  power  is, 
in  some  at  present  unknown  way,  connected  with  a  modality  of  the  re* 
ftodnctive  apparatus  as  a  whole,  it  would  not  be  travelling  beyond  the 
reeord  to  say  so. 

That  force,  you  will  not  deny,  is  capable  of  influencing  the  whole 
physical,  intellectual,  and  psychological  nature  of  the  subject  of  it; 
and,  if  even  the  conscience  and  the  free-will  must  be  admitted  to  be 
subject  to  morbid  modifications,  what  hardness  do  you  find  in  admitting, 
likewise,  that  morbid  modifications  of  a  power,  so  intense,  so  universal, 
BO  determinative  of  the  whole  constitution,  might  be  capable  of  exhibit- 
ing itself  in  any  or  all  the  parts  of  the  constitution  in  the  strange  and, 
so  called,  incomprehensible  phenomena  of  the  hysterical  paroxysm  ? 

I  have  already  told  you,  in  former  letters,  that  very  slight  modifica- 
tions of  the  state  df  the  womb,  as  to  its  level  or  its  direction  in  the 
pelvis,  may  exert  a  disturbing  force  upon  the  economy  of  the  female, 
and  it  has  been  the  custom,  for  two  or  three  centuries  past,  to  assign 
to  the  uterus  the  power  of  dispensing  an  aura — which  might  be  inter- 
preted a  vapor,  or  a  halit&s — which,  pervading  different  organs  of  the 
body,  draws  them  into  diseased  sympathy  with  the  <^tressed  womb 
itself.  This  term  aura  is  probably  at  the  foundation  of  the  word  so 
commonly  used  in  speaking  of  the  maladies  of  females — ^I  mean  the 
word  vapors ;  for  a  nervous,  fitful,  wayward  woman  is  said  to  have  va- 
pors—which I  have  regarded  as  synonymous  with  hysteria — so  that  a 
woman  with  vapors  is  a  woman  who  suffers  from  an  aura  hysterica,  an 
exhalation,  a  halitfis  from  the  womb ;  but  we  have  got  too  deep  into  the 
nineteenth  century  to  entertain  any  further  faith  in  the  theory  of  va- 
porous exhalations  from  the  organs,  affecting  other  and  distant  organs. 

Nevertheless,  this  word  aura  may  be  admitted  to  have  some  useful- 
ness, as  it  has  both  an  important  signification  in  Medicine,  and  is  a 
common  parlance,  for  it  refers  to  the  sensible  progress  of  an  irritation 
from  some  ascertained  point  of  the  body  to  some  other  point,  as  from 
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the  womb  to  tbe  throat,  where  it  produces  a  phenomenon  called  globus ; 
or,  from  a  distant  point  on  a  nenre  in  the  leg  or  arm,  to  the  brain,  re^ 
suiting  in  epilepsy  ;  from  the  os  nteri  to  the  pyloms,  or  the  breast,  ex- 
citing vomiting,  in  the  one  case,  and  tumefacti<m  or  pain,  in  tEe  other; 
and  so,  from  one  organ  to  some  other  organ,  exciting  its  powers  into 
sympathy  with  its  own. 

The  dilatation  of  the  cervix  uteri  in  labor  is,  by  many  persons,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  not  unfrequent  exciting  cause  of  eclampsia,  which  it 
produces  by  disturbing  the  brain,  excited  beyond  all  tolerance  by  the 
pangs  of  the  dilatation.  This  you  might  take  as  a  strong  example  of 
the  power  of  the  aura  hysterica. 

Let  me  repeat  that  the  rigorous  meaning  of  the  term  aura,  as  aura 
.  epileptioa,  aura  hysterica,  etc.,  was  that  a  vapor,  a  halitfis,  or  an  exha- 
lation arising  from  an  organ,  and  proceeding  to  involve  another  organ 
within  the  scope  of  its  influence,  is  the  absolute  cause  of  the  morbid 
phenomena  in  the  organ  which  is  secondarily  affected.  Now  this  term 
does  express  the  fact  that  the  suffering  condition  of  one  part  of  the 
body  is  capable  of  calling  into  sympathy  other  and  very  distant  parts* 
It  might  be  better,  perhaps,  and  more  precise,  to  use  the  word  9j/mpatkjf 
to  express  the  idea  attached  to  the  word  aura ;  and  yet  it  is  true,  that 
in  the  case  of  what  has  been  called  aura,  there  is  often  a  sensible  trac* 
ttts  of  irritation,  or  diseased  perception,  extending  from  some  known 
leased  point,  as  in  the  before-cited  case.  There  are  peculiar  sensations 
experienced,  from  time  to  time,  when  an  aura,  passing  either  slowly  or 
rapidly  along  the  whole  length  of  a  leg  or  arm,  and^rising  to  the  whole 
height  of  the  head,  explodes — so  to  speak — ^in  the  frightful  manifestly 
tion  of  an  epileptic  paroxysm. 

There  is  a  most  singular  and  most  extraordinary  exemplification  ^ 
the  influence  of  an  excited  condition  of  the  aphrodisiac  force,  which 
you  will  find  stated  in  the  article  Medication  Antispasmodique,  ia 
Trousseau  and  Pidoux's  Therapeutics.  I  will  not  quote  it  for  you,  but 
I  advise  you  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  reading  it. 

Tou  may  remember  that,  in  the  course  of  my  lectures  last  winter,  I 
cited  to  you,  as  a  proof  of  the  most  intense  hysterical  modification,  the 
condition  of  a  woman  in  the  last  moments  of  the  conflict  of  labor ;  and, 
indeed,  I  think  that  if  you  will  revolve  the  whole  scene  of  a  labor  in 
your  mind,  commencing  with  the  first  phenomena,  and  observing  the 
progress  and  extension  of  the  complication  it  introduces  in  the  action 
of  the  various  organs,  you  will  perceive  the  most  perfect  example  in 
the  power  of  the  reproductive  system  of  organs,  when  excited,  to  call 
other  portions  of  the  economy  into  sympathy  with  itself.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  a  labor,  all  is  calm.     The  first  pain  is  felt  in  the  cervix 
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uteri,  which  is  Btrained  a  little  by  the  positife  contraction  of  the  fundus 
and  corpus  uteri,  which  strain  it,  the  cerriz  simultaneously  resisting  by 
its  own  contraction.  From  this  point  of  the  labor,  through  the  whole 
series  of  influences  exerted  on  the  brain,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  ex- 
halants,  the  temper,  the  intelligence,  I  shall  not  follow  the  changes.  I 
Tenture  to  say,  however,  that  should  yon  practice  midwifery,  you  will 
have  many  occasions  to  compare  all  these  modifications  with  those  of 
the  most  exquisitely  marked  hysteria — and  will  be  ready  to  regard  them 
as  proceeding  from  the  same  cause ;  videlicet,  a  modality  of  the  repro- 
ductive apparatus,  extending  its  orgaaismal  influence  beyond  its  own 
boundaries,  and  into  the  domain  of  other  organs  with  which  it  baa 
ordinarily  no  direct  anatomical  connection. 

I  presmne  there  are  few  practitioners  of  some  years'  standing  who. 
have  not  met  with  examples  in  males,  of  disorder  so  closely  allied  to 
the  nature  of  hysteria,  as  to  be  with  difllculty  distinguished  from  some 
of  the  forms  of  that  affection. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  in  his  Prineiple$  of  DiagnotiSf  p.  101,  vol.  i., 
has  these  words  in  relation  to  hysteria :  ^^  It  is  almost  peculiar  to  the 
female  state."  I  have  only  to  ask  to  what  other  sex  it  could  be  almoH 
peculiar ;  and,  if  it  be  altnoH  peculiar  to  the  female  sex,  does  not  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall  admit  that  it  belongs,  also,  in  some  degree,  to  the  male 
sex? 

I  saw*  within  five  years  a  gentleman,  thirty-five  years  of  sge,  who 
was  married,  and  who  had  symptoms  of  insanity.  When  I  was  called 
to  him,  I  found  him  insane,  with  extraordinary  hallucination.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  state  of  his  pulse,  temperature,  and  intellectual  dis- 
turbance, he  was  treated  by  bleeding,  leeches,  and  purgation ;  which, 
together  with  a  rigorous  diet,  with  rest  in  bed,  restored  him.  The 
pulse,  which  was  at  first  feverish  and  hard,  became  soft  and  natural ; 
he  recognised  his  situation  and  place,  acknowledged  the  halluoinationa 
with  which  he  had  been  affected,  and  was  soon  after  allowed  to  leave 
his  room ;  he  rode  out.  After  walking  out  too  much,  and  having  eaten 
immoderately,  the  fever  was  renewed,  and  the  same  extraordinary  hal- 
lucinations along  with  it.  The  excitement  was  so  great,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  bleed,  purge,  and  confine  him  again  to  his  bed.  For 
the  last  three  days,  after  taking  a  good  many  doses  of  laudanum  in  ten<- 
drop  doses,  amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  forty  drops,  he  was 
seised  with  a  paroxysm,  which  I  could  characterise  by  no  other  name 
than  that  of  hysteria.  He  had  globus  most  exquisitely  marked ;  he 
had  rhythmical  beating  of  his  breast  with  his  right  hand,  frequent  ap- 
pearance of  strangulation,  and  clutching  at  his  throat.  These  symp- 
toms alternated  with  the  most  uncontrollable  laughter,  followed  by 
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floods  of  tears,  sacceeded  Trith  laughter  again,  palpitlltion  of  the  heart, 
and  cold  feet  and  hands,  all  of  whioh  continued  to  trouble  him  for 
nearly  three  days.  The  paroxysms  were  relieved  after  my  visit  by  a 
few  ten-drop  doses  of  laudanum. 

In  my  note  of  the  case,  I  found  these  words  :  These  phenomena  are 
identical  with  those  of  hysteria  in  the  female ;  he  says  he  has  pain 
about  the  throat,  in  the  region  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  in  the  nucha ; 
and  he  has  a  general  uneasiness  in  the  pelvis,  strange  sensations  affect- 
ing the  perineum,  and  this  accompanied  with  frequent  erections.  I 
suppose  I  have  never  seen  a  more  numifest  example  of  hysteria  in  the 
male. 

In  conversation  with  htaij  1  find  that  one  of  his  hallucinations  con* 
sists  in  a  supposition  that  all  his  late  attacks  of  insanity  were  the 
effects  of  a  violent  attachment  which  he  had  formed  for  a  very  young 
lady,  with  whom,  I  believe,  he  is  not  acquainted  personally ;  and  with 
whom,  I  know,  he  has  never  spoken,  though  he  thinks  he  has  indulged 
this  love  for  her  for  many  years. 

I  have  reason  for  the  above  to  suppose  that,  in  this  case,  there  is  a 
morbid  aphrodisiac  element,  which,  if  it  be  not  wholly  causative  of  his 
disorder,  yet  exerts  upon  it  a  modifying  power. 

The  tremor  of  his  lip  in  speaking,  and  the  childish  tendency  to  cry, 
remind  me  of  the  case  mentioned  by  Sydenham,  in  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Cole,  on  hysteria.  The  case  of  hysteria  mentioned  by  Sydenham  is 
found  at  the  S20th  page  of  Rush's  Sydenham,  Philadelphia,  1815.  It 
is  in  these  words : — 

^'  And  by  the  way  I  must  observe  that  men  are  sometimes  subject  to 
such  crying  fits,  though  rarely.  I  was  called  not  long  since  to  an  in- 
genious gentleman,  who  had  recovered  of  a  fever  but  a  few  days  before^ 
he  employed  another  physician,  who  had  blooded  and  purged  him  thrice, 
and  forbid  him  the  use  of  flesh.  When  I  came  and  found  him  up,  and 
beard  him  talk  sensibly  on  some  subjects,  I  asked  why  I  was  sent  for, 
to  which  one  of  his  friends  replied,  if  I  would  have  a  little  patience, 
I  should  be  satisfied.  Accordingly,  sitting  down,  and  entering  into 
discourse  with  the  patient,  I  immediately  perceived  that  his  under  lip 
was  thrust  outward  and  in  constant  motion  (as  it  happens  to  fretfid 
children,  who  pout  before  they  cry),  which  was  succeeded  by  the  most 
violent  fit  of  crying  I  had  ever  seen,  attended  with  deep  and  almost 
convulsive  sighs ;  but  it  soon  went  off.  I  conceived  that  this  disorder 
proceeded  from  an* irregular  motion  of  the  spirits,  occasioned  in  part 
by  the  long  continuance  of  the  disease,  and  partly  by  the  evacuations 
that  are  required  in  order  to  the  cure ;  partly  also  by  emptiness,  and 
the  abstinence  from  flesh,  which  the  physician  had  ordered  to  be  con- 
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tuiiied  for  some  days  after  his  recoTery,  to  preyent  a  relapse.  I  main- 
tained  that  he  was  in  no  danger  of  a  fever,  and  that  his  disorder  pro- 
ceeded wholly  from  emptiness;  and  therefore  ordered  him  a  roast 
chicken  for  dinner,  and  advised  him  to  drink  wine  moderately,  at  his 
meals ;  which  being  complied  with,  and  he  continubg  to  eat  flesh  spar- 
ingly,  his  disorder  left  him/' 

Dr.  Sydenham,  from  whom  I  have  made  the  quotation,  does  not 
appear  to  snppose  that  hysteria  is  a  disorder  proceeding  from  the  repro- 
dactive  organs ;  on  the  c<mtrary,  he  says : — 

*'  Disorders  which  we  term  hysteric  in  women,  and  hypochondriac 
in  men,  arise  from  irregular  motions  of  the  animal  spirits,  whence  they 
are  harried  with  violence,  and  too  oopionsly  to  a  particolar  part,  occa- 
sioning convulsions  and  pain  when  they  exert  their  force  upon  parts  of 
delicate  sensation;  and  destroying  the  functions  of  the  respective 
organs  which  they  enter  into,  and  of  those  also  whence  they  come ; 
both  being  highly  injured  by  this  unequal  distribution,  which  quite  per- 
verts the  economy  of  nature. 

*'  The  origin  and  antecedent  cause  of  those  irregular  motions  of  the 
spirits  proceed  from  the  weakness  of  their  texture,  whether  it  be  natu- 
ral or  adventitious,  whence  they  are  easily  dissipated  upon  the  least 
accident,  and  their  office  perverted  ;  for  as  the  body  is  composed  of 
parts  which  are  manifest  to  the  senses,  so  doubtless  the  mind  consists 
in  a  regular  frame  or  make  of  the  spirits,  which  is  the  object  of  reason 
only.  And  this  being  so  intimately  united  with  the  temperament  of 
the  body,  is  more  or  less  disordered,  according  as  the  constituent  parts 
thereof,  given  us  by  nature,  are  more  or  less  firm.  Hence  women  are 
more  frequently  afiected  with  this  disease  than  men,  because  kind 
nature  has  given  them  a  finer  and  more  delicate  coostitution  of  body, 
being  designed  for  an  easier  life,  and  the  pleasure  of  men,  who  are 
made  robust  that  they  might  cultivate  the  earth,  hunt  and  kill  wild 
beasts  for  food,  and  the  like." 

Among  the  samples  of  hysteria  in  the  male,  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  perfect  is  given  by  M.  Louyer  Yillermsy,  in  the  Dietiannaire  de$ 
Seienee9  M4dicdU%  sub  voce. 

The  question  resolves  itself  into  this  narrow  compass :  Is  hysteria  a 
dborder  proceeding  from  a  status  of  the  reproductive  system,  by  which 
I  mean  the  reproductive  force?  If  it  bo  not,  then  there  can  be  no 
reason  alleged  why  males  should  not  be  equally  obnoxious  to  it  with 
females.  Males  are  equally  with  females  liable  to  apoplexy,  to  pleurisy, 
to  bilious,  typhous  and  typhoid  fevers,  and  to  all  the  exanthemata;  and, 
if  our  disorder  is  not  a  sexual,  it  is  a  non-sexual  disease,  and  applicable 
to  the  race,  the  genus,  and  not  to  male  or  female.    If  you  argue  that 
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ihe  malady  is  really  sexual  or  reprodiiciire  in  its  essence,  then  I  don't 
see  why  yoa  shoald  not  admit  that  thongh  it  be  far  more  freqnent  and 
far  more  intense  in  the  female  on  account  of  the  f«r  greater  derelop- 
ment,  alliance,  and  importance  of  her  reprodactire  system,  it  might  be 
reasonably  expected  that  the  reprodnetive  system  of  the  male  should 
also  manifest  its  power  occasionally  to  distnrb  in  a  slighter  or  leas  in^ 
tense  degree ;  since  the  relation  of  his  reprodactire  apparatus  are  less 
extensive,  and  less  impressive  npon  his  organisms,  than  is  the  case  with 
the  female.  He  possesses  neither  the  germiferons,  the  gestative,  not 
the  lactative  powers;  nor  is  there  in  him  any  analogy  to  the  great 
catamenial  office  of  the  female.  Bat,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
those  great  powers  and  functions  cannot  bat  exert  «  vast  inflaenoe 
over  the  whole  of  the  organisms  which,  in  their  very  creation,  most 
have  been  endowed  with  a  proper  adaptability  to  the  var^ng  exercise 
of  the  general  system  of  forces. 

It  is  impossible  to  reflect  for  a  short  lime,  one  woold  think,  npon  the 
nature  of  the  aphrodisiac  infusion  in  t^e  sum  of  the  vital  powers,  with* 
out  admitting  that  aphrodisiac  power  to  be  one  of  the  most  essential 
for  the  conservation  of  the  species ;  that  it  is  a  great  modifying  prind- 
pie,  both  of  the  physical  and  moral  character  of  the  species ;  and  has 
been  so  recognized  from  remote  ages.  We  control  it  in  the  domestic 
animals  by  the  various  operations  in  which  we  quell  it  for  the  pnrpose 
of  reducing  them  to  a  more  perfect  obedience,  as  well  as  for  the  porpose 
of  modifying  the  nature  of  their  flesh,  and  rendering  it  more  valuable 
in  the  market.  Hear  how  beautifully  Virgil  descants  npon  its  powers 
in  his  third  Oeorgic: — 

Omne  aded  genns  in  tarns  hominamqne  ferraramque, 
Et  genua  sDqaorciim ;  peondea,  piot»qn»  Tolnorea, 
In  farUa  ignemqne,  rannt ;  amor  ommlma  idem. 
Tempore  non  alio  eatnleram  cblita  leasoa 
toiior  erraTit  oampia. 


Nome  videa,  at  tota  tnmor  perlentet  eqnomm 
Corpora,  ai  tantom  notaa  odor  attalU  anzaa ! 

Can  the  violent  ebullition  of  life,  so  admirably  described  by  this 
writer,  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  principle  than  that  of  some  ab- 
normal or  at  least  transitory  exacerbation  of  the  inherent  power  and 
influence  of  the  reproductive  system  over  the  rest  of  the  organisms  ? 
Do  you  think  you  can  explain  its  many  forms  of  excitement  by  merely 
referring  to  a  modification  of  the  systole  of  the  heart,  to  a  greater  de- 
velopment of  a  calorific  power,  or  to  some  sudden  exacerbation  of  the 
general  innervation,  independent  of  the  action  of  this  essential  force  ? 
Are  they  not  explicable,  rather,  only  in  view  of  the  impression  made  by 
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the  aphrodisiac  setae  on  the  entire  oommnnity  of  organs,  lashing  them 
into  fary  by  its  passion,  and  tonohing  them  with  the  contagion  of  its 
own  exaggerated  intensity  ? 

Can  yon  reason  npon  the  continned  existence  of  the  species,  or  their 
perpetoation  npon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  without  perceiving  tliat  their 
perpetuity  could  find  its  guarantee  only  in  some  great  principle  im- 
planted deeply  in  the  whole  constitution  of  animals,  able  to  exert,  and 
able  to  manifest  its  might,  dominion,  and  authority  orer  their  whole 
vitality  ?  Or  can  you  contemplate  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  repro- 
duction in  the  whole  of  the  series,  of  animals,  and  not  admit  thai  it  is  a 
great  primal,  indispensable  force  of  animals,  a  force  by  itself,  as  much 
80  as  digestion  or  respiration^  and  irrespective  of  the  mere  circulation, 
digestion,  Ac,  as  such  7 

But  where  is  the  seat  and  throne  of  this  aphrodisiac  power,  tiiis  sixth 
sense,  this  reproductive  perception,  this  conservative  force  of  species 
and  genera,  as  distinguished  from  all  other  faculties  and  forces  ?  It 
exists  in  the  reproductive  tissues,  and  if  you  will  excuse  the  figure,  wraps 
them  all  in  the  embrace  of  its  aura.  It  is  diminished  by  their  diminu- 
tion, it  is  %ngmentedj  pari  pasiAf  with  their  development,  and  declines 
and  dies  with  their  extinction.  But,  since  these  reproductive  tissues 
are  anatomically  allied  both  to  the  ganglionic  and  cerebrospinal  system, 
they  may  be  presumed  therefore  to  interest  the  entire  system  of  inner- 
Yations  of  the  economy. 

Have  we  not,  then,  sufficient  ground  here  to  establish  the  opinion, 
that  certain  states  of  the  ovaries,  and  of  the  womb  and  its  appendages, 
may  be  sufficiently  impressed  i^K>n  the  rest  of  the  system  to  waken 
among  the  organisms  all  those  modified  manifestations  of  vitality,  which 
we  observe  with  so  much  surprise  in  a  paroxysm  of  hystma  ?  What 
are  organs,  indeed,  but  mere  productions  of,  or  evolutions  from  the 
distal  points  of  the  nervous  tractus  that  the  nervous  mass  has  projected 
from  its  own  central  self?  If  the  brain  is  onb,  then  the  disturbances 
of  the  reproductive  extremities  of  it  ought,  under  certain  circumstances, 
to  excite  similar  disturbances  in  other  organs,  evolved,  like  them,  from 
the  sole  unique  nervous-mass. 

I  do  not  propose  that,  in  hysteria,  the  womb  or  ovary  is  acutely  or 
subacutely  inflamed;  that  it  is  in  a  hypommio  or  hypersemic  condition ; 
the  question  is,  whether  the  womb  is  the  seat  of  such  a  mode  of  vitality 
as  enables  it  to  impose  upon  other  parts  of  the  economy  a  touch  of  its 
own  distemper. 

Cannot  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  kidney  do  so ;  and  shall  a  man 
deny  to  the  stomach  the  power  to  distress  the  brain  and  other  organs, 
in  states  where  its  own  apparent  modality  does  not  depart  from  the 
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most  healtbfal  tone  ?  How,  then,  does  the  cephalalgia,  the  stapor,  the 
coma,  the  precipitate  movement  of  the  heart,  arise  from  a  stomach  saf* 
fering,  to  say  the  least,  no  organic  lesion  and  evincing  not  the  least 
sensible  sign  of  disorder  ?  It  has  been  argued  that  the  womb  is  not  the 
seat  and  throne,  the  fans  et  origo^  of  hysteria,  because  we  observe  the 
most  signal  alterations  of  its  texture,  in  disease,  without  the  snperin- 
duction  of  hysterical  affections ;  as  well  might  we  deny  the  influence  of 
the  stomach  upon  the  brain,  because  we  sometimes  find  the  whole  pyloric 
orifice  of  the  organ  invaded  by  carcinoma,  without  the  supervention  of 
the  least  headache,  or  coma,  or  spasm. 

The  causes  of  hysteria  are  to  be  found  in  a  great  variety  of  con* 
ditions,  both  of  internal  and  external  origin ;  among  them  may  be  named 
a  highly  nervous  and  sanguine  temperament,  the  pathogenic  propenai* 
ties  of  which  are  promoted  by  a  sedentary  life  and  luxurious  living,  hot 
rooms,  hot  beds,  highly  stimulating  food,  the  use  of  wine,  of  aromaties; 
a  mind  ill  regulated,  indulged,  intolerant  of  control,  highly  impressible. 
In  such  an  individual,  any  abnormal  degree  of  excitement  that  might 
serve  to  add  to  the  purely  physiological  action  of  the  reproductive  or- 
gans, you  could  well  deem  sufficient  to  send  its  aura  forth  upon  its 
mission  of  mischief  throughout  the  entire  economy. 

The  greatest  degree  of  the  hyperssmic  excitement  is  in  the  hypogas- 
tric and  pelric  regions;  but  the  blood  may  move  commensnrably 
with  the  hypersemic  status  of  the  brain,  and  we  see  it  rush  in  volumes 
to  the  vessels  of  the  head  where  it  manifests  itself  in  the  intense  flush  of 
the  brow  and  the  cheeks,  and  then  commences  the  wild  incoherent  ac> 
tion  of  all  the  organs  and  functions  that  depend  for  their  innervation 
upon  the  brain  and  cerebellum. 

The  whole  spinal  cord  vibrates  under  the  tension  of  the  vital  forces, 
roused  to  excitement  by  the  reproductive  and  aphrodisiac  power ;  eries. 
Sobs,  peals  of  immoderate  laughter,  tears  in  floods,  stolid  silence,  eata- 
phora,  spasm  tonic  or  clonic,  tetanoid  closure  of  the  jaws,  the  most  ex- 
traordinary  rhythmical  movements  of  the  symmetrical  halves  of  the 
body  spasm  of  one  side — rigid  opisthotonos,  sudden  enormous  meteoris- 
muB,  profound  coma,  excessive  secretion  of  limpid  urine ;  all  followed 
suddenly  by  the  profoundest  calm  of  the  constitution,  and  a  feeling  of 
the  sweetest  complacency  and  amiableness.  Such  are  the  symptoms 
which  leap  out,  as  it  were,  from  a  profound  repose,  with  a  sudden  and 
startling  exaggeration. 

Mr.  Georget,  in  his  observations  upon  hysteria,  positively  denies  tlie 
assertion  that  any  distress  is  felt  in  the  hypogastrium,  as  asserted  by 
Louyer  Yillermay,  by  Gendrin,  and  others;  but  I  am  equally  sure  that 
I  have  had  my  hand  grasped  with  spasmodic  force  by  a  very  delicate 
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Iftdy  entirely  beside  herself  and  insane  with  hysteria,  and  in  spite  of  my 
efforts  to  the  contrary,  carried  and  jammed  into  the  hypogastrium  of  the 
safferer,  and  retained  there  with  yiolence,  amidst  the  exclamations  of 
"  Here,  here,  oh  !  here  !" 

I  have  seen  three  women,  at  the  same  moment,  a  mother  and  two 
daughters,  all  violently  ill  with  aggravated  hysteria,  and  all  complain- 
ing of  the  most  intense  distress  in  the  hypogastric  region,  all  three 
promptly  relieved  of  the  paroxysms  by  poshing  the  uterus  upwards  in 
the  pelvis,  into  which  it  had  been  deeply  thrust  by  some  supposed  tones- 
mic  force. 

I  have,  in  my  note-book,  under  the  date  of  September  5th,  1842,  the 
case  of  a  young  lady,  stout,  healthy-looking,  weighing  about  180  pounds, 
subject  to  attacks  of  exquisitely  marked  hysterical  passion — ^with  sobs, 
laughter,  and  suffocation.  In  these  fits,  she  always  complains  of  some- 
thing grasping  her — to  use  her  own  expression — ^in  the  left  hypochon- 
drium,  until  she  cannot  breathe,  and  then  suddenly  letting  go.  I  will 
not  cite  any  further  particulars  of  the  case. 

There  is  connected  with  the  aphrodisiac  influence  a  singular  pro- 
pensity in  some  females  to  simulate  disease,  and  that,  without  any  ap- 
preciable motive  of  interest.  The  skill  and  the  perseverance  with 
which  the  deceptions  are  carried  on  exceed  almost  the  powers  of  belief. 
Dr.  Laycock,  in  that  most  admirable  work  of  his  on  Hysteria,  a  work 
for  which  he  ought  to  be  immortalised,  as  erincing  in  him  powers  of 
judgment  reasoning  and  perception  beyond  what  appertain  to  most 
mortals,  gives  us  some  extraordinary  examples  of  morbi  simulati.  I 
must  refer  you  to  Dr.  Laycock*s  book,  a  copy  of  which  was  published 
by  my  friend  Dr.  Bell,  in  that  useful  work,  the  Medical  Library.  It 
is  within  the  reach  of  every  medical  student,  and  there  is  no  medical 
student  who  should  be  without  it.  I  have  no  time  to  cite  those  cases 
here. 

There  are  examples  of  women  under  the  influence  of  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  hysterical  malady,  who  are  capable  of  developing  physical 
disease  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  by  some  power  of  the  mind  con- 
centrating morbid  actions  upon  parts  of  the  surface,  producing  there 
the  appearance  of  wounds.  Such  are  the  celebrated  examples  of  the 
Btigmated  women,  who,  under  an  intense  contemplation  of  the  passion 
of  the  Saviour,  have  produced  bleeding  wounds  in  the  palms,  the  soles, 
or  even  in  the  side ;  or  at  least  seem  to  do  so.  We  may  believe  this, 
sauf  toujourSj  the  fact,  that  morbus  simulatus,  the  malingering  power, 
is  capable  of  deceiving  all  mankind.  Persons  instigated  by  interested 
motives,  such  as  a  desire  to  be  discharged  from  military  or  naval  ser- 
vice, or  to  escape  from  the  performance  of  disagreeable  duties,  or  to 
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excite  the  compassion  of  the  public,  are  found  to  make  use  of  extraor- 
dinary means  of  deception.  Bat  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  frequent  oc^ 
currence  of  malingering  from  hjsterical  causes;  as  I  have  known  young 
women  to  require  the  use  of  the  catheter  for  months  in  succession, 
under  a  diseased  conviction  that  the  urine  could  not  escape  but  by  the 
aid  of  the  catheter,  I  being  equally  convinced  that  it  was  an  hysterical 
affection ;  a  urinary  monomania,  in  fact. 

I  have  seen  a  woman  simulate  intense  spasm,  followed  by  profound 
coma ;  pending  which,  she  endured,  without  wincing,  the  most  painful 
treatment.  In  this  case,  although  I  suspected  malingering  at  the  time, 
I  Was  wholly  unable  to  verify  it,  until  long  afterwards ;  when  she  con- 
fessed to  me  that  all  her  symptoms  were  assumed  in  order  that  she 
thereby  might  wreak  vengeance  upon  her  'husband,  whom  she  wrongly 
suspected  of  infidelity. 

I  have  seen  hysterical  cough  assumed  by  a  woman  and  persevered  in 
for  many  consecutive  weeks,  with  such  violence  as  to  shock  and  exhaust 
in  a  great  degree  the  health  of  the  sufferer.  She  was  in  an  eminent 
degree  an  hysterical  person ;  and  it  is  probable  that  she  coughed  three 
or  four  times  a  minute,  save  when  asleep,  during  the  whole  of  this  time; 
and  I  know  it  was  a  malingering  cough.  In  one  unfortunate  lady  of 
great  beauty  and  accomplishments,  subject  to  exquisitely  marked  bys- 
teria^  I  was  the  distressed  witness  of  the  fatal  termination  in  consump* 
tion  of  a  cough  that  was  merely  simulated  at  first,  under  the  impulsions 
of  an  hysteric  state. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  power  of  the  aphrodisiac  force  when  exag- 
gerated into  erotomania  and  satyriasis — ^that  power  that  drives  firom 
the  conscience  of  the  woman  the  Ia8t\  vestige  of  female  purity ;  and 
from  her  cheek  the  faculty  to  blush?  The  feats  of  Messalina  are 
nothing  in  comparison  to  the  manifestations  of  this  power,  sometimes 
met  with  in  medical  practice. 

The  diagnosis  of  hysteria  is  in  general  not  difficult  The  means  of 
distinguishing  the  hysterical  convulsion  from  the  ordinary  epileptic 
form ;  the  hysterical  from  the  apoplectic  coma ;  the  hysterical  tetanoid 
from  the  tetanic  spasm,  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  history  and  ant^ 
cedents  of  the  case,  the  sex,  the  age,  and  sanitary  habits  of  the  patient ; 
in  auscultation  of  the  heart;  in  careful  comparison  and  judgment  of  the 
pulse ;  in  the  condition  of  the  calorific  power ;  in  the  duration  of  the 
paroxysm;  in  a  certain  character  of  the  physiognomical  expression 
where  there  is  absence  of  all  those  profound  and  dangerous  impressions 
that  are  inseparable  from  such  great  disorders  as  I  have  just  named. 

In  hysteria,  there  is  generally  a  moral  cause,  which  sets  in  motion  a 
machine  already  highly  wrought  and  prepared  for  the  movement.    The 
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liyaterical  woman,  like  the  highly  electrified  thnnderclond,  requires  but 
the  point  to  draw  the  flash.     She  sits,  like  Tarn  O'Shanter's  wife, 

'*  Gathering  her  brows,  like  gathering  storm, 
NorsiDg  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm ;" 

when,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  some  word,  sign,  or  gesture,  or  the 
want  of  some  word,  sign,  or  gesture,  gives  the  occasion ;  and  we  have 
reproaches,  tears,  screaming,  laughter,  sobs,  wringing  of  hands,  tearing 
of  hair,  clonic  convulsions,  tonic  spasms,  stupor,  stertor,  smiles  like  a 
May  morning,  loud  laughter  again,  floods  of  tears,  and  then  a  gradual 
return  to  a  state  of  gentle  composure,  wherein  the  tenderest  afiections 
of  the  female  heart  come  to  resume,  with  unusual  supremacy,  their 
wonted  sway  over  the  soul. 

It  is  very  true  that  I  have  not  always  inquired,  or  have  not  upon 
inquiry  been  always  satisfied,  as  to  the  state  of  the  uterus,  and  its  ap- 
pendages, in  every  case  of  hysteria  that  has  fallen  under  my  notice. 
But  I  have,  in  many  of  those  cases,  clearly  discerned  the  connection 
between  the  morbid  innervations  and  a  known  disorder  of  the  sexual 
organs.  In  not  a  few  instances,  I  have  put  a  stop  to  the  paroxysm  of 
hysterical  passion  by  balancing  the  uterus  upon  the  point  of  my  index 
finger,  and  thrusting  it  as  far  as  I  could  carry  it  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  pelvic  excavation — thus  temporarily  relieving  the  innervation,  from 
an  irritation  of  the  reproductive  apparatus  proceeding  from  a  prolap* 
sion,  or  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  from  which  probably  radiated  the 
whole  of  the  provocation  of  the  hysterical  attack. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  hysterical  passion,  some  of  the 
eases  require  therapeutical  treatment,  and  some  not :  a  patient  may  be 
brought  to  herself  by  letting  her  alone  and  leaving  her  alone ;  but  in  the 
wild  and  confused  operations  of  the  nervous  and  sanguine  systems,  and 
with  the  impetuous  force  of  the  blood  observed  in  certain  of  the  cases, 
there  may  be  danger  for  some  of  the  great  vital  organs.  I  have  seen 
a  case  of  pure  hysteria  resulting  in  coma,  which  terminated  in  the  death 
of  the  patient,  probably  from  sanguine  extravasation  in  the  encephalon. 
I  believe  that  whenever  the  momentum  of  the  blood  is  increased  to  a 
dangerous  violence  by  whatever  cause,  that  danger  ought  to  be  obviated 
by  the  means  best  calculated  immediately  to  reduce  it  within  safe 
bounds.  A  simple  antispasmodic  medication  will  not  do  in  these  cases; 
and  I  think  you  will  not  do  your  duty  to  the  patient  under  the  circun*- 
stances,  unless  by  means  of  venesection  you  take  away  from  the  brain 
and  the  heart  the  material  power  to  excite  and  to  stimulate.  You  will 
always  diminish  the  production  of  nenrosity  by  diminishing  the  intensity 
of  the  contact  of  the  oxygenated  blood  with  the  neurine.  It  is  a  very 
81 
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common  opinion,  that  in  the  nerroos  affections  we  do  wrong  if  we  take 
blood ;  and  persons  who  dive  not  beyond  the  surface  of  things,  for  the 
most  part  hold  to  the  opinion  that  yon  onght  not  to  let  blood  except 
there  be  some  inflammatory  condition  of  organs,  requiring  that  special 
therapia.  I  hope  yon  will  lay  it  to  heart  that  a  mere  simple  sanguine 
engorgement,  the  beginning  of  which  has  no  connection  with  any  inflam- 
matory condition  or  propensity,  may  speedily  terminate  in  the  ruin  of 
the  patient  by  allowing  of  effusions  or  extravasations,  and  that  such  pro- 
pensities may  as  clearly  demand  the  use  of  venesection  as  the  most  active 
and  clearly  marked  inflammations.  It  is  not  true,  in  fact,  that  spas- 
modic, nervous,  vaporous,  hysterical  disorders,  neuropathias,  require  to 
be  treated  solely  upon  the  principles  of  the  antispasmodic  medication, 
and  he  who  adopts  such  sentiments,  no  matter  by  what  school  or  by 
what  authority  they  are  instilled  into  his  mind,  thereby  virtually  ties 
up  his  hands  in  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  instances,  in  which  a  perfect 
freedom  from  the  bonds  of  such  a  prejudice  would  render  him  a  power- 
ful and  efllcient  practitioner  of  his  art. 

If  you  should  decide  upon  bleeding  in  any  case  of  hysteria,  you  may, 
after  the  abstraction  of  blood,  concentrate  the  confused,  heterogeneous, 
disturbed  perceptions,  upon  a  point,  or  several  points  of  the  skin,  by 
violent  frictions,  and  slapping  of  the  hands,  or  lower  extremities ;  by 
hot  sinapised  pediluvia;  by  mustard  cataplasms;  by  Granville's  lotion; 
by  the  powerfully  concentrating  sensation  produced  by  the  dry  cup, 
especially  if  applied  to  the  nueha,  and  on  the  interscapular  region;  after 
which,  you  may  avail  yourself  of  the  antispasmodic  therapeutical  power 
which  you  can  find  in  the  assafetida,  in  the  fetid  gums,  in  castor,  or  in 
musk ;  or  perhaps  more  than  all  in  valerian,  and  particularly  in  the 
fine  extract  now  prepared  by  means  of  ether.  The  inhalation  of 
ether  in  this  stage  of  the  malady  will  be  a  safe  and  useful  resource.  I 
mean  not  the  inhalation  of  ether  to  the  extent  of  what  is  called  etheri- 
zation, and  I  advise  you  to  make  no  a|^eal  to  such  a  power,  since — ^in 
the  disordered  and  heterologue  operations  of  the  hemispheres  and  of  the 
tubercula  quadrigemina,  of  the  cerebellum,  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  of 
what  is  always  a  deep  participant  in  the  hysterical  manifestation,  I 
mean  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  vagus — no  man  ought  to  arrogate 
to  himself  the  right  to  plunge  these  organs  into  the  temporary  annihi- 
lation of  etherization ;  because,  the  co-ordination  of  their  actions  being 
destroyed  in  the  hysterical  paroxysm,  there  may  be  no  regular  succes- 
sion in  the  influences  of  the  ether  upon  the  several  parts  of  the  brain. 
In  that  regular  succession,  the  part  that  last  yields  is  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata. What  if,  in  this  anomalous  condition  of  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
it  should  be  the  first  to  yield?    It  is  the  source  of  the  respiratory  power; 
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when  it  ceases  to  act^  the  respiration  ceases ;  and  is  not  a  woman  dead 
when  the  breath  is  out  of  her  ? 

I  presume  that  there  is  not  among  the  whole  armamentariam  medicnm 
an  article  possessing  the  exclusive  properties  of  an  antispasmodic  so 
perfectly  as  valerian;  and  I  beg  you  again  to  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  reading  Prof.  Trousseau's  remarks  upon  it,  in  his  article  on  antispas- 
modic medication  in  his  therapeutics. 

If  you  should  resolve,  in  your  cases  of  hysterical  spasm  aind  excite- 
ment, upon  its  use,  I  advise  you  to  administer  it  as  the  fluid  extract  just 
before  mentioned ;  or,  if  that  be  not  conveniently  attainable,  to  give  it 
in  substance  reduced  to  fine  powder. 

A  large  teaspoonful  of  the  fluid  extract  in  a  wineglassful  of  sweetened 
water  is  a  good  dose,  which  may  be  frequently  repeated ;  or  a  drachm 
of  freshly-powdered  valerian  root  highly  fragrant  may  be  divided  into 
four  powders  ;  of  which,  one  is  suitable  for  a  dose.  Mix  it  in  half  a 
tumbler  of  fresh  water,  and  make  the  patient  drink  it.  Don't  tell  me 
that  she  can't  drink  it,  or  won't  drink  it ;  or  that  her  jaws  are  set,  and 
jou  can't  make  her  swallow  it.  Her  jaws  will  never  be  set  so  tight  but 
tiiat  you  can  open  them.  How  7  Take  two  bits  of  ice,  each  as  big  as 
an  egg ;  wrap  each  of  them  up  in  the  corner  of  a  napkin ;  then  press 
the  cold  napkin  against  her  masseter  muscles  on  each  side.  As  a  gene- 
ral rule,  the  cold  contact  will  scarcely  be  made  before  the  masseter  re- 
laxes. But  suppose  you  find  a  case  in  which  it  won't  relax ;  then  get 
the  end  of  a  spoon  between  her  jaws,  open  them  a  little  with  this,  and 
then  substitute  the  end  of  a  tooth-brush  handle:  now  pour  the  liquid  into 
ber  mouth.  Do  you  say  she  won't  swallow  it?  I  reply  she  will  swallow 
it,  if  with  the  end  of  the  spoon  handle  you  separate  the  base  of  her 
tongue  from  the  velum  pendulum  palati,  which  will  allow  the  mixture  to 
get  beyond  the  isthmus  faucium,  and  when  there,  the  (Esophagus  will 
transmit  it  to  the  stomach. 

Anybody  can  swallow ;  I  was  almost  ready  to  say  you  could  make  a 
dead  man  swallow.  I  beg  you  never  to  say  of  your  patient — He  is 
past  swallowing — ^unless  he  be  laboring  under  a  paralysis  of  the  pharynx 
asd  oesophagus ;  but  you  may  practice  for  forty  years,  and  never  meet 
a  case. 

But  to  return.  If  the  patient  does  swallow  the  powder,  you  will 
probably  witness  a  very  speedy  diminution  of  all  the  spasmodic  inner- 
Tation,  and  a  return  of  the  constitution  to  a  state  of  the  profoundest 
calm. 

Some  time  ago,  I  was  summoned  in  a  hurry,  to  see  a  beautiful  little 
child  seised  with  most  intense  convulsions,  brought  on  by  prava  ingesta; 
mmong  the  attendants  was  a  faithful  nurse,  who  had  lived  a  long  time 
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in  the  family — a  highly  hysterical  and  nervous  indindual.  Having 
been  very  much  excited  and  alarmed,  on  account  ot  the  condition  of 
her  little  favorite,  she  went  into  an  aciyoining  apartment,  where  she  fell 
into  a  most  violent  fit  of  hysteria.  My  attention  being  called  to  her,  I 
wrote  a  prescription  for  half  a  drachm  of  powdered  valerian,  which  was 
immediately  brought  to  me,  and  I  said  to  a  young  lady,  standing  near : 
^^  Please  to  mix  the-  powder  in  half  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  bring  it  to 
me,  and,  with  it,  a  tablespoon,  and  I'll  show  you  something  very  curious. 
Now,  see  here" — ^said  I — "  here  is  this  woman,  whose  mind,  for  the 
time,  is  abolished,  and  her  body  is,  as  you  see,  tortured  by  these  violent 
spasms ;  now,  I'm  going  to  make  her  swallow  fifteen  grains  of  the  pow- 
dered root  of  valerian,  and  do  you  look  on,  to  observe  what  strange 
powers  are  possessed  by  certain  medicinal  articles  over  the  human 
body.  You  shall  see  that,  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  this  great  storm 
shall  become  a  great  calm."  The  woman  could  not  swallow,  but  I  made 
her  swallow  the  fifteen  grains.  "  Now" — said  I — '*  look  at  her."  In  two 
or  three  minutes,  her  spasms  became  less,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
she  was  perfectly  well.  ^*  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that,  my  dear  ?" 
— said  I.  ''  I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  it,  doctor ;  but  it  surprises 
me  very  much." 

I  have  said  nothing  about  opium.  What  need  have  I  to  mention  the 
name  of  opium  in  connection  with  such  circumstances  T  It  commends* 
itself,  by  its  very  name,  in  all  such  cases ;  provided  that  you  can  ren- 
der yourself  sure  that  there  is  not  connected  with  the  paroxysmal 
manifestations  some  element  of  meningitis,  or  cerebritis,  which  you 
have  not  deprived  of  its  mbchievous  nature  by  the  salutary  interpoai- 
tion  of  your  lancet. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  persons  in  the  intervals  of  the  hys- 
terical paroxysms,  to  which  they  are  liable,  I  should  be  guilty  of  the 
fault  of  iteration  were  I  to  say  much  upon  that  subject,  since  I  have  so 
clearly  expressed  the  conviction  of  my  mind  that  hysteria  is  truly  hys- 
teria, and  not  ordinary  nervous  surexcitation.  But,  if  hysteria  be  truly 
hysteria,  it  follows  that,  in  the  interhysterical  periods,  you  should  ad- 
dress your  inquiries  and  your  remedies  to  the  condition  of  the  repro- 
ductive organs,  and  those  morbid  states  which  are  the  ^^  ipsissima  causa 
morbi." 

But  I  have  spoken  so  much  at  length,  in  these  Letters,  upon  these 
morbid  conditions,  that  I  shall  here  close  the  present  one,  referring 
you  to  many  of  the  antecedent  pages  of  this  volume. 

C.  D.  M. 
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LETTER   XXXVIII. 

Oentlemen:  The  change  in  the  condition  of  the  reproductiye 
organs  brought  about  by  pregnancy,  is  in  the  majority  of  instances,  too 
great  to  fail  in  producing  phenomena  approaching  perhaps  to  the 
nature  of  disease. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  physician  should  render  himself  familiar  with 
these  phenomena.  The  pregnant  state,  in  fact,  is  one  full  of  interest 
to  the  medical  Student  or  the  practitioner  of  physic.  I  feel  it  a  duty, 
therefore,  to  say  in  these  letters  something  to  you  of  the  s^ate  of  preg- 
nancy, and  the  maladies  and  the  inconveniences  with  which  it  is  accom- 
panied. 

.  The  fecundated  germ  in  attaching  itself  to  the  lining  surface  of  the 
uterus,  may  affix  itself  to  any  part  of  the  internal  superficies  of  that 
organ.  I  say  the  fecundated  germ,  because  I  wish  to  express  the  opin- 
ion that  the  germ  may  become  fecundated  without,  being  followed  by 
pregnancy.  The  germ  is  fecundated  by  the  contact  of  the  male  sexual 
element,  which  imparts  to  it  the  power  to  develop  the  organisms  and 
the  whole  nature  of  the  animal  in  question.  But  pregnancy  cannot 
be  deemed  to  take  place  until  the  germ  has  established  a  mesenteric 
connection  with  the  living  surface  of  the  mother.  When,  then,  the 
mesenteric  attachment  takes  place,  the  woman  has  conceived.  Doubt- 
less, thousands  and  millions  of  germs  become  fecundated  that  never 
form  mesenteric  attachments,  and  are  consequently  lost.  The  woman 
is  only  pregnant  when  the  mesenteric  attachment  has  been  made.  No 
matter  where  this  mesenteric  attachment  is  formed,  the  woman  is  preg- 
nant when  it  is  made.  It  may  be  effected  in  some  part  of  the  tractus 
of  the  Fallopian  tube;  or  it  may  be  made  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ovary,  the  ovary  being  covered  at  the  time  by  the  fimbria  of  the  tube. 
If  the  porule  of  the  Ghraafian  cell  have  been  formed,  and  the  male 
sexual  element  have  been  translated  through  the  channel  of  the  tube, 
and  come  in  contact  with  the  exposed  ovule,  still  contained  within  the 
Graafian  crypt,  the  ovule  may  be  there  fecundated  and  form  its  mesen- 
teric attachment  within  the  crypt,  and  then  you  will  have  an  ovarian 
pregnancy  case,  and  there  is  not  another  way  in  which  you  can  suppose 
one.  It  is  by  some  supposed  that  the  germ  may  be  fecundated  within 
the  grasp  of  the  fimbria,  and  being  once  endowed  with  the  development 
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power,  if  it  fall  into  the  peritoneal  sac  and  there  form  its  mesenteric  at- 
tachment, it  may  then  constitute  a  ventral  pregnancy.  An  OTule  may 
hecome  fecundated  on  its  passage  from  the  fimbria  to  the  uteros ;  it  may 
be  arrested  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  tabe  where  it  passes  through 
the  thickness  of  the  uterus :  the  delay  and  the  pressure  are  probably 
the  causes  why  it  sometimes  forms  its  mesenteric  attachment  there,  and 
develops  itself  in  the  substance  of  the  uterus  outside  of  its  cavity,  thus 
constituting  what  is  called  interstitial  pregnancy. 

Conception  is  never  natural,  never  right,  never  safe,  except  when  il 
takes  place  in  the  cavity  of  the  womb.  Please  not  understand  me  as 
stating  that  fecundation  always  takes  place  outside  of  the  uterine 
cavity ;  it  is  probable  that  it  most  frequently  takes  place  outside  of  the 
cavity,  but  it  may  also,  perhaps,  sometimes  take  place  within  the  cavity 
of  the  womb.  The  fecundation  takes  place  in  whatever  place  the  con- 
tact of  the  sexual  element  happens  to  be  made.  Conception  takes 
place  whenever  and  wherever  the  fecundated  germ  becomes  fixed. 
Conception  is  affixation  of  the  fecundated  germ. 

When  a  woman  has  conceived,  the  womb  begins  to  increase  in  sis^ ; 
the  increase  taking  place  at  first  in  the  body  and  fuhdus  and  not  affect- 
ing the  neck.  This  growth  of  the  womb  is  so  rapid  that  it  passes  from 
the  non-gravid  state  to  the  condition  of  the  organ  at  full  term  of  utero- 
gestation,  in  the  short  space  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  days ;  a  space 
of  time  in  which  the  most  remarkable  changes  occur  in  the  character  of 
the  organ,  and  in  the  influence  of  the  organ  upon  the  living  economy. 
The  non-gravid  womb  is  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  one  and  a 
half  in  the  widest  part,  and  one-half  an  inch  in  thickness ;  and  its  weight 
shall  scarcely  be  found  to  exceed  two  ounces.  The  gravid  womb  al  full 
term  is  often  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  its  transverse  diameter  is 
equal  to  eight  or  nine  inches ;  its  weight,  freed  from  its  contents,  is 
scarcely  less  than  one  pound,  or  a  pound  and  a  half.  It  exceeds  by 
from  eight  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  per  cent,  its  normal  weight.  The 
superficies  of  the  cavity  in  the  non-gravid  uterus,  cannot  be  more  than 
two  square  inches,  and  probably  not  more  than  one  and  a  half  square 
inches.  Whereas  the  internal  superficies  in  the  gravid  womb  at  term 
is  more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  square  inches. 

The  space  occupied  by  it  in  the  non-gravid  state  is,  as  you  have  seen, 
very  small ;  in  the  gravid  condition  it  constantly  intrudes  itself  among 
the  other  organs,  pushing  them  aside,  distending  some  and  compressing 
others,  interfering  with  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  vessels  and  the  ascent 
of  the  lymph  in  the  tubes,  and  calling  out  of  the  general  course  of  the 
circulation  vast  torrents  of  arterial  blood,  which  it  returns  to  the  venous 
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drealfttion  after  having  ^deprived  it  of  its  oxygen,  and  of  mach  of  its 
solid  constituent  elements. 

Under  such  a  view  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  womb,  you  have 
little  reason  to  be  surprised  that  the  health  of  the  woman  is  often  dis- 
turbed. Do  you  imagine  that  the  womb,  when  twelve  inches  in  length 
by  nine  in  breadth,  and  weighing  a  pound  and  a  half,  is  the  same  organ 
that  it  was  in  the  non-gravid  condition  ?  You  call  it,  it  is  true,  by  the 
same  name,  uterus.  But,  if  you  inspect  it,  if  you  touch  it,  if  you  weigh 
it,  if  you  analyse  it,  you  will  find  it  a  very  different  thing. 

Why  is  it  that  the  womb  suffers  these  wonderful  changes  of  form,  of 
dimensions,  of  weight  ?  They  are  compulsory.  The  uterus  has  re- 
ceived the  fecundated  germ ;  that  germ  is  an  animal,  and  was  before  it 
came  into  the  uterus  wholly  independent  of  it ;  and  it  will  be  while  it 
remains  in  the  womb  equally  independent  of  that  organ.  That  is  to 
say,  it  will  be  as  independent  of  the  uterus  as  the  plant  is  of  the  soil  in 
which  it  grows;  if  the  plant  be  torn  from  the  soil,  it  will  perish,  because 
it  can  nowhere  find  the  materiak  for  its  development ;  and  if  the  ovum 
is  torn  from  its  attachment,  it  will  perish  for  a  similar  reason :  but 
the  ovum  grows  by  its  own  force ;  it  finds  on  the  surface  of  the  womb 
the  elements  which  it  knows  how  to  assimilate  for  it  own  purposes. 
That  assimilation  increasing  constantly  its  weight  and  dimensions,  it  is 
inevitable  that,  if  it  is  to  reside  in  the  womb,  that  organ  must  yield  to 
the  pressure  of  the  growing  ovum  ;  but,  in  yielding  to  that  pressure,  it 
is  not  destroyed;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  generically  developed;  it  is 
augmented  in  size  and  in  weight ;  its  uterine  arteries  and  its  nerves,  and 
its  absorbent  vessels,  being  all  increased,  not  in  number,  but  in  length 
and  in  diameter.  Greater  quantities  of  blood  furnish  the  i&aterial  out 
of  which  this  new  growth  takes  place ;  and  thus  the  womb,  under  the 
constant  pressure  of  the  augmenting  ovum,  is  stimulated  or  excited  to 
new  efforts  of  uterine  development-force — augmentation,  hypertrophisa- 
tion.  The  increased  magnitude  and  weight  of  the  womb  in  pregnancy 
is  the  result  of  a  normal  physiological  hypertrophy.  Labor  is  the  result 
of  the  effort  of  the  womb  to  recover  its  non-hypertrophio  state.  Preg- 
nancy presents,  therefore,  an  example  of  a  curable,  nay,  a  spontaneously 
curable  hypertrophy  of  the  womb. 

Ton  know  this  to  be  true,  because  you  know  that  the  uterus  at  any 
period  of  utero-gestation  has  a  constant  tendency,  I  had  almost  said  a 
constant  de$ire^  to  return  to  its  non-gravid  repose.  You  know  that  it 
will  begin  to  return  to  that  non-gravid  condition  whenever  with  the 
point  of  a  bougie  or  other  instrument  you  rupture  the  membranes  of  the 
ovum  and  allow  the  watery  contents  to  flow  off.  You  also  know  that 
it  occasionally  happens  that  the  uterus  refuses  to  yield  to  the  distension 
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of  the  growing  ovum,  whioh  is  then  raptured  and  expelled ;  or  it  is 
even  expelled  unruptured  by  the  action  of  the  muscular  womb.  Soeh 
a  womb  has  been  augmenting  by  a  power  of  evolution — ^it  has  grown 
tired  of  the  process,  and  returns  to  its  rest  by  a  process  of  involution. 

I  don't  know  what  better  argument  I  can  present  to  you  in  favor  of 
the  opinion  I  have  expressed,  of  the  compulsory  nature  of  the  uterine 
development  in  pregnancy,  than  the  one  above  stated.  If  you  remove 
the  cause,  the  effect  ceases,  is  an  axiom  in  philosophy :  I  say,  that  the 
cause  of  the  growth  of  the  uterus  resides  in  the  ovum,  and  I  prove  it  by 
staiing  that  whenever  the  ovum  is  destroyed,  the  effect  of  its  growth,  to  | 

wit,  the  growth  of  the  womb,  ceases  iptofactA. 

I  wish  to  make  this  statement  to  you,  simply  because  it  is  a  phyu- 
ological  truth,  but  more  than  that,  because  it  contains  the  most  import- 
ant chirurgical  principle — a  principle  which  you  will  apply  a  thousand 
times  perhaps  in  your  practice ;  a  principle  which,  if  you  understand  it 
properly,  shall  give  you  the  gratification  of  rescuing  multitudes  of  people 
from  untimely  graves,  save  you  from  the  grossest  errors  in  practice,  and 
enable  you  to  do  honor  to  the  divine  art  you  profess,  by  showing  its 
might  and  its  beneficence,  upon  the  most  interesting  and  important 
occasions. 

When  the  womb  first  begins  to  develop  itself  under  the  influence  of 
the  growing  ovum,  it  becomes  healthfully  engorged,  and  of  course  grows 
broader,  longer,  and  offers  a  larger  surface  of  pressure  to  the  superin- 
cumbent viscera.  Both  its  augmented  weight  and  volume,  therefore, 
give  it  a  tendency  to  descend  toward  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  and  as  it  is 
attached  to  the  bladder  by  the  utero-vesical  septum,  and  presses  npon 
the  rectum;  which  is  both  behind  it  and  below  it,  and  weighs  down  the 
uterine  end  of  the  vagina  so  as  to  stretch  inordinately  the  ligamenta 
utero-sacralia,  the  woman  will  scarce  fail  to  have  some  symptoms  of  a 
prolapsus  or  descent  of  the  uterus,  evinced  by  a  more  frequent  desire  to 
pass  urine,  and  a  tenesmic  feeling  of  weight  and  dragging  about  the 
loins,  and  in  the  two  iliac  regions.  Such  symptoms,  therefore,  in  mar- 
ried women,  or  women  exposed  to  the  risk  of  conception,  yon  should 
regard  as  rational  or  inferential  signs  of  the  gravid  state;  symptoms  not 
absolutely  to  be  relied  upon,  but  still  of  no  little  value,  when  collated 
with  those  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 

When  such  descent  does  take  place,  it  happens,  notwithstanding  the 
augmented  volume  of  the  uterus,  that  the  hypogastric  region  of  the 
womb  becomes  less  protuberant  than  it  was  in  the  non-gravid  state ; 
so  that  the  woman  does  not  begin  to  grow  larger,  but  really  grows 
smaller  in  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy.  Hence,  the  oft-quoted 
French  proverb. 
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«<  A  rentrt  plat,  en&nt  U-7  a." 

Inasmuch  as  I  do  not  profess  to  know  what  the  essential  nerre-force 
is,  I  cannot  undertake  to  tell  you  how  it  happens  that  the  earliest 
modification  of  the  state  of  the  uteras  is  commonly  expressed  by  simul- 
taneous modifications  of  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  the  female  breast. 
Perhaps  the  truest  expression  of  the  meaning  here  would  be,  that  all 
the  nervous  complications  of  the  economy  with  the  gravid  state — I  mean 
all  the  pathological  complications — are  really  only  so  many  forms  of 
hysteria.  If  I  use  the  word  st/mpathy  to  express  it,  you  see  that  I 
shall  only  use  a  word,  and  not  give  you  an  explanation.  A  man  who 
thinks  he  has  an  explanation,  because  he  has  the  word  sympathy  at 
hand,  is  like  those  people  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  whom  the  prophet 
says,  *^  They  fill  their  mouth  with  wind,  and  their  belly  with  the  east 
wind."  It  is  better  to  say,  and  to  think,  that,  as  the  life  of  the  whole 
constitution  is  made  up  of  the  lives  of  all  the  organs  and  organisms 
which  that  constitution  inholds,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
pathological  condition  of  any  one  of  the  important  organs  may  dis- 
arrange the  normal,  ordinary  rate  of  action  of  some  other,  and  even  of 
all  the  other  organs.  Life,  in  the  womb,  is,  under  this  view,  the  sum 
of  that  of  all  the  parts  of  the  womb ;  and  so  of  the  assimilating  organs, 
of  the  oxygenating  organs,  and  of  the  entire  constitution  ;  but  the  life 
of  one  of  the  integers  being  disturbed,  the  sum  total  itself  may  be  dis- 
turbed. If  you  have  a  cube  made  up  of  many  smaller  cubes,  of  which 
you  take  one  away,  or  alter  its  form,  it  will  no  longer  be  precisely  a  cube ; 
so,  if  the  physiological  condition  of  the  uterus  is  changed,  by  preg- 
nancy, it  will  disturb  the  rate  of  action  in  other  parts  of  the  economy, 
whose  properties  and  powers  are  modified,  because  an  important  integer 
of  that  economy  is  modified. 

The  stomach  sympathises  with  the  uterus  as  the  breast  does,  and 
that  sympathy  is  exhibited  by  anorexia,  by  acidity,  by  pica  and  malacia, 
by  nausea,  by  the  most  obstinate  vomiting  and  by  excitement  of  the 
salivary  glands,  which,  however,  are  part  of  the  digestive  apparatus. 
Thus,  all  modification  of  the  nutrition,  the  coloration  and  the  calorifici^ 
tion  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  changes  both  of  her  moral  sentiments  and 
her  intellectural  powers,  may  be  results  of  sympathy  in  the  womb. 

The  same  sympathy,  to  use  the  word,  introduces  speedy  modifications 
of  the  lactiferous  apparatus.  The  milk  granules  of  the  breast  glands, 
which  have  been  inactive  since  the  woman  first  acquired  the  menstrual 
or  rather  the  ovulation  power,  now  become  roused  into  active  conform- 
ability  to  the  wants  and  forces  of  the  constitution,  and  a  new  process  of 
development  is  set  up  within  them.  This  new  force  is  at  first  mani- 
fested by  an  increase  of  the  magnitude  of  the  hemisphere  of  the  breasti 
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dependent  more  upon  augmented  deposit  of  adipose  tissue  than  upon 
immediate  augmentation  of  the  lactiferous  apparatus ;  that  augmenta- 
tion is,  however,  perceptible,  but  it  becomes  strikingly  so  at  a  more  ad« 
yanced  period. 

The  new  life  moving  in  the  female  breast  also  exhibits  itself  in  in- 
creased deposit  of  pigmentum  nigrum  on  the  mucous  body  of  the  skia 
of  the  aureole  which  surrounds  the  nipple,  and  the  whole  aureole  be- 
comes so  protuberant  as  to  represent  a  segment  of  a  sphere  smaller 
than  the  hemisphere  upon  which  it  rests.  The  numerous  papilliB  which 
are  observed  near  the  margin  of  the  aureole  feel  the  genial  influence 
of  the  new  excitement|  and  become  decidedly  developed  in  size.  These 
mutations  in  the  character  of  the  female  breast  are  such  constant  at- 
tendants upon  even  the  earlier  stages  of  gestation,  that  they  aflbrd 
strong  rational  or  presumptive  evidence  of  that  state.  Pray,  my  friends, 
perpend  the  words,  presumptive  or  rational ;  and  do  not  suppose  your- 
selves authorized  to  decide  the  existence  of  pregnancy  upon  such  grounds 
as  these  alone.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  it  deserves  considerable  re- 
liance ;  so  considerable  that  Dr.  William  Hunter,  to  whom  we  are  all 
indebted  for  bis  great  reputation,  as  well  as  for  the  valuable  works  he 
has  left  to  posterity,  was  accustomed  to  pronounce  from  it  alone;  so  that 
upon  one  occasion,  being  in  the  dissecting-room,  Mr.  Clift  showed  him 
the  body  of  a  young  female ;  and  Dr.  Hunter  upon  observing  the  state 
of  the  aureole,  which  was  deeply  colored  by  a  deposit  of  pigmentum 
nigrum,  said  to  Mr.  Clift  that  the  young  woman  had  died  pregnant ; 
Mr.  Clift  rejoined  that  it  was  impossible,  since  the  hymen  was  still 
intact ;  notwithstanding  that.  Dr.  Hunter  insisted  upon  it  that  she  was 
in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  and  upon  opening  the  body,  an  early  ovum 
was  found  in  the  womb. 

A  woman  who  has  become  pregnant  has  the  womb  occupied  and  tam- 
poned by  the  ovum,  and  even  if  the  causes  of  menstruation  should  still 
remain  active,  they  cannot  produce  the  bloody  sign  of  menstruation, 
since  the  pregnant  womb  will  not  bleed :  it  may  be  the  subject  of  the 
mensual  engorgement,  and  doubtless  is  so;  but  that  mensual  engorgement 
does  not  result  in  the  menstrual  hemorrhage,  but  disappears  after  a  few 
hours,  or  after  a  few  days.  The  old  writers  thought  that  the  menstrual 
blood  was  designed  to  ^^nouryshe  the  feature^**  as  they  called  it;  and  in 
one  sense  this  idea  maybe  assumed  to  be  correct.  What  say  you — Is  it 
not  probable  that  the  process  of  hypertrophization  by  which  the  preg- 
nant womb  goes  on  daily  enlarging,  may  be  much  helped  and  forwarded 
by  the  monthly  aid  of  a  mensual  hypersemia  coinciding  with  the  process 
of  ovulation  ?  Doubtless  the  ovulations  do  go  on  for  several  successive 
periods  after  the  act  of  conception. 
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If  the  ovuIatioQ-iDi&QStnial  doctrine  is  true,  this  is  reasonable.  Of  the 
truth  of  that  doctrine,  I  entertain  bo  doobt ;  and  I  belieye  yon  will  find 
it  everywhere  admitted  on  the  part  of  practitioners,  as  well  as  on  the 
part  of  writers,  that  early  abortions  are  generally  marked  by  a  coinci- 
dence with  the  menstrual  periods ;  and  it  is  but  a  fair  inference  that 
the  menstrual  effort,  in  overcoming  the  resisting  power  of  the  vessels  of 
the  womb,  is  often  the  real  cause  of  the  hemorrhage  of  abortion. 
Hence,  you  have  the  inference  that  women  prone  to  abortion,  ought  to 
be  protected  against  that  danger,  by  all  the  convenient  or  proper  pre- 
cautions, at  or  about  the  menstrual  periods. 

Supposing  the  woman  to  become  pregnant,  and  that  the  succeeding 
menstrual  effort  fail,  then  she  will  miss  her  expected  courses,  and  she 
will  say :  ^^  I  have  conceived."  She  will  have  good  reason  to  say  so,  if 
the  ordinary  state  of  her  health  had  given  her  good  right  to  expect  the 
normal  return  of  her  catamenia,  and  if  no  accident  or  morbid  cause 
whatever  could  be  accused  of  intervening  between  her  and  her  natural 
function. 

Upon  missing  the  return,  the  woman,  as  I  said,  will  suspect  herself 
to  have  conceived;  but,  as  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  so  one 
failure  of  the  menstruation  will  not  give  her  assurance  that  she  has  be- 
come gravid.  To  show  you,  however,  how  strong  this  presumption  is, 
on  the  part  of  women  generally,  any  woman  of  the  Upper  Ten  Thou- 
sand will  so  far  rely  upon  it  as  to  begin  at  once  to  make  arrangements 
to  procure  her  monthly  nurse,  and  provide  for  the  other  exigencies  of 
her  accouchement.  If  she  have  the  morning  sickness,  if  she  have  the 
darkened  aureole,  if  the  next  menstrual  return  should  prove  a  failure, 
the  inference  becomes  stronger.  If  the  third  menstruation  fail,  with 
the  same  accompanying  phenomena,  and  with  the  addition  of  some 
slight  protuberance  of  the  hypogastric  region,  the  inference  that  she  is 
pregnant  is  greatly  strengthened. 

The  presumption  that  she  is  pregnant  is  greatly  strengthened  by  in- 
creased protuberance  of  the  hypogaster,  and  the  other  concomitants ; 
and  more  considerably,  if  she  fail  at  the  fourth  menstruation.  Still, 
she  does  not  know  it.  At  the  fourth  month,  or  more  probably  at  four 
and  a  half,  the  child  qutekens^  or,  as  the  lawyers  term  it,  beA>me8 
quick  with  life.     Then  she  knows  it — ^but  you  cannot  know  it. 

Quickening  has  been  understood,  in  the  world,  to  mean  thitt  the  child 
has  become  alive,  whereas  it  was  deemed  to  be  not  alive  before.  The 
lawyers  begin  now  to  recognize  its  rights  in  court ;  whereas  previously, 
it  had  not  any  claims  of  the  State.  They  will  hang  you  for  maliciously 
killing  it  after  this  act  of  quickening ;  but  they  will  not  call  you  in 
question  on  an  indictment  for  the  same  act,  committed  antecedently  to 
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the  quiclrening.  This  is -very  great  nonsense  on*  the  part  of  the  law- 
yers, vho  would  abolish  their  laws  as  to  qaickehing  if  they  understood 
the  value  of  the  term  viability :  then  they  would  either  defer  the  claim  to 
the  protection  of  the  State  to  the  seventh  month,  or,  more  wisely  still, 
make  it  commence  with  the  conception. 

Quickening  is,  however,  in  its  true  sense,  not  quickening ;  it  is  only 
thd  first  perceived  motion  of  the  foetus.  There  was  motion  before — 
but  motion  so  slow,  so  feeble,  that  the  impulses  against  the  womb  were 
not  strong  enough  to  be  felt,  or  perceived.  The  child  at  four  or  four 
and  a  half  months  has  acquired  so  much  muscular  development  that  it 
can  thrust  its  feet  out,  or  move  its  hands,  or  suddenly  extend  its  whole 
trunk  and  limbs,  sufficiently  to  make  the  mother  feel  it.  That  is  quick- 
ening. But  do  you  not  know  that  some  children  weigh  four  pounds, 
some  seven,  and  some  twelve  pounds  at  birth  ?  t.  e.  children  grow  faster 
and  stronger  in  some  instances  than  in  others.  Hence,  it  must  happen 
that  the  period  of  quickening  will  vary  in  different  women,  and  indeed 
in  the  same  woman  in  different  pregnancies ;  whence,  the  woman  may 
feel  her  child  at  three  or  three  and  a  half  months.  Many  have  felt  it 
at  three  months :  but  the  child  may  be  so  small,  feeble,  or  torpid  that 
it  makes  not  its  spontaneous  motion  perceptible  till  the  fifth  or  even  the 
sixth  month ;  and  cases  are  recorded  where  it  has  never  been  felt  until 
the  birth  had  taken  place. 

The  quickening  of  the  child  generally  removes  all  doubt  of  the  wo- 
man as  to  the  gravidity.  She  knows  she  is  pregnant — for  the  child  is 
quick  with  life  within  her  womb.  I  say  she  knows'  it ;  but  you  do  not 
know  it — ^nor  have  you  the  right  to  say  that  she  knows  it. 

Many  a  woman  thinks  she  feels  the  motion  of  the  child,  when  she 
feels  some  other  motion ;  and  if  you,  relying  either  upon  her  relation, 
or  her  good  faith,  should  express  your  medical  optnian^  you  might  place 
yourself  in  a  very  unpleasant  predicament.  Suppose  you  rashly,  on 
oath,  declare  to  a  court  that  you  know  her  to  be  pregnant,  when  she  is 
really  not  so,  and  knows  she  is  not  so!  Or  suppose  you  assert  she 
is  not  so,  and  your  professional  oath  serves  to  prove  you  rash  or  igno- 
rant !  Don't  yoti  see  how  wrong  it  would  be  to  make  professional  as- 
sertions whose  incorrectness  must  be  exposed?  and  how  much  harm  you 
do  to  yourself  and  to  everybody  else  of  the  brethren?  The  scoffer  has 
w6rds  put  in  his  mouth — and  the  despiser  wags  his  head  at  us  all 
through  your  foolbhness.  For,  in  the  worldly  sense,  DOCTOR  is  a 
genus — and  if  the  scoffer  can  scoff  at  you  he  can  scoff  at  me,  and  all  of 
us.  Don't,  therefore,  by  false  diagnosis  disgrace  yourself,  and  disgrace 
me,  who  am  your  teacher  and  you  my  pupQ.    It  would  be  reversing  the 
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axiom — ^*  The  children  haye  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  father^s  teeth 
are  set  on  edge." 

Depend  npon  it,  if  yon  confide  in  the  rational  signs  of  pregnancy, 
yon  will  come  to  the  day  when  yon  will  be  deceived. 

The  signs  of  pregnancy  are  rational  or  sbmsiblx.  I  have  men- 
tioned seven  of  the  rational  signs,  and  two  of  the  sensible  signs — to 
wit,  the  swelling  of  the  hypogaster  and  the  qoickenbg.  There  are 
other  rational  and  other  sensible  signs. 

Toothache  is  a  rational  sign ;  since  there  are  many  women  who 
never  become  pregnant  without  having  toothache.  I  have  heard  them 
say :  *'  Each  pregnancy  has  cost  me  a  tooth." 

Hordeolum,  or  stye,  is  also  a  sign  npon  which  women  depend ;  since 
some  women  always  have  a  stye  in  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy. 

Ephelis,  or  the  dark  broad  freckle  which  stains  the  brow,  the  cheek, 
and  often  the  whole  neck  and  bosom,  is  a  sign  which  invariably  accom- 
panies pregnancy  in  many  women ;  it  probably  consists  in  the  deposit 
npon  the  inner  surface  of  the  skin,  beneath  the  internal  lamina  of  the 
cuticle,  of  a  portion  of  pigmentum  nigrum,  and  has  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  the  same  causes  that  invariably  pro- 
duce deposits  of  pigmentum  nigrum  beneath  the  scarf  skin  of  the  aure- 
ole. The  deposit  of  pigmentum  nigrum  is  everywhere  augmented; 
there  is  a  considerable  deposit  of  it  always  in  the  azill»,  upon  the  pe- 
rineum, the  external  surface  of  the  labia  pudendorum  and  the  mens; 
and  there  is  some  connection,  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  between 
the  new  life-force  set  up  in  the  constitution,  and  the  increased  deposit 
of  pigmentnm  nigrum. 

One  of  the  most  common  concomitants  of  the  early  stages  of  gesta- 
tion is  that  which  I  incidentally  mentioned  a  little  while  ago ;  to  wit, 
salivation. 

This  probably  has  some  connection  with  the  disordered  condition  of 
the  stomach  brought  on  as  symptomatic  of  the  new  state  set  up  in  the 
uterus  by  its  gravidity.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  merely  an  obse^able 
phenomenon,  and  does  not  call  upon  you  for  any  therapeutical  inter- 
vention ;  but  the  examples  are  by  no  means  rare  where  it  has  actually 
become  so  distressing  a  disorder  as  to  require  that  you  should  give  ad- 
Tice  in  relation  to  its  management.  That  it  has  a  connection  with,  and 
indeed  an  immediate  dependence  upon  the  state  of  gestation,  is  to  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  comes  on  with  the  beginning  of  pregnancy, 
and  terminates  with  the  termination  thereof. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  my  case-book.  "  September  6,  1842.  Last 
night  I  attended  in  her  labor,  Mrs.  X. ;  she  was  spitting  saliva  during 
the  whole  of  the  labor ;  she  says,  and  believes,  that  she  has  spit  a  pint 
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and  a  half  daily  for  the  last  eight  months.  In  the  former  pregnancy 
she  spit  about  the  same  quantity  ;  in  both  cases,  the  salivation  ceased 
within  three  days  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  This  lady,  in  her  preg- 
nancy, therefore,  lost  4,880  floidonnces  of  salira,  withoat  appreciably 
acting  in  an  injurious  manner  upon  her  health  or  strength. 

Mrs.  Y.,  in  her  last  pregnancy,  spit  at  least  a  quart  daily,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  gestation.  It  ceased  the  day  after  the 
child  was  bom.  She  discharged  during  her  pregnancy  at  least  sixty 
gallons  of  salira,  without  making  her  the  least  weak  or  emaciated. 
This  lady  derived  more  comfof t  from  keeping  a  few  grains  of  burnt 
coffee  in  her  mouth,  than  from  any  other  remedy  that  could  be  pre- 
scribed to  h^r,  or  could  be  found  out  by  her  own  ingenuity  or  experi- 
ment. 

I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  I  know  of  no  remedy,  at  all  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  for  the  management  of  these  great  salivations ;  they  are 
the  troublesome  concomitants  of  the  gestation,  and  they  cease  with  the 
cessation  of  the  gestation.  They  cannot  be  cured  by  alkalies  or  acids ; 
by  venesection  or  purgation ;  or  by  any  therapeutical  treatment  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  If  it  were  just  always  to  attribute  the  saliva- 
tion to  a  state  of  the  stomach,  then  it  would  be  reasonable  to  apply 
remedies  with  a  view  to  correct  a  faulty  state  of  that  organ,  in  hopes 
of  curing  the  salivation.  But  you  will  observe  that  the  patient  whose 
case  I  last  cited  to  you  computed  that  she  lost  sixty  gallons  of  saliva 
during  her  gestation,  without  rendering  her  thin  or  weak.  Her  digest- 
ive powers  must  have  been  very  energetic  to  have  prevented  great  loss 
of  weight  under  such  circumstances ;  and,  in  fact,  her  appetite  was 
good  throughout ;  and  I  believe  you  may  generally  calculate  on  finding 
it  so  in  persons  laboring  under  this  affection. 

If  I  am  right  in  this  opinion,  don't  you  see  how  idle  it  would  be  to 
tease  the  woman  with  sickening  drugs,  in  the  vain  hope  of  curing  a 
salivation  dependent  upon  other  causes  than  the  state  of  the  stomach  ? 

If  you  should  meet  with  a  state  of  salivation  so  great  as  to  bring  the 
woman's  life  into  danger,  you  might  confidently  promise  to  cure  it, 
if  allowed  to  terminate  her  pregnancy  by  bringing  on  abortion.  I  am 
not  to  be  considered  here  as  advising  you  to  bring  on  abortion  or  pre- 
mature labor  on  account  of  salivation,  as  I  presume  such  a  thing  has 
never  been  done.  I  merely  speak  of  it  here  as  one  of  the  possible  re- 
sources of  the  art  in  very  extreme  examples.  I  mean  samples  in  which 
the  health  is  so  greatly  endangered  as  to  warrant  you  even  in  propos- 
ing so  extreme  a  measure. 

The  nausea  and  vomiting  of  which  I  made  mention  in  an  earlier  part 
of  this  letter,  although  they  are  not  so  rebellious  against  treatment  as 
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• 
the  salivation  of  pregnancy,  jet,  in  some  eases,  they  occur  so  exces- 
siyely  as  to  give  great  embarrassment  to  the  practitioner,  and  great 
distress  to  the  patient.  There  are  many  of  them  which  are  unin- 
fluenced by  any  treatment  whatever — uninfluenced,  I  mean,  to  any 
considerable  extent.  I  attended,  a  few  years  ago,  a  lady  in  Arch  Street, 
who  began  to  be  sick  at  the  stomach  coincidently  with  the  conception : 
there  was  no  day  in  which  she  did  not  vomit ;  and  it  often  happened 
that  she  vomited  many  times  a  day.  When  she  had  reached  the  full 
term  of  her  utero-gestation,  and  had  fallen  into  labor,  the  parturient 
force  was  greatly  contravened  by  the  incessant  sickness  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  the  violent  efforts  to  vomit.  I  was  so  much  annoyed  by 
the  perpetual  irritation  of  the  stomach,  which  appeared  to  me  to  pro- 
tract her  sufferings,  by  interfering  with  the  functions  of  labor,  that  not- 
withstanding she  was  a  primipara,  I  resolved  to  violate  the  wholesome 
rule  which  directs  us  not  to  rupture  the  membranes  in  primipara  women. 
From  the  moment  that  the  gush  of  waters  took  place  when  I  ruptured 
the  ovum,  her  sickness  and  vomiting  totally  disappeared,  and  never  re- 
turned ;  the  labor  hastening  to  a  favorable  termination  in  consequence 
of  the  relief  of  her  nervous  system  produced  by  this  discharge. 

You  will  sometimes  be  astonished  to  receive  accounts  from  your 
patients  of  a  vomiting  that  shall  follow  every  meal ;  and  upon  careful 
inquiry  it  will  seem — but  it  cannot  really  be  so — ^that  the  patient  shall 
throw  up  the  whole  of  the  ingesta.  I  had  a  lady  in  Spruce  Street  under 
my  care,  in  her  sixth  or  seventh  gestation,  who,  from  the  sixth  month 
until  the  completion  of  her  term,  vomited  soon  after  taking  her  food 
every  day ;  and  it  was  incomprehensible  to  me  that  under  such  circum- 
stances she  grew  neither  weak  nor  emaciated. 

I  mention  this  case  as  having  surprised  me ;  and  you  will  find  your- 
selves much  surprised  and  embarrased,  when  your  patients  apparently 
reject  the  whole  of  the  ingesta.  I  have  often  been  thus  surprised  during 
my  long  practice ;  and  I  beg  you  to  believe  when  you  shall  meet  with 
cases  where,  as  I  tell  you,  people  seem  to  throw  up  all  they  take|  and 
yet  do  not  become  emaciated,  that  therefore  they  do  not  throw  up  as 
much  as  they  appear  to. 

September  18, 1842,  I  made  the  following  note  in  my  case-book : 

Mrs. ^n  was  married  three  years  ago,  and  removed  to  Texas.     In 

the  month  of  March  she  became  pregnant  for  the  first  time.  About 
the  first  of  April  she  had  sickness  and  vomiting,  which  she  daily  ex- 
perienced. In  June  she  came  by  steamboat  from  Oalveston  to  New 
York,  and  thence  to  her  friends  here:  she  has  been  vomiting  daily 
since  the  first  of  ApVil. 

"  How  many  times  a  day  ?'*  said  I ;  ''  ten  f " 
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"  Ten  !  why,  more  than  thirty.** 

'^  What !  thirty  times  daily  since  the  first  of  April  ?" 

^'  TeSy  sir,  and  more  than  that :  I  vomited  every  five  minutes  from 
New  Orleans  to  New  York,  nor  did  I  sleep  one  moment  I  sailed  from 
New  Orleans  on  the  19th  of  Jane,  in  the  evening,  and  arrived  on  the 
27th,  in  the  morning,  at  New  York.  I  never  slept;  I  vomited  all  day, 
and  all  night." 

Her  mother,  who  was  present,  says:  ''For  many  days  together,  I  am 
sure  that  she  has  vomited  more  than  sixty  times  a  day ;  and,  after 
straining  long,  she  often  brings  up  a  thick,  brownish,  rust-colored  ropy 
fluid,  at  times  stained  with  blood." 

A  very  large  wash-basin  filled  with  this  substance  stood  by  her  bed- 
side :  she  was  thin,  but  not  very.  I  found  her  with  a  hectical  frequency 
of  pulse,  and  a  red  tongue :  she  had  constant  salivation,  amounting  to 
more  than  a  pint  a  day.  Any  rude  motion  of  the  child  made  her 
stomach  sick.  She  had  distressing  cardialgia :  her  bowels  were  regular. 
I  ordered  for  her  a  mixture  of  one  drachm  of  carbonate  of  potassa, 
forty  drops  of  laudanum,  and  six  ounces  of  spearmint  water,  of  which 
she  was  to  take  a  tablespoonful  occasionally.  She  could  not  take  it,  as 
it  make  her  sick.  On  Tuesday  I  directed  her  to  drink  freely  of  cham- 
pagne ;  the  following  Friday  she  was  very  cheerful,  had  slept  well,  had 
eaten  well,  had  not  vomited,  nor  been  sick  at  the  stomach.  She  had 
been  taking  anti-emetic  remedies,  under  the  cafe  of  one  of  my  friends, 
for  six  weeks  without  benefit ;  the  champagne  seemed  to  have  been  a 
perfect  remedy  thus  far;  but  I  feared  it  would  not  hold. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  I  note  that  she  vomits  no  more,  that 
she  has  a  good  appetite,  sleeps  well,  is  not  sick,  and  has  taken  the 
contents  of  a  basket  of  champagne.  She  stopped  taking  it  two  days 
ago,  and  became  sick.  The  champagne  was  repeated  ad  UbUum  ;  that 
is  to  say,  very  freely,  and  her  stomach  recovered  again.  She  drank 
the  contents  of  two  baskets  of  the  wine.  She  rode  twenty  miles  to  a 
funeral  without  indisposition.  She  returned  to  the  city,  sick  again, 
and  then  vomited  until  the  child  was  bom  alive  at  full  term.  When 
she  had  completed  the  eighth  month,  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  bring 
on  premature  labor ;  but  she  went  to  term,  and  got  well.  The  child 
was  unhealthy,  and  was  covered  with  pompholyx  and  ecsema;  and  died 
at  last  of  atrophy. 

I  have  given  you  the  trouble,  gentlemen,  of  reading  this  long  extract, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  that  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy  may, 
by  long-protracted  perversion  of  the  innervation,  pass  into  a  true  gas- 
tritis, or  gastro-enteritis,  as  was  doubtless  the  case  with  the  lady  whose 
history  I  have  just  related.    You  see  that  I  could  not  cure  her  gattritia 
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while  her  pregnancy  eontinued,  thoogh  I  eospended  it  for  awhile  by  the 
we  of  the  champagne,  which,  all  things  considered,  I  find  to  be  among 
the  best  anti-emetics  in  these  vomitings.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
always  sure,  but  only  that  it  generally  succeeds :  I  have,  at  this  moment, 
October  18,  1847,  under  my  care,  a  yoong  lady  suspecting  herself  to  be 
in  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  and  whose  symptomatic  vomiting  has 
reduced  her  to  a  very  extreme  degree  of  emaciation,  and  whose  stomach 
will  by  no  means  tolerate  the  champagne,  which  I  lately  prescribed  in 
a  confident  expectation  that  it  would  put  a  period  to  her  distress. 

I,  however,  dare  very  cogfidently  to  advise  yon  in  all  cases  of  obsti- 
nate vomiting,  connected  with  pregnancy,  to  allow  your  patients  to  drink 
champagne  ad  UbUum;  since,  in  so  great  a  multitude  of  examples  of 
the  kind,  I  have  found  it  to  procure  a  perfect  relief.    In  the  case  of 

Mrs.  ^n,  above  related,  the  irritation  of  the  stomach  had  passed 

evidently  into  iniammation;  and,  notwithstanding  I  succeeded,  by 
means  of  champagne,  in  apparently  curing  the  malady  of  the  stomach, 
you  see  that  the  provocative  cause  being  still  in  operation,  the  disorder 
returned,  and  would  not  yield  to  the  remedy;  nor  would  it  yield  to  any 
other  remedy  which  I  could  employ.  You  will  suppose  that  I  employed 
m  great  variety  of  means,  both  therapeutical  and  dietetical,  calculated 
to  relieve  the  turgescence  of  the  vessels  of  the  stomach.  But  all  my 
efforts  were  vain,  for  the  cause  still  continued  to  act.  The  pregnancy 
was  no  sooner  brought  to  its  conclusion  by  the  birth  of  the  child,  than 
all  the  phenomena  disappeared,  and,  aa  I  before  said,  she  recovered  her 
health. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  a  positive  malady  of  the  stomach,  one  which 
would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  ramollissement  of  the  tissues  had 
taken  place,  one  characterised  by  such  perverse  and  rebellious  opposi- 
tion to  treatment,  should  suddenly  yield  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the 
gestative  provocation.  Is  not  this  a  proof  that  the  disease  exists  not, 
euentiaUy^  in  the  apparently  diseased  organ,  but  really  in  the  nervous 
centre  which  created  the  organ  and  governs  it  7 

In  the  simpler  forms  of  the  sympathy  of  the  stomach  with  the  grow* 
ing  uterus,  when  there  are  acidity,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  a  good  degree 
of  relief  may  be  obtained  by  the  administration  of  the  alkaline  mixture, 
of  which  I  gave  the  formula  a  little  while  ago,  and  which  may  be  re- 
peated from  time  to  time,  say  every  four  hours.  That  particular  com- 
bination of  an  alkali  with  the  tincture  of  opium  and  an -aromatic  dis- 
tilled water,  is  well  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  such  a  condition.  It 
will  be  proper  upon  occasion  to  add  to  the  dose  five  to  ten  drops  of  the 
aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia ;  or  to  combine  it  with  an  infusion  of  gin- 
ger, or  the  fine  extract  of  ginger,  prepared  by  Mr.  Frederick  Brown, 
82 
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of  Philadelphia,  a  preparation  which  I  am  glad  to  recommend  to  yow 
notice,  as  heing  quite  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  celebrated  extract  of 
ginger  prepared  hj  Ozlej,  of  London ;  an  article  exceedingly  nsefol 
in  many  of  the  gastric  affections  of  pregnancy,  as  well  as  in  some  of 
the  digestive  maladies  of  children. 

In  a  great  many  instances,  I  hare  obseryed  the  vomiting  and  tho 
nausea  of  pregnancy  to  be  promptly  cured  by  the  following  medicine:^ 
Take  of 

Sweet  tincture  of  rhubarb,  iiy  ; 
Tincture  of  gentian,  iu     . 
Mix. 
A  dessertspoonful  for  the  dose,  once  or  twice  a  day ;  or  a  teaspoonful 
thrice  a  day,  will  suffice. 

I  presume  the  aperient  and  tonic  properties  of  this  compound  render 
it  so  useful  as  I  have  found  it.  I  beg  you  to  make  trial  of  it  for  your 
patients,  and  assure  you  that  in  many  instances  it  immediately  effects 
the  cure,  for  which  the  sufferer  is  most  thankful. 

Many  times  have  I  been  called  upon  to  give  counsel  in  case  of  morn- 
ing sickness,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  sickness  of  pregnancy ;  and  unwill- 
ing, as  I  always  am,  to  prescribe  drugs  when  I  can  in  any  way  escape 
such  a  necessity,  and  finding  that  the  nausea  is  absent  during  the  night 
time,  while  in  bed,  and  that  it  returns  upon  rising  in  the  morning,  I 
have  advised  the  patient  to  direct  the  servant  to  bring  to  her  chamber 
at  an  early  hour  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  toast ;  recommending  to  her  to 
take  a  preliminary  breakfast  before  venturing  at  all  to  rise  from  her 
bed,  and  after  taking  the  breakfast,  to  resume  a  recumbent  posture, 
which  she  should  not  quit  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half.  During 
this  time,  the  gastric  digestion  is  nearly  completed,  and  the  stomach, 
being  fully  occupied  with  and  set  upon  the  train  of  the  vital  acttona 
upon  which  this  gastric  digestion  depends,  is  enabled  to  resist  the 
morbid  sympathies  to  which,  under  other  circumstances,  it  would  in- 
fallibly yield. 

Whether  the  philosophy  of  the  experiment  be  true  or  false,  the  fact 
is  very  true,  as  to  many  instances,  in  my  practice.  Where  it  fails,  you 
have  the  consolation  to  reflect  that  it  has  cost  nothing  to  the  health  of 
the  patient ;  a  consolation  you  do  not  enjoy  when  you  have  cupped  and 
leeched,  and  blistered  and  calomelized,  and  teased  both  her  inner  and 
outer  man,  without  having  done  her  the  least  good,  and  with  perhaps 
having  done  her  a  great  deal  of  positive  harm. 

As  the  morbid  sympathy  in  the  nausea  and  vomiting  of  pregnancy 
must  be  admitted  sometimes  to  take  its  rise  in  a  qualitative  state  of  the 
uterus,  or  rather,  the  reproductive  system,  it  is  clear  that  we  shall  not 
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err  in  oar  philosophy,  if  we  suppose  that  means  capable  of  changing 
this  quality  of  the  uterus  may  be  resorted  to  for  the  subduction  of  the 
remote  and  troublesome  symptomatic  irritation.  It  is  under  this  view 
that  I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  endeavoring  to  subdue  what  I  sup- 
pose to  be  some  morbid  or  morbific  condition  of  the  gestative  organ,  by 
obtunding  its  sensibility  by  anodyne  applications  or  enemata.  The 
aick  stomach  of  pregnancy  is  in  many  instances  greatly  lessened,  and 
in  some  of  them  removed,  by  the  use  of  forty-five  dr<^s  of  laudanum, 
mixed  in  an  ounce  of  mucilage  or  clear  starch,  as  an  injection,  at  bed- 
time, and,  if  necessary,  repeated  at  an  early  morning  hour. 

Riding  in  a  carriage  is  often  found  to  suspend  the  sickness  of  ges- 
tation. 

A  soluble  state  of  the  bowels,  maintained  by  the  use  of  enemata,  or 
by  any  simple  aperient  medicine,  is  an  important  part  of  the  treatment. 
Benefit  has  accrued  in  some  of  the  cases  from  the  use  of  a  tonic  infu- 
sion, composed  of  red  bark  and  cascarilla,  slightly  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  rendered  a  little  warm  by  the  addition  of  Huzham's 
tincture.  Such  an  infusion,  carefully  filtered,  is  by  no  means  disagree- 
able to  the  taste,  and  serves  to  promote  the  appetite  and  the  digestive 
power.  I  have  tried  leeches  to  the  stomach,  anodyne  plasters,  sina- 
pisms, aromatic  plasters,  and  a  great  variety  of  treatment,  for  the  cure 
of  the  obstinate  cases.  After  having  been  many  years  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  midwifery,  I  at  this  late  day  am  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
sick  stomach  of  pregnancy  is  a  most  intractable  malady.  I  would  cer- 
tainly, had  I  a  case  again  under  my  care  so  distressing  as  that  of  Mrs. 

n,  take  measures  to  bring  on  premature  labor.     I  have  to  condemn 

myself  for  having  permitted  her  to  suffer  so  long  as  I  did.  She  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  losing  her  life ;  and  her  happy  recovery  at  the 
last  does  not  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  that  I  was  right  in  allowing  her 
to  sufier  so  long. 

When  the  patient  has  attained  the  seventh  month  of  her  gestation, 
the  uterus  has  risen  considerably  above  the  umbilicus,  and  the  abdominal 
parietes  are  excessively  distended  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  dis- 
tending organ.  In  proportion  as  the  parietes  become  distended,  the 
dimple  of  the  umbilicus  will  become  shallower  and  shallower.  At  the 
seventh  month,  it  has  risen  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  surface,  or 
even  forms  a  protuberance;  and  as  the  pregnancy  proceeds,  it  even  pro- 
trudes so  far  as  to  produce  what  is  called  the  pouting  of  the  navel,  which 
is  enumerated  as  one  of  the  signs  of  pregnancy.  The  umbilicus  is  con- 
cave in  the  non-gravid  state,  because  when  the  umbilical  cord  was  cast 
off,  six  or  eight  days  after  the  birth  of  the  individual,  the  remains  of 
the  umbilical  vein  and  the  rest  of  the  two  umbilical  arteries,  which, 
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like  the  umbilkal  yein,  sre  coarerted  into  ligamenti  by  dieir  eoadeDa*^ 
tion  or  contnedon  hare  dnwii  the  skin  aboat  the  nmbiliciis  Tery  deeplj 
in  toward  the  peritoneal  lining  of  the  abdomen  :  these  ligaments  hare 
retained  it  there  nntil  the  intrusion  of  the  womb  has  stretched  them,  so 
as  to  allow  the  nmbilicos  to  poat,  as  it  is  said.  Pouting  of  the  nard  b 
rather  the  sign  of  a  big  belly  than  a  sign  of  pregnancy ;  for  you  fiad 
pouting  of  the  umbilicus  in  ascites,  in  encysted  dropsy,  in  chronic  tyuh 
panitis,  and  in  whatever  condition  it  may  be  that  may  catise  the  bellj 
to  become  enormously  enlarged ;  so  that  protrusion  of  the  navel  is  word 
something  or  nothing  as  a  sign  <^  pregnancy. 

Strange  modifications  of  the  appetite,  or  a  desire  for  dry  and  absorb- 
ent substances^  is  a  common  sign  of  the  state  of  gestation.  Some 
women  are  fond  of  eating  chalk  or  magnesia,  or  charcoal,  or  anything 
that  has  either  an  absorbent  or  an  alkaline  character.  This  is  the 
result  of  some  gastric  want,  and  not  perhaps  a  result  of  pregnancy ;  it 
is  one  of  the  accidents  of  pregnancy,  not  one  of  its  necessary  accom- 
paniments. 

Strange  desires,  called  longings,  are  said  to  affect  pregnant  women. 
I  hare  never  known  any  woman  affected  with  longings,  but  they  tell 
very  curious  stories  ;  as  of  a  baker*s  wife,  for  example,  who  longed  to 
bite  a  piece  out  of  her  husband's  shoulder.  The  value  of  such  signs  I 
leave  you  to  appreciate.  The  ladies  do  sometimes  bite  without  say 
longing.  Pompey  the  Great  came  down  one  morning  with  a  bite  oa 
his  cheek ;  I  do  not  know,  however,  that  Mrs.  Pompey  was  breeding 
at  that  very  time. 

There  is  a  sign  of  pregnancy  which  is  of  some  value.  I  mean  the 
jutting  of  the  hemispherical  head  of  the  uterus  above  the  plane  of  the 
superior  strait,  where  its  presence  may  be  detected  by  the  palps  of  the 
fingers,  while  the  patient  lies  upon  her  back  with  her  thighs  stronglj 
flexed,  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles  and  integuments.  But,  such  sft 
experiment  as  this  could  only  reveal  to  yon  the  fact  that  the  hemispheri- 
cal head  of  the  womb  is  there  present ;  and  though  the  inference  ib 
strong  that  it  is  there  because  the  womb  is  gravid,  it  carries  with  it  no 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  pregnancy.  .  When  hereafter  yoo 
should  find  the  uterus  thus  developed,  I  put  you  upon  your  caution  oo( 
to  pronounce  your  medical  opinion  upon  the  cause  of  the  developm^^ 
But,  if  the  hemispherical  head  of  the  womb  is  there,  and  the  woos* 
from  time  to  time  perceives  certain  movements  or  impulses  in  the 
uterine  region,  the  inference  that  those  motions  depend  upon  a  liTing 
foetus  is  a  very  reasonable  one ;  yet  still,  it  will  not  give  you  authoritj 
to  pronounce  your  medical  opinion,  forasmuch  as  you  are  liable,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  be  deceived  by  a  uterine  tumor,  and  by  a  fancied 
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and  not  real  perception  of  m^otions  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  Yon 
may  be  wellnigh  sure,  in  your  opinion,  but  you  cannot  be  really  sure 
in  such  opinion.  The  woman  may  be  sure  that  she  feels  the  movement 
— but  you  cannot  be  sure  that  she  really  feels  it.  Perhaps  she  only 
imagines  it.  Many  a  pregnancy  has  been  mistaken  for  a  tumor,  and 
many  a  tumor  for  a  pregnancy.  I  have  a  womb  in  my  collection  which 
has  the  scar  of  a  trocar  in  it  made  to  relieve  a  supposed  dropsy.  A 
medical  man  of  the  greatest  experience  lately  declared  that  a  girl  was 
not  pregnant.  To  prove  that  he  was  right,  he  pushed  a  catheter  seven 
inches  into  the  organ,  whereupon  he  was  convinced  it  was  a  tumor. 
The  next  day  a  foetus  of  seven  months  was  suddenly,  to  his  great  dis- 
gust, expelled.  It  lost  its  life,  of  coarse,  by  the  doctor's  mistake.  How 
could  you  misapprehend  the  truth  of  the  diagnosis,  if  you  should  care- 
fully inquire  whether  the  supposed  tumor  be  alternately  hard  and  soft, 
solid  or  unresisting  ?  There  is  nothing  could  make  it  so  save  a  muscu- 
lar contraction.  Hence,  whenever  you  are  at  some  trouble  to  decide 
whether  the  lump  is  a  tumor  or  a  womb,  hold  your  hand  on  it  for  a  long 
time — if  it  hardens  and  softens  by  turns,  it  is  the  womb,  and  it  can  be 
nothing  else. 

There  are  signs  of  pregnancy  which  will  not  mislead  you;  these 
signs  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  double  sounds  of  the  foDtal  heart.  It 
has  been  said  that  certain  sounds  perceived  by  applying  the  ear  either 
immediately,  or  mediately  through  the  stethoscope,  over  the  uterus,  and 
which  are  called  by  the  French  writers  bruit  de  iouffle  utMn^  are  re- 
liable; for  it  has  also  been  supposed  that  these  are  to  be  taken  as  signs 
of  pregnancy.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  not  any  confidence  unless 
these  sounds  are  accompanied  by  the  beating  of  the  foetal  heart ;  when 
that  is  heard,  absolute  knowledge  as  to  the  existence  of  pregnancy  is 
obtained,  for  nothing  but  a  foetal  heart  can  give  the  double  sound  of  the 
heart's  action.  The  bruit  de  souffle  ut^rin  may  be  perceived  under 
other  circumstances,  and  therefore  is  not  at  all  to  be  depended  upon  as 
a  sign  of  gestation. 

There  is  a  work  called  TrailS  Thiorique  et  Pratique  JC Auscultation 
Oh$tStricale,  by  J.  A.  H.  De  Paul,  of  Paris.  Paris,  1847:  8vo.  pp.  400. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  erudite  and  accurate  work,  containing 
a  goml  exposition  of  whatever  is  known  by  the  profession  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  obstetric  auscultation. 

Dr.  De  Paul,  at  p.  243,  commences  some  inquiries  as  to  the  earliest 
periods  of  pregnancy  at  which  it  is  possible  to  perceive  this  beat  of  the 
foetal  heart ;  and,  after  giving  a  statement  of  numerous  experiments 
and  observations  which  he  had  made  for  determining  the  question,  he 
savjt,  at  p.  246 :  ^^  From  the  foregoing  facts,  it  appears  that  the  double 
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Bounds  of  the  foetal  heart  have  not  been  perceived  earlier  than  three 
months  and  a  half,  although  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to 
discover  them  earlier  than  this  period.  It  further  appears,  that  I  have 
perceived  those  sounds  in  a  much  larger  proportion  of  women  who  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  sixth  month  ;  and,  finally,  that  in  pregnancy 
at  four  months  and  a  half  the  absence  of  these  sounds  is  a  very  rare 
exception." 

Dr.  De  Paul  says,  at  p.  247,  "  I  was  consulted  two  years  since,  by  s 
young  lady,  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  was  married  on  the  28th  of 
July,  who  had  always  been  extremely  regular  in  her  courses,  and  had 
them  last  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  that  is  to  say,  some  days 
before  her  marriage.  At  the  end  of  October  [three  months]^  when  I 
was  called  to  see  her,  all  the  rational  signs  of  pregnancy  had  been  for  some 
time  in  existence.  It  was  easy,  through  the  supple  and  thin  abdominal 
parietes,  to  feel  the  uterine  globe,  already  jutting  above  the  superior 
strait.  As  the  lady  manifested  a  great  repugnance  to  the  vaginal  explo- 
ration, I  was  obliged  to  content  myself  with  a  stethoscopie  examination, 
which  I  effected  with  all  the  precautions  requisite  in  such  a  case.  My 
first  researches  were  for  a  long  time  without  result ;  they  terminated, 
however,  in  ascertaining  the  existence  of  the  double  pulsations.  They 
were  feeble,  and  difficult  to  hear ;  nevertheless,  I  could  count  them,  and 
they  were  repeated  one  hundred  and  forty  times  per  minute,  while  the 
pulse  of  the  mother  was  scarcely  eighty.  The  eouffle  utSrin  could  not 
be  discovered.  Another  examination,  made  eight  days  later,  led  to  a 
precisely  similar  result,  to  obtain  which  I  was  obliged,  as  in  the  first 
case,  strongly  to  depress  the  abdominal  wall  towards  the  pelvic  cavity. 
This  pregnancy  went  on  regularly,  and  terminated  by  a  natural  labor, 
at  the  end  of  the  following  month  of  April."  Dr.  De  Paul,  at  the 
248th  page,  says  that  he  ^'  does  not  understand  from  this  case,  thai 
the  conclusion  is  established  that  such  a  result  is  always  to  be  ob* 
tained."     He  is  even  inclined  to  suppose  it  a  fortunate  exception. 

I  am  tempted  to  cite  another  case  from  the  same  intereeting  volume; 
and,  as  that  volume  has  not  been  translated  and  published  in  this 
country,  I  shall  translate  and  lay  the  passage  before  you.  The  case  is 
as  follows : — 

*'  Mad.  T ,  who  has  already  borne  several  children,  had  her 

courses  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  April.  From  the  17th  to  the  20th 
of  the  same  month,  she  cohabited  with  her  husband :  he  then  left  Paris 
on  a  journey,  which  was  to  last  only  a  fortnight.  Upon  his  return, 
which  was  early  in  May,  he  found  his  lady  confined  to  bed,  with  the  • 
early  symptoms  of  a  typhoid  fever,  which,  in  a  few  days,*  became  per> 
fectly  well  characterized,  and  lasted  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  days. 
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Her  ooDTalescence  required  a  lapse  of  time  nearly  as  long;  and  new 
■eznal  relations  were  not  established  until  after  her  reooverj.  Never- 
thelees,  upon  the  first  of  August  following,  as  her  oourses  had  not  reap- 
peared, I  was  requested  to  see  her  with  a  view  to  determine  whether 
this  retention,  which  was  very  naturally  attributed  to  the  severe  disease 
ahe  had  lately  suffered,  might  require  the  employment  of  certain  reme- 
dies for  its  cure.  I  confess,  that  I  was  at  first  very  much  inclined  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  a  pregnancy  begun  antecedent  to  the  commencement 
of  the  typhoid  fever :  I  was  little  inclined  to  suppose  it  might  exist, 
computing  it  from  the  new  sexual  relations  that  followed  her  convales- 
cence ;  but  the  examination  per  vaginam,  enabling  me  to  detect  a 
notable  development  of  the  volume  of  the  uterus,  I  fell  back  upon  the 
first  opinion,  of  the  propriety  of  which  I  became  fully  convinced,  when, 
after  having  applied  the  stethoscope,  at  various  times,  upon  the  inferior 
part  of  the  abdomen,  I  discovered  the  double  pulsations,  which  were 
repeated  one  hundred  and  forty  times  a  minute,  while  the  pulse  of  the 
mother  was  only  seventy-six,     I  could  not  hear  the  souffle  nt^rin. 

'*  Her  confinement  took  place  in  the  following  January.  The  child, 
which  was  perfectly  developed,  appeared  not  to  have  suffered  the  least 
during  its  gest|ition." 

Here,  then,  gentlemen,  you  have  a  case  in  which  the  double  sound  of 
the  foetal  heart  was  discovered  one  hundred  days,  or,  three  months  and 
ten  days  after  the  fecundation  had  taken  place;  and  in  which  the  preg- 
nancy continued  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  days  after  these  foetal 
sounds  were  detected  by  Dr.  De  Paul;  giving  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  days  for  the  duration  of  the  gestation,  assuming  that  the  fecunda- 
tion took  place  upon  the  20th  of  April,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  days,  assuming  that  it  took  place  upon  the  17th  of  the  month. 
It  is  clear  that,  in  this  case,  it  might  have  taken  place  on  the  17th,  18th, 
19th,  or  20th. 

With  regard  to  hearing  the  double  sound  of  the  foetal  heart  in  auscul- 
tation of  the  uterus,  though  we  may  feel  some  surprise  at  the  early  de- 
tection of  it  in  these  cases,  we  cannot  refuse  to  admit  the  exactness  of 
the  diagnosis,  inasmuch  as  in  both  the  cases  we  have  statements  of  the 
rate  of  the  mother's  pulse.  I  examined  this  day,  by  auscultation,  the 
uterine  region  of  a  young  lady  supposed  to  be  three  months  gone  with 
child;  she  has  been  very  much  reduced  by  a  severe  attack  of  the  vomit- 
ing of  pregnancy,  accompanied  with  a  hectical  state  of  the  circulation. 
There  is  nowhere  to  be  discovered  the  least  sign  of  the  bruit  de  souffle, 
but  a  rapid  double  sound,  coinciding  with  the  double  sounds  of  the  heart, 
is  heard  whenever  the  ear  is  placed  over  the  uterus ;  but  these  double 
sounds  are  those  of  the  maternal  heart,  and  not  of  the  foetal  heart,  for 
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they  are  perfectly  coincident  with  her  pnlsations — but  for  this  coinci- 
dence the  diagnostic  wonld  be  erroneous. 

I  relate  these  cases  as  encouraging  you  to  hope  to  be  able  in  the 
course  of  your  practice  to  discover  these  proofs  of  pregnancy  as  early 
as  they  hare  been  detected  by  Dr.  De  Paul ;  yet  I  beg  you  to  believe, 
that  such  an  early  discovery  is  more  likely  to  be  owing  to  a  fortunate 
accident  than  to  any  general  facility  to  be  met  with,  and  on  which  you 
might  rely  in  expectation  of  being  able  to  make  so  early  a  detection. 

Dr.  Evory  Kennedy,  author  of  Observations  an  Obstetrical  Auscnlta- 
tionf  etc.,  Dublin,  1883,  lately  master  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital, 
says,  at  page  101  of  his  work :  "  Although  we  have,  in  a  few  cases, 
detected  this  sound  even  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  it  will 
not,  in  the  majority,  be  possible  until  a  later  period ;  and  in  those  cases 
where  it  can  be  detected  about  this  time,  it  is  sometimes  so  delicate 
and  feeble  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  the  individual  exploring  to  have 
an  ear  well  trained  to  stethoscopic  sounds.  In  general,  therefore,  we 
look  upon  this  phenomenon  as  not  to  be  detected  until  after  the  period 
of  quickening,  when  the  uterus  has  risen  out  of  the  pelvis,  and  allows 
of  our  coming  more  immediately  in  contact  with  the  part  of  it  in  which 
the  embryo  is  contained." 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  practiced  obstetrical  auscul- 
tators  now  living.  I  beg  you  to  remember  this  opinion,  expressed  by 
Dr.  Kennedy ;  so  that,  when  you  come  to  make  this  obstetrical  auscul- 
tation, you  may  feel  no  embarrassment,  and  exhibit  none  when  you 
fail  to  detect  the  sound  in  those  stages  of  gestation  in  which  the  sound 
cannot  possibly  be  perceived.  When  the  child  has  acquired  a  degree 
of  development  sufficient  not  only  to  render  its  motions  perceptible  to 
the  mother,  but  sufficient  also  to  render  the  sounds  of  its  heart  audible 
in  auscultation,  there  is  little  difficulty ;  and  the  greater  the  progress  of 
the  pregnancy,  the  louder  and  more  distinct  the  sounds ;  so  that,  from 
the  sixth  month  to  the  conclusion  of  the  full  term,  you  will  have  just 
reason  to  expect  to  discover  these  sounds  where  they  really  exist ;  and 
not  only  to  discover  the  sounds  of  the  foetal  heart,  in  cases  of  single 
pregnancy,  but  those  of  two  distinct  hearts  in  cases  of  twins,  the  sounds 
being  heard  in  different  regions  of  the  uterine  globe. 

I  was  going  to  say  again,  that  I  implore  you  never  to  pronounce 
definitively  upon  the  existence  of  a  pregnancy,  unless  you  can  clearly 
make  out  the  sound  of  the  foetal  heart ;  or  unless  you  can  touch  some 
part  of  the  footus  in  a  vaginal  examination ;  for  you  may  be  deceived 
by  supposed  motions,  supposed  resistances,  supposed  dimensions  and 
forms,  ascertained  through  the  abdominal  parietes.  The  two  preceding 
methods,  on  which  I  recommend  you  to  rely,  can  never  deceive  you. 
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How  desirable  is  it  that  a  physiciaii  shall  not  suffer  himself  to  give  an 
erroneous  opinion.  I  assure  you  that  I  think  nothing  could  tempt  me 
to  give  an  opinion  in  such  cases,  except  I  could  deduce  it  from  one  of 
the  two  signs  abore  mentioned.  I  may  be  ready  to  admit  the  extreme 
probability  of  the  existence  of  a  gestation  ;  I  may  not  dissent  from  the 
opinion  of  the  patient  herself;  but  for  my  part,  I  will  not  pronounce 
until  I  shall  know*  This  unalterable  resolution  has  conducted  me 
safely  through  many  difficulties,  nor  has  it  ever  exposed  me,  as  far  as  I 
know,  to  the  least  inconyenienee  or  disappointment. 

The  obstetrical  auscultation,  as  it  is  called,  was  really  discovered  by 
the  distinguished  physician.  Mayor,  of  Gkneva,  though  the  credit  of  it 
is  generally  given  to  M.  de  Kergaradeo.  M.  de  Eergaradec  read  his 
communication  upon  the  subject  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine, 
on  the  26th  of  December,  1821,  since  which  time  great  progress  has 
been  made  as  regards  the  precision  of  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  this 
method  of  diagnosis. 

While  I  am  treating  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that 
the  obstetrical  auscultation  of  the  foetal  heart  is  highly  useful  to  deter- 
mine  questions  as  to  the  life  or  death  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  as  well  as 
questions  relating  to  its  health  and  safety,  and  the  necessity  of  doing, 
or  forbearing  to  do  certain  things  in  the  conduct  of  a  labor,  as  neces- 
sary for  the  conservation  of  the  life  of  the  child. 

The  same  art  of  obstetrical  auscultation  may  be  most  usefully  applied 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  presentation  of  the  foetus ;  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  stethoscope  being  placed  in  a  situation  the  nearest  pos- 
sible to  the  beating  heart,  will  determine  the  place  of  the  heart ;  which, 
being  nearer  the  os  uteri  or  the  fundus  uteri,  will  determine  the  pre- 
sentation. 

I  am  not  writing  a  treatise  upon  midwifery,  but  I  can  very  readily 
conceive  that  the  general  practitioner  who  undertakes  to  treat  the  dis- 
eases of  females,  irrespective  of  their  lying-in  management,  might  have 
frequent  occasion  to  examine  the  health,  condition,  and  the  presentation 
of  the  foetus  in  utero ;  wherefore,  I  have  proffered  you  these  remarks. 

There  is  a  sound  to  be  discovered  by  obstetrical  auscultation,  which  is 
called  the  placental  souffle,  the  uterine  souffle,  or  bruit  de  souffle  uterin, 
as  Dr.  De  Paul  prefers  it  should  be  called.  This  is  a  sound  which 
you  hear  with  your  stethoscope,  or  ear,  applied  over  the  globe  of  the 
uterus,  in  pregnant  women.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  sound  that  is  heard, 
provided  the  ear  or  the  stethoscope  be  applied  upon  that  part  of  the 
uterine  globe  immediately  under  which  the  cause  of  the  sound  exists ; 
for  it  does  not  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  uterus,  being  mostly  to  be  heard 
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npon  the  sides,  and  also  in  the  immediate  yicinity  of  the  placental 
attachment. 

It  is  a  blowing  sound,  and  it  often  sounds  like  the  rush  of  air  issuing 
from  the  nozzle  of  a  bellows  when  one  is  blowing  the  fire.  Sometimes 
it  is  musical,  i^nd  resembles  very  nearly  the  note  of  a  dove  cooing  at 
some  distance  from  the  ear.  It  is  in  some  instances  like  a  faint  breath* 
ing,  and  in  others  like  a  loud  snore.  It  is  unattended  with  any  shock 
or  suddenness.  While  you  listen  to  it,  and  hear  it  with  the  utmost  dis- 
tinctness, it  often  ceases  to  be  heard,  and  then  recommences,  although, 
in  the  mean  time,  you  have  not  removed  the  stethoscope  from  the  spot 
where  you  heard  it,  and  where  you  have  continued  to  listen.  It  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  its  vessels,  and  is  attributed 
to  the  escape  of  the  blood  from  a  narrower  into  a  wider  channel.  For 
example,  if  the  posterior  lateral  surface  of  the  uterus  should  press 
heavily  upon  the  primitive  iliac,  the  external  iliac,  or  the  internal  iliac 
vessels,  so  as  to  lessen,  at  the  point  of  contact,  the  caliber  of  the  tube, 
the  fluid  issuing  into  the  uncompressed  portion  would  probably  occa- 
sion the  sound  of  the  placental  souffle ;  just  as  the  blood,  issuing  from 
the  cylindrical  portion  of  an  artery,  into  an  aneurismal  dilatation  of  the 
same  tube,  gives  out  the  aneurismal  sound. 

Some  authors  have  supposed  that  the  sound  is  occasioned  by  the  rush 
of  blood  into  the  great  sinuses  and  veins  of  the  uterus;  or  that  it  is  oc* 
casioned  by  the  rush  of  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  uterus  into  the  so- 
called  cells  of  the  placenta ;  and  a  variety  of  explanations,  that  have 
been  offered  for  it ;  but  nothing  appears  to  me  more  clear  than  the  one 
which  I  have  presented  to  you  above. 

Dr.  De  Paul,  whom  I  am  willing  to  take  as  authority  upon  this  point, 
thinks  it  is  probable  that  the  bruit  de  souffle  exists  for  some  time  before 
it  can  be  distinguished.  I  will  allow  myself  in  the  criticism,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  say  that  the  supposed  causes  of  the  bruit  de  souffle 
exist  earlier  than  the  bruit  de  souffle  itself ;  for  a  sound  that  cannot  be 
heard  is  not  a  sound. 

M.  Eergaradec  mentions  a  case,  at  page  276,  in  whioh  he  heard  the 
bruit  de  souffle  on  the  eighteenth  day. 

M.  Orfila  refuses  to  regard  this  sound  as  a  certain  sign  of  preg- 
nancy. 

Dr.  De  Paul,  at  p.  206,  says :  "  For  my  part,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
make  the  declaration,  that  the  uterine  souffle  is  not  a  certain  sign  of 
pregnancy.''  M.  Jacquemier,  of  Paris,  and  M.  Stoltz,  of  Strasburg,  do 
not  regard  the  bruit  de  souffle  as  a  sign  of  pregnancy. 

Tou  will  find  in  the  course  of  your  surgical  studies,  that  tumors  in 
the  abdomen,  from  their  pressure  upon  the  great  vessels,  which  pressure 
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intemipts  in  a  partial  manner  the  coarse  of  the  blood  at  the  points 
compressed,  produce  sounds  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  bruit  de 
souffle  ut^rin.  Neither  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  the  empty  uterus,  after 
labor,  in  many  cases,  yields  the  same  sound.  Now  if  this  representa* 
tion  be  just  and  true,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  so,  what  real  value  will  yon 
attach  to  the  existence  of  this  sound  in  any  case  of  obstetric  ausculta- 
tion ?  It  can  have  none  at  all ;  since  it  neither  clearly  proves  the 
presence  of  the  child,  nor  its  life,  nor  its  death.  With  these  remarks, 
I  shall  trouble  you  no  further  with  the  placental  souffle,  which  I  advise 
you  to  entirely  dismiss  from  the  category  of  the  signs  of  pregnancy. 

As  pregnancy  advances,  the  uterus  becomes  constantly  augmented  in 
sixe.  In  those  primipara  women  in  whom  the  abdominal  muscles  and 
tegumentary  tissues  have  never  before  been  weakened  by  the  distension 
attending  the  gravid  condition,  the  globe  of  the  uterus  is  strongly  re- 
sisted by  those  muscles  and  tissues  in  its  ascent  into  the  abdomen. 
This  resistance  presses  it  against  the  firm  solid  back  part  of  the  cavity. 
For  the  most  part,  the  uterus  is  in  a  flaccid  condition,  growing  hourly, 
daily,  weekly  larger  under  the  compulsion  exercised  by  the  developing 
ovum ;  yet  it  is  true  that,  from  the  beginning  of  pregnancy  to  its  end, 
the  contractility  of  the  uterus  is  frequently  exerted  at  uncertain  inter* 
▼als,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  as  temporarily  to  condense  and  harden 
its  fleshy  textures.  When  so  condensed,  the  hand  applied  on  the  ex* 
terior  of  the  abdomen  meets  with  a  firm  solid  ball,  incompressible  during 
the  contraction,  its  outline  clearly  definable  by  passing  the  hand  over 
it,  and  disappearing  after  from  ten  to  thirty  seconds,  upon  restoration 
of  the  flaccidity  of  the  tissue.  But,  when  the  uterus  is  thoroughly 
flaccid,  it  is  impossible  to  define  its  outline  through  the  integuments,  the 
whole  belly  presenting  the  ap*pearance  of  a  uniform,  soft,  compressible, 
fluctuating  tumor. 

During  these  oft-repeated  contractions  of  the  uterus,  and  probably 
even  while  not  in  a  state  of  condensation,  the  organ  presses  more  or 
less  heavily  against  the  arteries  and  veins,  as  well  as  on  the  ab- 
sorbent branches  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  also  upon  the  sides  of 
the  pelvis,  just  above  the  brim.  This  compression  of  the  absorbents, 
and  of  the  veins,  temporarily  interrupts  the  free  course  of  the  lymph 
and  the  venous  blood  in  their  ascent  towards  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body,  and  causes  the  feet  to  swell.  A  strong  pressure  could  not  fail, 
in  like  manner,  to  contravene  the  freedom  of  the  fiow  of  blood,  in  its 
downward  coarse,  throagh  the  arteries ;  for  the  pressure  of  the  uterus 
produces  an  effect  like  that  of  a  tourniquet-pad,  though  in  a  very  slight 
degree.  For  the  most  part,  you  may  venture  to  say  that  the  swelling 
of  the  feet  is  not  to  be  looked  for  until  after  the  sixth  month  of 
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pregnancy.  Tet  I  hare  met  with  frightfal  cases  d  infiltration  as 
early  as  the  sixth  months  and  even  earlier  than  that.  In  December, 
1847,  a  lady  twenty-two  years  old,  of  a  fine  robust  conBtitution,  was 
fire  months  gone  with  child*  On  Friday  and  Saturday,  her  face  was 
so  much  bloated  as  to  change  her  physiognomy  completely ;  her  feet 
were  infiltrated  and  her  hands  quite  swelled,  and  she  had  a  distress- 
ing headache.  On  Sunday,  she  could  not  go  to  church,  though  her 
husband  was  the  preacher,  on  account  of  the  headache.  On  Monday, 
she  had  great  pain  in  the  head.  On  Tuesday,  still  suifering  with 
headache,  and  affected  with  great  infiltration  of  the  legs,  she  rode  to 
town,  twenty-five  miles,  in  a  temperature  of  20®  Fahr.  in  a  carriage 
open  in  front.  At  eleven,  P.  M.,  she  had  a  puerperal  convulsion, 
and  in  twenty  succeeding  hours  eleven  other  attacks  of  eclampsia; 
during  seven  of  which  hours  she  was  absolutely  comatose.  She 
recovered  her  senses,  and  two  days  afterwards  miscarried,  and  then 
recovered  well.  If  she  had  been  bled  on  the  Friday,  she  would  not 
have  been  ill  on  Sunday.  In  a  subsequent  pregnancy,  she  lost  her 
life  from  convulsion. 

The  frequent  interruption  to  the  ascent  of  the  lymph  and  the  deten- 
tion of  the  blood  is  necessarily  followed,  at  first,  by  an  increase  of  the 
halitus  in  the  cells  of  the  cellular  tela,  depending  on  some  diminution 
in  the  power  of  the  absorbents,  which  should  carry  it  away ;  hence,  by 
slow  degrees,  there  is  formed  a  collection  of  serous  fluid  in  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  lower  extremities,  which  is  manifested  by  an  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  ankle  and  foot,  and  which  gives  the  lady  a  disposition  to 
go  about  slipshod,  or  to  take  a  larger  pair  of  shoes.  As  the  swelling 
increases,  it  becomes  oedema.  If  the  cause  continue  to  act  with  a  cer* 
tsun  degree  of  intensity,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  legs  and  thighs  be- 
coming thoroughly  distended  with  fluid,  they  pit  upon  pressure,  are 
incommodious  from  the  weight,  and  not  unfrequently  painful  from  the 
distension.  If  the  action  of  the  absorbents  is  still  more  greatly  con- 
travened by  the  pressure  of  the  uterus,  the  amount  of  the  halitus  pro- 
duced must  be  pari  passHy  increased;  and,  as  the  infiltration  goes  on, 
the  fluid  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  passes  into  the  cellular  tela  on 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  where  it  infiltrates  everything.  It  rises  to  the 
throat,  which  is  enormously  distended  ;  it  fills  the  arms,  and  bloats  the 
face  ;  so  that  the  woman  is,  at  last,  afflicted  with  an  enormous  anasarca, 
which  is  the  result  of  no  disease,  but  dependent  simply  upon  the  acci- 
dental interruption  to  the  action  of  the  vector  trunks  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. It  is  probable  that  you  will  meet  with  some  cases  of  this 
kind,  which  will  fill  you  with  surprise  on  account  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  infiltration* 
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As  I  hftve  already  spoken  upon  the  sabject  of  infiltration  in  mj  fifth 
letter,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessarj  to  enter  here  into  any  considerable 
discussion  on  the  subject ;  my  principal  design  and  desire  in  the  present 
mention  of  the  topic  being  to  make  you  dearly  understand  that  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  an  anasarca  arising  from  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  constitution,  and  an  anasarca  more  properly  to  be  denominated 
oedema  gravidarum,  or  infiltration,  which,  taking  its  commencement 
in  the  lower  extremities,  depends  solely  upon  accidental  pressure  of  the 
gravid  uterus  upon  vessels,  and  vanishes,  like  snow  before  the  sun,  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  is  taken  ofil  It  vanishes,  I  say,  like  snow  before 
the  sun,  sometimes  under  greatly  augmented  discharges  from  the  kid- 
neys, and  sometimes  without  any  perceptibly  increased  diuresis.  A 
great  diuresis  would  not  be  necessary,  provided  the  cause  of  its  pro- 
duction were  entirely  withdrawn ;  for  the  production  having  entirely 
surceased,  the  power  of  elimination  exercised  at  the  ordinary  rata 
might  be  expected  soon  to  remove  every  excess.  It  is  hardly  worth 
your  while,  under  these  views,  to  trouble  your  patient,  and  compromise 
the  health  of  her  stomach  and  bowels  by  the  administration  of  drugs ; 
for  she  is  not  sick,  nor  will  your  drugs  have  any  other  effect  than  to 
make  her  sick.  She  does  not  want  a  drug ;  she  only  requires  that  the 
pressure  of  the  uterus  should  be  taken  off.  The  infiltration  was  an 
sccidental  result ;  the  cause  being  removed,  the  effect  is  likewise  re- 
moved.   Don't  give  her  physic  for  her  accident ! 

Pregnant  women  have  a  great  tend^cy  to  become  constipated  and 
to  overload  the  colon  with  unknown  and  unsuspected  accumulations  of 
atercoraoeous  matter.  Such  accumulations  add  to  the  power  of  the 
pressure  already  too  great ;  and  common  sense  dictates  that  they  should 
be  obviated  or  removed.  Let  the  woman  keep  her  bowels  in  a  soluble 
state :  give  her  two  or  three  rhubarb  pills  twice  or  three  times  a  week ; 
but  this  is  not  so  good  treatment  as  to  let  her  take  a  couple  of  Lady 
Webster's  pills  immediately  after  her  dinner,  when  the  stomach  is  full 
of  food. 

But  this  is  physic,  and  you  can  give  her  a  pleasanter  remedy  than 
this.  Let  her  infuse  half  an  ounce  of  senna  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
for  two  hours ;  let  her  strain  the  liquor  over  a  pound  of  prunes  in  a 
aaucepan,  adding  to  the  mixture  a  handful  of  loaf  sugar;  let  the  prunes 
8tew  until  they  become  well  cooked,  soft,  and  pulpy ;  after  which,  they 
may  be  poured  into  a  bowl  or  jar  for  use.  Now,  a  prune  cooked  in  th^ 
way  tastes  as  pleasantly  as  if  it  had  been  cooked  in  spring  water ;  it 
will  amuse  her  to  eat  six  or  eight  of  them  per  diem ;  they  will  keep  her 
bowels  open  without  griping  or  purging,  and  assist  very  materially  in 
obviating  the  tendency  to  an  increase  of  her  oedema  gravidarum. 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  in  case  of  pressure  exercised  by  the  womb,  the 
veins  and  absorbents,  being  the  weaker  vessels,  suffer  a  greater  degree 
of  compression  than  the  artery,  which  is  endowed  with  an  elastic  ooai 
for  the  tube  through  which  the  blood  is  impelled  by  the  energy  of  the 
heart's  contraction.  The  blood  of  the  femoral  vessels  and  of  the 
popliteal  may  reach  their  distal  extremities  with  a  momentum  so  great, 
that,  favored  by  the  diminished  power  of  the  veins  and  the  abeorbenta, 
it  rapidly  increases  the  effusion  and  the  infiltration.  Hence,  where  a 
primipara  woman  has  cause  to  complain  of  the  infiltration  of  the  lower 
extremities,  and  the  arterial  pulse  exhibits  a  strength  and  momentum 
above  the  par  of  healthy  action,  it  is  highly  reasonable,  and  sensibly 
conducive  to  her  comfort  and  safety,  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  blood's 
motion  by  opening  a  vein  in  the  arm  ;  and  this  offers  you  an  intellipble 
rationale  of  the  common  method,  which  is  to  bleed  a  woman  whose  legs 
are  too  much  swollen. 

I  repeat  that  I  am  not  writing  a  treatise  upon  midwifery ;  and  that 
though  you  may  not  become  obstetricians,  yet,  as  physicians,  you  will 
often  have  charge  of  the  health  of  pregnant  women. 

You  have  just  considered  the  hindering  effect  of  pressure  upon  blood 
returning  from  the  extremities ;  I  pray  you  now  to  ponder  upon  the 
effect  which  the  same  pressure  would  have  in  diminishing  the  flow  of 
blood  along  the  arteries  below  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  and  the 
inevitable  byperaemia  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  trunk  and  the  members^ 
coincident  with  such  diminished  flow  downwards. 

If  your  patient,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy,  wakes  in  the 
morning  with  her  face  bloated,  her  hands  and  wrists  so  swollen  that  she 
can  with  difficulty  flex  and  extend  the  fingers,  and  this  accompanied 
with  pricking  sensations  affecting  the  arm,  as  though  the  member  had 
been  asleep ;  with  sickness,  pain  in  the  head,  or  vertigo ;  you  would  al 
once  refer  such  phenomena  to  their  true  cause,  whichMS  the  polyssmic  state 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  and  limbs.  In  the  progress  of  the  day, 
as  she  sits  up  and  moves  about  upon  her  feet,  the  encephalic  hyperaemia 
ceases,  only  to  return  upon  taking  the  horizontal  posture,  and  so,  mani- 
fests itself  again  on  the  following  morning,  and  so  on  from  day  to  day. 
Such  a  woman  ouqht  to  bb  blbd,  because,  if  this  hypersemic  condition 
be  allowed  to  be  renewed  from  day  to  day,  for  weeks  in  succession,  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  will  become  habitually  surcharged,  exposing  her  to 
no  little  risk  of  apoplexy  during  her  pregnancy,  and  greatly  aggravat- 
ing her  liability  to  eclampsia  at  a  time  when,  to  the  habitual  hyperseuii% 
she  comes  to  superadd  the  dangerous  congestion  that  coincides  with  the 
excitement  and  the  efforts  of  a  first,  hard,  long,  laborious  labor.  I 
shall  now  dismiss  the  subject  of  oedema  gravidarum,  satisfied  that  I  have 
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Imid  b^ore  yon  all  the  explanations  relative  to  it  which  seem  to  me 
proper  in  this  place. 

The  duration  of  a  haman  pregnancy  may  be  stated  at  two  hundred 
and  eighty  days,  so  that,  if  you  have  occasion  to  calculate  for  your 
patient  the  probability  as  to  the  period  of  her  confinement,  you  should 
inquire  concerning  the  date  of  the  disappearance  of  her  last  menstrua. 
It  is  most  probable  that  when  fecundation  takes  place,  it  will  take  place 
soon  after  the  disparition — ^within  from  one  to  four  or  five  days ;  more 
likely  on  the  first  than  on  the  fifth.  The  Jewish  women,  as  I  men* 
tioned  in  a  former  letter,  do  not  return  to  the  husband's  bed  until  eight 
days  after  the  disparition,  and  yet  they  conceive  and  bear  children; 
which  is  a  proof  that  the  deposited  ovulum  still  preserves  its  vitality  at 
that  late  period — ^and  possibly  as  late  as  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  day. 
Hence,  a  Jewish  woman,  who  is  going  to  make  her  computation  for 
two  huiidred  and  eighty  days,  would  begin  on  the  ninth  day  after  her 
last  menstruation  ceased.  Some  persons  do  always  allow  eight  days 
to  elapse  before  they  commence  the  computation,  and  then  add  two 
hundred  and  eighty.  But  for  more  than  thirty  years  that  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  making  the  computation,  commencing  from  immediately 
after  the  recovery,  and  allowing  two  hundred  and  eighty  days,  I  have 
had  no  reason  to  change  the  method.  Professor  Ksegele  always  adds  the 
eight  days.  Mr.  G.,  a  German  Jew,  informed  me  that  his  brother's 
wife — who  observed  the  law — ^had  twenty-seven  children.  She  never 
gave  suck. 

The  same  causes  which  produce  the  distressing  infiltrations  of  which 
I  have  been  treating,  act  on  multitudes  of  women  with  such  intensity 
as  to  establish  for  life  a  varicose  condition  of  the  veins  of  the  lower 
extremities.  I  don't  think  that  you  will  meet  with  a  great  many  women 
who  have  repeatedly  gone  through  the  uterine  gestation,  in  whom  some 
of  the  veins  of  the  lower  limbs  have  not  become  permanently  varicose ; 
that  is  to  say,  enlarged,  distended,  tortuous,  causing  the  appearance  of 
dark  venous  stains  in  the  tractus  of  the  vessels.  While  not  pregnant, 
and  not  sustaining  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  womb  upon  the  vessels 
within  the  pelvis,  these  varices,  although  they  exist,  are  not  always 
troublesome ;  but  upon  the  re-establishment  of  the  state  of  gestation, 
the  interruption  of  the  flow  of  blood  exists  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render 
them  highly  inconvenient  and  even  painful. 

In  proportion  as  a  female  approaches  the  term  of  her  gestation,  such 
a  condition  of  the  veins  of  her  extremities  become  hourly  more  worthy 
of  regard  and  attention ;  for  it  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  allow  the 
disorder  to  go  beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  overpassing  of  which  exposes 
the  vessels  to  attacks  of  inflammation,  which  constitutes  phlebitis.    I 
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have  seen  samples  of  frightAil  saphenal  phlebitis  saperTemng  opon  an 
unregarded  varicose  state  of  these  vessels  in  pregnant  women,  and  which 
resulted  in  death  from  pyogenic  fever,  evidently  taking  its  origin  from 
tlie  points  which  I  have  just  indicated.  If  there  be  in  snch  a  woman  a 
condition  warranting  you  to  let  blood,  you  ought  to  do  so  in  fulfilment 
of  a  clear  indication.  Such  a  woman  should  be  conscientiously  in* 
structed  and  warned  against  the  danger  to  which  she  would  be  exposed 
by  being  long  in  a  standing  position,  and  she  should  be  earnestly  ad* 
vised  to  observe  a  recumbent  posture,  not  only  during  the  night,  but 
frequently  during  the  daytime,  with  a  view  to  allow  the  over-diatension 
of  the  vessels  to  have  some  intermission. 

Inasmuch  as,  under  these  circumstances,  the  texture  of  the  vein  may 
be  considered  to  have  lost  its  tone,  its  contractility,  its  power  of  resist- 
ing the  lateral  pressure  of  the  blood-column,  you  ought  sedulously  to 
provide  some  succedaneum  for  the  lost  tone,  which  you  can  only  find  in 
what  the  surgeons  call  position,  or  in  the  use  of  a  laced  stocking,  gaiter, 
or  roller  bandage;  by  either  of  which  methods,  the  dangerous  disteasioa 
of  the  tube  is  prevented,  and  the  patient  safely  conducted  to  the  term 
of  her  accouchement;  when,  the  pressure  being  taken  ofi^  she  will  no 
longer  be  subject  to  the  varix  gravide. 

I  shall  close  this  Letter  here,  with  the  expression  of  my  sincere  re- 
spect. C.  D.  M. 


LETTER    XXXIX. 
ANJBMIA   GRAVIDARUM. 

Gentlemen:  There  are  not  a  few  persons  who,  in  the  pregnant 
state,  become  affected  with  seeming  diseases  of  the  heart,  charaeteriaed 
by  irregular  action  of  that  organ,  such  as  palpitation,  great  angmenta- 
tion  of  the  superficies  of  pulsation,  dyspnoea,  orthopnoea,  paleness,  con- 
vulsions, or  sudden  loss  of  sight  and  hearing,  followed  in  the  long  ma 
by  oedema  and  true  anasarca.  I  am  speaking  of  persona  who  seem  to 
labor  under  disease  of  the  heart,  and  I  speak,  bearing  in  mind  a  vivid 
impression  of  divers  cases  that  I  have  had  the  charge  of  in  the  course 
of  my  practice. 

A  pregnant  woman  ought  to  pass  through  the  whole  of  her  gestation 
without  any  feeling  of  disease ;  and  many  women  do,  in  fact,  conceive, 
develop,  and  bear  their  children  without  any  apparent  change  of  their 
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bealth  or  comfort.  I  have  seen  young  women  not  far  from  term,  skip 
up  and  down  stairs  as  if  thej  had  not  been  married,  preserving  all  their 
activity,  agility,  and  appetite ;  their  good  spirits,  their  color,  and  their 
temperature ;  enjoying  food ;  sleeping  and  waking,  as  if  nothing  was 
the  matter  with  them.  Bat  there  are  some  constitutions  on  which  the 
influence  of  pregnancy  is  disastrous  in  the  extreme ;  constitutions  in 
which  the  gestation  seems  to  be  a  direful  effort  of  the  life-forces  that 
they  can  scarcely  carry  out,  which  they  are  often  indeed  unable  to  per- 
fect, and  which,  in  some  instances,  is  perfected  at  the  expense  of  the 
woman's  health  and  life. 

A  woman  who  develops  her  child  requires  an  augmentation  of  her 
hsematosic  power ;  indeed,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  she  requires  an 
augmentation  of  the  haematosic  power  for  the  uses  of  her  own  constitu- 
tion, applying  it  to  the  maintenance  of  her  own  developments  which 
demand  considerable  reinforcements  when  the  life-force  in  exerted  with 
a  preternatural  energy.  The  reaper  in  a  harvest  field  requires  more 
drink  and  more  food  than  the  idler;  the  woman  who  maintains  not  only 
her  own  development,  but  also  furnishes  the  materials  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  chUd,  may,  in  respect  to  her  wants,  be  compared  to  the 
reaper  in  the  harvest  field.  Bat,  an  augmented  development  power  is 
a  power  augmented  at  the  expense  of  the  nervous  constitution  or  matter. 
There  are  some  nervous  constitutions  that  can  furnish  it  without  detri- 
ment, whereas  others  suffer  the  greatest  detriment  in  doing  so. 

If  the  nervous  system  becomes  affected  by  these  efforts,  it  may  show 
the  affection  in  some  diminution  of  its  power,  and  the  diminution  of  its 
power  will  be  most  likely  to  manifest  itself  as  to  the  specific  tissues 
that  are  moat  immediately  subservient  to  the  supererogatory  demands  of 
the  gestation.  Inasmuch  as  all  development  takes  place  at  the  expense 
of  the  blood,  of  which  the  consumption  an4  waste  are  very  great  in  the 
progress  of  a  gestation,  it  is  not,  I  think,  unphilosophical  to  suppose 
that  the  specific  tissue  most  likely  to  suffer  under  these  circumstances, 
is  the  tissue  which,  in  former  letters,  I  have  repeatedly  mentioned  under 
the  title  of  the  endangium  of  Mr.  Burdach,  or  blood-membrane,  as  I 
prefer  to  call  it.  But,  if  the  blood-membrane,  in  consequence  of  exces- 
sive exertion  of  its  faculties,  becomes  weakened,  becomes  diminished  as 
to  functional  force,  then  we  shall  have  an  imperfect  blood.  The  blood 
becomes  imperfect  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  its  solid  constituents 
which  are  diminished  while  the  watery  part  is  abnormally  increased, 
and  that  would  constitute  a  state  of  hydnemia.  But  a  condition  of 
hydrsemia  in  a  constitution  bound  to  carry  on  the  great  operations  of 
gestation,  is  one  likely  to  be  attended  with  faulty  innervation — faulty 
88 
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innervatioD,  not  only  of  the  cerebellar  and  cerebro-spinal  nenres,  bat 
of  the  irhole  ganglionic  nervous  system. 

The  patient  will  in  this  case  become  more  or  less  emaciated,  while  her 
cellular  tissue  is  infiltrating  with  serum  or  halitus,  giving  h^  at  first  the 
appearance  of  an  embonpoint  very  likely  to  deceive  the  incautious  dia- 
gnosticator.  The  increased  proportion  of  water  in  the  blood  will  at 
length  give  to  her  superficies  a  character  of  pallor  or  chlorosis,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  universal  tone  will  extend  even  to  the  heart  itself, 
which  may  become  so  flabby  as  apparently  to  increase  in  raagnitude,  and 
give  rise  to  a  great  increase  of  its  pulsative  superficies  in  auscultation, 
misleading  the  inquirer,  and  causing  him  to  believe  in  the  exbtence  of 
a  disease  of  the  heart,  whereas  the  disease  is  essentially  an  anaemia,  or 
an  endangial  malady  only.  These  are  most  distressing  cases;  they 
generally  become  aggravated  in  proportion  to  the  advances  of  the  preg- 
nancy ;  and  not  unfrequently  allow  of  such  extensive  dropsical  infiltra- 
tions, not  only  of  the  cellular  tissues,  but  even  of  the  serous  cavities, 
particularly  the  thorax,  as  to  bring  the  patient's  life  into  the  extremest 
peril.  Yet  these  maladies  are  not  diseases  of  the  heart ;  they  are  sam- 
ples of  anaemia,  from  which,  often,  the  patient  recovers  with  surprising 
rapidity,  when  the  cause — videlicet,  the  gestation — ^has  been  brought  to 
its  term  by  the  birth  of  the  child. 

In  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  I  mean  vast  dilatation  of  its 
cavities,  there  is,  in  general,  little  reason  to  expect  a  ri^id  recovery,  or 
perhaps  a  recovery  under  any  circumstances.  But  the  anasmical  dilata- 
tion, or,  if  you  permit  me  to  use  the  term,  the  anaemical  laxity  of  the 
heart's  fibre,  might  well,  and  in  fact  does,  for  the  most  part,  disappear 
under  an  appropriate  treatment,  when  its  provoking  cause,  to  wit,  the 
anaemia,  has  been  removed^  I  am  very  desirous  that  you  should  give 
attention  to  this  theory  of  the  case,  and  that  you  should  endeavor,  when- 
ever you  shall  come  to  take  charge  of  a  pregnant  woman  affected  with 
disease  of  the  heart,  to  make  a  careful  discrimination  between  the  incu- 
rable organic  lesions  of  that  important  organ,  and  the  modifications  of 
its  density  and  contractility,  that  may  be  superinduced  by  a  too  feeble 
innervation  of  its  tissues. 

The  most  extravagant  deviations  in  the  heart's  action  that  can  be 
produced  by  the  anaemical  state  are  commonly  found  to  be  lessened 
and  even  to  disappear  wholly,  when  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  recum- 
bent posture,  and  has  had  time  enough  to  allow  the  accidental  hurry 
and  excitement  which  have  been  produced  by  exertion,  motion,  or  emo- 
tion, to  subside,  and  the  rate  of  all  the  functional  forces  to  come  down 
to  a  condition  conformable  to  the  wants  of  the  econonQ^  when  in  a  state 
of  profound  repose.     The  anaemical  disorder  of  the  heart,  under  the  sup- 
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posed  condition  of  perfect  repose,  disappears  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  it 
can  be  manifested  by  the  respiration  or  by  the  circulation.  This  is 
not  the  case  in  the  tme  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  where,  though  the 
derangements  of  the  heart's  action,  aggravated  by  exertion,  are  fright- 
ful, indeed,  yet  they  do  not  wholly  disappear  eyen  in  a  state  of  the 
most  profound  rest,  but  leave  their  physical  signs  so  plainly  discernible 
to  the  practised  inquirer  that  he  cannot  be  misled  by  them.  The  hy- 
pertrophic throb  of  a  thickened  ventricle,  and  the  feeble  imperfect 
action  of  a  coincidently  dilated  auricle,  can  be  detected  by  the  ear, 
even  after  a  long  night's  sleep.  But  the  irregular,  disordered,  anoma- 
lous, feeble  beat  of  the  anaemic  heart,  often  gives  place  to  a  perfect 
rhythm,  iinpulse,  and  superficies,  after  such  a  repose  has  been  had. 

I  am  very  desirous  that  you  should  make  a  careful  discrimination  in 
the  cases  supposed,  and  that  you  should  not  mistake  the  sudden  but 
feeble  impulse  of  the  aniemical  heart  for  the  stem,  resolute,  and  dan- 
gerous injective  force  of  the  hypertrophied  ventricle.  In  the  one,  you 
will  be  prompted  to  use  the  lancet  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  exces- 
sive general  momentum  of  the  arterial  pulse ;  in  the  other,  you  would 
prescribe  absolute  recumbent  rest  to  save  the  constitution  from  the 
effects  of  the  disordered  and  convulsive  beat  which  follows  every  effort. 
Yon  would  direct  a  nutritious  and  light  diet,  you  would  give  wine  and 
iron,  you  would  direct  well-ventilated  rooms,  you  would  prescribe  the 
use  of  moderate  anodynes  and  antispasmodics,  to  blunt  the  exaggerated 
sensibilities  of  a  debilitated  constitution ;  and  in  so  doing,  you  would 
conduct  the  patient  wisely,  if  not  safely,  to  the  term  of  her  utero-ges- 
tation,  which,  being  completed,  and  the  cause  being  removed,  they  leave 
yon  afterwards  nothing  to  do  but  to  contend  against  the  pathological 
causes  of  the  simplest  anasmia. 

But  so  much  has  already  been  said  in  these  letters  upon  that  subject, 
that  I  shall  not  offer  any  further  observations  here ;  and  I  refer  you  to 
those  letters,  in  the  confident  belief  that  the  pathological  principles 
there  explained  are  founded  in  sober  views  of  important  practical  truths. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  anssmical  cases,  you  will  meet  with  pre- 
judices against  the  employment  of  ferruginous  articles ;  for  the  public 
in  general,  who  believe  that  iron  is  endowed  with  what  are  called  forcing 
properties^  as  regards  the  menstrua,  are  timorous  as  to  the  use  of  such 
therapeutical  agents  during  gestation.  They  suppose  that  forcing 
articles  have  the  power  to  produce  abortion  or  premature  labor,  because 
they  thoroughly  believe  that  such  forcing  articles  are  capable  of  bring- 
ing on  menstruation,  in  season  or  out  of  season.  To  you  who  have 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  periodical  ovulation  and  deposit,  I  need 
not  say  that  the  chalybeates  have  no  such  forcing  pow»  as  is  supposed, 
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and  that  the  use  of  them  daring  geatatlon  is  not  less  prudent  and  safe 
than  that  of  any  other  tonic  medicine  whatever ;  and  I  have  not  the 
least  misgiving  as  to  the  propriety  and  safety  of  employing  them  for 
the  cure  of  these  endangial  maladies  in  women  pregnant,  whether  in 
the  early  or  in  the  advanced  stages  of  gestation. 

I  attended  here  a  few  years  since  a  young  woman  daring  the  latter 
half  of  her  utero-gestation,  and  during  the  labor  in  which  it  terminated 
— a  case  which  was  put  in  my  hands  by  the  advioe  of  her  medical  at* 
tendant,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  very  dangerous  onCi  with  whidi  be 
was  not  disposed  to  charge  himself. 

She  presented  all  the  appearances  of  great  dilatation  of  both  the 
'iauricles  and  ventricles  of  the  heart — ^the  impulse  of  which  was  percept- 
ible to  the  right  of  the  middle  of  the  sternum.  The  pulse,  except  when 
she  was  in  a  state  of  recumbent  rest,  was  l^rge,  gaseous,  unsteady,  and 
very  sudden.  The  face  and  the  whole  surface  were  pale  and  flabby; 
the  cornea  was  nearly  uncovered  by  the  upper  palpebra.  The  reepiratioa 
was  troubled,  and  became  on  the  least  motion  or  emotion,  precipitate  and 
difficult.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  month,  the  lower  limbs  became  con- 
siderably  infiltrated,  and  the  power  of  muscular  motion  much  curtailed  in 
consequence  of  its  being  always  attended  with  violent  beating  of  the 
heart,  breathlessness,  and  uneasy  sensations  in  the  head,  as  pain,  ver- 
tigo, noises,  and  dimness  of  sight 

The  progress  of  the  •  pregnancy  was  accompanied  with  aggravation 
of  hU  these  appearances. 

On  different  occasions,  she  had  attempted  to  walk  in  her  house,  and 
had  fallen  on  the  floor  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  Being  hurriedly 
notified  of  such  an  accident,  I  arrived  on  one  of  the  oecasiMS,  at  the 
house,  soon  after  she  was  taken  up  from  the  floor  and  laid  npon  the  bed. 

I  found  her  absolutely  pale,  scarcely  able  to  speak,  and  completely 
blind.  She  knew  my  voice,  and  opened  her  eyes  to  look  at  me  as  I 
spoke :  the  eyes  were  bright,  the  pupils  natural,  but  she  was  wboUy 
without  sight.  She  complained  of  some  degree  of  fulness  of  the  head. 
The  pulse  was  still  agitated.  In  a  short  time,  the  sight  returned  and 
was  perfect  as  before.  I  do  not  recollect  how  many  times  she  actually 
fell  in  this  manner,  and  with  such  following  phenomena,  but  the  acci- 
dent was  repeated  several  times.  In  nearing  the  term,  the  swelling  of 
the  limbe  from  oedema  was  greatly  augmented,  so  as  to  affect  the  thighs, 
and  the  buttocks,  and  labia;  the  pericardium  became  also  the  seat  of 
a  dropsical  effusion,  so  that  a  complete  orthopnosa  soon  dedared  itself. 

My  patient  could  not  lie  down  day  or  night.  If  she  sat  iq>  with  a 
pillow  against  her  back  and  shoulders,  the  oppression  became  so  dread* 
fnl  she  was  obliged  to  throw  them  away ;  but,  requiring  some  support. 
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•he  placed  her  back  against  one  of  the  posts  at  the  foot  of  the  bed : 
leaning  on  the  slender  cylindrical  bedpost,  she  could  find  the  needful 
support  for  rest  without  the  oppression  brought  on  by  pillows  or  cushions. 
Here  she  sat  day  and  night  for  many  days,  with  very  bad  thin  blood, 
which,  of  course,  was  imperfectly  oxygenated,  and  so,  greatly  increased 
the  disorders  of  the  inneryation.  Her  condition  was  truly  deplorable, 
and  it  was  diScult  to  imagine  that  the  heart  could  ever  recover  its 
form,  consistency,  and  power,  should  she  even  escape  death  in  the  im- 
pending conflict  of  labor.  In  fine,  labor  came  on,  and  in  due  time  I 
delivered  her  with  the  forceps,  in  order  to  save  her  from  the  necessity 
of  exerting  any  voluntary  force. 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  she  began  to  sleep  upon  pillows, 
which  she  allowed  to  be  made  up  lower  and  lower ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  month  of  her  lying-in,  it  was  no  longer  a  question  whether  she 
would  recover.  Her  health  soon  became  stronger,  and  now  she  is  in 
^oonsummate  health.  The  heart  presents  no  evidences  of  disease  what- 
ever.   I  have  met  with  several  similar  cases. 

I  look  upon  it  that  all  the  distress  and  the  peril  of  this  young  woman 
proceeded  originally  from  an  endangial  malady,  provoked  into  exagge- 
ration by  the  demands  of  the  gestative  state  on  the  blood-membrane. 
The  whole  scene  was  a  representation  of  the  effects  and  complications 
of  a  simple  ansemia.  Ansemical  girls — girls  who  have  passed  badly 
through  their  puberic  age  and  crisis — are  more  liable  than  others  to  be 
affected  in  the  manner  above  described,  if  they  subsequently  to  marriage 
become  the  subjects  of  pregnancy. 

Women  in  pregnancy  are  liable  to  palpitation  of  the  heart,  especially 
dependent  on  anaemia. 

I  advise  yon,  whenever  you  encounter  the  case  of  a  pregnant  woman 
who  complains  to  you  of  sudden  attacks  of  palpitation  of  the  heart,  to 
inquire  carefully  into  the  causes  of  such  palpitations ;  more  especially 
is  it  your  duty  to  do  so  where  the  attacks  of  palpitation  continue  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  before  the  heart  recovers  its  usual  rhythm. 
A  woman  who,  in  her  gestation,  has  an  attack  of  palpitation  that  lasts 
from  two  to  six  hours,  is  absolutely  in  need  of  good  advice;  for  not- 
withstanding I  have  seen  cases  of  palpitation  lasting  from  morning  to 
night,  and  attended  with  the  most  distressing  sensations,  and  the  most 
complete  disability  of  all  the  organs  of  relation,  yet  the  patient,  upon 
recovering  the  normal  rhythm  of  the  heart,  seemed  to  be  from  that  mo- 
ment perfectly  well,  save  of  a  feeling  of  debility,  and  perhaps  some  pain 
in  the  extremities,  which,  however,  soon  vanished  by  the  aid  of  a  little 
rest.  I  have  seen  the  heart  beating  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty 
times  a  minute  for  ten  consecutive  hours,  and  yet  the  patient  who  had 
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been  in  such  an  apparently  dangerous  situation  has  evinced  no  consider- 
able signs  of  disorder  a  short  time  after  the  cessation  of  the  palpita- 
tion. 

I  confess  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  notwithstanding  the  frequent  ex- 
amples of  perfect  recovery  from  such  extravagant  palpitations,  I  can 
with  difficulty  imagine  that  the  individual  can  be  safe  during  the  exist- 
ence of  them ;  for  the  blood  must  reach  the  organs  with  a  pressure,  and 
with  a  momentum  so  different  from  those  that  attend  a  healthful  state 
of  the  circulation,  that  the  development  force,  one  would  think,  ooold 
not  fail  to  result  in  organic  lesions  in  some  of  them. 

And  truly,  these  wild  irregular  actions  of  the  heart  do,  in  some  of 
these  cases,  give  rise  to  organic  changes,  and  the  heart  itself,  which  is 
the  first  organ  served  by  the  systemic  circulation  through  its  coronary 
vessels,  is  the  one  perhaps  most  likely  to  suffer.  When  it  does  suffer, 
through  its  own  illness  and  imperfect  functional  power,  it  gives  rise  to  a 
patible  state  of  the  brab,  which,  in  consequence  thereof,  determines 
imperfectly  its  innervations  to  the  organisms,  and  so  the  whole  consti- 
tution is  overthrown  and  made  a  wreck. 

What  will  you  do  with  these  palpitations,  supposing  that  they  are  the 
result  of  pure  anssmia  ?  Here  I  pray  you  to  take  into  consideration 
the  case  that  I  proposed  in  a  former  letter,  of  persons  breathing  at  a 
vast  elevation  on  the  side  or  summit  of  a  mountain,  where  the  pressure 
of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  allows  the  column  to  stand  as  low  as 
twenty  or  twenty*five  inches,  not  for  want  of  a  given  number  of  cubic 
inches  of  atmospheric  air,  but  for  want  of  a  given  number  of  cubic 
inches  of  atmospheric  air  of  a  certain  density.  Such  persons,  you  may 
remember,  are  perfectly  at  ease  while  sitting  down  upon  the  snow,  or 
on  a  projecting  point  of  rock ;  their  pulses  beating  naturally,  and  their 
respiratory  act  being  performed  without  any  notable  exaggeration;  but, 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  move,  and  call  upon  their  innervative  powers  (w 
extraordinary  dotations  of  nerve  force,  the  heart  beats  vehemently  and 
irregularly,  the  diaphragm  and  respiratory  muscles  make  the  most  vio- 
lent efforts  to  carry  on  the  respiration  in  the  lungs ;  the  head  aches  and 
becomes  discy,  and  the  traveller,  after  taking  some  twenty  paces,  is  obliged 
to  stop,  and  give  rest  to  his  respiratory  and  circulatory  organs,  in  order 
that  they  may  recover  their  composure  and  gain  time  for  the  generation  of 
an  amount  of  nerve  force  conformable  to  the  wants  of  the  next  succeed- 
ing efforts  in  ascending. 

Now  your  anssmical  patient,  as  I  stated  in  the  letter  alluded  to,  is  in 
precisely  the  same  condition  as  to  the  oxygenating  power,  as  the  travel- 
ler on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  or  Yungfrau ;  and,  if  you  permit  her  to 
continue  to  take  exercise,  or  advise  or  compel  her  to  do  so,  you  act  aa 
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unwisely  as  M.  De  Sanssure  woidd  have  done  had  be  insisted  npon  the 
members  of  his  party  continuing  to  ma(ke  continned  efforts  to  ascend, 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  rest  and  reeoyer  their  powers  of  innervation. 

Continued  exertion  in  an  atmosphere  so  rare  as  tbat^  which  is  found 
at  the  highest  altitude  of  mountains,  is»  perhaps,  impossible ;  but  if  it 
were  possible  to  urge  the  trayeller  onward  without  reat,  he  would  doubt- 
less perish  from  apoplexy  of  the  head,  the  lungs,  or  some  other  apo- 
plectic tissue. 

If  your  patient  then  continues  to  labor  or  to  exercise  under  these 
conditions,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  some  of  the  important 
organs  will  be  compelled  utterly  to  give  way;  whereas  if  you  treat  the 
case  wisely,  there  is  little  danger  of  any  of  the  organs  giving  way,  and 
your  patient  will  go  on  to  the  full  time  of  her  pregnancy,  experiencing, 
perhaps,  occasional  attacks  of  palpitation,  but  recovering  from  them 
well,  and  in  a  condition  to  meet  at  last  the  conflict  of  labor  without 
risk,  and  without  much  suffering. 

When  I  meet  with  a  case  of  palpitation  from  an  ordinary  anaemic  cause, 
I  feel  that  I  shall  not  cure  my  patient,  until  I  cure  her  by  means  of  a 
trained  exercise.  I  expect  my  patient  daily  to  walk  many  mil^,  before 
ber  health  can  be  completely  established;  but  I  do  not  allow  her  to 
begin  the  process  of  training,  until  first  by  a  long  rest,  sometimes  by  a 
rest  of  a  week  or  more  in  bed,  I  have  prevented  her  from  experiencing  the 
abnormal  innervation  of  the  heart,  which  every  imprudent  or  excessive 
attempt  at  exertion  had  not  failed  before  to  bring  upon  her.  Send  such 
a  person  to  walk  rapidly  up  a  stairs,  and  you  will  find  upon  her  return- 
ing that  the  most  violent  disorder  of  the  circulation  has  been  produced 
by  the  effort.  Such  excessive  throbbings  cannot  but  injure  the  texture 
of  the  heart  by  the  experiment.  Judge  for  yourselves  whether,  if  such 
an  experiment  might  be  injurious  when  yon  wish  to  get  the  heut  into 
good  train  in  order  to  begin  your  cure,  you  ought  to  let  the  patient  rest 
in  bed,  as  I  said,  for  a  week  or  more,  and  then,  commencing  carefuUy, 
allow  her  to  test  the  power  of  the  heart  by  walking  on  a  horisontal 
plane  gently  and  slowly.  If  she  can  begin,  she  can  go  on  day  by  day, 
further  and  further. 

During  this  preliminary  rest,  I  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to 
prepare  her  for  the  training  treatment,  by  getting  the  skin  into  a  favor- 
able state,  by  procuring  determination  to  the  surface,  favoring  the 
operation  of  all  the  secretory  organs,  invigorating  a  little  their  tonidtj 
by  nutritious  diet,  by  cordials  and  by  tonics ;  and  then  when  I  begin  to 
allow  her  to  take  exercise,  I  direct  her  to  adjust  the  amount  to  her 
ability,  increasing  little  by  little,  until  I  carry  it  up  to  the  desired  point. 

If  such  a  caution  is  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the  cases  of  pdpita- 
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tton,  even  in  the  anfemia  of  the  Tirgin,  how  much  more  desirable  ie  it 
that  it  should  be  applied  to  the  cases  of  pregnant  women ;  sinee  the 
sequelie  of  the  palpitation  are  so  distressing  whenever  there  are  super* 
added  to  them  the  constitutional  excitement  and  the  disturbance  that 
must  attend  upon  a  violent  or  protracted  labor. 

I  find  thaty  notwithstanding  mj  intention  in  a  former  part  of  this 
lettel*  to  trouble  .you  no  more  with  obseryations  on  the  subject  of 
ansemia,  I  have  not  been  able  to  overcome  the  disposition  I  felt  to  pre 
the  above  explanation.  But  I  hope  70Q  will  accept  the  explanati<« 
now ;  for  the  necessity  of  rest  is  as  applicable  to  the  cases  of  palpitatioii 
derived  from  the  thickening  of  the  valveSi  their  laxity,  their  graoiila- 
tion,  dilatation  of  the  cavity,  hypertrophy,  dilatation  or  weaknees  of 
the  great  vessels,  or  indeed  whatever  direct  causes  of  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  as  it  is  for  those  that  depend  upon  simple,  pure,  unmixed  anssmia. 

In  cases  of  pregnancy,  accompanied  with  palpitation,  and  convulaive^ 
or  rather  what  you  might  prefer  to  call  nervous  action  of  the  heartp 
among  the  very  best  resources  of  the  materia  medica  is  the  digitalis 
purpurea.  This  is  a  pure  narcotic,  which,  by  its  influence  upon  the 
nervous  system,  when  properly  administered,  diminishes  its  exoesaive 
perceptivity,  and  in  doing  so  is  capable  of  lessening  the  manifest  result, 
within  the  organs,  of  that  excessive  perceptivity  which  is  always  accom- 
panied with  exaggerated  action  of  the  reflex  innervation. 

Everybody,  whether  painter  or  poet,  musician,  agriculturist,  or  phy* 
sician,  becomes  more  or  less  a  routintBt;  that  is  to  say,  he  acquires  habits 
in  his  actions ;  whence  it  is,  I  suppose,  that  you  find  some  physidana 
who  never  prescribe  digitalis  except  in  powder ;  others  who  cmfide  ia 
it  only  when  used  as  the  tincture  of  the  plant ;  while  SMne  never  permit 
themselves  to  employ  it  except  prepared  according  to  the  formula  of 
Withering's  infusion.  I  am  in  the  latter  category,  and  I  scarcely  ever 
give  digitalis  unless  in  the  form  of  Withering's  infusi<«,  except  where 
I  give  it  to  young  children,  and  then  I  always  employ  the  tincture.  Im 
the  class  of  patients  of  which  we  have  just  been  spiking,  I  eommoalj 
prescribe,  when  I  think  the  use  is  indicated,  half  an  ounce  of  Wither* 
ing's  infusion  of  foxglove,  which  I  direct  to  be  repeated  once  in  eight 
hours.  But  I  think  it  is  necessary  always  to  add  a  very  dear  and  un- 
derstandable caution  as  to  the  repetition  of  the  doses.  No  physidaa 
ought  to  trust  himself  to  prescribe  such  a  medicbe  unless  he  can  ia 
person,  or  by  means  of  a  confidential  agent,  note  the  progress  of  its 
therapeutical  force  in  bringing  about  the  desired  control  of  the  dreuli^ 
tion.  When  the  pulse  begins  to  fall  in  frequency,  the  administration 
of  the  drug  should  be  either  wholly  suspended,  or  lessened  as  to  the 
doses,  or  as  to  the  periods;  because  the  collapse  which  follows  the  ex* 
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eesaive  action  of  the  medicine,  being  sadden,  is  %  thing  not  to  he  thought 
of  for  a  pregnant  woman,  for  it  is  frightful  enough  for  the  non-gravid. 
^<In  morbis  pectoris,  per  vias  urinse  ducendum  est,"  is  an  ancient 
precept,  and  the  digitalis  purpurea,  perhaps,  of  all  the  articles  in  the 
materia  medica,  is  most  highly  endowed  with  the  diuretic  force,  which 
renders  it  peouliarlj  appropriate  in  the  affection  under  consideration. 

I  need  not  lengthen  this  letter  by  specifying  directions  as  to  the  pre- 
scriptions, and  the  formulse  of  prescriptions,  which  will  be  required  in 
the  course  of  the  treatment.  If  you  be  really  well  founded  in  the  know- 
ledge of  anatomy  and  of  physiology,  you  will  be  able,  in  contemplating 
the  rate  of  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  soto  direct 
your  therapeutical  prescriptions  and  your  hygienical  ordinances  as  to 
correct,  if  possible,  the  local  derangement,  and,  by  removing  them,  ab- 
solve the  nervous  system  from  the  necessity  of  perpetually  perceiving 
these  local  derangements,  and  perpetually  contending  against  them  by 
exciting  what  is  called  reaction. 

There  is  another  distressing  affection  which  accompanies  pregnancy, 
and  about  which  I  am  desirous  to  say  a  few  words.  I  mean  the  incon- 
venience and  pain  resulting  from  a  strain  of  the  pelvic  articulations. 
The  symphysis  pubis  and  the  sacro-iliac  junction  ought  to  be  firm  ;  the 
least  motion  of  the  pieces  of  bone  that  are  bound  together  by  these 
articulations  is  attended  by  a  feeling  of  weakness,  insecurity,  and  pain, 
in  the  highest  degree  annoying..  I  have  seen  a  patient  who  could  not 
take  ten  steps  across  her  chamber  without  producing  a  sensible  motion 
of  the  right  and  left  oss»-pubis ;  so  that,  when  she  would  stand  upon 
her  right  foot,  the  os  pubis  of  the  right  side  would  be  raised  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  indi  above  the  left  one,  and  vice  vend.  But  if  you  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  auricular  symphysis,  you  will  perceive  that  the 
pubis  cannot  become  a  movable  joint  without  involving  more  or  less 
moticMi  in  the  sacro«iliac  junction,  and  that  such  motion  must  give  a 
feeling  of  unsteadiness,  insecurity,  and  debility,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  distressing ;  the  woman  feels  as  if  she  was  going  to  fall  to  the 
ground  between  her  thighs.  Her  inability  is  so  great  that  she  is  obliged 
to  call  for  assistance  to  turn  in  bed,  or  if  not  assisted,  she  first  sits  up 
in  bed  and  then  lies  down  on  the  opposite  side. 

It  is  probable  that  the  perpetual  etrain^  the  weight,  and  the  pres- 
sure occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  gravid  womb  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  superior  strait,  and  the  resistance  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  against  the  distending,  growing  uterus,  all  of  which  force,  it 
must  be  admitted,  is  concentrated  or  expended  upon  the  pelvic  articula- 
tions, may  determine  a  state  of  disease  or  abnormal  vitality  there,  to 
be  followed  by  infiltration  and  relaxation,  or  by  partial  softening  of 
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the  fibrous  material,  the  result  of  which  is  the  articular  relaxation  in 
question. 

It  is  a  Tulgar  opinion  that  the  pelvic  joints  do  naturallj  open  to  gire 
escape  to  the  child  in  labor;  and  among  the  common  people  it  is  by  no 
means  rare  to  find  them  making  use  of  ointments  and  lotions  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  and  softening  the  relaxation  of  the  articulations. 
All  such  attempts  are  both  unnecessary  and  futile.  Whenever  the  re* 
laxation  does  take  place,  it  arises  from  the  causes  which  I  have  just 
stated — causes  that  are,  perhaps,  fortified  by  a  rheumatic  vice  which 
has  fallen  upon  the  parts. 

The  vitality  of  these  low-lived  tissues  is  so  slow  in  its  processes,  that 
a  great  deal  of  time  is  required  to  effect  any  changes  in  their  density ; 
and  I  believe  you  will  make  a  great  mistake,  if,  when  a  woman,  after 
her  child  is  born,  complains  to  you  of  relaxation  of  the  symphysis,  yon 
should  admit,  what  she  will  probably  suppose,  that  the  relaxation  was 
produced  by  the  strain  of  the  labor.  A  labor  shall  scarcely  last  long 
enough  to  effect  such  great  modifications  in  the  life  of  these  half  inor* 
ganic  materials. 

I  have  met  with  a  good  many  examples  of  this  distressing  accident 
in  my  clinical  practice,  some  which  have  been  perfectly  cured  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  weeks,  and  some  which  have  never  recovered,  and 
seem  as  if  they  were  destined  never  to  recover.  The  patient  is  so  dm- 
tressed  that  she  asks  for  a  treatment ;  nay,  she  asks  for  a  cure.  Now 
what  shall  be  the  treatment,  what  shall  be  the  method  of  cure  T  Sop- 
pose  you  had  a  patient  laboring  under  an  inflammation  of  the  hip,  of  the 
knee-joint,  of  the  ankle,  or  of  any  other  articulation,  would  you  not 
treat  it  with  a  splint  ?  And  why  with  a  splint  f  Would  it  not  be  that 
by  means  of  the  splint  you  might  treat  it  by  rest  ?  Now  the  word  reai 
is  the  other  expression  for  the  word  $plinU  An  inflamed  joint,  like  a 
broken  bone,  requires  rest,  as  a  general  rule,  although  it  may  have  more 
exceptions  than  the  case  of  the  broken  bone;  yet  it  has  few  exceptions; 
for  even  in  the  case  of  the  broken  bone  it  might  happen  that  where  a 
false  joint  is  formed,  or  is  about  to  be  formed,  the  motion  might  deter* 
mine  a  cure  by  re-exciting  the  power  of  the  periosteum,  which  is  the 
bone-producing  power. 

I  don't  see  much  use  in  giving  drugs  to  a  woman  who  eompluns  of 
loosened  articulations.  Tou  might,  perhaps,  reasonably  resort  (o  sone 
anti-rheumatic  medication  in  the  cases  which  you  should  deem  depend- 
ent  on  a  rheumatic  vice,  existing  either  as  the  original  cause  of  the 
relaxation,  or  continuing  to  prevent  its  cure,  or  else  as  supervening  in  a 
part  weakened  by  the  causes  before  indicated,  and  in  that  way  inrittng 
an  attack.    Consider  these  points,  and  aot  accordmgly. 
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I  ought  to  hftTO  observed  that  Prof.  Morean,  author  of  the  Traiti 
Pratique  den  Aeeimehementj  at  p.  47,  vol.  Ist  of  his  admirable  irork, 
aMigns  pelvic  relaxation  as  the  cause  of  some  of  the  slow  and  diflBcult 
labors  that  are  occasionally  met  with.  He  says,  the  muscles  that  are 
auxiliary  to  the  uterus,  having  no  longer  a  firm  insertion  on  the  vacillat- 
ing bones  of  the  pelvis,  painfully  affect  the  symphyses  by  their  con- 
traction ;  and  that  the  woman,  restrained  by  fear  of  the  pain  consequent 
upon  the  contraction,  fails  to  bring  into  play  these  accessory  powers : 
so  that  the  uterus,  left  to  the  resources  of  its  own  energy  alone,  frees 
itself  slowly,  and  with  difficulty,  from  the  products  of  conception. 

I  am  about  to  violate  again  a  rule  that  I  had  laid  down  in  the  com- 
position of  these  letters,  which  was,  to  put  in  them  very  few  quotations 
from  authors ;  but  the  disorders  arising  from  the  cause  in  question  are 
in  all  respects  so  interesting  to  the  practitioner  that  I  will  not  resist  the 
temptation  I  feel  to  lay  before  you  a  translation  from  the  same  Prof. 
Moreau's  work,  the  reading  of  which  will  serve  to  throw  an  abundant 
light  upon  the  subject ;  and  as  I  have  not  met  in  my  practice  with  any 
case  so  important,  of  our  disorder,  I  think  I  shall  do  you  a  service  in 
laying  before  you  that  of  the  learned  Professor. 

The  following  are  M.  Moreau's  words :  ^^  Mad.  D.,  of  Paris,  aged 
thirty-three  years,  of  an  apparently  sound  constitution,  had  been  weak 
and  delicate  during  her  childhood,  and  had  also  exhibited  some  signs  of 
rickets,  marked  by  slight  tumefaction  of  the  articular  extremities  of  the 
long  bones.  She  became  regular  at  fourteen  years  and  a  half,  and  then 
grew  rapidly.  From  this  time  up  to  the  period  of  her  marriage,  she 
enjoyed  perfect  health,  saving  that  there  was  always  a  little  weakness 
of  the  ligaments.  She  was  liable  to  slight  sprains,  and  had  very  little 
Strength  in  her  wrists.  She  was  married  at  the  age  of  six-and-twenty 
years,  and  soon  became  pregnant.  The  first  steps  of  this  new  condition 
evinced  nothing  extraordinary.  At  about  the  second  month,  an  excur> 
aion  of  five  leagues  from  Paris,  which  she  made  in  the  course  of  one 
day,  brought  on  a  general  uneasiness,  accompanied  with  sharp  pains, 
that  were  thought  to  threaten  an  abortion.  The  physician  had  her 
bled  in  the  arm,  ordered  her  to  rest,  gave  her  tepid  baths,  and  directed 
a  light  regimen.  The  pains  which  during  the  first  eight  days  had  been 
so  sharp  that  the  patient  while  in  bed  was  incapable  of  the  least  motion, 
became  quieted;  at  least,  so  that  she  could  be  placed  upon  a  sofa.  At 
the  end  of  a  month,  she  tried  to  walk,  but  though  the  attempt  gave 
her  no  pain,  she  could  not  take  a  step  without  finding  herself  ill. 

*^  This  inability  to  walk  continued  for  some  time :  however,  towards 
the  end  of  pregnancy,  the  young  lady  gained  strength,  and  was  able  to 
walk  with  a  little  less  difficulty. 
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'<  Labor  pains  oame  on  in  tbo  night  of  the  16th  of  Oetober,  1880, 
and  had  continued  for  twenty-fonr  hours,  when  the  foroeps  was  employed 
to  assist  the  delivery  of  a  male  ehild^  in  good  health,  whom  the  modier 
in  Tain  attempted  to  suckle. 

^^  During  the  first  fortnight  of  the  lying-in,  she  had  severe  pains  in  the 
hips  and  the  parts  of  generation,  which  were  attributed  to  laoerations 
occasioned  by  the  passage  of  the  child's  head  and  the  use  of  the  for> 
ceps. 

^*  After  this,  she  made  an  attempt  to  get  into  an  easy-chair,  but 
fainted,  and  was  again  put  to  bed. 

*'  At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  the  lady  attempted  to  walk  from  her  bed 
to  the  sofa,  leaning  on  the  shoulders  of  assistants ;  but  at  erery  attempt 
she  had  sharp  pains  in  the  articulations  of  the  pelvis,  and  felt  as  if  her 
body  would  slide  down  between  her  legs. 

*^  Five  months  having  elapsed,  she  went,  by  the  advice  of  her  phyn- 
cian,  to  the  country.  There  her  hips  being  bound  round  by  a  bmndage 
kept  in  place  by  understraps,  she  attempted  to  walk  in  the  garden,  but 
the  attempts  were  always  attended  with  suffering.  Whenever  the  mi> 
derstraps  were  loosened,  she  said  she  had  a  sort  of  burstbg  sensation, 
with  a  desire  to  sit  down,  or  to  lie  down. 

'^  For  ten  months,  she  made  use  of  gelatinous  baths,  baths  of  Barigeo- 
water,  and  saline  or  astringent  injections,  but  without  any  appreciable 
advantage.  A  consultation  was  then  held  between  the  aeooucheur  and 
MM.  Magendie  and  Amussat.  It  was  determined  at  the  consultation 
that  there  was  relaxation  of  the  symphyses  of  the  pelvis,  the  effect  of 
which  was,  that  when  the  patient  was  placed  upon  her  feet  and  left 
to  herself,  she  was  incapable  not  only  of  maintaining  such  position,  or 
of  walking,,  but  also  of  addncting  the  thighs. 

^*  Madame  D.  was  now  ordered  to  wear  a  belt  better  oonstmeted,  and 
stronger  than  the  one  which  she  had  hitherto  used.  This  belt  embraeed 
the  hips,  both  trochanters,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  thighs,  so  as  to 
approximate  them,  and  maintain  the  approximation  with  great  energy. 

''When  supported  in  this  manner,  it  is  certain  that  Madame  D.  could 
begin  to  walk,  not  without  difficulty,  in  her  chamber,  and  sometines  in 
the  street ;  but  she  could  neither  ascend  nor  descend  a  stair ;  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  her,  to  enable  her  to  get  up  four  or  five  steps.  Af- 
ter two  years  of  care,  and  of  a  treatment  in  which  sulphurous,  gelatin- 
ous,  and  aromatic  baths  had  been  employed,  her  health  improved ;  she 
could  walk  better.  At  the  end  of  1882,  she  was  able  to  take  short 
walks,  prolonged  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  five-and-twenty  minutes ; 
still,  however,  she  always  had  pain  on  the  day  following  such  an  efibrt. 

''  In  the  month  of  March,  1838,  she  became  pregnant  again.    In  the 
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eoune  of  the  firat  three  months  there  irms  nothing  peculiar,  except  that' 
ahe  experienced  great  difficnlty  in  walking.  At  the  end  of  three  months, 
her  sufferings  increased ;  at  which  time  I  was  called  in  for  my  opinion 
in  the  case.  In  spite  of  her  snfferings,  and  in  hopes  that  the  open  air 
wonid  give  her  strength,  she  continued  until  the  fifth  month  to  go  to  the 
gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  a  promenade  from  which  she  was  separated 
only  by  the  width  of  a  street. 

'^  Towards  the  end  of  August,  upon  returning  from  a  walk,  she  had 
such  violent  pains  in  the  hips,  thighs,  and  loins,  that  she  was  obliged  to 
keep  first  her  chair,  and  her  sofa,  and  then  her  bed|  for  the  remainder 
of  her  pregnancy. 

'<0n  the  first  of  December,  1888,  at  half-past  four  o'clock  in  the 
Buoming,  after  a  labor  of  a  few  hours,  which  was  neither  tedious  nor 
Tory  painful,  she  gaye  birth,  naturally,  to  a  fine  healthy  boy. 

**  Immediately  after  this  second  accouchement,  Madame  D.  lost  all 
power  of  motion.  In  bestowing  upon  her  the  cares  required  by  her 
condition,  it  was  necessary  to  more  her  legs  one  at  a  time ;  but  the 
fimbs  could  neyer  be  moved  without  causing  pain  so  violent  that  the 
patient  could  not  or  would  not  more,  even  to  satbfy  the  most  imperative 
wants.  She  groaned  incessantly;  cried  out  whenever  she  was  touched ; 
and  if,  in  her  uneasy  sleep,  she  happened  to  change  her  position,  she 
was  immediately  awakened  by  the  pain,  and  unable,  without  assistance, 
to  recover  the  position  she  had  just  quitted.  Still,  there  was  no  fever, 
nor  enlargement  in  the  articulations  of  the  pelvis,  nor  change  in  the 
color  of  the  skin.  The  left  leg  was  weaker  than  the  other.  The  sur- 
hee  of  the  mens  acquired  such  an  extreme  sensibility  that  the  patient 
believed  that  the  hair  had  become  sensible,  because  the  least  touch  or 
the  least  friction  gave  her  pain. 

*'  Narcotic  and  emollient  applications,  without  recourse  to  bleeding ; 
diet,  the  use  of  diuretic  and  sedative  drinks,  and  two  slight  doses  of 
purgative  medicine,  coupled  with  the  most  perfect  immobility,  sufficed 
gradually  to  dissipate  these  sufferings,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  month 
after  her  confinement,  totally  disappeared. 

*'  Nevertheless,  the  movements  of  the  lower  extremities  became  less 
and  less  free.  One  fact  ought  to  be  mentioned,  in  which  the  case  dif- 
fered from  her  former  confinement ;  she  could  not  abduct  her  limbs. 
Whenever  she  wished  to  move  them,  she  was  obliged  to  move  them  both 
together  to  the  same  side ;  to  effect  which,  she  was,  and  still  is,  obliged 
to  flex  the  knees,  by  drawing  up  the  feet  towards  the  pelvis,  and  then 
incline  both  the  limbs  towards  the  right  or  the  left,  as  in  incipient 
paraplegia. 

<*  On  several  occasions,  I  expressed  to  the  family  my  desire  to  be 
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<tt8Bi8ted  by  the  advioe  of  some  of  my  breUiren,  and  efpeeislly  of  those 
who  had  formerly  had  charge  of  the  patient,  and  who  Btill  saw  her 
from  time  to  time. 

*^  Consequently,  at  the  beginning  of  April,  1884, 1  met  MM.  Ma- 
gendie  and  Amussat.  After  an  attentive  examination,  these  gentlemen, 
who  had  observed  the  case  during  the  first  confinement,  ascertained  that 
there  was  an  enormous  increase  of  the  mobility  and  separation  of  the 
symphyses. 

^^  It  was  agreed  at  the  consultation,  that,  as  a  basis  of  treatment, 
the  lady  should  be  sent  to  the  country,  to  a  dry  and  elevated  sitoation, 
where  she  should  be  exposed  upon  her  bed  to  the  influence  of  pure  air 
and  solar  light ;  and  that  she  should  take  saline,  alkaline,  sulphurous 
or  aromatic  baths ;  that  she  should  make  use  of  an  animal  diet,  which 
should  be  tonic  without  being  too  stimulating ;  and  that,  above  all,  she 
should  return  to  the  use  of  a  mode  of  constriction  of  the  pelvis,  which 
should  be  strong,  methodical,  and  permanent. 

**  My  colleague  M.  Amussat,  who  took  charge  of  the  treatment,  and 
gave  the  most  assiduous  attention  to  the  patient,  was  kind  enough  to 
see  that  the  bandage  should  be  prepared  by  a  careful  artist ;  a  sort  of 
mechanical  girdle,  which  should  embrace  the  hips,  taking  as  its  point 
JTappui  the  trochanters ;  the  pressure  to  be  regulated  by  means  of  screws. 
When  the  apparatus  was  applied,  the  patient  could  bear  it  only  for  m 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  although  the  buckles  and  the  screws  were 
not  much  tightened.  The  result  did  not  answer  the  expeetations  that 
had  been  indulged,  for,  as  soon  as  the  machine  was  affiled,  she  was 
attacked  by  slight  fever,  accompanied  with  very  decided  nervous  spasms ; 
symptoms  that  were  reproduced  upon  every  repetition  of  the  ezperi* 
ment.  It  was  necessary  to  give  up  the  means  as  too  energetic,  and  to 
recur  to  the  use  of  the  simple  bandage  furnished  with  bucUes  and  strong 
straps,  which  the  patient  could  tighten  at  will. 

^*  Notwithstanding  the  most  careful  attention — ^in  spite  of  the  per- 
severance with  which  the  above  treatment  has  been  carried  out  for  two 
years ;  in  spite  of  the  employment  of  other  therapeutical  means,  which, 
with  many  other  interesting  details  we  shall  omit  to  mention,  the  lady 
remains  very  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  she  was  in  the  month  of  April, 
1834. 

*^  Having  been  called  to  her  five  or  six  weeks  since,  to  take  care 
of  her  in  a  new  pregnancy,  which  began  at  the  end  of  November,  1835^ 
I  find  her  in  the  following  condition : — 

^^  In  the  course  of  the  two  years  during  which  I  had  lost  sight  of  her, 
she  has  grown  thin ;  the  digestive  functions  are  torpid,  and  often  per- 
formed with  pain ;  the  alvine  and  urinary  excretions  are  velwitary  and 
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easy ;  the  sexual  oif  ans  retain  the  free  ezerciBe  of  their  functions ;  the 
sensibility  of  the  legs  and  thighs  natural,  but  they  have  sensibly  dimi- 
nished in  sise,  are  more  flaccid,  softer,  and  hare  almost  entirely  lost  the 
power  of  motion ;  flexion  and  extension  are  still  difficult ;  it  is  impos- 
sible for  her  to  lift  up  her  limbs,  and  she  cannot  quit  the  horisontal 
posture.  Upon  exploring  the  symphysis  of  the  pubis,  either  internally 
or  externally,  the  bones  are  found  more  separate  than  in  the  ordinary 
condition.  Upon  lifting  up  one  pubis,  and  pushing  the  other  in  the 
opposite  direction,  I  thought  I  could  perceive  a  vacillation  of  the  bones, 
which  the  patient  said  she  also  could  perceive." 

I  have  nowhere  met  with  a  more  interesting  detail  of  the  effects  of 
the  relaxation  of  the  symphysis  of  the  pubis  than  the  one  which  I  have 
now  laid  before  you.  Nor  have  I  seen  one  attended  with  so  total  a  loss 
of  power  as  this  described  by  Prof.  Moreau. 

I  long  bad  charge  of  the  case  of  a  lady,  laboring  under  a  strange 
susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system,  accompanied  with  a  loss  of  in- 
nervative  power,  so  that,  although  she  was  at  ease,  and  apparently  well 
in  a  state  of  recumbent  repose,  a  slight,  even  a  very  slight  muscular 
effort  was  often  observed  to  be  followed  by  a  severe  attack  of  lypo- 
thymia.  The  digestive  powers  were  not  particularly  affected,  nor  were 
the  assimilative  functions  much  interrupted  by  these  strange  maladies. 
It  seemed  at  times  that  she  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  pelvic  bandage ; 
and  I  doubt  not  that  the  motion  of  the  lower  extremities  was  much  more 
possible,  and  much  less  painful,  when  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  were  held 
in  firmer  contact  by  the  aid  of  the  girdle.  She  has  recovered  and  lost 
again,  two  or  three  times,  the  power  of  voluntary  exercise ;  she  has 
given  birth  to  several  children,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  comfort- 
able health.  I  always  supposed  that  her  maladive  condition  had  its 
radiating  point  in  an  affection  of  the  pelvic  symphyses,  which  came  on 
during  fatiguing  journeys,  while  pregnant  with  a  heavy  male  child.  I 
could  always  produce  pain  in  the  symphysis  pubis,  by  drawing  the 
cristsB  of  the  ilia  asunder  with  my  two  hands  ;  but  I  could  never  give 
any  pain  by  pressing  the  pubes  together  by  placing  my  hands  on  the 
exterior  sides  of  the  pelvis. 

I  believe  that  such  cases  ought  to  be  regarded  as  cases  of  rheumatism 
of  these  important  articulations ;  and  whether  they  be  rheumatic  or 
not,  in  their  incipiency,  the  sprain,  and  injury  done  to  the  joint  by 
gestation  and  labor,  are  sufficient  to  invite  attacks  of  rheumatism, 
which,  having  once  effected  a  lodgment  in  the  tissue,  can  be  with  diffi- 
culty only,  or  not  at  all  displaced. 

In  cases  of  relaxation  of  the  pubic  symphyses  refusing  to  yield  to  a 
treatment  consisting  of  absolute  rest  of  the  articulation  effected  through 
reounbency  and  bandaging,  there  will  also^  I  think,  be  good  reason  to 
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accuse  the  part  of  rhenmatUniy  provided  we  can  exclude  from  the  diag-  | 

noetic  any  possible  condition  of  active  inflammation  tending  to  prodoee 
suppuration  or  caries  of  the  joint. 

In  the  case  that  I  cited  at  such  length  from  Prof.  Moreau,  you  see 
that  the  patient  suffered  for  many  consecutive  years,  and  that  the  last 
note  of  the  case  left  her  still  in  very  ill  health.  Do  yon  think  that 
such  grave  disorders  of  the  health,  and  so  great  a  persistence  in  them, 
could  possibly  depend  upon  mere  relaxation  of  the  fibro-cartOage  that 
binds  the  ossa  pubis  together  7  Do  you  not  rather  concur  with  me,  in 
the  opinion  just  now  expressed,  that  there  must  be  some  disorder  over 
and  above  the  state  of  relaxation  in  which  the  articulations  are  known 
to  be  !  And  is  it  not  likely  that  the  disorder  is  rheumatic?  I  should 
think  that  if  you  should  come  across  a  case  such  as  that  of  Prof.  Mo- 
rean,  you  would  resort  to  an  anti-rheumatic  treatment;  and  that,  for 
the  subdttction  of  the  arthritic  disorder,  you  would  at  least  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  use  of  a  powerful  counter-irritation  and  derivation, 
such  as  that  of  the  seton,  might  assist  to  restore  the  patient's  health.  I 
imagine  that  such  a  seton  as  that  of  Dr.  Qrauiex  would  scarcely  be  ob* 
jected  to  by  the  patient  herself,  as  it  would  afford  some  reasonable  ground 
of  hope  to  relieve  a  torturing  and  disabling  disorder. 

I  have  proposed  such  a  seton  to  a  young  lady  at  present  under  my 
care,  who  has  suffered  for  years  from  manifest  relaxation  of  the  inter- 
pubic  ligaments,  whose  general  health,  however,  not  having  been  deeply 
mined,  leads  her  to  decline  the  application  of  the  remedy. 

CD.  IL 


LETTER   XL. 
ABORTION. 

Gentlemen :  Among  the  diseases  and  accidents  of  pregnancy,  few  are 
more  common  or  more  vexatious  than  those  connected  with  miscarriage 
and  abortion. 

The  full  term  of  pregnancy  extends,  as  I  have  stated,  to  about  the 
two  hundred  and  eightieth  day  from  the  fecundation  of  the  ovum.  It 
is  most  prudent,  in  making  the  calculation  for  the  term,  to  begin  the 
computation  from  the  day  of  the  last  catamenial  show:  two  hundred  and 
eighty  days  from  this  date,  the  woman  ought  to  expel  the  child.  It  is 
in  this  manner  that  I  have  made  the  computation  for  my  patients  for 
many  years  past,  and  as  yet  have  found  no  reason  for  changbg  mj 
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method  or  habit.  It  is  true  that  the  Jewish  women,  as  I  mentioned  in 
a  former  letter,  begin  their  computation  after  the  eighth  day  subsequent 
to  the  disappearance,  and  that  thej  say  the  calculation  serves  them 
well ;  bat  the  other  method  has  also  served  me  well. 

That  very  distinguished  physician,  Dr.  Carl  Franz  Naegeld,  of  Heid- 
elberg, is  said  to  have  long  made  the  computation  without  failing  to  be 
correct,  by  adhering  to  the  rule  of  commencing  the  count  eight  days 
after  the  menstrua,  and  not  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the  show. 
If  Dr.  Naegeld  has  been  more  fortunate  than  others,  it  may  be  that  he 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  Jewish  women  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  that  the  most  prudent  coarse  would  be  to  commence  the 
calculation  at  the  end  of  eight  days.  For  my  part,  I  have  always 
made  it  as  I  have  stated,  and  shall  not  change  my  plan. 

Some  years  ago,  there  was  a  trial  in  England  involving  the  question 
of  the  duration  of  pregnancy.  It  was  called  the  Gardiner-Peerage  Case, 
and  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  title  of  a  claimant  to 
that  peerage.  Many  eminent  medical  men  in  England  were  examined 
on  the  occasion,  and^  the  result  was  that  no  absolute  term  of  pregnancy 
was  ascertained  or  assigned.  Moved  by  the  interest  excited  in  that 
trial.  Dr.  Merriman,  of  London,  took  the  greatest  pains  to  ascertain 
in  many  women  the  duration  of  pregnancy,  and  succeeded  in  satisfying 
his  mind  of  the  great  correctness  of  the  computation  as  to  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  cases  of  mature  children.  The  results  of  these  inquiries 
he  published  in  the  Land.  Med.-Ohir.  Tran%.j  vol.  xviii.  part  ii.,  at  p. 
338.     He  gave  a  tabular  statement  as  follows :  There  were  born  at 


255  days,  1 

14  in  89th  week. 

288  days,  5 

256  "   1 

274  days,  4 

289  "  2 

259  "   1 

275  "  2 

290  «  2 

8  in  87th  week. 

276  «  4 

292  «  4 

262  days,  2 

277  «  8 

298  «  2 

268  "  2 

278  «  8 

15  42d  week. 

264  «  4 

279  «  8 

295  days,  1 

265  «  1 

280  "  9 

296  "  2 

266  «  4 

88  in  40th  week. 

297  «  2 

18  in  88th  week. 

281  days,  5 

298  "  4 

267  days,  1 

282  "  2 

301  «  1 

268  «  1 

283  «  6 

10  48d  week! 

269  «  4 

284  "  1 

808  days,  1 

270  ♦♦  1 

285  «  4 

805  »  1 

271  «  2 

286   "  8 

806  "  2 

272   «  2 

287  "  1 

4  in  44th  week. 

273  "  8 

22  4l8t  week. 
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From  the  foregoing  table,  it  appears  that  the  term,  or  duration  of  a 
pregnancy,  is  not  absolutely  fixed,  and  that  there  is  a  considerable  lati« 
tade  as  to  the  number  of  days  the  foetus  may  remain  in  utero ;  some  of 
them  being  rendered  ^^  mature"  sooner,  and  some  later,  according  to  the 
amount  of  vital  force  they  are  endowed  with :  it  is  relative,  perhaps, 
also  to  the  strength  and  ability  of,  the  maternal  constitution,  and  in 
some  degree,  probably,  to  the  placental  attachment  and  connection,  as 
being  more  or  less  extensive  and  perfect. 

From  the  table,  you  may  perceive  that  Dr.  Naegel^'s  mode  of  making 
the  calculation  cannot  possibly  secure  you  from  a  liability  to  error, 
since,  even  if  the  fecundation  cannot  take  place  until  the  eighth 
day,  the  indeterminate  and  latitudinarian  duration  of  a  pregnancy 
must  frequently  disappoint  you.  I  advise  you  to  study  with  care  the 
works  relative  to  the  duration  of  pregnancy,  and  among  them  the  three 
volumes  Sur  les  Nainance$  Tardives^  that  were  published  in  France  in 
1765,  and  which  consist  of  tracts  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  that  period, 
some  in  favor  of,  and  others  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  protracted 
gestations.  Dr.  Asdrubali,  in  his  work  on  Ob^tetricSt  devotes  the  whole 
of  his  last  volume  to  show  that  a  protracted  pregnancy  is  possible,  and 
has  been  so  considered  by  the  learned  in  all  ages. 

But,  while  the  natural  term  of  a  pregnancy  is  about  two  hundred 
and  eighty  days,  such  is  the  delicacy  of  the  attachment  by  which  the 
foetus  is  united  to  its  parent,  that  many  causes  are  found  sufficient  to 
separate  it  from  the  living  surface  before  its  time;  while  numerous  dis- 
eases, to  which  its  frail  nature  renders  it  liable,  may  serve  to  bring  its 
lifb  to  a  premature  conclusion.  By  its  death,  the  ovum  becomes  a 
foreign  body,  and  it  is  expelled  by  the  womb  which  it  now  irritates  patho- 
logically, and  thereby  excites  the  contractile  force  of  its  muscles,  so  as 
to  give  rise  to  the  pains  or  contractions  of  a  miscarriage,  as  well  as  the 
bloody  discharge  that  usually  attends  those  contractions. 

It  should  be  considered,  that  though  the  foetus  is  contained  within 
the  cavity  of  the  womb,  it  is  prevented  from  all  direct  contact  with  that 
organ,  except  by  the  placenta.  It  floats  in  the  water  of  the  amnios,  and 
the  interior  of  the  womb  is  lined  everywhere  by  the  amnion  and  chorion. 

This  placenta  is  properly  to  be  esteemed  as  an  expansion  of  the  main 
trunk  of  the  foetal  aorta — just  as  the  retina  is  an  expansion  of  the 
optic  nerve— -inasmuch  as  the  aorta  of  the  embryo  divides,  above  its 
pelvis,  into  two  umbilical  branches,  which,  as  they  pass  down  towards 
its  brim  give  off  the  iliacs — and  then  reflecting  themselves  upwards 
on  each  side  of  the  bladder,  proceed  through  the  umbilical  ring  and 
along  the  cord  to  the  placenta,  which  is  another  name  for  their  umbel« 
like  divisions,  expansions,  or  ramifications.    When  the  aorta  has  thus 
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pnshed  its  extremity  against  the  living  snrface  of  the  mother,  hav- 
ing risen  upwards  on  the  growing  allantois,  it  has  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing the  utero-foetal  union,  and  this  is  the  onlj  point  at  which 
that  union  exists;  everywhere  else  the  womb  is  protected  against 
direct  contact  by  the  interposed  membranes,  as  before  observed.  It 
might,  without  a  violent  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  conceived,  that, 
in  this  case,  the  heart  of  the  foetus  has  projected  its  vessels  to  a  great 
distance  and  expanded  them  upon  the  vital  surface  of  the  mother,  in 
order  to  obtain  on  that  living  surface  certain  parts  of  the  oxygenated 
blood  of  the  parent;  and  we  can  discover  an  analogy  in  the  case,  to 
what  happens  in  the  brain,  which,  in  order  that  it  may  receive  the  im- 
pressions of  light,  projects  from  its  substance  the  optic  nerves,  extends 
them  beyond  the  walls  of  the  cranium,  and  expands  them  as  retina  on 
the  choroid  coat,  in  order  that  a  larger  surface  may  be  exposed  to  the 
radiation.  Or  again,  just  in  the  same  design,  the  trunk  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  divides  itself  into  innumerable  arteries,  arterioles,  and  capil- 
laries, in  order  thereby  to  expose  a  given  quantity  of  blood  on  a  vast 
superficies,  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

This  point  of  attachment  of  the  embryo  to  the  womb  has  been  lately 
called  its  mesenteric  attachment,  and  it  must  be  easy  to  conceive  that, 
whatever  may  have  power  to  destroy  that  mesenteric  union,  has  equal 
power  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  foetal  life ;  for  if  that  attachment 
be  partially  destroyed,  the  foetus  will  slowly  or  suddenly  perish;  or 
possibly  recover,  if  the  injury  be  not  too  extensive. 

For  the  most  part,  the  union  betwixt  the  placenta  and  the  womb  is 
very  slight ;  it  may  be  overcome  by  a  blow  on  the  woman's  abdomen, 
acting  directly  on  the  place  of  union.  Contractions  of  the  womb,  af- 
fecting that  part  of  the  superficies  of  the  organ  on  which  the  afterbirth 
sits,  may  detach  it.  Sudden  and  violent  augmentations  of  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  blood's  motion  in  the  maternal  vessels  are  sometimes 
sufficient  to  break  the  union;  and  this  happens  in  consequence  of  the 
impulse  causing  some  drops  to  escape  from  the  womb,  and  lodging  be- 
twixt it  and  the  placenta — thus  peeling  or  dissecting  it  off*,  little  by 
little,  until  a  sufficient  superficies  is  removed  to  destroy  the  life  of  the 
embryo. 

Sudden  and  violent  muscular  motions  of  the  mother,  as  in  recovering 
from  falls,  in  stooping,  in  lifting  heavy  weights,  in  ascending  stairs,  in 
running,  dancing,  leaping,  &c.;  in  riding  over  rough  roads  in  a  carriage, 
or  ridbg  on  horseback ;  all  these  are  sufficient,  on  certain  occasions,  to 
break  the  connection  of  the  afterbirth  with  the  womb. 

Emetics — by  the  relaxing  influence  of  nausea,  followed  by  the  intense 
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efforts  of  the  muscles  in  vomitiog — ^also  serve  to  detach  the  placenta  in 
some  individuals. 

The  violent  and  drastic  operation  of  cathartic  drugs,  as  aloetics, 
senna,  ftc,  by  the  great  tenesmic  action  they  introduce,  and  by  the 
affluxion  and  heat  which  they  determine  to  the  pelvic  organs,  are  also 
sufficient  causes  of  abortion. 

The  action  of  blisters,  and  the  internal  use  of  cantharides  and  certain 
essential  oils,  may  also,  by  the  irritation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
involve  the  adjacent  and  connected  womb  in  great  irritation,  and  so 
serve  as  causes  of  abortion. 

Ergot  is  doubtless  sometimes  employed  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
criminal  abortion.  I  am  aware,  however,  of  only  one  case  in  which  it 
was  used  for  that  object.  A  woman,  a  widow,  about  forty  years  of  age, 
in  full,  vigorous  health,  after  an  illicit  intercourse,  found  herself  preg- 
nant. She  had  a  large  family  of  children,  and  fearing  the  consequences 
of  her  fault,  procured  from  an  apothecary,  a  portion  of  ergot,  which 
she  took  with  a  view  to  cause  the  expulsion  of  the  ovum,  at  about 
the  fourth  month.  The  ergot  made  her  very  sick,  and  as  die  vomiting 
alarmed  her  for  her  safety,  she  sent  for  me  in  great  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences, and  confided  to  me  her  painful  secret.  I  warned  her  against 
the  enormity  of  her  crime,  and  seeing  that  the  attempt  to  excite  the 
womb's  action  was  happily  a  failure,  advised  her  to  leave  town  for  some 
months,  which  she  did,  in  order  to  be  confined  at  Boston.  I  have  men- 
tioned this  case,  the  only  one  within  my  personal  knowledge,  of  the 
use  of  ergot  in  a  healthful  gestation,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the 
uterine  contractions.  In  this  case  it  signally  failed ;  and  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  that,  although  the  power  of  ergot  to  excite  the  mus- 
cular action  of  the  womb  in  labor  is  undeniable,  it  is  not  certain  that  it 
can  excite  those  motions  ab  arigine.  It  very  certainly  often  doee  faQ 
to  set  the  womb  in  motion  when  given  to  facilitate  miscarriages  already 
in  progress,  but  going  on  too  slowly.  Dr.  Robert  Lee's  Clinical  Mid- 
wftry^  at  page  82,  contains  a  very  interesting  case  of  attempt  to  bring 
on  premature  labor  by  the  use  of  ergot — ^which  signally  failed  of  the 
expected  success. 

If  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  membranes 
and  vessels  of  the  early  embryo,  we  ought  leather  to  be  surprised  at 
the  power  it  has  to  live  on  to  term,  than  at  the  occasional  cessa- 
tion of  its  existence  in  the  early  stages  of  its  intra-uterine  life.  The 
least  obstruction  of  the  delicate  umbilical  vessels,  or  of  its  omphalo* 
mesenteric  apparatus,  would  destroy  it.  The  least  rupture,  perhaps,  of 
the  hyaloid  membranes  of  its  reticulated  magma  would  cause  its  death — 
and  an  error  loci  of  its  blood-globules,  as  they  proceed  to  mark  out  the 
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tracks  of  its  bloodyessels,  might  cause  an  inevitable  cessation  of  its  | 

existence.  '  I 

Pray  observe  that  the  early  ovum  resides  in  the  fundus  and  cor- 
pus and  not  in  the  cylindrical  cervix  uteri;  the  cervix  being  the  re* 
tainer  while  the  fundus  and  corpus  are  the  containers  of  the  ovum.  An 
unceasing  conflict  of  expulsive  and  retentive  antagonism  is  waged  be- 
tween the  cervix  and  the  fundus  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  every 
pregnancy.  The  fundus  always  endeavors  to  deploy  the  cylinder  of 
the  neck  into  a  cone,  and  then  to  convert  it  into  a  large  cylinder, 
through  the  cavity  of  which  it  may  expel  or  thrust  forth  the  embryo. 
If  a  woman  have  a  feeble  cervix  it  will  yield  aud  will  dilate  and  allow 
the  fruit  to  fall ;  if  she  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fundus  that  is  too 
strong  and  too  resisting,  but  a  natural  strength  of  the  cervix,  the  latter 
must  yield  and  lose  the  fruit  of  the  conception.  So  that  either  of 
these  two  causes  may  lead  to  the  abortion.  Hence,  yon  may  not  infer 
that  those  women  who  always  miscarry  always  do  so  because  they  have 
a  feeble  cervix  uteri.  See  to  it,  and  learn  to  ascertain  your  duty  of 
strengthening  by  curing  the  neck,  or  else  of  reducing  the  abnormal 
energy  of  the  other  segments  of  the  womb. 

It  is  probable  that  a  major  part  of  the  abortions  met  with  in  practice 
are  the  results  of  a  failure  in  the  vital  forces  and  arrangements  of  the 
embryo,  and  not  of  a  faulty  action  of  the  womb  itself,  or  some  accident 
or  emotion  of  the  woman  ;  some  imprudent  step,  gesture,  or  posture. 

If  the  embryo  dies  in  utero,  the  ovum  commonly  soon  ceases  to  pos- 
sess any  vital  property,  and  then  the  womb,  by  some  sort  of  organic 
perception ;  by  ceasing  to  grow  or  expand ;  by  the  irritation  of  a  pre- 
sent foreign  body,  comes  to  a  full  stop  or  arrest  of  those  living  and 
progressive  developments  under  which  it  has  been  acting  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  gestation — a  new  principle  of  activity  is  awakened 
in  its  organism;  its  muscular  fibres  begin  to  constringe  themselves;  the 
superficial  content  of  the  uterine  cavity  grows  less  and  less  under  these 
contractions,  and  the  embryo  and  the  ovum  are  thrust  through  its  orifice 
into  the  vagina,  from  which  they  are  soon  pressed  forth  or  fall  away  by 
their  own  weight. 

Although  the  death  of  the  embryo  involves  a  certain  cessation  of  the 
projection  of  its  blood  to  the  vessels  of  the  placenta,  and  notwithstand- 
ing this  cessation  is  generally  very  soon  followed  by  the  expulsive  action 
of  the  womb,  it  is  not  always  soon  followed  by  the  latter  efiect.  A  lady 
conceived,  about  the  20th  of  April,  1842,  and  consequently  made  ar- 
rangements for  her  accouchement  for  the  20th  of  January,  1848.  The 
pregnancy  went  on  well  until  about  the  5th  or  10th  of  August,  when 
the  had  a  very  slight  show,  and  ihire  was  a  complete  arrest  of  the 
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usual  developments.  She  was  at  various  times  affected  with  slight  ap- 
pearances of  her  catamenia,  as  she  supposed,  but  without  any  flooding^ 
until  the  Sd  of  January,  1843,  when  she  sent  for  me,  saying  she  had 
suffered  extreme  pain,  like  the  pains  of  labor,  for  some  hours,  but  was 
now  easy,  though  she  thought  something  was  escaping  from  the  vaginiL 
Upon  examining  the  patient,  I  detected  the  ovum,  partly  in  the  vagina 
and  partly  embraced  within  the  cervix,  and  removed  it  with  the  index 
finger;  and,  upon  carefully  examining  it,  found  that  it  was  the  unbroken 
ovum  of  a  foetus  of  three  and  a  half  months,  apparently.  The  ovum 
itself  contained  a  sort  of  granular  brown  and  thick  fluid,  while  the 
foetus,  also  of  a  mummy  color,  retained  its  lineaments,  although  consider- 
ably macerated  by  its  long  residence  in  the  waters.  The  placental 
portion  of  the  ovum  was  red  and  fresh-looking,  and  had  evidently  re- 
tained more  or  less  vitality  up  to  the  period  of  its  separation  from  the 
womb. 

I  think  I  can  safely  assert  that,  in  the  course  of  my  practice,  I  have 
met  with  near  twenty  cases  of  the  protracted  residence  of  the  ovum  in 
the  womb,  after  the  death  of  the  embryo.  I  have  had  under  my  care 
several  cases  where  it  has  certainly  remained  five  months  after  its  death. 
Nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  reason  for  surprise  at  this,  if  we  reflect  that 
numerous  examples  have  been  met  with,  in  which,  in  twin  pregnancies, 
one  of  the  foetuses  has  perished  at  the  third  or  fourth  month,  and  yet 
remained  in  utero  until  the  other  twin  had  gone  to  the  full  term  of 
utero-gestation,  become  fully  developed,  and  been  safely  delivered  at 
the  same  time  with  the  abortive  twin. 

A  miscarriage  is  not  always  painful.  Women  sometimes  exclude  the 
ovum,  when  at  an  early  stage,  by  such  gentle  and  easy  contractions,  and 
by  so  ready  a  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  that  they  are  hardly  sensible 
even  of  a  degree  of  uneasiness.  In  general,  however,  it  happens  th»t, 
when  the  womb  does  begin  to  contract  for  the  expulsion  of  its  contents, 
it  does  so  with  very  great  vigor,  and  the  contractions  are  both  long  and 
frequently  repeated.  If  they  are  violent,  they  press  the  ruined  ovum 
into  the  narrow  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri,  which,  by  the  resistance  of 
its  sphinctorian  fibres,  opposes  with  great  energy  the  distending  or 
dilating  effort  of  the  advancing  ovum.  This  resistance  causes  pain, 
often  of  the  most  acute  kind,  so  that  women,  now  and  then,  have  in- 
formed me  that  they  have  suffered  much  more  distressing  pangs  in  this 
way  than  in  their  labors  at  full  term.  This  is  not  surprising,  if  we 
reflect  upon  the  length  of  the  canal  of  the  cervix,  and  the  thickness 
and  density  of  its  walls  thus  hastily  pressed  open,  by  a  sort  of  direct 
violence  or  force. 

Let  it  be  again  observed  here,  that,  in  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy, 
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the  ovum  inhabits  the  body  and  fundus  of  the  womb,  and  that  it  has 
not  hitherto  appropriated  anj  part  of  the  structure  of  the  cervix  as  its 
cavity  or  habitation.  Hence  it  happens,  that,  though  the  body  and 
fundus  may  have  pressed  and  pushed  the  ovum  quite  out  of  their  cavity, 
which  is  now  nearly  empty  and  unoccupied,  they  are  unable  to  force  it 
quite  out  of  the  canal  or  cavity  of  the  cervix.  This  tubular  or  acutely 
conical  canal  now  grasps  it  firmly,  and  will  not  let  it  go,  keeping  up  a 
constant  irritation  and  disturbance  of  the  organ,  that  maintains  the 
hemorrhagic  nisus,  if  there  be  any,  or  excites  and  produces  it,  if  it  do 
not  already  exist.  The  inference  from  this  fact  is  that,  in  such  cases, 
if  the  physician  remove  the  half-expelled  ovum,  or  after-birth,  from  the 
grasp  or  gripe  of  the  cervix  and  os  uteri,  he  will  thereby  remove  the 
cause  of  distension,  and,  by  allowing  the  womb  to  contract  perfectly, 
bring  about  an  instant  cessation  of  the  hemorrhage.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  his  duty,  in  all  cases  depending  on  such  cause,  to  ascertain  its  exist- 
ence and  operation,  and  take  the  proper  measures  for  its  obviation. 

I  have  observed  numerous  cases,  in  which  the  ovum  has  been  thus 
detained  many  hours,  and  even  many  days,  keeping  up,  as  before  re- 
marked, a  constant  irritation,  with  hemorrhage  sometimes  of  frightful 
violence,  that  always  ceased  as  soon  as  I  could  take  away  the  mass  in 
question. 

The  great  and  very  important  principle  that,  in  order  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  uterine  hemorrhage  connected  with-  gestation,  it  is  necessary  to 
empty  the  womb,  ought  to  be  more  universally  known  or  admitted  than 
it  seems  to  be  even  among  certain  medical  persons  of  considerable  ex- 
perience. 

When  called  to  a  married  woman  who  is  flooding,  the  first  question 
should  be  directed  to  the  ascertaining  if  she  be  pregnant  or  not.  If 
she  say  she  is  not  enceinte,  and  yet  is  of  that  age,  and  in  those  circum- 
stances that  expose  her  to  a  liability  to  be  pregnant,  I  lam  reluctant  to 
act  upon  her  responsibility.  If  she  say,  ^'  I  was  pregnant,  but  I  miscar- 
ried yesterday,  or  last  week,  or  a  month  ago,  and  yet  I  am  suffering 
hemorrhage  at  the  present  moment,"  I  should  always  suppose  her  opin- 
ion, or  that  of  any  other  person,  not  worth  taking,  until  I  should  have 
learned  for  myself,  by  my  own  sense  of  touch,  that  she  was  not  misin- 
formed— ^for  what  should  cause  a  woman  of  the  childbearing  age,  and 
in  good  health — what,  I  ask,  should  cause  her  to  flood  ?  If  permitted 
to  make  the  examination  by  touching,  I  could  satisfy  my  own  judgment 
on  the  question.  Such  is  the  course  I  take,  always,  where  the  exigency 
of  the  symptoms  of  hemorrhage  calls  for  it — and  I  must  say  that,  in  the 
larger  proportion  of  cases,  when  there  has  been  pain,  and  where  hemor- 
rhage has  continued  after  the  pain  is  gone,  I  have,  upon  touching,  found 
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the  oTum  graaped  in  the  cervix,  and  upon  dislodging  it  thence  have  found 
the  hemorrhage  to  cease  at  once.  It  appearel  to  me  to  be  inexcusable 
to  permit  a  woman  to  lose  pint  after  pint  of  her  blood,  rather  than  take 
this  disagreeable  mode  of  learning  what  our  duty  in  the  case  may  be. 
Such  losses  of  blood  are  followed,  in  certain  cases,  by  long  years  of 
broken  health,  and  by  weakness  which  is  never  fully  recovered  from. 

It  is  better,  therefore,  to  determine  with  accuracy  what  the  indiea* 
tion  of  treatment  is,  and  having  got  that,  the  path  of  duty  lies  plain 
before  you.  I  have  the  less  reluctance  to  speak  to  Students  in  this 
manner,  because  I  have  so  many  times  been  called  upon  in  consulta- 
tion where  the  patient  had  already  lost  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  the 
medical  attendant  being  persuaded  either  that  there  had  been  no 
pregnancy,  or  that  the  pregnancy  had  already  terminated  some  time 
before. 

Within  three  days,  a  friend  has  sent  me  the  uterus  of  a  patient 
brought  into  one  of  the  public  institutions  dying — who  was  said  to  have 
miscarried  several  days  before.  This  uterus,  which  was  in  a  state  of 
sphacelation,  contained  the  placenta  of  a  foetus  of  four  months.  It  was 
partially  detached  from  the  placental  superficies — a  separation  that  had 
occasioned  a  hemorrhage  of  forty-eight  hours'  duration.  From  the 
situation  and  size  of  it,  I  suppose  it  could  have  been  removed  with  a 
placenta  hook  or  a  small  ptnce  dfaux-girme^  without  risk  or  difficulty. 
It  is  evident  that  the  person  who  had  the  case  under  treatment  was  not 
aware  that  the  placenta  was  not  delivered. 

True  it  is,  that,  in  some  cases  of  abortion,  it  is  not  within  the  com- 
petency of  the  medical  attendant  to  extract  the  placenta.  The  long 
cylindrical  canal  of  the  cervix  closes  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
waters  and  embryo ;  the  womb  sometimes  ceases  to  contract,  and  the 
finger  cannot  gain  access  to  the  uterine  cavity ;  and  even  if  it  can,  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  remove  the  placenta,  which  occasionally  adheres 
with  abnormal  pertinacity.  Attempts  with  a  proper  small  forceps,  with 
the  placenta  hook,  by  means  of  ergotism  and  other  means,  shookl 
always  be  carried  as  far  as  a  sound  discretion  will  permit ;  but  all  rude 
and  forcible  attempts  to  procure  extraction  should  be  regarded  as  equally 
dangerous  as  the  contbued  stay  of  the  after-birth  in  the  cavity.  I  have 
many  times  preferred  to  leave  the  remains  of  the  abortive  ovum  to 
rate  and  putrefy  in  utero,  to  the  dangerous  risk  of  provoking  inflami 
tion  of  the  organ  by  forcibly  tearing  it  from  the  womb.  In  my  own 
practice,  I  had  never  occasion  to  regret  my  decision.  Yet  I  saw,  in 
consultation,  a  lady,  some  two  years  ago,  in  whom  the  placenta  of  a 
four  months'  fmtus  was  never  extracted,  and  who  lost  her  life  by  me- 
tritis some  days  afterwards.    The  case  of  the  uterus,  recently  presented 
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to  me,  and  of  which  I  jost  now  spoke,  is  another  one  which  ought  to 
indoce  any  medical  man  to  paase  and  consider  carefully  the  indications 
of  duty,  before  he  should  either  decide  to  act,  or  refrain  from  inters 
fering. 

To  a  young  practitioner,  or  to  the  general  practitioner  unaccustomed 
to  the  treatment  of  the  disorders  of  pregnancy,  a  call  to  a  case  of  abor* 
tion  is  a  source  of  discomfort,  embarrassment,  and  e?en  of  dread.  I 
doubt  not,  my  young  friends,  that  in  the  commencement  of  your  career 
you  will  often  have  occasion  to  experience  the  pangs  of  doubt,  and  the 
consciousness  of  incapacity,  which  the  want  of  a  familiarity  with  sueh 
scenes  will  inevitably  produce.  But,  as  I  often  told  you  in  the  lectures, 
your  principles  of  medicine  should  guide  you  and  protect  you  against 
any  uncertainty,  disquietude,  or  alarm. 

In  the  present  case,  the  principle  chiefly  concerned  is  that  of  the 
contractility  of  the  womb.  You,  I  presume,  understand  the  principle 
well,  and  you  will  confidently  depend  upon  its  power  to  save  your  pa- 
tient in  the  wildest  and  most  frightful  effusion  of  blood,  because  you  . 
will  always  know  how  to  incite  and  invigorate  the  uterine  innerva- 
tion, where  it  may  be  possible  to  do  so,  and  so  stay  the  effusion  of  the 
blood. 

But,  wherever  the  means  within  your  reach  prove  incompetent  to 
rouse  the  languid,  exhausted  or  ex|)iring  forces  of  the  organ,  I  cannot 
well  conceive  how  it  should  be  that  the  youngest  and  most  inexperienced 
member  of  the  Class  could  suffer  himself  to  be  at  fault  for  a  moment  in 
deciding  upon  the  points  of  his  duty.  That  duty  will  depend,  in  the 
first  instance,  upon  the  actual  state  of  the  constitution  of  the  patient, 
and  upon  the  views  he  may  take  as  to  the  propriety  of  preserving,  or 
the  necessity  there  may  be  of  disregarding  or  sacrificing  the  ovum.  If 
the  woman  be  not  evidently  exhausted  from  the  losses  she  has  already 
sustained,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  little  danger  will  attend  some  ad- 
ditional loss.  Or,  if  she  be  already  much  reduced  in  strength — the 
condition  to  be  discovered  by  inspection  of  her  countenance ;  by  inquir- 
ies as  to  the  force  of  her  muscular  apparatus ;  the  color  of  the  surface 
as  to  paleness  or  the  reverse;  the  circulation,  as  indicated  by  the  arte- 
rial pulse;  the  respiration,  from  observing  its  frequency  and  its  degree; 
the  intellect,  to  be  inquired  into  by  eliciting  from  her  some  intellectual 
expression — he  will  at  once  resolve  to  interfere  for  the  immediate  rescue 
of  the  female,  or  he  will  determine  to  let  it  go  on. 

I  can  see  that  a  medical  man,  under  such  circumstances,  has  no  right, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  professional  avocations,  to  do  any  act  or  thing 
which  will  insure  the  destruction  of  the  young  embryo,  unless  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case  be  so  apparent  and  so  urgent  as  to  exclude  entirely  all 
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idea  of  exposing  his  patient  to  further  risks  with  a  view  merely  to  the  eon- 
servation  of  the  delicate  creature  within.  For  example,  if  you  are  called 
to  a  patient  who  is  flooding  in  the  third  month  of  utero-gestation,  yon 
would,  perhaps,  immediately  make  the  reflection  that  you  have  at  hand  a 
means  of  suppressing  the  hemorrhage  as  sure  as  the  surgeon's  ligatore, 
or  Petit's  tourniquet — I  mean  the  tampon  or  plug — which,  filling  the 
vagina,  is  capable  of  preventing  the  further  escape  of  blood,  by  detain- 
ing between  the  tampon  and  the  cervix  uteri  a  quantity  sufficient  to  form 
a  coagulum  extending  through  the  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri  into  its 
cavity,  and  presenting  a  complete  bar  to  the  further  issue  of  fluid  from 
the  bleeding  vessels  of  the  womb.  But,  if  a  woman  be  flooding,  not 
dangerously;  and  if  there  be  any  hope  that  the  flow  of  blood  may  be 
restrained  by  hsemastatic  remedies,  or  other  therapeutic  procedures,  and 
so  save  the  embryo,  it  will  be  unallowable  practice  in  you  to  employ  the 
tampon ;  since  its  use  would  inevitably  destroy  the  mesenteric  attach- 
ment of  the  ovum  to  so  great  an  extent,  as  to  insure  its  final  destruc- 
tion. 

The  force  with  which  the  blood,  under  a  strong  hemorrhagic  nisus, 
is  expelled  from  the  interior  of  the  bleeding  vessels,  is  a  force  far  superior 
to  that  by  which  the  ovum  is  attached  to  the  womb;  and  the  presence 
of  a  tampon,  which  prevents  the  escape  of  the  outflowing  blood,  cannot 
restrain  the  efiusion  until  the  ovum,  and  often  the  whole  placenta,  become 
detached  from  the  gestative  wall,  and  entirely  encompassed  by  a  co- 
agulum, from  which  it  is  possible,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  object,  to 
pick  out  the  unbroken  membranes,  as  you  would  take  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
from  the  midst  of  the  white. 

Here  then,  gentlemen,  you  perceive  a  great  point  of  duty  to  be  de- 
termined upon  by  you  in  settling  your  indications  of  treatment.  I 
repeat,  that  you  have  no  right  to  destroy  the  pregnancy,  unless  the 
woman's  condition  clearly  points  out  the  necessity  for  so  doing ;  and  I 
freely  declare  my  opinion,  that  the  tampon  in  the  flooding  of  abortion 
must  as  efiectually  destroy  the  child,  as  a  rupture  of  the  membranes  or 
the  plunge  of  a  stilette  into  its  body.  I 

I  am  anxious  to  put  you  upon  your  guard  upon  this  point ;  I  trust  yon  | 

will  always  act  up  to  the  principle  that  you  must  not  do  evil  that  good  I 

may  come.  Wherever  a  clear  indication  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  tender 
embryo  exists,  no  evil  is  done  in  procuring  the  greater  good  of  the 
mother ;  on  the  contrary,  the  act  by  which  it  is  destroyed  is  an  act  in 
morals  as  purely  good  as  the  saving  of  a  man's  life.  The  lesser,  in 
morals,  must  yield  to  the  greater ;  the  lesser  is  always  included  in  the 
greater. 

It  is  out  of  my  power,  gentlemen,  to  say^how  far  you  shall  allow  the 
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hemorrhage  to  proceed,  before  interfering  by  means  of  the  tampon. 
This  is  a  point  which  is  to  be  determined  in  every  special  case ;  it  can- 
not be  determined  from  any  book  written  by  any  man.  It  cannot  be 
determined,  because  no  man  can  say  to  what  extent  a  uterine  hemor- 
rhage may  proceed  without  endangering  the  life  of  the  woman. 

As  a  general  rule,  if  a  woman  not  advanced  beyond  the  fourth 
month  loses  a  teaspoonful  of  blood,  it  is  probable  that  she  will  miscarry ; 
and  yet,  not  unfrequently,  exceptions  are  met  with  of  persons  who,  pre- 
vious to  the  fourth  month,  lose  many  ounces,  so  much  in  fact  as  to  pro- 
duce paleness  and  lipothymia;  and  yet,  after  the  cessation  of  the 
hemorrhage,  the  pregnancy  goes  on  as  pleasantly  and  as  regularly  as 
if  no  such  accident  had  happened. 

It  is  not  your  province  to  decide  from  teere  probabilities.  You  can- 
not know  in  any  case  of  early  abortion  whether  the  embryo  be  living 
or  dead  at  the  time  of  your  arrival.  You  cannot  determine  this  point,  ^ 
for  the  double  sound  of  the  foetal  heart,  your  only  ground  as  to  a 
knowledge  of  its  state,  cannot  be  heard  so  early.  You  need  feel  no 
embarrassment  on  account  of  this  uncertainty,  since  the  principle  whicb 
should  guide  you  must  be  this,  namely,  that  not  knowing  it  to  be  de- 
prived of  life,  you  are  always  to  consider  it  as  still  existing,  and  as 
claiming  your  conservative  protection,  as  long  as  the  mother's  inter*.  :: 
and  safety  permit  its  claims  to  be  heard. 

An  attack  of  uterine  hemorrhage  in  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy 
invariably  excites  considerable  trepidation  and  alarm,  and  the  physician 
is  sent  for  with  the  most  urgent  appeals  for  speedy  attendance.  Upon 
arriving  at  the  scene  of  such  occasions,  the  first  object  is  to  get  rid  of 
all  the  moral  excitement  of  the  patient,  which  is  effected  by  your  calm, 
dispassionate,  intelligent  conduct — the  nervous  system  becoming  free 
to  play  its  part  among  the  organs  when  the  excitement  and  disturbance 
which  have  become  developed  in  it,  by  powerful  moral  causes,  shall  have 
been  allayed.  In  general,  it  is  not  difficult  to  convince  the  patient,  how- 
ever ill,  that  the  physician  has  power  over  the  case  to  control  it — to 
handle  it  at  will. 

I  have  sometimes  said  to  persons  whom  I  have  found  frightened  half  to 
death,  ^'  Are  you  frightened  ?"  and  when  the  reply  has  been  in  the 
affirmative,  I  have  continued :  *^  Well,  then,  look  in  my  face — look  right 
into  my  two  eyes.  Do  you  see  me  ?  and  do  you  think  that  if  I  were 
presiding  over  a  case  in  which  a  life  so  important  as  yours  was  in  danger, 
I  should  be  so  utterly  unconcerned  as  you  see  me?  Or,  will  you  not 
take  my  assurance  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  any  intelligent  phy- 
sician to  put  a  definite  stop  to  this  loss  as  soon  as  it  shall,  in  his  judg- 
ment, become  expedient  to^do  so  ?    Or,  will  you  believe  me  a  person 
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ignorant  of  mj  art,  and  on  that  account  distrust  me  T  Be  calm.  Be 
tranquil.  Be  obedient.  Be  still,  and  I  shall  take  good  care  of  yoa. 
Do  you  understand  me  T"  "  Yes,  sir."  "  Do  you  believe  me  ?"  "  I 
do  indeed !" 

Having  disposed  of  all  the  alarm  and  trepidation,  the  next  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  amount  of  blood  that  has  been 
lost;  to  which  end  you  should  ask  the  nurse  or  attendant  for  an  oppor- 
tnnity  to  examine  the  napkins,  sheets,  &c.,  that  may  have  been  soiled ; 
besides  ascertaining  by  inquiry  the  amount  of  what  has  been  thrown 
away.  Don't  take  anybody's  word  on  these  occasions,  if  it  be  in  your 
power  to  depend  upon  your  own  observation.  I  am  very  sore  that  I 
allowed  a  poor  woman,  many  years  ago,  to  lose  her  life,  because  I  ne» 
glected  this  rule ;  having  trusted  to  the  report  of  an  ignorant  nurse — 
and  there  are  few  nurses  that  are  not  ignorant  on  these  subjects. 

If  the  flooding  is  still  in  progress,  ascertain  its  rate.  Touch,  in  order 
to  know  if  the  vagina  be  full  of  clot  or  no.  Take  a  clean  napkin,  and 
having  crushed  it  in  your  hand,  in  order  to  take  out  the  hardening,  let 
it  be  applied  to  the  external  genitalia ;  taking  good  care  not  to  allow  it 
to  be  soaked  in  a  pool  of  blood  which  has,  perhaps,  been  already  effused. 
Leaving  it  some  ten  minutes,  more  or  less,  in  situ,  cause  it  again  to  be 
presented  to  you,  so  that  you  may  judge  of  the  amount  of  the  stain. 
Should  the  nurse  have  dipped  it  in  a  pool  of  blood,  she  will  present  it  to 
you  thoroughly  soaked,  though  the  woman  have  in  the  mean  time  not 
lost  a  drop,  and  thus  you  may  form  a  determination  fatal  to  the  life  of 
the  young  embryo.  I  beg  you,  then,  not  to  neglect  this  not  trilling 
caution. 

See  that  the  woman  be  properly  placed.  If  the  day  is  warm,  and 
the  bed  situated  quite  out  of  the  draught  of  the  windows,  or  in  the  angle 
of  the  two  walls,  let  it  be  conveyed  into  the  centre  of  the  apartment, 
where  it  is  accessible  on  all  sides,  and  where  the  woman  will  respire  a 
purer  air.  I  have  opened  all  the  windows  and  allowed  the  snow  and 
sleet  of  a  violent  winter  tempest  to  pass  freely  into  the  apartment  of  a 
woman  flooding  in  abortion — so  as  to  be  obliged  to  shake  the  snow  off 
her  bedclothes.  She  must  have  air.  If  she  be  weak,  don*t  allow  her 
head  and  shoulders  to  rest  upon  pillows ;  if  she  be  very  weak,  don't  let 
her  have  any  pillows  at  all  under  her  shoulders,  and  if  her  strength  be 
exceedingly  reduced,  take  the  pillows  from  under  her  head,  even  if  she 
should  lie  upon  an  absolute  horizontal  plane.  A  hemorrhage  that 
would  go  on  ad  deliquium  will  often  cease  by  taking  all  the  pillows 
away,  for  the  momentum  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  from  which  it  es- 
capes is  highly  favored  by  its  gravitating  power.  Sometimes,  in  ex* 
cessively  dangerous  debility  from  hemorrhage,  you  should  not  only  take 
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awsy  the  pillowSy  Allowing  the  head  to  lie  upon  the  mattress,  hat  the 
feet  of  the  bedstead  should  be  elevated  four  or  five  inches,  by  placing 
some  books  or  blocks  under  the  lower  bedposts.  You  have  thus  all  the 
advantages  derivable  from  position,  a  term  in  surgery  of  which  you 
doubtless  comprehend  the  meaning  and  import. 

Muscular  contraction  is  promoted  by  the  influence  of  cold ;  and  the 
womb,  when  contracted  by  the  tonic  action  of  its  muscular  fibres,  will 
not  bleed  so  freely  as  if  it  remain  in  a  relaxed  condition.  Apply  cold, 
then,  to  the  hypogastric  region,  to  the  groins,  to  the  external  genitalia, 
and  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  thighs.  Cold  spring  or  well  water,  or 
iced  water,  should  be  mixed  with  a  portion  of  vinegar,  which  is  always 
at  hand  in  every  house ;  or  with  some  spirituous  liquor.  A  large  nap- 
kin, carefully  and  strongly  wrung  out  of  the  cold  liquid,  should  be 
spread  over  the  parts  just  mentioned ;  and  above  it  a  piece  of  oiled  silk, 
or  a  square  of  flannel,  to  prevent  it  from  wetting  the  bedclothes  or  night 
dress  of  the  patient.    It  should  be  often  changed. 

She  will  probably  be  very  thirsty  if  she  have  lost  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood,  and  should,  therefore,  be  provided  with  very  cold 
lemonade ;  or  she  should  take  from  ten  to  fifteen  drops  of  Elixir  of 
Vitriol,  in  a  wineglassful  of  water  or  a  wineglassful  of  filtered  infusion 
of  roses,  made  as  cold  as  possible ;  the  dose  to  be  repeated  every  hour, 
or  even  every  half  hour,  ^o  re  natdj  as  long  as  the  indication  for  its 
employment  continues. 

Or,  we  should  take  some  of  the  alum-and-nutmeg  powder  which  I 
mentioned  in  a  former  letter ;  say  five  grains  of  alum  with  three  grains 
of  nutmeg,  mixed  in  honey,  or  syrup,  or  any  convenient  vehicle ;  the 
dose  to  be  repeated  every  hour,  or  half  hour,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Or,  you  may  resort  to  the  hs&mostatic  power  of  opium,  which, 
by  its  influence  over  the  nervous  system,  whether  in  the  brain  or  the 
distal  fibril,  may  have  power  to  quell  the  nisus  hsemorrhagicus. 

Or,  you  may  give  your  patient  two,  three,  or  even  five  grains  of  ace-* 
tate  of  lead,  mixed  with  one-fourth,  one-half,  or  even  a  whole  grain  of 
opium,  the  dose  to  be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  perhaps  not  oftener 
than  once  in  two  hours.  Beware,  however,  of  the  sugar  of  lead ;  there 
is  no  little  danger  of  determining  by  its  use  the  most  obstinate  vomit- 
ing, or  of  establishing  the  whole  series  of  morbid  actions  denominated 
ooUca  pictonum. 

A  physician  is  scarcely  pardonable,  who,  in  a  considerable  case  of 
uterine  hemorrhage,  fails  to  explore  the  condition  of  the  os  and  cervix 
uteri.  Such  an  exploration  reveals  to  him  the  fact  of  the  dilatation,  or 
non-dilatation,  or  the  disposition  to  dilatation  of  the  part.  If  the  os 
uteri  be  dilated  already,  the^  question  as  to  the  ovum  is  already  decided 
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— it  must  be  lost,  and  it  is  no  longer  deserving  of  onr  respect.  Such  a 
dilatation  now  indicates  the  use  of  the  tampon,  if  anything  be  indicated, 
beyond  mere  hygienic  interposition.  It  is  far  preferable  to  any  the- 
rapia,  because  it  does  not  and  cannot  do  any  harm ;  whereas  all  the 
other  procedures  which  I  have  above  indicated  are  to  a  certain  extent 
harmful,  saving  only  the  position,  and  the  directions  about  drinks. 

More  than  half  of  the  physicians  of  the  United  States,  probably, 
have  the  most  incorrect  notions  of  the  uses  of  the  tampon.  I  have 
seen  those  among  them  whom  I  esteemed  excellent  accoucheurs,  make 
use  of  a  bit  of  sponge  no  bigger  than  your  thumb,  and  which  abso- 
lutely floated  free  in  the  midst  of  a  vagina  dilated  to  the  size  of  an 
immense  fist ;  for  in  all  these  hemorrhages,  although  the  sphincter 
vaginae  may  close  the  ostium,  the  inner  or  uterine  portion  of  the  tube 
is  found  to  be  extraordinarily  relaxed,  and  its  walls  vastly  extended 
by  the  pressure  and  distension  of  the  coagula,  which  they  have  at  some 
stage  contained. 

Please,  gentlemen,  to  look  at  the  letter,  number  XXXIII.,  in  which 
I  have  already  given  my  opinion  of  the  choice  of  the  material  and  the 
administration  of  this  useful  chirurgical  means. 

There  is  one  point  which  is  deserving  of  your  careful  remembrance, 
and  that  is,  the  importance,  nay  the  absolute  necessity  of  great  care  to 
obtain  all  the  proofs  that  a  miscarriage  has  taken  place. 

A  woman  does  not  always  recover  as  soon  as  the  ovum  is  discharged; 
on  the  contrary,  the  irritation  of  her  constitution  occasionally  becomes 
still  greater  after  the  womb  has  become  emptied,  and  if  you  shooldn^t 
know  that  it  has  become  emptied,  you  would  be  entirely  at  a  loss  for  the 
means  of  diagnosis.  Don't  you  perceive  that,  if  the  diagnosis  should 
be  that  the  womb  still  contains  the  ovum,  or  a  rest  of  the  ovum,  your 
treatment  will  be  founded  upon  that  very  presence  ?  Whereas,  if  the 
diagnosis  should  prove  to  be  that  of  an  emptied  womb,  your  treatment 
would  necessarily  take  some  other  form?  Some  of  the  meet  dreadful 
miscarriages  that  I  have  ever  met  with  have  been  those  of  very  early 
ova.  But,  if  the  ovum  should  not  be  larger  than  a  black  walnut,  and 
be  contained  in  the  cavity  of  a  uterus  with  an  undilated  cervix,  it  is 
inaccessible  to  any  knowledge  except  what  is  derivable  from  rational 
inference.  As  long  as  it  remains  there,  it  is  fair  to  regard  it  as  the 
cause  of  the  mischief,  but  it  cannot  be  so  deemed  when  it  has  come 
away. 

Now,  if  your  nurse  or  the  patient  herself,  upon  discovering  the  dis- 
charged ovum,  should  throw  it  away,  how  are  you  to  tell  whether  it  has 
been  thrown  away  or  not,  since,  out  of  one  thousand  women,  you  will 
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not  find  two  and  a  half  that  could  tell  the  difference  between  an  early 
OYum  and  a  clot  of  blood. 

I  ha?e  had  clots  of  blood  sent  to  me  from  very  good  doctors,  for  dis* 
section  and  for  preparation  for  my  museum,  under  the  supposition  that 
they  were  the  organised  products  of  a  regular  fecundation.  I  have  had 
a  patient  who  had  been  be-deyiled  for  three  months  by  an  eminent 
practitioner,  under  the  supposition  that  she  was  laboring  under  menor- 
rhagia,  whereas  nothing  was  the  matter  with  her,  but  a  dead  and  undis- 
charged ovum, 

I  have  told  you  before,  and  I  tell  you  now  again,  that  the  product 
of  conception  may  carry  on  its  development  for  two,  three,  or  four 
months  and  then  die  and  remain  in  the  womb  without  exciting  the 
least  apparent  tendency  to  contraction,  for  three,  four,  yes  even  for 
six  months.  Of  course,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  where 
the  muscular  irritability  of  the  womb  is  not  excited  by  its  presence 
there  may  be,  nevertheless,  irritation  produced,  and  the  most  probable 
form  that  the  irritation  will  assume  will  be  that  of  the  nisus  menor-' 
rhagicus. 

Let  me  advise  you  again,  never  to  take  a  woman's  report  as  to  the 
organic  character  of  the  substances  discharged  in  an  abortion  or  mis* 
carriage,  but  let  it  be  an  invariable  rule  in  your  art  to  institute  careful 
inquiries  as  soon  as  you  take  charge  of  the  case,  as  to  all  such  appear- 
ances as  may  have  been  antecedently  noticed,  and  give  the  most  par- 
ticular and  even  solemn  cautions,  as  to  not  removing  or  throwing  away 
any  such  as  may  afterwards  appear  during  your  administration  of 
the  case. 

A  man  who  has  charge  of  a  case  of  abortion,  in  which  he  cannot 
decide  whether  the  abortion  has  taken  place  or  not,  is  at  sea  without 
oars  or  sails — he  does  not  know  what  to  do ;  in  fact,  he  is  like  a  bull  in 
a  china  shop.  I  admit  that  he  might  back  out  without  breaking  the 
crockery,  but  he  can  scarcely  turn  without  doing  mischief. 

You  see  I  speak  feelingly  upon  this  point ;  and  I  do  speak  feelingly, 
for  I  bear  in  my  memory  the  recollection  of  a  case  I  attended  here  a 
few  years  sinc^,  in  which  I  exhausted  all  the  means  of  diagnosis  without 
being  able  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  while  the  patient  was  visibly  draw- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  She  did  not  go 
over,  gentlemen,  but  she  recovered  her  health,  and  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  find  out  what  became  of  the  ovum,  or  why  she  continued 
after  its  discharge— if  it  was  discharged — to  have  the  same  symptoms 
as  those  have  in  whom  it  has  not  been  discharged. 

You  should,  therefore,  claim  the  privilege,  which  is  justly  yours,  of 
inspecting  with  your  own  eyes  all  the  uterine  products,  whether  liquids, 
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coagala,  Bhreds,  or  solid  substances.  It  is  very  dear,  that  when  jon 
have  got  a  whole  ovum  unruptured  in  your  hand,  it  is  out  of  the  wo* 
man's  womb ;  and  no  doubt  can  then  rest  on  jour  mind.  If  she  con- 
tinues sick  after  this,  the  diagnosis  has  lost  all  its  difficulty.  But,  with 
a  perfect  diagnosis,  what  can  you  want  more !  * 

If  the  process  of  throwing  off  the  ovum  has  gone  to  a  certain  extent^ 
you  will  find  it  in  the  cervix,  and  perhaps  with  a  large  portion  of  it 
protruding  below  the  os  uteri,  but  still  firmly  held  in  the  grasp  of  the 
tube,  and  keeping  on  foot  those  irritations  of  the  whole  nervous  consti- 
tution, that  serve  to  sustain  the  vigor  of  the  hemorrhagic  effort.  If 
you  make  such  an  examination  and  find  the  ovum  protruding,  you 
should  place  the  patient  with  her  shoulders  upon  the  same  plane  with 
her  hips.  Direct  the  nurse  so  to  arrange  her  dress  that  there  may  be 
but  one,  and  that  the  thinnest,  of  her  garments,  interposed  between 
your  hand  and  her  hypogastrium.  Let  her  be  upon  the  right  side  of 
the  bed,  near  the  edge,  lying  on  the  back.  Then,  standing  on  her 
right  side,  press  the  palm  of  your  left  hand  upon  the  hypogastric  region, 
so  as  to  push  the  integuments  gradually  and  strongly  down  upon  the 
plane  of  the  superior  strait,  which  will  bring  the  os  uteri  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  ostium  vaginae.  And  now  let  her  draw  up  both  her  feet 
close  to  the  body.  If,  while  so  situated,  you  carry  the  index  finger  of 
the  right  hand  to  the  os  uteri,  it  will  not  recede  from  the  pressure, 
being  maintained  in  situ  by  the  pressure  of  your  left  hand  upon  the 
hypogastrium.  The  index  can  now  be  gently  insinuated  betwixt  the 
protruding  ovum  and  the  wall  of  the  canal  of  the  cervix,  and  carried 
high  enough  in  some  cases  completely  to  command  the  product ;  for  if 
the  finger  be  a  little  flexed  at  its  last  phalanx,  the  ovum  may  be  caught 
upon  it,  as  upon  a  hook,  and  turned  out  of  its  bed.  If,  upon  examining, 
there  be  reason  to  suppose  that  nothing  has  been  left  in  the  womb,  you 
may  tell  your  patient  it  is  probable  that  she  will  have  no  further  trou- 
ble; or  you  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  is  well  already.  I  said  so 
to  a  lady  this  morning,  April  18,  1854. 

Where  you  cannot  command  it  with  the  finger,  you  may  sometimes 
succeed  in  extracting  the  ovum,  or  its  rest,  by  means  of  Dr.  Dewees's 
placenta-hook,  or  by  Mad.  Boivin's  pinee  d  faux-gervMy  or  by  my 
friend  Dr.  Henry  Bond's  placenta  forceps,  which  you  can  get  here,  as 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Rorer,  Schively,  and  other  surgery  Cutlers. 
I  adrise  you,  though,  to  be  well  upon  your  guard  against  the  use  of 
instruments  in  these  cases.  If  you  get  hold  of  such  a  body  with  an 
instrument,  you  will  be  tempted  not  to  let  it  go  again ;  and  if  you  pull 
too  hard,  you  do  so  at  the  expense  of  uterine  tissues  that  are  already 
in  trouble,  and  will  not  kindly  submit  to  any  rude  handling.    I  have 
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seen  a  patient  severely  hurt  bj  the  violent  extractive  force  that  was 
applied  bj  means  of  a  wretched  placental  forceps  for  the  extraction  of 
a  dead  ovnm. 

It  is  even  better  to  wut  and  tmst  to  the  maceration,  and  the  discharge 
in  solution  or  fragments,  of  the  ovum,  than  to  wound  or  tear  the  organs. 
I  have  so  waited  in  cases  where  I  had  failed  in  any  reasonable  ex- 
tractive effort ;  and  have  found  the  product  to  be  wholly  discharged  as 
it  macerated,  without  any  other  inconvenience  than  that  occasioned  by 
the  tedious  confinement,  and  the  offensiveness  of  the  odor.  I  have  just 
concluded  such  a  case  to-day,  October  28, 1850.  I  have  no  idea  that 
the  patient  is  exposed  to  considerable  hazard  by  this  expectant  mode  of 
treatment,  which  leaves  you  with  the  daily,  nay,  hourly  hope  that  the 
uterus  will  at  last  wake  up  to  a  sense  of  its  condition,  and  free  itself  from 
its  burden  by  the  exercise  of  its  expulsive  power.  At  any  rate,  an 
examination,  repeated  from  time  to  time,  will  make  you  acquainted 
with  any  progress  that  may  be  had  in  the  expulsive  action  of  the  womb ; 
80  that  you  may  have  the  satisfaction  at  last  of  taking  it  from  the  cervix, 
conscious  that  you  are  doing  no  injury. 

I  had  a  patient  who,  in  two  successive  pregnancies,  allowed  the  ovum 
to  die  between  the  third  and  fourth  month.  In  one  of  them,  it  lingered 
for  several  months  within  the  cavity  of  the  womb  before  the  organ  be- 
came irritated  to  its  expulsion.  In  the  other,  I  was  employed  in  the 
treatment,  and  having  satisfied  myself  that  there  was  a  dead  ovum  in 
the  uterus — ^notwithstanding  the  woman  had  neither  hemorrhage,  nor 
pain,  nor  any  discharge,  indeed — I  determined  to  try  the  power  of 
ergot  in  the  case.  I  gave  her  a  drachm  of  the  powder  mixed  in  six 
fluidounces  of  cinnamon  water,  with  directions  to  take  a  tablespoonfnl 
three  times  a  day.  Before  she  had  finished  the  quantity,  the  uterine 
contractions  were  established,  and  the  ovum  expelled  without  accident, 
or  any  consequent  disorder. 

Brgot  will  sometimes  excite  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  in  the  early 
stages  of  gestation,  but  it  is  often  found  utterly  to  fail  in  the  exertion 
of  its  peculiar  therapeutic  powers.  But,  as  no  inconvenience  is  to  be 
apprehended  to  the  health  from  its  administration,  you  should  consider 
yourselves  at  liberty  to  employ  it  in  fulfilment  of  a  clear  indication. 
The  wine  of  secale  given  in  teaspoonful  doses  and  repeated  from  time 
to  time,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  circumstances,  will  be  found 
a  convenient  and  often  an  efiective  administration  ;  and  I  presume  you 
would  not,  in  any  case  of  serious  hemorrhage  or  protracted  retention 
of  the  product,  fail  to  put  into  play  its  extraordinary  power  over  the 
muscular  organ  of  the  womb. 

A  woman  who  has  miscarried,  if  no  accident  follow  the  event,  will 
85 
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be  likely  to  get  rid  of  her  lochial  discharge  in  the  ooorse  of  a  few  dajs. 
It  often  disappears  on  the  third  day,  but  sometimes  continaes  to  the 
tenth,  or  twentieth,  or  even  longer. 

When  the  woman  seems  recovered,  she  too  soon  thinks  she  ought  to 
have  the  privilege  to  get  up  and  take  charge  of  her  affairs,  or  give  herself 
up  to  her  pleasures;  bat  she  will  be  highly  imprudent  to  do  so;  nor  will 
you  fulfil  your  duty  as  medical  counsel,  if  you  advise  or  allow  her  thus 
to  expose  her  health.  She  should  be  kept  very  quiet  for  many  days^ 
daring  the  greater  portion  of  which  she  should  be  in  a  recumbent  pos- 
ture, either  in  bed,  or  on  the  sofa  or  couch ;  nor  shoi^d  she  be  permit- 
ted to  go  about  until  all  signs  of  miscarriage  have  entirely  disappeared. 

A  miscarriage  within  the  first  four  months  is  not  followed  by  secretioa 
of  milk  from  the  mammary  gland ;  but,  should  it  go  to  five  months  and 
a  half,  before  she  loses  the  ovum,  the  woman  is  very  likely  to  have  an 
abundant  secretion  of  milk.  I  attended  a  poor  woman  some  years  ago 
in  Tenth  Street,  who  miscarried  at  five  months  and  a  half,  soon  after 
which  she  became  a  wet  nurse,  at  my  request ;  having  a  supply  of  milk 
sufficient  to  support  a  strong  healthy  child. 

A  woman  who  has  suffered  one  abortion  is  probably  more  liable  to 
a  similar  accident  in  subsequent  pregnancies  than  she  who  has  not  suf- 
fered in  this  way. 

There  are  many  persons  who  suffer  repeated  miscarriages,  and  whose 
health  is  injared  by  the  irritation  and  loss  of  blood  accompanying  those 
accidents ;  moreover,  the  disappointment  experienced  in  regard  to  the 
hopes  of  offspring,  occasions  great  disquietude ;  so  that  it  is  extremely 
desirable  to  discover  some  method  of  obviating  such  an  evil  tendency. 
I  have  no  doubt,  as  I  before  said,  that  in  these  cases  the  mensual  effort 
is  often  at  the  foundation  of  such  distressing  occurrences ;  for  women 
are  more  apt  to  miscarry  at  stated  periods  than  at  irregular  times. 
Many  of  the  early  embryos  that  I  have  met  with  have  been  so  fresh 
and  so  firm  in  their  texture,  that  I  could  not»but  suppose  them  cast 
off  while  still  endowed  with  vital  properties.  Under  such  circam8tanoee» 
I  could  not  but  suppose  that  the  accident  of  the  casting  off  of  the  uterine 
product  was  the  result  of  a  status  of  the  womb  itself,  and  not  of  the 
ovum. 

In  such  a  case,  I  suppose  that  the  ovary  might  have  dischai^ed  a 
mature  ovulum,  notwithstanding  the  pregnancy,  and  that  the  uterus, 
obedient  as  usual  to  the  provocative  of  sanguine  affluxion,  became,  as 
usual,  mensually  engorged.  Such  engorgement  tends  to  result  in  the 
effusion  of  mensual  blood  at  the  expense  of  the  attachments  of  the  em* 
bryo,  which  begins  immediately  to  be  cast  off,  and  thus  comes  into  my 
hand,  whole,  firm,  and  recent,  as  above  mentioned. 
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It  IS  true  tbat  many  causes  of  abortion  besides  this  mensual  canse 
do  exist — a  blow,  a  violent  succassion  or  shock ;  an  irritation  of  the 
iromb  consensual  with  intestinal  irritation  ;  some  deep  emotion  of  soul, 
modifying  the  relation  of  the  innervative  forces  of  the  whole  constitu- 
tion, followed  by  sudden  reaction  in  the  force  of  the  arterial  injection, 
may  well  determine  an  instant  hypenemia  of  the  uterus,  to  be  relieved 
only  by  an  effusion  of  blood  from  its  internal  wall,  at  the  expense  of 
the  mesenteric  attachments  of  the  embryo  that  are  torn  asunder  by  the 


I  had  some  time  since  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  an  ovum  of  two 
months  and  a  half,  which  came  off  enveloped  in  the  decidua.  Having 
opened  it,  and  placed  the  little  embryo  on  the  field  under  a  WoUaston 
doublet,  in  order  to  inquire  into  its  condition,  I  found  that  it  had  suf- 
fered from  an  apoplexy  of  its  cord,  for  one  of  the  omphalo-mesentertc 
arteries  had  given  way  and  filled  the  tissue  with  extravasated  blood.  Pro- 
bably myriads  of  young  embryos  thus  perish  from  the  delicacy  of  their 
organism  and  the  feebleness  of  their  vital  forces.  For,  notwithstanding 
they  are  so  carefully  and  perfectly  protected  by  the  admirable  nidus  in 
which  they  reside,  which  nidus  itself  is  supported  as  it  were  upon  the 
most  elastic  springs,  well  devised  to  save  it  from  shocks  and  violent 
succussions,  they  must  be  deemed  liable  to  the  hasard  of  multitudinous 
derangements  of  their  circulation  and  innervation,  calculated  to  lead  to 
their  destruction. 

There  are  also  many  women  to  be  met  with  who  cannot  carry  the 
gestation  out  beyond  a  certain  time,  not  absolutely  fixed,  but  yet  far 
short  of  full  term.  Their  children  always  die ;  and  they  know  that 
the  child  is  dead,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  absence  of  all  spontaneous 
motion,  and  from  shrinking  of  the  before  well-developed  breast,  and 
secondly,  from  a  certain  sense  of  heaviness,  or  sluggishness,  or  strange 
ponderosity  within.  The  womb,  moreover,  seems  to  fall  from  right  to 
kft,  or  from  left  to  right,  as  the  woman  happens  to  turn  from  either  of 
these  positions*  I  have  at  this  moment  a  woman  under  my  care  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  who  has  lost  many  children  at  about  the  sixth 
month.  These  children  were  always  born  dead,  putrid,  having  remained 
from  four  to  six  weeks  in  the  womb  ader  the  cessation  of  their  existence. 
She  applied  to  me  for  admission,  informing  me  that  the  child  was  dead 
as  usual — an  opinion  in  which  I  concurred  after  careful  auscultation, 
and  which  was  confirmed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  child,  after  it  had  re- 
mained a  month  dead  in  the  womb. 

If  you  ask  me,  my  young  friends,  why  it  is  that  these  women  lose 
their  children  in  utero  so  repeatedly,  I  feel  that  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
say  that  I  cannot  give  you  any  explanation  of  this  strange  occurrence. 
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They  do  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  appear  to  suffer  from  rigiditj  of  tlie 
uterine  texture,  contrayening  its  natural  expansibility  under  the  grow- 
ing  force  of  the  ovum ;  nor  have  I  discovered  in  them  any  signs  of 
general  or  topical  ill  health,  save  the  one  in  question,  if  indeed  that  be 
one.  It  is  most  likely,  I  think,  that  the  fault  exists  in  the  ovum  itself, 
for  I  think  it  is  not  un philosophical  to  suppose  that  a  woman  may  be 
possessed  of  all  the  signs  of  competent  health  in  her  own  person, 
whereas  the  ova  which  she  produces  may  be  weak  and  unendowed  with 
the  usual  amount  of  vital  force.  But  it  is  vain  to  form  or  utter  hypo- 
theses ;  it  is  better  to  say,  on  such  occasions,  we  do  not  know,  we  do 
not  understand. 

Sometimes,  we  may  observe  that  the  foetus  had  developed  too  small  a 
placenta.  The  placenta  of  a  child  at  term  ought  to  be  as  large  as  s 
dinner-plate.  If  it  be  no  bigger  than  the  mouth  of  a  teacup,  how  could 
such  a  placenta  serve  for  the  development  of  a  well-grown  fostusf  You 
will  often  be  able  to  explain  that  the  child  perished  because  its  after- 
birth was  too  small  to  support  it.  I  had  such  a  case  at  the  seventh 
month,  on  the  21st  of  October,  1850. 

A  lady  under  my  care  gave  birth  to  a  son  at  full  term ;  after  which, 
she  was  sixteen  times  pregnant  in  vain;  sometimes  going  to  the  seventh 
month  and  giving  birth  to  the  child  dead,  putrid ;  and  sometimes  going 
to  the  fifth,  fourth,  or  third,  and  always  suffering  so  great  an  amount 
of  constitutional  disturbance  during  pregnancy,  and  also  sustaining  so 
great  a  loss  of  blood  during  the  abortion,  as  to  leave  her  at  the  last  in 
a  state  of  wretched  health,  consisting  mainly  in  disorders  arising  from 
repeated  excessive  anaemia  from  hemorrhage. 

When,  for  the  first  time,  she  came  under  my  care,  after  the  sixteenth 
pregnancy,  I  gave  her  directions  which  she  carefully  followed,  and 
carried  the  child  a  little  beyond  the  eighth  month,  when  it  was  safely 
born.  Another  pregnancy,  within  two  years,  was  followed  by  the  birth 
of  another  son.  When  this  child  was  between  two  and  three  years  old; 
she  died  instantly  of  apoplexy  while  seated  at  her  dinner  table.  These 
abortions  had  ruined  her  health. 

Doubtless,  miscarriages  often  depend  upon  irritability  of  the  womb, 
which  refuses  to  dilate  under  the  pressure  of  the  growing  x>vum.  The 
Hallerian  irritability  of  the  womb,  or  its  muscular  contractility,  may 
be  so  great  as  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  ovum  in  growth.  If  yoa 
had  such  an  ovum  growing  inside  of  a  metallic  sphere,  it  would  neces- 
sarily die,  because  it  is  indispensable  for  the  embryo  not  only  to  lire, 
but  to  grow,  for  its  life  does  not  consist  in  living  but  in  augmenting 
itself.  But  if  the  womb  won't  let  it  develop  itself,  wiU  it  not  die  ?  and 
hence,  don't  you  perceive  that  an  unyielding,  rigid  uterus  may  cause 
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the  woman  to  miscarry  agam  and  again;  whereas,  if  yon  cure  the 
rigidity  and  unyieldingness  of  the  womb,  yon  may  allow  the  woman  to 
go  out  to  the  full  term  of  ntero-gestation  ? 

Suppose  you  were  treating  a  case,  taking  such  riews  as  these  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  miscarriage,  what  could  you  do  to  give  the  uterus  a 
kindlier  disposition  ?  Could  you  not  obtund  its  organic  sensibility,  and 
at  the  same  time  diminish  the  vital  force  of  its  motor  nerves,  by  bring- 
ing it  occasionally,  at  proper  intervals,  under  the  sedative  influences  of 
opium,  and  under  the  relaxing  influences  of  venesection,  of  the  warm 
bath,  and  of  a  cool  and  light  regimen  ?  Would  you  not  give  to  such  a 
patient  at  bedtime  five-and-forty  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  mixed  with 
a  wineglassfttl  of  thin  boiled  starch,  to  be  used  as  an  injection  into  the 
bowel  ?  I  have  done  so  for  a  great  many  people  for  a  great  many 
years  past,  when  I  have  deemed  the  cause  of  the  disposition  to  miscarry 
a  cause  connected  with  the  status  of  the  womb  itself.  I  shall  probably, 
as  long  as  I  continue  to  practise,  frequently  employ  this  method,  as  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  great  many  persons  have  thereby 
been  preserved  from  miscarrying,  who  had  repeatedly  done  so  under 
every  other  mode  of  treatment. 

I  have  occasionally  directed  such  an  administration  to  be  repeated 
both  night  and  morning ;  and  it  is  as  a  sort  of  general  rule  with  me,  in 
giving  such  a  direction,  to  counsel  the  woman  to  use  the  anodyne  enema 
daily,  until  after  the  quickening  of  the  child  takes  place.  I  know  of  no 
objection  to  such  a  mode  of  procedure,  baring  never  found  the  least  in- 
convenience to  result  from  it  as  regards  the  patient's  health.  Taking 
it  all  in  all,  as  a  methodus  medendi,  it  is  the  most  commendable  one 
that  I  am  acquainted  with;  it  was  Doctor  Physick's,  and  I  learned  it 
from  his  lips.  Dr.  Physick  had  very  few  methods  that  were  not  to 
be  depended  upon ;  and  the  sanction  of  his  opinion  alone  would,  in  my 
estimation,  miUce  it  worthy  of  the  highest  confidence. 

If  a  woman  is  likely  to  miscarry  from  her  menstrual  cause,  she  should 
be  confined  to  her  bed  at  the  menstrual  period ;  a  little  before,  during, 
and  for  a  few  days  afterwards.  Her  bowels  should  be  kept  free  by 
gentle  aperient  medicine,  or  by  enemata,  which  are  least  objectionable, 
as  causing  less  disturbance.  She  ought  to  be  bled,  not  too  much,  but 
moderately,  at  the  arm,  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  monthly  engorge- 
ment of  the  uterine  and  spermatic  branches ;  an  intention  which  will 
be  well  sustained  by  the  daily  use  of  the  anodyne  enema  as  before  men- 
tioned. 

A  woman  might  be  supposed  to  miscarry  in  consequence  of  debility; 
in  such  a  case,  the  use  of  proper  tonics,  with  nutritious  wholesome  diet, 
should  be  carefully  prescribed. 
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Don't  give  a  pregnant  woman  purgative  medicines,  if  yon  can  possibly 
avoid  it ;  since  violent  action  of  the  bowels,  particularly  of  the  lower 
bowels,  is  extremely  apt  to  bring  the  womb  into  sympathetic  disturb- 
ance. 

Women  have  the  toothache  in  pregnancy,  and  will  come  to  yon  to 
'  ask  permission  to  have  the  tooth  taken  out.  You  should  always  decline 
to  give  your  consent  to  this  operation ;  an  operation  wbich  cannot  be 
performed,  I  think,  without  producing  a  dangerous  shock  to  the  nervous 
system,  and  violent  succussive  contractions  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdo- 
minal muscles,  quite  as  apt  to  disturb  the  connection  of  the  ovnm  with 
the  womb  as  a  fall,  a  blow,  riding  in  a  carriage,  or  any  of  those  causes 
that  physicians  are  so  careful  to  guard  their  patients  against  If  a 
woman  have  in  her  pregnancy  an  insuiferable  toothache,  you  will  often 
cure  it  by  putting  a  couple  of  leeches  on  the  gum,  opposite  the  alveole, 
or  by  filling  the  carious  cavity,  if  there  be  one,  with  opium ;  or  it  wiH 
get  well  after  a  few  days,  if  she  will  but  have  patience  with  it.  I  will 
not  deny  that  a  toothache  may  be  so  insupportably  painful  as  to  war^ 
rant  the  patient  in  having  it  extracted,  and  warrant  you  in  giving  yoor 
consent  thereto;  but  let  me  advise  you  never  to  do  so  when  you  can  find 
any  reasonable  ground  for  avoiding  it. 

Some  physicians,  when  a  woman  applies  for  counsel  for  this  habitual 
abortion,  always  advise  her  to  go  to  bed  and  stay  there,  under  the  idea 
that  motion  or  exertion  is  apt  to  provoke  the  abortion  in  those  who  are 
predisposed  to  it. 

It  may  be  that  a  woman  is  safer  in  her  bed  or  on  her  couch,  than 
walking  about  town,  or  riding  in  her  carriage,  or  engaging  in  domestic 
affaics ;  and  it  is  palpably  true  that  one  who  perceives  some  present 
threatenings  of  miscarriage  ought  to  go  to  bed,  and  be  still.  I  cannot  bni 
think,  however,  that  sending  a  woman  to  bed  with  the  purpose  to  keep 
her  there  until  the  end  of  her  pregnancy,  not  to  be  completed  until  the 
lapse  of  six,  five,  or  even  four  months,  is  altogether  preposterous;  since 
I  cannot  well  conceive  that  a  patient  could,  for  so  long  a  time,  be  de» 
prived^  of  exercise,  of  fresh  air,  and  of  solar  light,  without  inducing 
modifications  of  her  njBrve  force,  and  of  her  nutrition,  that  wonld  be 
more  likely  to  lead  to  a  miscarriage  than  the  very  exercise  that  is  so 
much  dreaded. 

I  am  quite  certain  I  have  nerer  been  guilty  of  giving  so  preposterous 
an  order  as  this,  and  that  I  have  known  many  instances  in  which  the 
practice  has  signally  failed.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  better 
for  a  woman  to  miscarry  than  lie  down  for  six  months. 

If  a  man  break  his  thigh  bone  in  the  midst  of  the  most  consummate 
health,  and  if  he  be  taken  to  his  house  and  laid  upon  his  bed,  and 
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treated  with  DeB8aiilt*0  apparatus,  or  any  other  apparatus  for  the  treat- 
ment of  fracture  of  the  thigh,  then  he  will  not  have  hia  bowels  mored 
for  the  first  eight  days,  unless  he  take  some  eccoprotio  article.  His 
bowels  do  not  become  confined  because  he  has  broken  his  leg,  but  they 
are  constipated  for  want  of  the  perpetual  succussion  which  it  is  de- 
signed they  should  receive  from  the  abdominal  muscles  which  encase 
them.  The  man  with  Dessault's  splint  is  like  the  woman  whom  you 
put  to  bed  for  six  months;  neither  of  them  has  the  least  occasion  to  use 
the  abdominal  muscles  in  progression,  nor  in  daily  exercise ;  and  the 
alimentary  tube,  deprived  of  this  usual  provocative  to  its  excitement, 
lies  torpid,  its  muscular  fibres  scarcely,  or  with  reluctance,  performing 
their  office  of  provoking  motion  in  the  canal. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  evil,  you  are  compelled  to  give  drugs ;  but  a 
pregnant  woman  ought  not  to  take  drugs  if  there  be  any  means  to  avoid 
it ;  and  I  think  you  will  find,  upon  a  studied  experience,  which  you 
will  have,  that  it  is  best  not  to  place  her  in  a  condition  where  your 
drugs  will  become  necessary. 

To  allow  her  to  become  costive  is  to  disturb  the  whole  of  her  splanch- 
nic innervation.  She  gets  a  foul  breath,  a  foul  tongue,  and  restless 
nights ;  her  appetite  is  mawkish,  she  loses  the  bright  tint  of  her  skin, 
and  masses  of  the  circulation  tend  inwards,  producing  engorgement  of 
the  greater  trunks ;  so  that,  if  you  succeed  in  carrying  her  to  the  end 
of  her  term — an  improbable  expectation — ^you  will  deliver  her  of  a  child, 
after  you  shall  have  ruined  her  health. 

I  mentioned,  at  page  548,  the  case  of  a  lady  who  had  been  sixteen 
times  pregnant  in  vain,  but  who,  after  taking  my  directions,  gave  birth 
to  two  children  in  succession.  I  said,  there,  that  when  she  came  under 
my  care,  after  the  sixteenth  pregnancy,  I  gave  her  directions,  which 
she  carefully  followed,  and  carried  the  child  to  the  eighth  month,  when 
it  was  safely  born.  She  had  been  repeatedly  confined  to  the  sofa,  or 
the  couch,  during  several  consecutive  months.  Several  of  the  gesta- 
tions were  conducted  under  the  counsel  of  the  late  Professor  Deweee, 
who  had  great  confidence  in  protracted  repose  for  the  conservation  of 
the  gestation ;  buC,  as  in  all  the  other  cases,  she  had  continued  to  meet 
with  disappointment.  When  she  came  under  my  care,  and  related  the 
distresses  of  which  she  had  been  the  victim,  I  made  known  to  her  my 
aversion  to  this  treatment  by  rest.  I  said  to  her :  **  My  dear  madam, 
you  place  me  in  a  very  disagreeable  predicament  by  appealing  to  me  on 
this  occasion.  In  all  probability,  seeing  your  present  age  and  your 
present  health,  this  will  be  the  last  of  your  gestations ;  you  have  here- 
tofore been  under  the  care  and  the  counsel  of  the  most  distinguished 
practitioners  of  my  art,  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  it  has,  per* 
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baps,  become  a  principle  with  yoa  to  treat  all  sach  caset  by  profound 
and  protracted  re^t.  If  I,  who  am  opposed  to  each  a  method,  should 
advise  a  contrary  course,  and  the  case  should  result  in  an  abortion,  as 
usual,  you  might  hereafter  accuse  me  of  great  imprudence  in  departing 
from  a  method  so  recommended,  and  never  becoming  pregnant  again, 
charge  me  with  depriving  you.  of  the  last  chance  of  having  offspring. 
Nevertheless,  I  shall  guide  you  according  to  my  judgment  and  my 
conscience*  I  believe  that  the  best  health  that  you  can  obtain  is  the 
securest  health  for  your  pregnancy,  and  that  health  can  only  be  had  by 
exercise,  9ub  dioj  in  the  open  air.  Pray,  then,  take  my  advice,  to 
walk  out,  or  to  ride  out,  daily ;  to  receive  and  return  visits ;  to  go  t« 
the  party  and  the  ball,  and  try  to  forget  that  you  are  pregnant,  acting, 
indeed,  as  if  you  were  not.  Be  always,  however,  a  little  careful  of 
using  violent  muscular  effort,  or  awkward  positions  of  the  body ;  and, 
above  all  things,  do  not  tumble  down  stairs.  Take  an  anodyne  injeo- 
tion  every  night  before  you  go  to  bed,  and  let  it  consist  of  forty-five 
drops  of  laudanum,  in  half  a  wineglassfol  of  thin  clear  starch." 

She  did  follow  my  directions  implicitly,  saving  only  the  exception 
that  she  did  tumble  down  stairs  twice,  and  yet  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
delivering  her  of  a  child,  as  mentioned  at  page  548. 

When  I  was  an  apprentice  to  my  late  master.  Dr.  Thomas  Hanson 
Marshall  Feudal,  of  Augusta,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  I  was  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  a  case  of  abortion  under  his  care.  The  lady 
in  question,  whose  name  I  am  bound  to  withhold,  expelled  an  ovum 
containing  a  foetus  of  about  three  months,  yet  six  months  aftorwarda 
she  gave  birth  to  a  male  child  at  term ;  so  that  it  is  possible  for  m 
woman  pregnant  with  twins,  to  discharge  an  entire  ovum  of  one  of  the 
twins  without  destroying  the  mesenteric  attachment  of  the  other,  which 
goes  on  to  the  full  term. 

Such  a  case  is  one  so  rare,  that  probably  if  you  live  a  long  medical 
life  you  will  never  meet  with  one  like  it.  It  is  well,  however,  to  know 
that  such  things  are  in  rerum  natura. 

I  have  seen  one  case  in  which  a  woman  giving  birth  to  a  child  at  full 
term,  afterwards  discharged  a  placenta,  attached  to  Vhich  was  a  fostus 
of  four  months  and  a  half,  completely  mummified  and  pressed  as  flat  as 
a  bit  of  deal.  Some  stupid  people,  upon  such  a  sight,  would  lift  up 
their  hands,  and  exclaim  ^^  Superfcetation !"  Superfostation  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it ;  it  is  a  case  of  abortion,  with  retention  of  the  fostua  four 
months  and  a  half  after  its  death. 

You  will  find  a  beautiful  drawipg  representing  a  precisely  similar 
case,  in  the  tenth  plate  of  the  Atlas  to  Mr.  Pouchet's  TMorie  Pati* 
twe  de  rOvtUation  Spontanfe.    The  account  of  the  case  is  related  at 
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page  486  of  his  text :  the  child,  as  in  the  case  which  I  saw,  was  com- 
pressed,  its  head  being  mashed  flat  by  the  pressure  of  the  living  ovum 
against  the  side  of  the  nteros. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  that  for  the  present  I  have  nothing  further  to 
say  upon  abortion ;  but  I  have  now  a  few  remarks  to  offer  you  on  the 
subject  of  moles  or  false  conceptions,  which  will  suffice  for  the  present, 
to  close  this  subject. 

In  ancient  times,  the  doctors  were  accustomed  to  have  very  curious 
notions  on  the  subject  of  what  are  called  moles;  and  some  of  their 
superstitions  about  them  are  very  queer  and  amusing. 

There  is  a  vague  notion  that  lurks  in  the  female  mind  even  to  the 
present  day,  that  renders  the  production  of  a  tnole  a  subject  of  much 
talk  and  wonderment.  They  are  called,  by  most  people  in  this  quarter, 
fake  coficipliMs,  and  are  rarely  met  with  without  giving  rise  to  much 
examination  and  cross-questioning,  addressed  to  the  medical  attendant. 
They  who  have  had  a  false  conception,  or  a  mole,  are  anxious  to  know 
why  and  how  such  a  thing  happens.  Not  only  have  I  found  the  female 
worried  about  such  an  event,  but  I  have  also  discovered  that  the  hus- 
band is  not  without  some  uneasiness  and  self-condemnation.  It  hap- 
pens in  thie  way. 

When  such  a  woman  conceives  in  the  womb,  she  goes  on  in  her  preg- 
nancy for  some  weeks,  or  for  two  months  perhaps,  perfectly  well  and 
naturally — the  embryo  then  perishes,  and,  floating  in  the  amniotic 
waters,  undergoes  a  process  of  maceration  and  solution ;  so  that  it  soon 
disappears  completely,  leaving  a  brownish  dirty  liquor  still  inclosed 
within  the  amnios. 

The  spongy  or  tufted  chorion,  having  in  the  mean  time  established  a 
mesenteric  connection  with  the  uterus,  a  sort  of  vitality  continues  to 
exist  within  it,  provided  the  womb  does  not  cast  it  out  by  contracting 
its  walls.  Under  this  low  rate  of  life,  the  mass  of  the  mole  slowly  in- 
creases in  site,  and  becomes  more  and  more  solid  and  heavy.  The 
mass  continues  to  grow  more  or  less  rapidly,  until  the  womb,  no  longer 
able  to  tolerate  its  presence,  contracts,  and  expels  it. 

Such  a  mole  is  but  a  diseased  and  altered  ovum,  and  the  woman  who 
is  distressed  with  the  notion  that  she  has  some  peculiarity  of  nature 
that  concerns  her,  the  subject  of  such  a  misfortune,  ought  to  be  relieved 
of  the  false  impression,  which  might  render  her  unhappy. 

Sometimes  the  ovum,  instead  of  being  converted  into  a  firm,  hard, 
snd  fleshy  substance,  becomes  the  seat  of  what  is  called  hydatids  of  (Hm 
Vfcmb.  In  this  case,  every  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  numerous  vesicles 
of  various  sixes,  from  the  bigness  of  a  mustard-seed  to  that  of  a  large 
Malaga  grape.    These  vesicles  are  filled  with  pellucid  fluid— and  they 
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continue  to  be  formed  and  to  increase  in  magnitude  until  the  womb  ac- 
quires the  dimensions  of  the  gravid  uterus  of  the  seventh  month.  Or 
the  womby  irritated  by  the  pressure  of  such  a  foreign  body,  refuses 
any  more  to  distend,  whereupon,  contractions  setting  in,  the  whole 
beterologue  product  comes  away,  in  quantity,  sometimes,  sufficient  to 
half  fill  a  wash-basin. 

It  is  asserted  by  some  writers,  that  the  grape-ZiAr«  vesicles  are  really 
independent  animals — acephalocysts,  endowed  with  great  powers  of 
production ;  but  I  am  by  no  means  of  that  opinion.  They  are,  far 
more  probably,  derived  from  the  distension  of  the  altered  spongioles 
and  cellules  of  the  placenta,  which,  by  some  endosmosic  act,  become 
filled  with  water,  and  thus  dissect,  so  to  speak,  the  whole  mass  of  the 
mole  or  altered  placenta. 

Now  and  then,  you  will  meet  with  cases  where,  the  child  being  even 
born  in  good  health,  the  placenta  exhibits  numerous  specimens  of  these 
buUse.  If  very  numerous,  they  could  not  fail  to  destroy  the  embryo, 
by  destroying  more  or  less  completely  its  branchial  organ,  the  placenta. 

A  case  is  not,  in  general,  early  suspected  of  being  a  false  conception, 
and  it  is  not  until  it  is  cast  off  that  the  truth  is  known — still,  when  the 
pregnancy  proceeds  at  a  more  rapid,  or  at  a  less  rapid  rate  of  develop- 
ment than  natural,  and  when  the  woman  is  troubled  with  the  frequent 
slight  markings  and  discharges  of  blood  per  vaginam,  she  may  be  held 
as  suspected. 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  bunch  of  hydatids  may  grow  is  very  great. 
I  have,  for  example,  now  under  treatment  a  young  lady,  married  about 
a  year  ago,  who  became  pregnant  about  the  20th  July,  1847.  On  the 
23d  October,  1847,  she  discharged  a  large  quantity,  near  a  pint  mea- 
sure, of  hydatids  and  altered  placental  structure. 

Pending  the  gestation,  she  was  sick  for  twelve  weeks,  during  a  major 
part  of  which  time  she  vomited  daily,  and  many  times  a  day.  She 
became  rapidly  and  excessively  emaciated,  and  had  for  a  long  time  a 
pulse  above  120  per  minute. 

The  womb  was  always  of  a  doughy  feel,  except  when  eondensed  by 
its  muscular  contraction,  which  was  often  the  case  daring  the  process. 

My  fears  were  greatly  excited  by  her  condition,  until  her  pains 
eoming  on,  the  whole  diseased  mass  was  driven  out  of  the  uterine  cavity 
— whereupon  she  immediately  began  to  recover,  and  is  now,  Nov*  6, 
1847,  in  pretty  good  health,  although  still  weak  and  pallid. 

Previously  to  the  expulsive  effort,  the  fundus  uteri  had  risen  nigh  to 
the  umbilicus,  and  yet  she  was  only  three  months  gone,  at  which  period 
the  fundus  ought  not  to  have  jutted  much  above  the  plane  of  the  superior 
strait. 
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Tbia  ought  not  to  sarprise  yoa — when  yoa  reflect  that  her  womb  ex- 
panded at  such  an  unnatural  and  even  fearful  rate.  It  was  rather  like 
a  process  of  bursting  than  deploying  the  tissues  of  the  uterus.  No 
constitution  could  patiently  tolerate  such  a  bursting  process.  It  must 
feel  the  irritation. 

Ify  therefore,  you  should  take  charge  of  a  patient,  pregnant,  sick, 
suffering  occasional  attacks  of  uterine  hemorrhage,  with  great  consti- 
tutional irritation,  evinced  by  frequency  of  pulse,  emaciation,  and  other 
signs  of  suffering — and  if  coincidently  with  such  signs  there  should  be 
a  too  rapid  development  of  the  womb — ^you  might  very  confidently  make 
the  diagnosis  of  hydatids.  Because,  in*  true  pregnancy,  the  rate  of 
development  is  decided  by  a  generic  law — peculiar  to  each  genus  of 
animals — or  to  each  species  rather.  If  the  rate  of  growth  is  non-ge- 
neric, the  product  will  be  non-generio  likewise,  and  leave  you  clearly  at 
liberty  to  take  measures  for  the  cure. 

In  such  a  case,  you  cannot  bring  on  premature  labor — ^but  you  can 
bring  on  labor.  There  can  be  no  pretnatureness  for  a  thing  that  has 
no  generic  term  of  development.  You  might  provoke  contractions  of 
the  womb  by  doses  of  ergot,  or  if  that  should  fail,  by  the  use  of  sponge 
tent  carefully  placed  in  the  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri.  A  sponge  tent 
could  hardly  expand  in  the  canal  without  causing  the  fundus  to  enter 
into  active  contractions. 

There  are  some  women,  in  whom  the  womb,  during  menstruation,  be- 
comes filled  with  a  small  coagulum.  A  coagulum  of  blood  as  large  as  a 
walnut,  in  the  non-gravid  uterua,  would  be  subject  to  a  firm  pressure ; 
the  serum  escaping,  might  leave  the  more  solid  parts  within  the  cavity, 
which  might  remain  therein  undisturbed  during  a  whole  intermensual 
period.  New  coagulations  taking  place  at  the  return  of  the  menses, 
the  mass  becomes  increased  in  size,  and  at  last,  exciting  contractions, 
is  expelled  with  the  sharpest  grinding  and  dilating  pains. 

I  have  seen  a  lump  of  fibrine  larger  than  a  black  walnut,  exceed- 
ingly solid,  and  of  a  whitish-yellow  color,  produced  in  this  way. 

It  is  not  a  false  conception — ^but  a  lump  of  fibrine  out  of  which  all 
the  serum  and  corpuscles  have  been  squeeaed,  and  which  may  lie  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  in  the  womb  without  exciting  its  expulsive  power 
— and  at  last  come  off  with  very  violent  grinding  pains— so  great,  in- 
deed, as  to  make  the  woman  suffer  as  much  as  in  the  most  painful  mis- 
carriage. I  wish  you  to  take  notice  that  I  have  above  atated  that  in 
menorrhagic  cases,  a  coagulum  of  blood  as  large  as  a  walnut  may  be 
formed  in  the  womb.  Now,  whenever  in  these  cases  you  shall  observe 
that  coagula  as  large  as  your  hand  are  expelled,  you  are  to  remember 
that  they  have  been  formed  in  the  vagina  and  not  in  the  womb.    The 
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sphincter  vaginse  muacle  closes  the  canal  so  completely  as  to  retain 
within  the  passage  the  blood  that  issues  from  the  os  uteri — it  there 
becomes  congealed,  and  is  forced  out  whenever  the  accumulation  becomes 
very  considerabloi  or  when  the  patient  coughs,  or  suddenly  changes  her 
position. 

I  shall  here  close  this  letter,  with  the  expression  of  my  sincere 
respect.  C.  D*  M. 


LETTER  XLI. 
PUERPSRAL  DISEASES. 

Oentlemen:  I  am  about  to  address  you  to*day  upon  a  subject  of 
the  extremest  importance  in  any  consideration  of  female  complaints. 
I  mean  the  diseases  of  the  Lying*in.  A  treatise  on  midwifery  might 
be,  perhaps,  more  appropriately  selected  for  such  a  discussion — ^but 
inasmuch  as  the  general  practitioner  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  for 
oounsel  in  many  of  the  purely  puerperal  affections,  he  ought  to  be  as 
well  prepared  as  the  Accoucheur  himself  to  treat  them  properly. 

Among  the  earliest  and  most  serious  of  the  disorders  of  the  puerperal 
woman,  we  should  enumerate  fainting  and  flooding.  They  generally  go 
together — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  when  a  woman  faints  away  shortly 
after  the  birth  of  her  child,  she  should  be  immediately  held  suspected 
of  flooding— whether  there  be  any  visible  hemorrhage  or  no. 

It  is  true,  that  a  woman  may  faint  immediately  after  the  deliyery  of 
the  child,  and  yet  not  be  the  subject  of  any  considerable  hemorrhagie 
discharge.  This  accident  is  most  likely  to  oceur  to  women  in  whom  the 
womb  has  been  excessively  dbtended,  either  fVom  a  twin  pregnancy,  or 
the  accumulation  of  a  great  quantity  of  the  amniotic  liquor.  Such  » 
person,  having  a  very  rapid  labor,  and  a  speedy  discharge  of  the  after* 
birth,  is  likely  to  famt  for  want  of  a  due  amount  of  pressure  upon  the 
abdominal  viscera.  The  same  thing  happens  to  those  who  are  relieved, 
by  tapping,  of  a  large  ascitic  collection. 

I  was  present  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  late  Dr.  Jacob  Randolph, 
Surgeon,  of  this  city,  tapped  for  me  a  young  woman  who  had  a  vast 
ovarian  cyst  A  broad  bandage,  or  binder,  was  put,  as  usual,  around 
the  abdomen,  to  be  drawn*  tighter,  in  proportion  as  the  water  of  the 
dropsy  should  run  off  through  the  canula.  When  rather  more  than 
half  of  the  fluid  had  escaped,  and  the  abdominal  walls  had  lost  much  of 
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their  tension,  I  purposely  relaxed  the  pressure  of  the  binder,  which  I 
had  taken  by  its  ends  in  my  hands.  As  soon  as  I  left  her  solely  to  the 
pressure  and  support  of  her  own  abdominal  integuments,  she  grew  faint, 
but  immediately  recovered  upon  my  tightening  the  bandage  again. 
This  experiment  I  repeated  several  times  during  the  progress  of  the 
operation,  with  a  view  to  satisfy  my  mind  as  to  the  relation  between 
this  lypothymia  and  the  relaxation  of  tegumentary  tension. 

A  woman  whose  abdomen  becomes  very  suddenly  and  greatly  reduced 
in  sixe  by  the  escape  of  a  full-sized  child — a  great  quantity  of  waters, 
and  an  after-birth  of  more  than  a  pound  in  weight,  suffers,  then,  the  same 
sudden  withdrawal  of  abdominal  tension  as  the  patient  under  paracen- 
tesis, and  requires,  like  that  patient,  the  support  of  a  bandage,  or  binder, 
adjusted  to  the  abdomen.  I  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Praet.  of 
Med.y  2d  ed.,  p.  204,  a  case,  which  is  related  in  the  following  words : — 

I  attended  Mrs.  J.  A.  S.,  confined  with  her  fifth  child,  in  a  labor 
that  was  perfectly  natural  relatively  to  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  de- 
livery of  the  placenta,  and  the  symptoms  that  immediately  ensued  in 
the  parturient  state. 

Having  waited!* about  half  an  hour,  I  took  leave  of  the  patient  near 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  had  proceeded  a  good  way  towards  my 
house,  when  I  was  overtaken  by  the  husband,  who  entreated  me  to 
hasten  back  to  the  lady,  as  she  seemed  to  be  dying. 

Upon  returning  to  the  house,  I  found  my  patient  without  pulse  *,  the 
face  of  an  extreme  paleness,  and  her  whole  state  expressive  of  the  last 
degree  of  sinking  or  prostration.  The  idea  that  became  immediately 
obvious  was,  that  she  must  have  had  a  large  effusion  of  blood ;  but, 
upon  placing  the  hand  upon  the  uterine  region,  the  organ  was  found  to 
be  well  condensed ;  while,  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  bed,  no 
very  considerable  extravasation  of  blood  was  detected.  I  found  that 
the  abdominal  parietes  were  remarkably  flaccid ;  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
strike  me  forcibly,  as  affording  incompetent  support  to  the  viscera 
within.  Indeed,  the  contractility  of  the  abdominal  muscles  was  so  very 
slight,  that  it  appeared  to  me  the  bowels  could  receive  almost  no  sup- 
port from  their  pressure. 

After  exhibiting  such  restoratives  as  were  at  hand,  I  folded  two  large 
towels  into  squares,  and  placing  them  upon  the  abdomen,  as  compresses, 
secured  them  by  a  bandage,  which  retained  them  in  $it^  and  afforded 
such  a  degree  of  support  to  the  contained  viscera  as  I  deemed  sufficient 
to  obviate  the  sinking  and  fainting  tendencies  that  always  ensue  from  a 
loss  of  this  support  or  pressure.  I  enjoined  rest  in  a  horizontal  position, 
removed  the  pillows  from  under  her  head,  and  found,  when  the  forces  of 
the  constitution  had  rallied,  there  was  no  further  alarm  or  distress.    It 
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has  happened  to  me  many  times  to  meet  with  this  syncopal  state,  after 
delivery  unaccompanied  with  hemorrhage,  either  external  or  internal ; 
and  in  all  parturient  persons  who  are  enormously  distended,  or  who  are 
prone  to  such  faintings  after  delivery,  I  take  the  precautions  suggested 
by  the  above  case  in  good  time ;  and  I  can  safely  say  that  such  pre* 
cautions  generally  result  in  success. 

Fainting  is  caused  by  diminished  tension  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the 
encephalon,  suddenly  produced,  whether  d  pathemcUi  fnenti$y  or  from 
hemorrhage  or  other  causes.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  fainting 
with  the  vessels  of  the  brain  full  and  tense.  If  you  suddenly  take 
away  the  support — I  mean  the  extrinsic  support  that  the  great  arterial 
and  venous  trunks,  as  well  as  the  arterioles  and  venules  and  capillaries 
of  the  belly  receive  from  the  muscular  and  other  integuments,  you  suffer 
those  vessels  to  yield  to  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  blood-columns — to 
become  excessively  distended,  and  thus  to  draw  off  the  circulation  from 
the  superior  parts  of  the  economy,  especially  if  the  patient  be  permitted 
to  sit  up,  or  to  lie  too  highly  inclined.  Sec  to  it,  then,  that  the  danger 
be  obviated  by  early  substituting  the  bandage  pressure  for  the  lost  pres- 
sure of  the  abdominal  walls — and  that  the  patient  be  Aot  allowed  to  sit 
up,  or  even  to  have  pillows,  where  the  case  requires  such  a  precaution. 
If  through  your  oversight  or  ignorance  the  whole  of  the  abdominal  ves- 
sels be  allowed  thus  to  become  engorged,  your  patient  will  be  exposed 
to  unnecessary  risk — for  how  shall  you  be  assured  that  the  engorgement 
shall  ever  be  removed,  or  that  it  shall  not  become  the  basis  of  incurable 
sanguine  stasis,  and  so  of  mortal  inflammation ! 

I  ought  to  put  you  on  guard  against  a  mistake  into  which  you  might 
fall,  were  you  to  be  governed  in  some  cases  by  opinions  like  those  just 
expressed.  Tou  must  not  believe  that  the  newly-delivered  woman  faints 
from  withdrawal  of  pressure  and  tension  of  the  integuments  when,  in 
reality,  she  faints  from  loss  of  blood. 

A  woman  may  lose  a  quantity  sufficient  to  cause  an  alarming  and 
very  dangerous  deliquium,  without  any  visible  signs  of  flooding  upon 
the  napkins  or  clothing  about  her  person — and  that,  even  when  the 
globe  of  the  womb  appears  to  be  well  contracted.  Do  not,  therefore, 
trust  to  the  very  faithless  diagnostic  drawn  from  the  application  of  your 
hand  to  the  hypogaster — it  will  not  always  give  a  true  report. 

On  a  great  multitude  of  occasions,  I  have  found  women  to  faint  afler 
delivery — say  in  half  an  hour,  and  sometimes  in  an  hour,  or  even  as 
late  as  an  hour  and  a  half  subsequent  to  the  expulsion  of  the  after- 
birth. I  have  had  the  napkin  immediately  presented  to  me  for  examin- 
ation, and  found  it  scarcely  stained.  Upon  placing  my  hand  on  the 
uterine  globe,  too,  I  have  found  it  well  reduced  in  size,  and  firm,  and 
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80  BiDftll,  as  evidently  to  contain  no  considerable  quantity  of  blood. 
Were  one  to  trust  to  sach  a  diagnosis  as  this,  be  would,  in  many  in- 
stances, make  a  great  mistake,  supposing  that  the  fainting  does  not 
depend  on  flooding — and  this  is  the  very  error  against  which  you  should 
most  vigilantly  guard  yourself* 

Let  me  explain. 

A  woman,  after  the  delivery  of  the  placenta,  shall  have  a  good  con- 
traction of  the  uterus.  She  shall  have  a  napkin  applied  firmly  against 
the  privities — and  suppose  herself  to  be  quite  well  and  safe.  In  the 
course  of  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  she  shall  ask  to  be  fan- 
ned, or  for  some  drink,  or  for  the  volatile  salts,  and  say  she  is  faint. 
Her  pulse  will  be  very  small,  and  feeble,  and  frequent— or  it  may  be, 
undiscernible.  The  attendant  at  once  places  his  hand  upon  the  hypo- 
gaster  to  discover  the  state  of  the  uterus,  which  he  finds  small  and 
sufficiently  firm.  He  ascertains  that  there  is  no  visible  hemorrhage, 
and  is  apt  thence  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  hemorrhage  at  all.  But 
if  he  trusts  to  restoratives  and  cordials,  et  id  genuM  amney  he  may  lose 
bis  patient — ^for  the  vagina  is  filled  with  ooagula  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  make  her  faint  away,  and  even  to  put  her  life  at  risk. 
.  The  vagina  is  extremely  distensible  always,  but  immediately  subse- 
quent to  delivery  it  remains  so  dilatable  that  the  slightest  pressure 
against  its  walls  makes  them  yield.  It  has  lately  been  expanded  in  the 
labor  to  a  dimension  sufficiently  great  to  contain  the  trunk  of  a  child's 
body,  which  is  very  large.  If  the  nurse,  upon  her  delivery,  should 
clap  a  large  napkin  against  the  exterior  genitals,  and  the  patient,  in 
order  to  keep  it  there,  should  strongly  adduct  the  thighs,  the  issue  of 
the  lochia  would  be  impeded,  or  prevented  entirely — but,  even  the  con- 
densed womb  bleeds,  more  or  less ;  and  the  blood  that  it  sheds,  passing 
into  the  vagina,  and  finding  no  issue  at  the  ostium,  becomes  coagulated. 
The  whole  tube  of  the  vagina  becomes  enormously  distended  with  co- 
agula,  making  a  mass  as  large  as  the  trunk  of  a  child's  body,  and  though 
the  woman  faints  for  the  loss  of  her  blood,  yet,  the  hand  on  the  hypo- 
gaster  does  not  discover  this  fact.  The  napkin  outside  acts  as  an  obtu- 
rator— and  the  clot  inside  as  a  tampon.  The  lochia  cannot  find  issue — 
and  the  quantity  lost  is  considerable  enough  to  produce  fainting.  Bat 
I  have  long  been  convinced  that  another  principle,  in  addition  to  that 
mere  one  of  the  loss  of  blood,  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  the 
phenomena.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  woman  will  faint  for  the  loss  of 
the  blood,  and  continue  to  faint  again  and  again,  provided  the  coagula 
are  not  removed  from  the  vagina  and  cervix  uteri — but,  she  will  imme- 
diately recover  from  her  deliquium,  upon  their  removal.  There  is  some 
influence  of  a  disturbing  nature,  as  to  the  nerve  power,  that  is  connected 
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with  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  clots  in  the  vagina — probablj 
that  inflaenee  may  proceed  from  the  distension  of  the  walls,  and  their 
pressure  on  parts  in  relation  to  them  exteriorly,  and  on  a  nerrons  im- 
pression  which  they  thereby  suffer.  Be  this  as  it  may ;  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that,  if  you  should  press  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  into  the 
canal  of  the  vagina,  and  with  them  break  the  clots  to  pieces,  while, 
with  the  other  hand  upon  the  hypogastrium,  you  press  the  globe  of  the 
womb  downwards  into  the  excavation  of  the  pelvis,  exhorting  the  woman, 
meanwhile,  to  bear  down,  the  coagula  will  all  be  expelled,'  the  vagina 
will  contract  its  tube,  and  the  woman  will  at  once  be  relieved,  and  scarce 
fail  to  express  her  satisfaction  with  much  energy  and  emphasb.  To 
take  out  the  coagula,  or  turn  out  the  clot^  as  I  used  to  say  to  you,  does 
not  give  the  woman  any  more  blood,  nor  replenish  her  veins,  and  yet 
hundreds,  yes,  many  hundreds  of  times  have  I  seen  women  instantly 
recover  from  the  most  depressing  feelings  of  faintness  and  prostration, 
upon  turning  out  the  clots  from  the  vagina.  Hence,  I  repeat,  that  to 
turn  out  the  clot  is  to  relieve  the  patient  of  her  deliquium.  But,  gen- 
tlemen, suppose  you  do  not  turn  out  the  coagula !  why,  then,  you  leave 
a  tampon  of  clotted  blood  in  the  vagina!  No  sensible  man  would  ever 
think  of  such  wicked  folly  as  that.  Every  sensible  well-instmcted 
medical  man  knows  that  where  the  womb  is  firmly  contracted  there  is 
no  flooding,  but  only  lochia — and  that  where  it  is  relaxed  or  uncondensed 
it  will  bleed,  and  that  the  blood  it  sheds,  provided  it  be  retained,  will  fill 
its  cavity,  and  distend  it  more  and  more  in  proportion  as  the  blood 
flows — and  not  only  so,  but  the  larger  it  becomes  the  more  rapid  is  the 
effusion.  But  the  womb,  after  labor,  is  alternately  contracted,  and  soft 
or  relaxed.  If  yott  leave  a  tampon  in  the  vagina,  the  womb  whenever 
it  becomes  relaxed  will  fill,  and  the  contraction  is  often  not  strong 
enough  to  expel  the  coagulated  blood.  The  patency  of  the  hemorrhagic 
orifices  on  the  inner  superficies  of  the  uterus  augments  at  a  certain  ratio 
with. the  augmentation  of  the  superficies.  To  leave  an  immense  tampon 
of  coagulated  blood  in  the  vagina,  even  while  the  womb  feels  well  con- 
densed,  is  a  great  error  in  practice.  If  nothing  can  be  more  prepoe- 
terous  than  to  place  a  tampon  in  the  vagina  of  a  newly-delivered  woman, 
nothing  can  be  more  careless  than  to  leave  there  one  that  nature  may 
have  adjusted  there  in  the  shape  of  a  clot  of  blood. 

From  all  the  foregoing,  it  results  that  a  woman  may  faint  from 
hemorrhage  after  delivery  notwithstanding  you  can  discover  no  great 
distension  of  the  womb,  and  though  there  may  be  no  external  visible 
signs  of  a  fiooding — and  the  precept  that  arises  out  of  it  is  this — via., 
when  you  go  into  an  apartment  where  a  woman  just  confined  is  in  a 
fainting  state,  your  first  act  of  duty  is  to  place  your  hand  on  the  hypo- 
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gsatriam  in  order  to  learn  whether  the  womb  is  any  larger  than  it  ought 
to  be ; — second,  to  make  a  careful  investigation  as  to  the  quantity  of 
blood  contained  in  the  cloths  and  bedclothes  about  her  person ; — and 
third,  when  the  womb  is  well  down  and  the  clothes  quite  unstained,  to 
pass  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  into  the  vagina  and  turn  out  the  clots 
if  any  be  there ;  and  if  there  be  none  there,  nor  in  the  womb,  have  a 
elear  diagnostic  of  deliquinm  from  some  cause  unconnected  with  flooding. 

But,  a  woman  shall  flood  very  dangerously,  without  discharging  any 
blood  upon  the  napkins  or  bedclothing  about  her,  and  when  you  come 
to  put  the  hand  upon  the  abdomen  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  uterus — ^you  shall  find  that  the  womb  has  become  very  large 
again,  and  has  risen  up,  so  that  its  fundus  reaches  as  high  as  the  navel. 
This  is  a  case  in  which,  not  the  vagina  only,  but  the  uterus  also  is  filled 
with  blood.  Whenever  I  wish  to  learn  whether  the  womb  is  just  as 
large  as  it  ought  to  be,  I  proceed  as  follows :  Standing  near  the  pa- 
tient's right  side,  I  ^>ply  the  thumb  of  my  left  hand  to  the  anterior 
superiiur  spinous  process  of  the  right  ilium,  and,  stretching  the  point  of 
the  little  finger  towards  the  left  anterior  superior  spinous  process,  I 
learn  whether  the  fundus  uteri  rises  above  the  ulnar  edge  of  my  hand ; 
if  it  rises  but  a  little  higher  than  that  edge,  the  womb  is  not  well  con* 
tracted ;  if  it  is  lower  than  that  edge,  it  is  perfectly  well  condensed. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  clot  in  the  womb  in  this  case  always 
feels  very  solid;  so  much  so,  in  some  of  the  samples,  as  to  tempt  to  the 
belief  that  it  is  not  clot,  but  a  large  portion  of  placenta.  The  woman's 
life  is  in  danger  until  the  clot  shall  be  discharged ;  and  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost,  therefore,  in  taking  it  away.  This  is  to  be  done  by 
compressing  the  uterine  globe  with  the  palm  and  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  while  with  the  index  and  medins  of  the  right  or  sometimes  with 
half  the  hand  passed  beyond  the  sphincter  vaginae,  you  are  enabled  to 
break  to  pieces  the  solid  coagulum  in  the  womb  itself  with  one  or  with 
two  fingers.  After  having  first  got  out  those  that  may  be  detained  in 
the  vagina,  exhort  the  woman  to  bear  down.  If  she  makes  a  proper 
efibrt,  while  you  at  the  same  time  continue  to  break  up  the  masses  that 
come  within  reach  of  your  fingers — the  whole  will  be  found  suddenly 
to  gush  forth — the  womb  will  again  become  hard,  condensed,  solid,  and 
very  small — and  that  is  the  end  of  the  flooding  for  the  present.  As 
soon  as  the  uterus  has  become  thus  quite  empty,  yon  should  endeavor 
to  secure  a  good  permanent  contraction  of  its  muscular  fibres,  by  gently 
pressing  or  kneading  it  with  the  palps  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  on 
the  hypogaster — and  this  you  should  do  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  You  know  that  not  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  womb  only,  but 
also  those  of  the  bowels  may  be  excited  to  contraction  by  frictions, 
86 
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vliicfa  serve  to  arouse  and  stimnlate  their  irritable  nature.  These  fri^ 
tions,  then,  are  very  powerful  means  of  keeping  the  texture  of  the 
womb  hard  and  firm ;  but  if  the  texture  of  the  womb  is  thus  kept  hard 
and  firm,  don't  you  perceive  that  there  can  be  no  flooding  ? — aince,  in 
that  firm  and  contracted  condition,  the  velssels  of  the  womb  are  eriiaped 
and  constringed,  and  their  ligAtSj  in  many  instances,  almost  put  out. 
Surely  you  recognize  the  truth  that  the  great  veins  and  sinuses  of  die 
womb,  that  are  seen  in  it  when  at  full  term,  are  invisible  in  the  non- 
gravid  organ.  Well,  then,  when  you  want  to  make  those  great  tcids 
and  sinuses  and  arteries  as  small  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  carry  as 
little  blood  as  possible,  you  will  do  all  you  can  do  to  make  the  womb 
approach,  as  near  as  possible,  to  its  non-gravid  magnitude  by  contract- 
ing and  condensing  its  muscular  tissue. 

Let  me  put  you  on  your  guard,  however,  against  too  much  confidence 
in  the  conservative  power  of  this  treatment.  You  are  not  to  suppoee, 
because  you  may  have  dextrously  relieved  the  patient  in  compelling  the 
uterus  to  contract,  that  she  is,  therefore,  absolutely  safe.  It  is  true,  as 
I  said,  you  have  arrested  the  flooding  for  the  present ;  and  it  may  not 
begin  again :  it  is,  however,  still  truer,  that  in  most  of  these  cases,  the 
muscular  irritability  of  the  womb  is  below  par,  and  that  the  effusion  of 
the  lochial  blood,  going  on,  however  moderately,  and  clotting  as  fast  as 
it  exudes,  it  tends  to  fill  up  and  again  distend  the  cavity  of  the  womb, 
which,  the  larger  it  grows,  the  more  rapidly  it  bleeds,  and  so  repro- 
duces the  feeling  of  faintness,  with  diminution  or  loss  of  pulse,  anxiety, 
jactitation,  and  all  the  signs  that  attend  excessive  sanguine  efibsion. 
Your  most  vigilant  care  is  required  to  meet  these  symptoms  in  thor 
very  inception.  You  will  discover  them  early,  if  you  be  really  panop- 
tical  in  your  vigilance — and  you  will  put  an  end  to  the  second  and  to 
the  third  attacks  as  easily  as  you  did  to  the  first ;  and  by  the  same 
method.  I  believe,  indeed,  I  ought  here  to  tell  you,  that  in  a  majority 
of  the  cases  in  which  you  shall  hereafter  turn  out  the  clot,  yon  will  be 
obliged  to  do  it  a  second  time,  and  in  many  instances  a  third.  I  don't 
remember  that  I  have  ever  done  so  four  successive  times  in  the  same 
case. 

A  strong  compress,  laid  on  the  hypogaster,  and  confined  there  by  a 
binder,  consisting  of  a  long  towel  or  pillow-case,  will  aid  you  to  keep 
the  womb  from  expanding  again  and  again. 

As  to  a  compress  and  binder,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  have  at  different 
times  been  teased  by  them  when  the  tendency  to  repetitions  of  the  he- 
morrhagic attacks  was  very  stro'ng — for,  the  abdomen  being  concealed 
beneath  compresses  and  bandages,  I  found  that  I  could  not  so  perfectly 
observe  the  state  of  the  uterus,  which  would  steal  a  march  on  me  by 
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filling  itself  with  a  quantity  large  enough  to  make  mj  patient  ill  hefore 
I  could  discover  it.  Much  vexatious  experience  of  this  sort  has  taught 
me,  long  ago,  that  the  best  compress  is  a  folded  napkin  held  down  by 
my  own  hand,  for  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  not  merely  a  compress, 
but  my  hand  is  an  intelligent  or  perceptive  one,  one  that  is  capable  of 
telling  me — '^  Sir,  the  womb  is  filling  again.  Take  care  lest  it  should 
hurt  her." 

As  soon  as  you  can  feel  satisfied  that  the  disposition  to  be  hemor- 
rhagic is  over,  you  should  adjust  the  compress  over  the  uterine  globe, 
and  secure  it  there  with  a  bandage  round  the  body.  I  advise  you  to 
do  this  with  your  own  hands  in  all  serious  cases  of  the  sort,  because 
yon  can  better  trust  yourself  than  any  nurse  whatever.  At  least, 
your  mind  will  be  at  ease,  as  you  will  know  what  you  have  done ; 
but  you  cannot  so  well  know  what  another  has  done  under  your  di- 
rection. 

There  is  another  point  that  is  worthy  of  your  most  especial  regard  in 
such  cases.     I  mean  the  position  of  the  patient. 

She  must  not  sit  up — she  must  not  even  be  inclined  upwards,  if  she 
be  really  ill — she  mu9t  have  her  head  in  the  same  plane  as  her  hips — 
or,  if  she  be  very  ill,  you  mtuty  you  must  make  her  head  lower  than 
the  hips,  by  putting  some  books,  blocks,  or  bricks  under  the  foot-posts 
of  the  bed,  which  will  elevate  the  legs  and  hips,  and  depress  the  trunk 
and  head.  I  have  already  said  that  fainting  results  from  diminution  of 
the  tension  of  the  vessels  of  the  encephalon.  Suppose  a  person  to 
stand  up  and  be  bled  at  both  arms — he  would  faint  for  twelve  or  sixteen 
ounces — ^but  suppose  him  to  be  bled  while  lying  down,  he  would  bear 
the  loss  of  twenty  ounces  ;  and  if  he  were  to  be  held  with  his  head 
downwards,  you  might  take  four  times  as  much,  probably  without 
causing  deliquium.  When  the  head  is  down,  the  blood  does  not  quit 
the  brain  so  readily ;  but,  as  long  as  the  encephalic  tension  is  kept  up 
by  means  of  a  due  fulness  of  the  vessels,  there  cannot  be  such  a  thing 
as  a  famting  fit.  If  there  should  be  no  fainting,  there  would  be  no 
Buspension  of  the  somatic  innervation. 

If  she  faints  badly,  the  woman's  heart  scarcely  beats,  and  that  so 
slowly  and  at  such  long  intervals  that  the  blood  is  apt  to  coagulate 
within  the  resting  auricle  and  ventricle.  Suppose  your  patient  to 
have  her  right  auricle  and  ventricle  and  pulmonary  artery  instantly 
filled  with  a  single  coagulum  !  What  will  you  do  for  her  ?  The 
precept  then  is,  in  all  cases  of  faintness  from  flooding,  to  get  the  head 
down  as  low  as  may  be.  Therefore,  take  away  the  pillows  and  bolsters 
— and  refuse  to  restore  them  until  all  danger  is  clearly  over.  This 
precept  is  so  clear,  so  plain,  and  the  reasons  for  it  so  understandable, 
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that  I  have  oftentimes,  when  called  in  consaltations,  been  amased 
to  find  a  medical  brother,  in  good  practice,  and  of  considerable  expe- 
rience, neglecting  it.  I  have  seen  such  an  one  alarmed  as  to  the  state 
of  his  patient,  and  using  all  means  to  arrest  the  fainting,  save  the  first 
and  best — namely,  the  getting  of  the  patient's  head  down*  It  was  bat 
the  other  day  that  I  was  called,  in  consultation,  to  a  case  of  desperate 
flooding  from  placenta  prsevia.  I  found  the  wotaran's  head  well  raised 
on  pillows.  These  pillows  I  not  only  took  away,  but  I  elevated  the 
lower  end  of  the  bed,  and  bringing  the  head  over  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
allowed  it  to  hang  or  droop  down  over  the  side  with  a  view  to  keep  the 
vessels  of  the  encephalon  full,  for  I  know  that  as  long  as  the  encephalon 
is  kept  duly  distended  by  vessels  full  of  blood,  so  long  will  the  brain 
generate  and  radiate  its  nerve  force,  its  biotic  force  to  the  organisms — 
but  if  the  brain  cannot  produce  and  send  forth  the  nerve  force,  where- 
with shall  we  carry  on  life  in  the  organs  ?  The  heart  will  not  beat,  nor 
the  diaphragm  move,  nor  the  par  vagum  do  their  office — and  she  will 
surely  die. 

When  a  person  lies  in  deep  deliquium  animi  from  loss  of  blood,  the 
pulse  is  not  to  be  felt  at  the  wrist,  and  the  sounds  of  the  heart  are  not 
plainly  discerned  in  auscultation.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  cavities 
of  the  heart,  I  repeat  it,  fill  so  slowly  that  there  may  almost  be  sud  to 
exist  a  stasis  of  the  blood  in  the  auricles  and  ventricles.  It  is  very 
certain  that  when  blood  ceases  to  move,  it  tends  to  coagulate ;  and  it  is 
very  true  that  blood  coagulates  more  readily  in  those  who  have  already 
sufiered  great  loss  by  hemorrhage  than  in  such  as  are  not  anemical. 
From  the  above  remarks,  you  will  perceive  that  if  your  patient  should 
faint  very  badly,  she  will  be  Jiable  to  perish  suddenly,  or  fall  into  in- 
curable ill  health  by  the  formation  of  a  clot  in  the  auricle— -or  even  in 
both  the  cavities  as  well  as  in  the  tube  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  I 
am  very  sure  that  I  have  seen  some  women  perish  in  this  manner ; 
cases  in  which  I  made  the  diagnosis  of  heart-clot  formed  during  a 
deliquium,  and  a  prognosis  of  speedy  dissolution,  having  been  verified 
by  dissection  after  the  fatal  result.  See  my  article  on  the  Heart-Clot, 
in  the  Mtd.  Examiner. 

I  beg  you  to  consider  briefly  the  effects  to  be  jH'oduced  by  a  mass  of 
fibrinous  remainder  of  a  clot  suddenly  formed  within,  and  moulded  by 
the  right  cavity  or  cavities  of  the  heart.  Inasmuch  as  the  venous  blood 
can  only  get  back  to  the  arterial  side  by  passing  through  the  pulmonic 
heart — such  a  clot,  if  of  large  size,  must  either  wholly  or  very  greatly 
hinder  the  return  of  the  venous  blood.  In  fact,  it  would  be  equal  to 
a  partial  ligation  of  the  cava,  superior  or  inferior.  Death  is  likely  to 
follow  the  occurrence  either  immediately,  or  within  a  few  hours.    I  have 
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obseryed  it  to  occur  within  eighteen  honra — ^in  thirty-six  hours — ^in  eigh- 
teen days. 

If  you  reflect  npon  the  danger  of  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  a 
heart-clot,  I  am  sore  yon  irill  see  the  necessity  of  obviating  for  yonr 
exhausted  patients  every  indacement  to  deliquium  animi.  Yon  will  not 
permit  snch  persons  to  sit  up  before  the  circulation  shall  have  acquired 
a  degree  of  vigor  that  insures  you  against  the  risk  of  bringing  about  a 
syncopal  state,  that  may  prove  instantly  fatal. 

Here  is  another  point.  It  should  be  a  rule  to  ask  for  information  as 
to  the  habits  of  a  patient,  who  may  be  placed  under  your  care,  in  labor. 
Has  she  always  had  fainting,  and  floodings,  when  confined  ?  If  she  has 
always  suffered  in  this  way,  there  is  reason  to  think  she  will  do  so  again, 
if  something  be  not  done  to  prevent  it. 

Whenever  I  am  informed,  as  to  a  patient  about  to  enter  upon  her 
lying-in,  that  she  faints  and  floods  in  labor,  I  invariably  make  arrange- 
ments  to  be  provided  with  half  a  drachm  of  ergot.  Let  it  be  procured, 
and  kept  with  the  brandy,  the  laudanum,  and  the  other  preparations 
usually  made  for  the  exigencies  of  a  labor.  See  that  the  ergot  is  of  a 
reliable  quality. 

If  a  woman,  who  is  within  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  the  con- 
clusion of  her  labor,  should  swallow  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  ergot  mixed 
in  water,  the  ergotism  could  not  be  developed  until  after  the  child's  de- 
liverance; but,  within  ten  or  twenty  minutes  subsequent  thereto,  it 
would  begin  to  excite  the  nerves  of  the  womb,  and  force  them  to  com- 
pel the  uterine  muscles  to  contract  and  remain  contracted. 

The  power  of  ergot  over  the  uterine  nerves,  and  through  them,  over 
the  muscles  of  the  organ,  is  so  great,  that  I  always  confidently  expect 
a  woman,  who  has  invariably  flooded  before,  will  not  now  suffer  at  all 
in  that  way  if  she  take  ergot.  I  say,  I  confidently  expect  it,  but  I 
must  admit  that  an  occasional  disappointment  is  to  be  met  with ;  occa- 
sional, I  say,  bat  those  occasions  are  so  rare  that,  I  repeat,  I  confidently 
expect  to  obviate  them.  I  suspect  that  on  certain  occasions  such  dis- 
appointment has  arisen  from  my  having  had  an  effete  drug,  instead  of  a 
good  one. 

As  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  more  than  a  pound  of  cure,  I 
hope,  when  you  come  to  practice,  you  will  prevent  hemorrhages  in  this 
way.  Yet,  if  a  flooding  has  not  been  expected,  and  comes  suddenly 
upon  yonr  patient,  you  will  have  good  reason  to  expect  a  tonic  contrac- 
tion of  the  womb  to  follow  a  good  dose — say  fifteen  to  thirty  grains — 
of  the  secale ;  give  it,  therefore,  for  there  is  no  danger  or  inconvenience, 
since  it  cannot  hurt  the  child,  who  is  already  born,  nor  will  it  do  any 
evil  to  the  mother. 
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Do  not  be  afraid  of  opiam.  Opiam  has  a  salatary  power  over  the 
hemorrhages,  for  it  has  a  vast  control  over  the  innervative  forcee,  and 
quells  a  hemorrhagic  nisos  as  it  qaells  a  spasm  of  the  stomach,  or  & 
toothache* 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  therapia  of  floodings  anj  further*  I  have 
but  one  principle  of  guiding  importance  on  the  subject,  and  that  is,  to 
insure  by  all  the  means  in  my  power,  the  condensation  or  contraction 
of  the  uterine  texture ;  all  other  views  and  treatment  are  to  be  held 
subordinate  to  these  views,  and  the  treatment  that,  under  them,  tends 
to  bring  about  and  secure  this  desirable  end.  If  you  understand  this, 
and  understand  it  fully,  you  cannot  go  wrong,  nor  can  you  act  wrongly 
in  your  methodus  medendi  for  such  cases. 

After-Pains. — A  woman  who  is  confined  for  the  first  time  is  not  to 
be  expected  to  suffer  from  after-pains.  A  first  gestation  is,  in  general, 
insufficient  wholly  to  deprive  the  uterus  of  its  tone ;  but  if  a  woman 
have  gone  through  gestation  and  labor  a  second,  a  third,  or  a  foorth 
time,  the  tonicity  of  the  organ  will  be  found  to  be  less  than  it  was  after 
her  first  confinement ;  and  although  the  nervous  force  may  be  sent  to 
it  energetically,  yet  it  will  not  be  sent  into  it  in  the  steady,  eqoable 
manner  which  characterises  the  condensing  power  of  the  uterus  not 
already  exhausted  by  antecedent  pregnancies,  and  the  throes  of  reiter* 
ated  parturition. 

There  are  some  females,  however,  who  preserve  throughout  life,  and 
after  repeated  gestations,  the  same  steady  force  as  to  the  uterus,  whidi 
characterises  that  of  the  primipara.  I  have  at  this  moment,  under  my 
care,  a  woman  confined,  now  five  days  since,  with  her  sixth  child,  and 
who  has  not  had  since  the  birth  of  it,  and  who  never  has  had  after  the 
birth  of  any  of  her  children,  a  single  after-pain.  This  woman  always 
recovers  progressively  and  steadily  from  the  gravid  condition,  without 
hemorrhage,  without  protracted  lochial  discharge,  or  any  unusual  symp- 
tom. Her  uterus,  which  at  the  commencement  of  her  labor,  is  ten  or 
eleven  inches  in  length,  by  eight  or  nine  in  width,  and  which  woald 
probably  weigh,  immediately  after  the  delivery  of  the  after-birth^  a 
pound  and  a  half,  goes  steadily  on,  reducing  itself  to  its  non*gravid  con- 
dition, wherein  it  would  not  weigh  over  two  ounces  and  a  half.  She 
has  this  good  fortune,  in  consequence  of  retaining  the  same  uterine 
tonicity,  the  same  contractile  force,  that  she  had  in  her  early  youth — 
and  one  meets  in  practice  with  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  of  the 
sort  to  convince  him  that  the  case  is  not  a  very  rare  one. 

You  will  find  in  your  intercourse  with  the  world,  as  practitioners  of 
midwifery,  that  women,  in  general,  are  acquainted  with  this  difference 
between  the  primipara  and  the  multipara  female ;  for  they  will  say  to 
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yon— of  the  woman  in  labor — that,  of  connOy  she  is  not  to  have  after- 
pains,  because  this  is  her  first  confinement ;  or  of  another,  of  conrse, 
she  is  to*  have  after-pains,  because  this  is  her  second,  her  fifth,  or  her 
tenth  labor. 

What  is  an  after-pain  ?  The  pain  of  a  labor  consists  chieflj,  not 
solely,  in  the  pain  felt  at  the  cervix  uteri,  and  is  the  result  of  violence 
done  to  the  texture  of  the  cervix  and  os  by  the  overpowering  contractile 
force  of  the  fundus  and  body.  The  pain  is  at  the  resisting  part ;  it  is 
not  suffered  by  the  compelling  orgahs.  If  a  man  strikes  you  a  blow 
with  his  fist  and  knocks  you  down,  he  hurts  you  and  not  himself;  in  the 
same  way  the  fundus  and  corpus  uteri,  when  they  strike  to  rive  open, 
and  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  cervix  and  os  uteri,  hurt  them,  excite 
pain  in  them,  and  sometimes  even  tear  them  to  pieces,  but  do  not  them- 
selves experience  any  pain;  there  are  hundreds  of  women  in  whom  the 
circle  of  the  os  uteri  is  torn  in  labor ;  which  is  the  reason  why,  in  the 
examination  of  women  who  have  borne  children,  you  may  find  fissures 
in  the  anterior  or  posterior  lip,  or  at  the  right  or  left  angles  of  the  lip, 
where  the  os  is  most  likely  to  give  way. 

I  ask  you  again  :  what  is  an  after-pain  ?  An  after-pain  is  not  de- 
signed to  expel  anything,  unless  there  be  a  clot  to  be  expelled.  When 
there  is  in  the  womb  a  hard  clot  that  will  not  break  to  pieces,  and  when 
the  OS  uteri,  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the  after-birth,  has  shut 
itself  up  like  a  steel  trap,  as  it  often  does,  the  clot  which  cannot  get  out 
until  the  os  uteri  is  again  dilated,  will  excite  pain  by  dilating  it  as  the 
child  did  by  dilating  it.  But  there  are  thousands  of  examples  where 
there  is  no  clot  to  be  expelled.  When  there  is  no  clot  to  be  expelled, 
the  after-pains  cannot  depend  upon  the  resistance  of  the  cervix  uteri  to 
the  contractions  of  the  body  and  fundus.  A  woman  who  has  an  after- 
pain  designed  to  expel  nothing,  will  have  the  pain  in  the  whole  womb, 
not  in  the  cervix,  as  iifthe  labor  pain ;  but  pain  in  the  whole  womb  in 
labor  is  a  dangerous  thing  ;  it  is  a  pain  which  proves  the  existence  of 
rheumatism  in  the  uterus,  or  of  a  tendency  to  laceration  of  the  organ. 
So  that  you  see  there  is  a  difference  between  the  true  after- pain  and  the 
pain  of  labor.  A  woman  in  labor  does  not  complain  of  pain  and  sore- 
ness if  you  press  your  hand  upon  the  globe  of  the  uterus,  whereas,  when 
she  has  just  been  delivered,  she  shrinks  from  the  pressure,  saybg,  "Sir, 
you  hurt  me — that  is  very  painful."  The  whole  womb  is  more  sensible 
of  pain,  intolerant  of  pressure ;  the  function  of  its  sensitive  cords  is 
exalted  after  labor.  Now,  during  the  moments  of  relaxation,  while  the 
sensitive  fibres  are  not  compressed  in  the  tissues  among  which  they  are 
distributed,  the  woman  feels  no  pain ;  but  as  soon  as  the  motor  cords 
b^n  again  to  excite  the  muscular  tissues,  the  passive  tissues  among 
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which  the  sensitive  cords  are  also  distribvted,  feel  that  pressure,  and 
the  woman  feels  the  pain  arising  therefrom  ;  jnst  as  she  feels  the  pain 
arising  from  the  rude  contact  of  your  hand.  This  is  an  after-pain.  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  after-pain  is  designed  for  a  useful  purpoe« 
of  some  sort,  and  I  submit  it  to  you  whether  by  the  contractions  of  the 
organ,  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  it,  whether  they  be  large  or  whether 
capillary  vessels,  is  not  pressed  or  chased  out  into  the  correlatiTe 
vessels,  thus  allowing  the  uterus  to  grow  smaller  and  smaller  and  pro* 
voking  the  more  vigorous  action  of  the  absorbents.  Such  is  the  proceea 
by  means  of  which  the  womb  recovers,  after  forty  days,  its  non-gravid 
volume  and  form.  An  after-pain,  therefore,  is  a  good  thing,  and  a 
natural.  You  ought  not  to  make  haste  to  stop,  or  even  lessen  it,  except 
it  become  too  violent. 

In  a  former  letter,  I  spoke  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  rheumatism 
as  seated  in  the  uterus ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  violent 
after-pains  which  we  meet  with  are  cases  aggravated  by  a  rheumatic 
condition  of  the  organ ;  for,  a  woman  who  has  suffered  from  rheuma- 
tismus  uteri  for  weeks  before  the  birth  of  her  child,  I  have  always  found 
more  prone  than  another  to  agonise  with  these  after-pains.  I  speak 
with  regard  to  their  intensity,  and  their  rebelliousness  against  the  usual 
modes  of  treatment. 

An  ordinary  after-pain  will  be  relieved  by  an  opium  pill  weighing 
one  or  two  grains,  or  by  two  or  three  such  pills;  or,  it  disappears  after 
a  few  doses  of  laudanum,  consisting  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  drops  each. 
A  dose  less  than  thirty  drops  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  give.  A 
woman  may  take  an  opium  pill  of  a  grain,  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum, 
every  hour,  until  she  has  taken  two  or  three  such  doses;  and  it  is  rare 
to  hear  her  complain  of  after-pains  after  taking  the  second,  or  more  es- 
pecially the  third  such  dose.  Camphor,  also,  has  a  very  special  power 
to  take  away  the  distress  occasioned  by  afte^pains.  Our  good  Dr. 
Physick  was  accustomed  to  say  that  camphor  seemed  to  have  been  mada 
for  women,  with  whom  it  always  agrees,  while  it  always  disagrees  witk 
men.  As  a  general  rule,  opium  as  a  medicine  is  preferable  to  camphor, 
for  it  is  less  heating  and  less  stimulating  to  the  whole  economy ;  but 
inasmuch  as  there  are  idiosyncrasies  which,  under  the  use  of  opium, 
render  it  distressing  or  intolerable  for  certain  persons,  you  should  pre- 
fer for  such  patients  the  camphor  medication.  Here  is  a  good  formula. 
B. — Camphor  388 ; 

Pulv.  gum.  acaciiD  3ij  ; 
Sacch.  alb.  9ij ; 

Aq.  cinnam.  Siij. 

M.  ft.  Mist. 

S. — The  dose  is  a  tablespoonful. 
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This  will  give  yoa  six  doses,  each  containing  five  grains  of  the  drag. 
Ton  may  give  the  second  dose  in  half  an  hour  after  the  first ;  or  in  an 
hour  or  an  hoar  and  a  half;  the  other  doses  may  be  repeated  at  longer 
intervals,  fro  re  natd.  In  some  instances,  it  is  proper  to  add  a  portion 
of  laudanum  to  each  dose,  Say  10  or  20  drops. 

Don't  follow  the  old  fashion,  which  commanded  us  always  to  send  an 
eight  ounce  mixture  to  the  patient ;  a  fashion  good  for  the  apothecary, 
but  very  bad  for  the  patient ;  for  the  nurse  might  make  her  sick  by 
giving  her  the  whole  drachm,  whereas  she  could  not  do  her  any  mortal 
injury  by  giving  her  half  a  drachm  of  camphor.  Drugs  and  medicines 
are  a  sort  of  edged  tools ;  and  nurses  and  unlearned  people,  generally, 
are  not  to  be  permitted  to  use  them,  d  dUcritioUj  as  a  French  tavern- 
keeper  says  of  the  wine  on  his  table. 

After-pains  irritate ;  violent  after-pains,  frequently  repeated,  may 
irritate  the  whole  constitution  so  far  as  to  develop  strong  febrile  phe- 
nomena. Where  they  are  accompanied  with  fever,  or  frequent  pulse, 
bow  can  you  discriminate  between  the  phenomena  so  arising,  and  those 
attendant  upon  the  most  mortal  attacks  of  metritis  or  puerperal  peri- 
tonitis ? 

I  pity  yon,  gentlemen,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  for  the  distress 
and  embarrassment  yon  are  destined,  inevitably,  to  encounter  from  the 
difficulty,  nay,  the  almost  impossibility  of  making  a  correct  diagnosis 
in  such  cases.  I  think  one  of  the  most  distressing  nights  of  my  pro- 
fessional life  was  passed  in  the  apartment  of  a  lady  of  the  greatest 
worth,  and  of  the  highest  social  standing,  who,  after  a  long  attack  of 
rheumatismus  uteri,  preceding  her  accouchement,  gave  birth  to  a  feeble 
child  which  died  a  few  days  after  it  was  bom.  The  expulsion  of  the 
placenta  was  followed  by  severe  after-pains,  that  deprived  her  of  sleep 
during  the  night,  and  which,  continuing  in  an  aggravated  form,  during 
the  following  day,  brought  on  a  reaction  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  during 
which  the  pulse  beat  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  strokes  per  minute,  and  this,  accompanied  with  the  most  intense 
pain  of  the  abdomen  as  well  as  of  the  head.  She  was  a  person  of 
great  dignity  of  character,  and  the  utmost  propriety  of  conduct ;  hence, 
the  loud  complaints  she  made  convinced  me,  from  my  knowledge  of  her 
character,  that  her  suffering  was  nearly  intolerable.  I  knew  that  she 
had  had  rheumatism  of  the  womb  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  that 
the  rheumatic  condition  had  modified  the  muscular  power  of  the  uterus; 
interfering  with,  and  retarding  the  normal  progress  of  the  labor.  But, 
when  I  discovered,  six-and-thirty  hours  after  the  accouchement,  that 
she  had  a  pulse  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  with  a  hot  skin,  and  the 
most  acute  pain  of  the  abdomen,  I  could  not  but  hold  her  life  to  be 
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seriously  threatened.  I  passed  the  whole  night,  as  I  have  said,  in  her 
apartment,  agitated  hj  the  most  conflicting  opinions.  Certain  motives 
induced  me  to  refrain  from  letting  blood  in  the  case;  and  yet,  when  her 
groans  and  cries  prompted  me  to  come  to  her  bedside,  to  examine  with 
the  most  minute  care  the  state  of  the  pulse,  of  the  respiration,  of  the 
calorific  power,  of  the  tension  and  sensibility  of  the  abdomen,  as  well 
as  the  sensibility  of  the  vaginal  cervix  as  ascertained  by  the  Toneh,  I 
always  returned  to  my  seat,  comforted  with  the  conviction  that  I  was 
treating  a  rheumatic  neuralgia  of  the  uterus  and  the  splanchnic  branches 
of  the  great  sympathetic.  The  diagnosis  was,  in  my  opinion,  undenia- 
ble ;  yet,  in  half  an  hour,  her  cries  and  groans  recalled  me  to  her  bed- 
side to  renew  my  diagnosis  of  rheumatism,  and  to  go  again  and  again 
through  the  same  sea  of  troubles,  of  doubt,  and  misgiving  as  to  the 
correctness  of  my  judgment.  For  I  said :  If  I  judge  wrong  as  to  the 
diagnosis  of  the  case,  and  if  I  lose  this  patient,  I  shall  never  again  feel 
perfectly  contented  in  this  world.  Happily  for  me,  the  morning 
brought  a  remission  to  the  intense  distress.  My  patient  recovered  from 
her  lying-in,  and  has  continued  ever  since,  now^these  many  years,  to 
sufl*er  from  distressing  rheumatic  neuralgia  in  many  parts  of  her  person. 

I  should  in  vain  endeavor  to  put  down  upon  paper  the  discriminating 
signs  by  which  you  are  to  ascertain  that  your  patient  is  laboring  under 
rheumatismus  uteri,  or  neuralgia  of  the  womb,  and  not  under  some 
acute  inflammation  of  that  visous.  It  is  idle  to  write  such  a  relation ; 
a  picture  cannot  be  written ;  it  must  be  painted — ^nature  must  paint 
it  for  you^-and  you  will  find  the  picture  in  the  cliniqne  of  your  prac- 
tice. Perhaps,  if  you  and  I  were  standing  by  the  bedside  of  a  patient 
laboring  under  this  disorder,  I  might  be  able  to  point  out  certain 
signs — discoverable  in  the  physiognomical  expression,  in  the  tone  of 
the  voice,  in  the  frequency,  quickness,  and  volume  of  the  pulse,  in  the 
respiratory  acts,  in  the  ability  to  move  the  limbs;  in  the  patient's 
tolerance  or  intolerance  of  palpation,  whether  abdominal  or  vaginal ;  in 
the  discharge  from  the  uterus,  and  in  the  state  of  the  urinary  bladder 
and  the  bowels — that  should  show  you  why  the  case  should  be  called 
neuralgia,  and  not  metritis,  or  metro-peritonitis.  I  could  indicate,  and 
you  could  see  these  things ;  but  how  can  I  write  them  down  I  You  know 
I  cannot ;  nor  no  man  else. 

If  you  have  studied  your  profession  well,  so  that  you  have  made 
yourselves  masters  of  guiding  principles  in  diagnosis,  you  will  be  able 
to  find  your  way  through  these  devious  paths,  and  I  must  leave  you  to 
your  own  resources  in  the  matter. 

I  will  not  dismiss  the  subject,  however,  without  first  repeating  that 
there  is  not  a  more  difficult  task  to  be  performed  by  the  physician  than 
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pake  the  diagnosis  in  snch  cases.  An  antecedent  rheumatic  state  of 
the  womb  may  serve  to  lighten  up  the  path  of  the  observer,  but,  let  him 
beware,  oh !  let  him  beware !  that  even  rheumatismns  nteri  maj  pass 
into  metritis  or  metro-peritonitis ;  in  which  case,  an  error  in  judgment 
costs  a  human  life;  costs  the  disruption  of  the  bonds  of  the  family 
compact,  the  overthrow  of  the  family  altar,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
most  grateful  incense  that  can  rise  to  Heaven — the  smoke  of  the  in- 
cense that  ascends  to  declare  the  happiness  of  parents  and  of  children, 
in  the  holy  and  sacred  temple  which  is  called  Home. 

The  vessels  in  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  that  open  upon  the  late 
placental  superficies,  continue  to  bleed  after  the  delivery  has  taken 
place.  In  a  womb  recently  emptied,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
patent  orifices,  of  which  you  may  see  a  very  pretty  drawing  in  Dr. 
Robert  Lee's  Treatise  on  some  of  the  DUectses  of  FemahSj  which  repre- 
sents the  orifices  arranged  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  furnish  them  with  a 
species  of  valve.     Noortwyck's  drawing  is  also  a  very  good  one. 

The  blood  discharged  from  the  vessels  is  called  the  lochia ;  ta  xozta : 
haxfia  is  the  Greek  word  from  which  it  is  taken.  It  is  called  in  German, 
kindbettretnigungj  and  is  called  lochies  in  French.  The  discharge  con- 
tinues for  several  days.  Between  the  third  and  fourth  days,  the  abund- 
ance is  less ;  probably  because  the  forces  are  employed  in  determining 
the  new  movements  towards  the  mammary  glands,  which  now  become 
centres  of  fluxion,  whereby  the  granules  of  the  gland  are  evolved,  in 
order  to  the  secretion  of  the  nutriment  of  the  new-born  child.  When 
the  milk  has  been  fairly  secreted,  the  lochial  discharge  increases  again ; 
and  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  days,  it  becomes  more  abund- 
ant than  on  the  fourth  and  fifth;  so  that,  when  your  patients  complain 
to  you  on  the  third  and  fourth  days  of  the  diminution  and  almost  dis* 
parition  of  the  lochial  discharge,  you  should  not  be  disconcerted,  nor 
allow  them  to  become  so ;  seeing  that  it  is  not  a  morbid  but  a  natural 
phenomenon. 

In  from  eight  to  twelve  days  from  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  red-colored 
lochia  has  given  place  to  a  greenish  or  yellowish-green  fluid,  possessing 
a  peculiar  and  often  most  offensive  odor,  powerful  enough  to  fill  the 
whole  of  a  large  apartment ;  and  so  intense,  that  no  scrupulous  cares 
on  the  part  of  the  monthly  nurse  can  keep  the  patient's  person  and 
bedclothes  free  from  the  disagreeable  effluvium.  The  odor  sometimes 
approaches  that  of  substances  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  and  maceration, 
and  the  inexperienced  practitioner  can  scarcely  avoid  a  feeling  of  doubt 
and  distress  as  to  the  safety  of  the  patient,  considering  the  intenseness 
of  the  stench.  But  I  believe  that  I  can  truly  say,  the  woman  whose 
lochia  is  so  disagreeable  as  above  expressed,  is  scarcely  more  liable  to 
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attacks  of  disease  than  she  from  whom  no  offensire  exhalation  can  be 
perceived.  I  saj  this,  founding  myself  upon  4nuch  obserradon,  for  I 
have  often  experienced  this  great  distrust  on  such  occasions,  when,  it 
seems,  I  had  no  reason  to  do  so ;  nor  can  I  remember  that  the  attacks 
of  disease  that  I  have  met  with  in  my  lying-in  patients  have  commonly 
been  characterized  by  an  antecedent  unusual  lochial  odor. 

There  are  some  women  in  whom  the  discharge  continues  until  the 
end  of  the  month ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  meet  with  persons  in 
whom  it  does  not  cease  until  the  end  of  the  sixth  week.  The  greenish 
discharge,  with  its  peculiar  odor,  gradually  gives  place  to  a  colorless 
and  bland  mucus,  which,  for  such  women  as  have  great  powers  of  reco- 
very, is  gone  entirely  by  the  twenty-first  day.  This  discharge  is  very 
like  thin  albumen-ovi — and  comes  from  the  crypts  of  the  canal  of  the 
cervix.  In  the  early  stages  of  a  labor,  when  the  os  is  opening,  those 
cryptsB  send  out  a  profusion  of  this  albumen ;  and  when  the  cervix  ia 
recovering  after  the  fifteenth  day,  the  excretion  becomes  again  abund- 
ant, and  is  not  of  bad  omen. 

I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  the  womb  has  apparently  recovered  its 
non-gravid  magnitude  in  three  weeks  from  the  .birth  of  the  child ;  and 
I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  the  uterus,  filled  with  coagulated  blood, 
extended  nearly  up  to  the  umbilicus  of  the  woman  on  the  eighteenth 
day  after  the  child  was  born.  A  womb  that  remains  rery  large  is  more 
likely  to  give  rise  to  a  protracted  lochial  excretion  than  one  that  firmly 
condenses  itself,  and  approaches  the  state  of  the  non-gravid  uterus. 
You  will  have,  then,  a  prognosis  that  is  favorable  or  unfavorable,  ac- 
cording 83  the  womb  is  large  or  small.  If  the  womb  grows  small  ra- 
pidly, and  puts  an  early  end  to  the  excretion,  in  consequence  of  its 
healthful  condensing  power,  the  woman  is  not  likely  to  suffer  danger 
from  the  cessation  of  the  discharge ;  but  if  a  womb  remain  large,  and 
heavy,  and  doughy,  and  the  discharge  cease  too  early,  or  too  suddenly, 
the  diagnostic  will  be  that  of  a  pathological  condition  of  the  organ, 
and  the  prognosis  will  flow  out  of  that ;  for  an  inflammatory  condition 
of  the  organ  could  not  but  modify  its  power  of  excretion.  In  one  case, 
you  may  be  called  on  to  interfere  therapeutically ;  in  the  other,  you  do 
mischief  by  your  intervention.  * 

When  complaints  are  made  to  you  on  occasions  like  these,  you  should 
give  them  careful  attention,  and  institute  such  inquiries  as  to  the.  state 
of  the  sick  organ,  as  may  suffice  to  discover  the  truth  as  to  whether 
it  be  morbidly  deprived  of  its  excretive  power,  or  whether  it  be  physio- 
logically deprived  thereof. 

Tou  will  find,  in  the  world,  a  foolish  prejudice,  especially  among  the 
less  informed  classes  of  the  population,  which  induces  them  to  allow  the 
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Accamulated  products  of  the  foul  excretions  of  the  ntems  to  rest  and 
putrefy  upon  the  external  genitals,  from  an  ignorant  fear  they  have  of 
checking  a  discharge  deemed  essential  to  their  safety.  I  hope  yon  will 
always  endeavor  to  dissipate  all  false  notions  in  relation  to  this  matter; 
and  yon  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  do  so,  if  yon  should  take  the  trouble 
to  explain  to  the  patient  or  to  the  nurse,  that  putrid  exhalations  arising 
from  the  accumulated  blood  and  mucus  at  the  orifice  of  the  ragina,  or 
within  its  canal,  expose  the  woman  to  the  dangers  of  putrid  infection ; 
and  you  should  direct  the  nurse,  in  all  cases  under  your  care,  to  keep 
the  woman  scrupulously  clean  by  ablutions  of  warm  water  and  soap,  to 
which  should  be  added  some  spirits  or  wine.  For  persons  whose  eir- 
cumstanoes  wilKwarrant  such  expense,  I  generally  direct  my  nurses  to 
make  ablutions  with  red  wine  and  water.  I  find  that  some  of  the 
brethren,  and  even  some  of  the  monthly  nurses,  in  this  quarter,  are  in 
the  habit  of  ordering  the  vaginal  injection.  The  circumstances  would 
be  very  peculiar  that  could  induce  me  to  make  such  a  prescription ;  for 
I  conceive  if  the  napkins  that  receive  the  <Kscbarge  are  changed  several 
times  a  day ;  and  if  a  sponge,  squeesed  out  in  warm  soap  and  water, 
or  wine  and  water,  be  used  as  a  detergent,  the  eontraetility  of  the  tis- 
sues within  will  always  emulge  them  sufficiently.  I  am  not  quite  satis- 
fied that  it  is  the  dictate  of  prudence  or  caution  to  fill  the  patient's 
womb  with  soap  and  water,  or  any  other  material  of  injection. 

In  cold  weather,  and  in  the  variable  seasons  of  spring  and  autumn, 
the  woman  should  be  carefully  protected  against  the  danger  of  taking 
cold  .by  undue  exposure  of  these  parts.  Let  me  advise  you  to  caution 
the  patient  against  going,  even  after  the  lapse  of  the  month,  to  the 
privy,  the  exhalations  and  the  damp  and  cold  of  which  render  her  very 
liable  to  repercussion  of  the  fluxional  movements,  which  should  be  most 
sedulously  avoided. 

Some  women  ha^  their  lochia  too  profusely,  from  getting  up  too 
soon :  when  they  are  thus  profuse,  one  of  the  most  reasonable  remedies 
will  be  found  in  ordering  them  to  take  again  a  recumbent  or  horizontal 
posture.  Such  a  position,  taking  off  the  strain  from  the  distal  branches 
of  the  vesseb,  is  alone,  in  many  casee,  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  the 
morbid  momentum  of  the  blood  in  its  uterine  and  spermatic  branches. 
When  recumbency  fails  to  cure,  the  question  might  present  itself  of 
the  propriety  of  bleeding  from  a  vein,  in  order  to  take  off  a  portion  of 
the  injecting  power  of  the  systemic  ventricle ;  or,  if  such  a  procedure 
is  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  if  the  excess  be  justly  attributable  to  an  en- 
feebled or  atonic  condition  of  the  uterus,  one  should  direct  the  patient 
to  take  some  astringent  infusion ;  such  as  infusion  of  red  roses  acidu- 
lated with  aromatic  sulphuric  acid;  or  infusion  of  cinchona  and  cas- 
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carilla ;  or  quassia,  or  chamomile ;  or  infusion  of  krameria,  or  diluted 
tincture  of  catechu  or  kino ;  or  some  doses  of  opium  ;  or  the  sacchamm 
saturni;  or  alum-and-nutmeg  powders  so  often  mentioned  in  these 
pages ;  or  more  than  all,  the  %'inum  secale  comuti,  or  the  «ecale  in 
powder  mixed  with  water,  or  one-grain  pUls  of  ergotin ;  the  doses  to  be 
repeated  once  in  an  hour  or  more. 

I  shall  take  advantage  of  the  present  occasion  to  refer  you  to  the 
220th  page  of  that  charming  volume,  entitled :  LeetureM  an  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery ^  delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  St. 
George's  Hospital,  by  Robert  Lee,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  &c. :  London,  1844, 
8vo.,  a  book  which  I  could  desire  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  of 
.n^y  pupils,  as  I  look  upon  its  author  as  the  ablest  man- in  all  England, 
in  this  department  of  science  and  practice. 

I  told  him,  in  1845,  that  he  might  safely  die  now.  ^*  Why  die  ?" 
said  he. — ^^  Because  you  are  already  ineffaceably  inscribed  on  the 
roll  of  Fame."  "  How's  that  ?  how's  that  ?"  said  he.—"  It  is  thus,  my 
dear  doctor :  first,  you  are  the  man  who  has  made  the  profession  know 
the  true  nature  of  phlegmasia-alba-dolens ;  it  is  you  who  have  taught 
us  the  malady  is  crural  phlebitis ;  secondly,  you  are  indissolubly 
united  with  that  company  of  men  who  have  established  the  spontaneous 
ovulation  as  a  cause  of  menstruation.  Nothing  can  separate  your  fame 
from  that  of  N^grier,  Gendrin,  Pouchet,  Pnrkinje,  Yon  Baer,  Rudolph 
Wagner,  &c;  thirdly,  you  have  just  now  shown  me  your  last  and 
greatest  discovery,  that  of  the  largest  ganglion  in  the  human  body,  to 
wit,,  the  cervical  ganglion  of  the  womb.  I  don't  see  anything  left  for 
you  to  discover,  and  therefore,  I  say,  you  may  die  now ;  nothing  can 
prevent  you  from  being  immortal."  Dr.  Lee  replied :  "  I'll  no  die  yet! 
I'll  no  die  yet !" — ^and  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  he  is  still  living  and 
in  excellent  health.  Such  people  ought  to  die  of  old  age,  and  nothing 
ebe^  as  we  say  in  America.  ^ 

But  to  return  to  his  220th  page ;  he  says :  *^  This  discharge  from  the 
uterus  after  delivery,  called  the  lochial  discharge,  does  not  usually  cease, 
altogether,  until  the  uterus  has  contracted  greatly,  and  become  much 
reduced  in  volume  by  the  absorption  of  its  coats,  bloodvessels,  and 
nerves.  The  uterus  is  much  more  rapidly  absorbed  in  some  women 
than  in  others,  and  this  chiefly  depends  on  the  previous  state  of  the 
patient's  health,  and  the  nature  of  the  labor." 

I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Lee  in  the  opinion  that  the  uterus  is  almoried; 
because  I  look  upon  the  virgin  uterus  as  a  gravid  uterus  in  potentia ; 
a  uterus  possessing  every  organ  and  part  of  an  organ  that  is  necessary 
to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  gravid  womb;  which  when  it  returns 
to  its  non-gravid  condition,  does  so  doubtless  by  the  aid  of  much  ab> 
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sorption,  but  not  by  tbe  *^  absorption  of  its  coats,  bloodvessels,  and 
nerves  ;*'  for  I  conceive  them  never  to  be  absorbed.  Dr.  Lee  might  as 
well  say  that  the  grannies  of  the  female  breast  are  absorbed  after  the 
weaning  of  the  child,  or  that  they  do  not  exist  in  the  virgin ;  bat  he 
knows  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  demonstrated  them  to  exist  even  in 
the  male  gland.  I  offer  this  little  criticism  on  the  220th  page  of  my 
excellent  friend's  work,  because,  although,  **  aliqtuindo  bonus  dormitat 
jETomerua,"  Homer  himself  ought  to  be  waked  up  when  he  does  nod. 

It  is  customary  to  put  a  binder  around  the  abdomen  of  a  woman 
just  confined;  a  precaution  rarely  neglected  in  this  country ;  but  the 
neglect  of  Which  is  usually  assigned  as  the  cause  of  much  after  suffering 
and  ill  health  that  the  patient  causelessly  attributes  to  the  ignorance  . 
and  carelessness  of  her  monthly  nurse,  or  her  medical  attendant,  should 
she  happen  not  to  have  a  good  getting-up. 

It  is  necessary  that  you  should  be  cautious  in  the  use  of  the  bandage ; 
for  if  the  bandage  be  worn  too  strictly  and  with  a  heavy  compress  be- 
between  it  and  the  abdomen,  it  cannot  but  happen  that  the  globe  of 
the  womb,  which  for  a  few  days  after  delivery  is  as  large  as  a  cricket- 
ball,  will  be  thrust  down  into  the  excavation,  pushing  the  vagina  before 
it,  thus  shortening  that  tube,  on  the  upper  extremity  of  which  the 
uterus  rests,  and  which,  in  fact,  furnishes  to  the  uterus  nearly  its  whole 
support  amidst  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  Suppose  you  were  to  fix  one 
of  the  utero-abdominal  supporters,  as  they  are  called,  upon  the  hypo- 
gastrium  of  a  woman  just  confined,  and  compel  her  to  wear  it  for  the 
forty  days  ensuing,  or  until  the  uterus  had  recovered  its  non-gravid 
magnitude  and  weight,  would  not  your  patient  be  sure  to  recover  with 
a  prolapsus  uteri?  Messrs.  M*Clintock  k  Hardy,  in  Practical  Olh 
HTvatians  on  Midwifery^  Dublin,  1848,  8vo.,  at  page  6,  inform  us  that 
at  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  where  they  made  the  ^*  Observations," 
tbe  binder  is  regarded  as  a  most  essential  article  in  the  Lying-in  ward, 
that  Dr.  Joshson  looks  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  means  of 
securing  a  good  detachment  and  expulsion  of  the  placenta ;  and  they 
even  attribute  to  its  universal  use  in  the  house  the  fact  that  only  one 
case  of  hour-glass  contraction,  requiring  the  introduction  of  the  hand, 
had  occurred  there  for  five  years.  Should  you  meet  with  the  work 
above  cited,  be  not,  I  pray,  misled  by  their  statement,  for  experience 
and  reflection  will  come  to  show  that  hour-glass  contraction  is  caused  by 
adherence  of  the  placenta  to  the  womb,  an  adhesion  so  firm  that  the 
strongest  contraction  of  the  womb  cannot  displace  it.  In  such  an  event, 
the  placenta  serves  as  a  splint  to  distend  the  fundus,  whereas  the  corpus 
and  cervix,  finding  no  opposition,  contract  and  shut  the  placenta  up  in 
the  superior  cell.    Their  explanation  is  an  error. 
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You  will  find,  at  page  208  of  Prof.  AsdrulMdi's  work,  Trataio 
Qinirale  di  Oitetrieia^  Teoretiea  e  Praiica^  vol.  2d,  some  excellent 
observations  on  the  evils  and  abuse  of  bandages ;  and  inasmuch  ao, 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  most  incorrect  and  harmful  notions 
exist  on  the  subject*  I  think  I  shall  do  yon  no  disservice  if  I  translate 
the  whole  passage  from  that  most  learned  and  admirable  author. 

^*  The  habit  of  binding  up  the  abdomen  of  women  in  childbed  was 
in  use  among  all  the  ancients.  Yet  Peu  and  Mauriceau  have  declaimed 
against  the  abuse  of  it,  though  they  did  not  admit  that  it  should  be 
wholly  proscribed.  Many  of  the  moderns  still  advocate  its  employ- 
ment, but  with  great  precaution ;  as  if  in  doubt  whether  il  might  do 
most  good  or  most  barm ;  but  the  majority  of  them  have  condemned 
the  custom.  Buchan  looks  upon  it  as  absurd,  and  Gorter  as  mischievous, 
and  as  the  occasion,  almost  always,  of  serious  disorders. 

^^  Among  the  motives  that  have  prevailed  among  some  to  recommend 
the  binder,  the  principal  one  was  to  furnish  the  patient  with  the  sams 
sort  of  aid  as  it  is  customary  to  give  the  patient  in  dropsy,  after  the 
operation  for  paracentesis,  with  a  view  to  prevent  attacks  of  lipothymia 
and  syncope,  likely  to  ensue  upon  the  sudden  and  great  evacuation  of 
the  abdominal  cavity.  Another  motive  was,  to  restore  to  the  abdomen 
its  non-gravid  size  and  form. 

'^  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  when  com- 
pressed by  the  binder,  will  find  as  much  assistance  for  the  compression 
of  the  viscera  and  bloodvessels  as  it  had  previously  received  from  the 
gravid  uterus.  But,  inasmuch  as,  for  the  obtaining  of  this  effect,  the 
abdomen  must  be  firmly  bound,  and  as  there  is  no  other  motive  for  it, 
the  constriction,  no  doubt,  is  often  sufficient  to  produce  suppression  of 
the  lochia,  whence  may  arise  suffocation  and  pain,  which  are  the  begin- 
nings of  terrible  maladies.  How  some  recommend  it  without  clear 
motives,  and  others  reject  it  altogether,  is  demonstrated  by  daily  ob> 
servation  ;  for  it  is  observed  that  no  evils  befall  those  who  make  no  use 
of  the  binder,  but  leave  the  abdomen  perfectly  free :  they  pass  through 
the  puerperal  state  without  the  least  untoward  circumstance.  Why 
should  we  resort  to  a  method  from  which,  as  Dionis  observes,  there  pro- 
ceeds more  mischief  than  good  ?  In  order  to  avoid  deliquium  and  syn- 
cope, it  is  only  necessary  that  the  woman,  as  soon  as  she  is  confined, 
should  preserve  a  horizontal  posture ;  and  if,  unexpectedly,  or  by  acci- 
dent, deliquium  should  occur,  certainly  we  ought  to  make  use  of  remedies 
equal  to  the  removal  of  the  evil,  and  prompt  in  their  action,  and  not 
trust  to  a  mere  bandage.  If  a  woman  should  have  an  extraordinarily 
flaccid  abdomen,  it  might  certainly  be  advisable  to  contract  it  by  a 
bandage  made  moderately  tight,  and  kept  so,  for  a  few  days* 
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*^  The  second  motiye  for  recommending  a  bandage  is,  as  expressed 
in  §  282,  to  reduce  the  sise  of  the  abdom^i  of  the  puerperal  woman. 
But  ezpSience  shows  that  the  restoration  of  its  shape  depends  upon 
nature,  and  not  upon  any  art  whatever*  The  abdomen,  as  soon  as  it 
is  relieved  from  its  distension  by  the  gravid  uterus,  recovers  such  form 
and  siie  as  it  is  susceptible  of,  under  the  contraction  of  its  muscles  and 
teguments :  it  would  not,  certainly,  be  susceptible  of  a  corrugation  be- 
yond the  natural  degree,  by  any  restraint  afforded  by  a  linen  bandage. 
How  true  this  is,  may  be  observed  in  many  women,  who,  after  repeated 
labors,  find  the  abdomen  relaxed  and  flaccid,  notwithstanding  their  ex- 
travagant sacrifices  to  the  dictates  of  faahion  in  dress.  They  lodk  to 
the  physician  for  this  happy  restoration;  they  suppose  that  he,  by 
means  of  bis  bandage,  ought  to  restore  the  abdomen  to  its  primitive 
condition ;  never  reflecdng,  that  they  wear  their  corsets  without  obtain- 
ing the  least  advantage ;  and  that  the  support  they  require  for  too  flaccid 
an  abdomen  is  to  be  obtained  only  from  the  ordinary  corsets  and  busks, 
whidi  they  can  tighten  at  will,  and  to  whtdi  they  can  give  any  form, 
adapted  to  their  necessities  or.  caprices."  Professor  Asdrubali  concludes 
his  article  with  a  considerable  quotation  from  Lempine,  which  I  shall 
not  Cite  to  you  for  the  present. 

I  have  already,  in  a  former  letter,  offered  you  some  remarks  upon  the 
use  of  the  bandage,  as  a  means  of  suppressing  the  tendency  of  the 
Qterus  to  expand  soon  after  labor,  and  receive,  and  contain  the  products 
of  what  is  called  a  concealed  hemorrhage,  for  which  I  refer  you  to  Letter 
XL.  I  likewise  expressed  the  opinion  that  certain  women,  after  sudden 
deliveries,  having  had  the  womb  enormously  distended  before,  suffer  from 
violent  lipothymia  and  deliquium  for  want  of  some  abdominal  tension,  or 
for  want  of  a  bandage.  For  such  exigencies,  I  hold  the  bandage  to  be 
laudable,  and  the  use  of  it  not  to  be  pretermitted;  but  as  for  the  rest, 
I  here  fully  give  my  approbation  to  the  sensible,  reasonable  remarks  of 
Professor  Asdrubali.  It  ia  very  probable  that  much  of  the  prevalence 
of  prolapsus  uteri  in  this  country  is  due  to  the  improper  use  of  the 
binder.    Pray  attend  to  this  point. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  management  of  women  newly  delivered  to 
which  I  must  now  advert.  It  is  a  very  common  occurrenoe  to  find  the 
woman  recently  put  to  bed,  affected  with  retention  of  urine :  the  occur- 
tegkce  is  so  common,  that  it  is  a  rule  of  duty  in  the  physician  who  has 
charge  of  the  case  to  make  inquiry  into  the  matter.  It  cannot  but  be 
inconvenient,  and  not  a  little  dangerous,  to  allow  the  products  of  the 
renal  secretion  to  accumulate  in  the  bladder  to  a  great  amount.  But 
that  organ  has  been  so  much  distressed,  so  much  compressed^  and,  per- 
haps, so  much  contused  in  the  transit  of  the  foetus  through  the  pelvis,. 
87 
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that  it  must  be,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  an  exoeedmgly  trite  ocennrenoe  to  find 
the  woman  allowing  from  thirty  to  forty  ounces  of  fluid  to  acenmolate 
in  the  bladder  of  nrine.  This  puts  the  cystic  tissue  dangerously  on  the 
stretch,  compressing  the  uterus  and  thrusting  it  too  far  backwards,  or 
even  overturning  it ;  exciting  pain,  urinary  and  rectal  tenesmus,  and 
fever,  which  it  would  be  easy  to  guard  against  by  a  simple  precaution. 
It  is  considered  by  accoucheurs,  therefore,  an  invariable  point  of  duty 
to  inquire,  within  a  few  hours  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  whether  the 
bladder  of  urine  has  been  relieved. 

If  you,  who  read  this  letter,  be  not,  and  do  not  intend  to  become  aa 
accoucheur,  you  might  nevertheless  adopt  the  custom  of  the  accoucheiir 
in  such  cases.  An  accoucheur  would  not  think,  I  suppose,  of  giving 
medicine  to  provoke  a  discharge  of  the  urine  in  such  a  case  An  ao- 
coucheur  does  not  like  his  patient  to  be  disturbed  by  a  dose  of  physie, 
or  even  by  a  common  aperient  enema,  in  the  first  two  days  at  least  of 
the  lying-in.  He  knows  that  drugs  are  of  no  avail  for  this  kind  of  re- 
tention, and  he  resorts  at  once  to  a  remedy  which  cannot  fail,  which  le 
not  inconvenient,  and  in  nowise  painful :  I  mean  the  introduction  of 
the  catheter.  If  the  woman  should  not  be  relieved  in  the  course  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  hours,  the  catheter  should  be  introduced,  and  so 
on  from  day  to  day,  until  the  power  of  the  urinary  organ  be  quite  re- 
established. 

I  pray  you  remember,  that  you  might  make  a  false  diagnosis  in  the 
matter,  if  you  be  not  eyeful.  I  have  seen  this  false  diagnosis  made  a 
hundred  times  by  the  nurses  and  by  patients  themselves;  they  supposing 
the  distress  to  arise  from  what  is  called  after-pains,  while,  in  fact,  it 
depended  solely  upon  retention  of  urine  and  extraordinary  distension  of 
the  bladder  of  urine.  If,  for  a  woman  complaining  of  after-pains,  you 
should  explore  the  case,  by  pressing  your  hand  upon  the  hypogastrium, 
«nd  find  there  a  well-defined,  resisting,  orbicular  mass,  nothing  would 
'be  easier  than  to  mistake  it  for  the  uterus.  Sometimes  I  have  had  a 
difficulty  in  making  the  discrimination,  by  trusting  merely  to  my  sense 
of  touch.  The  difficulty  of  diagnosis  has  vanished  from  me  always, 
liowever,  upon  ascertaining — first,  that  the  woman  has  had  no  urinary 
evacuation  for  a  number  of  hours ;  and,  secondly,  by  saying  to  her, 
'^Listen  to  me;  attend.  I  am  pressing  my  hand  upon  a  lump  which  I 
find  here  at  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach.  I  am  going  to  press  harder, 
in  order  to  give  you  some  increase  of  pain.  Please  give  your  attention 
to  the  sort  of  pain  which  I  shall  produce ; — and  tell  me  whether  or  not 
the  pain  you  now  feel  may  be  truly  called  a  urinary  pain.  Is  it  a  pain 
to  make  water  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  it  is  r 
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"  Very  well. — ^I  nndentand  the  case  now." 

After  Bach  an  answer,  a  doctor  would  be  very  stupid  if  he  should  not 
propose  the  use  of  the  catheter. 

After  serere  labors,  the  bladder  is  occasionally  found  to  refuse  to  re- 
sume its  function  of  expelling  the  urine  for  three,  eight,  ten,  and  some- 
times fifteen  or  twenty  days.  As  long  as  it  refuses  to  do  its  duty,  the 
medical  man  should  remove  the  urine  twice  a  day,  or,  what  is  far  better, 
leave  a  proper  catheter  in  the  hands  of  the  patient ;  first  instructing 
her  to  apply  it  for  her  own  relief.  There  are  many  persons  who  can 
be  trusted  to  do  this  little  operation  themselves,  which  is  a  saving  both 
to  their  own  feelings  and  those  of  the  medical  attendant,  for  there  is 
scarcely  a  more  disagreeable  operation  to  be  performed  than  that  of 
eatheterism  of  the  female ;  an  operation  which,  I  should  think,  every 
gentleman  would  be  glad  to  commit  to  other  hands  than  his  own.  It 
does  no  mischief,  I  suppose,  in  such  cases,  to  give  a  little  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre ;  to  give  a  little  weak  solution  of  nitre ;  to  allow  your  patient 
to  take  infusion  of  watermelon  seed ;  of  parsley  root,  of  horseradbh,  or 
of  juniper  berries ;  which  do  little  harm,  and  less  good.  If  the  patient 
will  have  a  placebo,  let  her  have  the  most  innoxious  one  you  can  devise. 
After  all,  there  is  nothing  for  retention  of  urine  like  a  good  catheter. 

It  is  not  good  practice  to  excite  perturbations  in  the  economy  of  a 
woman  who  has  just  gone  through  the  pain  and  excitement  of  a  labor. 
Such  a  person  requires  a  long  and  profound  repose  of  the  organs  and 
organisms,  as  well  as  of  the  spirit  itself;  for  which  all  sorts  of  compla- 
cencies ought  to  be  provided.  A  dose  of  cathartic  medicine,  admin- 
istered within  twenty-four  hours,  is  sufficient,  in  some  instances,  to  call 
up  movements,  whether  nervous  or  vascular,  that  it  would  be  far  wiser 
to  leave  uncidled.  Wake  not  the  sleeping  lion !  Attacks  of  engorge- 
ment and  inflammation  have,  I  am  sure,  followed  the  intempestive 
exhibition  of  purgative  medicines  by  imprudent  and  presuming  nurses. 
It  is  time  enough,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  to  cause  the  bowels 
to  be  moved  once  or  twice,  after  the  lapse  of  from  sixty  to  seventy-two 
hours ;  and  the  woman  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  with  any  kind  of 
physic  for  at  least  this  length  of  time  after  her  delivery.  When  the 
time  does  arrive  for  giving  some  medicine,  an  aperient  ought  to  be  se- 
lected, and  not  a  purgative.  The  patient  is  not  sick;  she  does  not  want 
physic ;  her  bowels  are  lasy,  and  merely  require  to  be  roused  a  little ; 
the  woman  ought  to  have  one  or  two  alvine  dejections,  and  not  more, 
unless  she  be  really  sick.  To  procure  this  desirable  end,  pray  select 
some  article  that  you  can  depend  upon.  Can  you  depend  upon  mag- 
nesia, or  upon  the  common  combination  of  magnesia  and  Epsom  salt  ? 
No.     A  dose  of  magnesia  will  operate  either  not  at  all,  or  once,  or 
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eight  or  ten  times.  Will  senna  or  rhubarb  answer  yoor  purpose  ?  Un- 
faithfully ;  because  they  bring  on  purging,  if  you  gire  a  sufficient  dose; 
and  if  you  give  a  moderate  dose,  you  will  be  disappointed  in  the  ope- 
ration. What  is  the  medicine  that  does  not  disappoint  you  7  Castor 
oil.  The  dose  of  this  medicine  ought  to  be,  as  a  medium,  about  half 
a  tablespoonful.  In  ten  cases  of  women  just  confined,  a  dessertspoonful 
of  castor  oil  will  be  sufficient  for  nine  of  them,  and  the  tenth  one  can 
repeat  it  after  five  or  six  hours,  if  she  chooses.  I  advise  you  to  fonow 
this  method;  and  I  confidently  advise  you  in  this  way,  because  '^  haud 
inezpertus  loquor.*'  Neither  my  friend  Dr.  Samiid  Jackson,  nor  I, 
would  consent  to  give  a  woman  a  tablespoonful  of  castor  oil  under  such 
circumstances,  because  we  know  that  half  a  tablespoonful  is  a  better 
dose  for  her.  Dr.  Jackson  is  a  good  authority  in  matters  of  thenqieii- 
tics.    I  wish  there  were  more  like  him  in  the  country. 

The  diet  of  the  woman  is  worthy  of  some  consideration :  mukj 
women  are  left  by  labor  with  their  bloodvessels  in  a  state  of  convul- 
sion, so  to  speak ;  the  tempest  and  whirlwind  of  their  passion  do  not 
subside,  for  many  of  them  at  least,  for  hourd  after  the  provoking  cause 
has  been  taken  away. 

If  the  woman  has  not  lost  a  great  quantity  of  Uood  by  the  deiadi- 
ment  of  the  placenta ;  or  if  the  lochial  discharge  should  preve  to  be 
not  very  abundant,  the  materials  for  development  left  within  her  blood* 
vessels  ought  not  to  be  deemed  to  require  much  refection  for  two  or 
three  days.  She  is  about  to  have  a  new  cause  of  Constitutional  disturb- 
ance set  up  within  her:  both  the  mammary  glands  are  destined  to 
sudden,  I  was  going  to  say,  bursting  development.  They  are  both 
about  to  become  suddenly  instinct  with  life ;  an  operation  attended,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,;  if  not  with  fever,  at  least  with  »qua^  febrile 
paroxysm. 

These  considerations  render  it  expedient  that  her  diet  should  consist 
of  very  light,  digestible,  and  sufficiently  nutritious  materials.  I  pre- 
sume that  in  difiierent  parts  of  the  country  there  are  difierent  modes  of 
treating  the  lying-in  woman  as  to  her  diet ;  but  as  for  us  in  Philadelphia, 
a  time*honored  custom  which  is  universally  adhered  to,  commands  the 
nurse  to  provide  for  her  patient  a  diet  of  gruel  made  with  oatmeal. 
Many  of  the  nurses  boil  it  into  a  thick  porridge,  and  give  it  to  ^  pa- 
tient sweetened  with  sugar,  after  having  made  a  very  slender  addition  of 
salt ;  it  is  deemed  aperient,  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  satisfies  well 
the  cravings  of  the  stomach. 

The  woman  is  also  allowed  a  cup  of  tea,  and  some  dry  toast  or  baked 
rusks ;  or.  any  simplo  preparation  of  bread.  Tea  and  toast,  oatmeal 
gruel  and  cold  water  are  a  lying-in  woman's  allowance  until  after  tlie 
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mitt:  ooteety  in  Ph&adelphia.  Hot  tiff,  or  brandy  and  water ;  soups, 
■leatfly  eggs ;  all  animal  sabstanoes  oaght  to  be  proscribed. 

As  to  die  diet  of  oatmeal  gmel,  I  have  <m  many  occasions  obserred 
tliat  women  taking  oatmeal  gmel  have  become  tympanitic ;  and  that  it 
18  a  less  wholesome  food  than  is  generally  supposed.  Tou  will  be 
amnsed  if  not  instructed  by  the  following  paragraph  from  Bainald's 
Byrih  ofJfankjpMU :— * 

^'  And  here  it  is  worthy  to  be  noted,  that  whereas  it  is  a  common 
usage  to  gere  oft^i  to  women  in  theyr  chyld-bed  cawdels  of  otemele, 
ihynkiag  and  saying  therby  the  woman  to  be  scoured :  whereas  in  deede 
the  sayde  otemele  .is  a  notable  bynder  and  dryer ;  therefore  ye  shall 
understand  tiiat  the  ryght  use  therof  is  to  gere  it  to  such  as  have 
alreadye  ben  well  and  sufficiently  scoured  and  clensed  from  their  birth, 
and  odiar  thynges  to  be  looked  for  in  this  tyme  and  case ;  but  if  the 
woman  be  not  sufficiently  purged  already,  then  give  her  no  otemele 
cawdels,  ne  other  thynges  that  may  bynde»" 

I  have  said  above  that  all  animal  substances  ought  to  be  proscribed 
for  ihe  woman  reoently  ddivmred.  I  ought  to  qualify  this  statement  for 
the  cases  in  which  great  debility  might  seem  to  demand  a  more  generous 
diet 

The  good  old  author  whom  I  have  just  now  evoked  from  his  grave 
that  he  might  speak  to  you  about  otemele  eawdelj  was  far  more  liberal 
than  the  modems  in  his  allowance  of  food  to  women  in  travail.  At  the 
70th  page,  speaking  of  cases  of  retained  placenta,  he  saith : — 

'^  If  retention  of  it  comes  by  weakenes  of  the  labourer,  through  long 
trauyle,  then  must  she  be  recomforted  and  strengthed  with  good  com- 
fortable meates  and  drinkes,  whiche  may  bnhabt  her,  as  broath  made 
of  the  yoldce  of  %ges,  or  with  good  olde  wyne,  and  good  fat  and 
tidie  fieshe  el  byrdee,  hennes  flesh,  capons,  partrige,  pigina  and  such 
like." 

I  hope  you  will  sometimes  remember  and  perpend  the  good  fat  "tidie 
fleshe,  byrdes,  hennes  fleshe,  pigins,  and  so  forth,"  that  might  have 
been  the  h^>py  allotment  of  Queen  Catharine  Parr  had  her  hopes  of 
a  baby  not  been  doomed  to  a  sad  disappointment,  at  the  time  when  her 
pregnancy,  like  Mrs.  Commodore  Trunnion's,  tenueM  in  aurae  evadebat. 

Pray  never  forget  that  excellent  old  English  parlance  of  his,  nor  for- 
get to  enhari  her  when  your  patient  has  come  too  low  after  her  wasting 
hemorrhages,  or  exhausting  efforts  in  childbearing. 

A  woman  ought  to  keep  her  bed  for  the  first  nine  or  ten  days  after 
her  accouchement:  if  she  gets  up,  the  womb  descends  lower  into  the  ex* 
oavation  than  the  place  it  ought  to  occupy.  The  womb  will  get  well, 
notwithstanding  such  imprudence ;  but  the  vagina  may  be  ruined,  and 
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^  ^ttaitk  m^  be  forerer  after  dbturbed  by  a  prolapeion, 

^j  >  cuiaddieft  wxtb  a  shortening  of  the  vagina.     ProUptoa 

,  .k..^  dwl  U  nothing  else  than  shortening  of  the  vagina;  and  yoa 

.     .  .uittg  to  cure  in  prolapsus  uteri  but  a  shortening  ci  the  vagina ; 

.  v^eu  it  is  curedy  the  woman  is  cored,  and  you  hare  nothing  else  to 
..    •.:ii  it. 

Uhere  is  another  motive  why  a  woman  should  not  soon  get  up,  arinng 
:Vum  her  extraordinary  nervous  susceptibility  after  labor.  She  may 
take  cold ;  she  may  be  seized  with  a  rigor;  and  the  rigor  may  give  her 
an  attack  of  weed  in  the  breast ;  or  the  force  of  the  reaction  may  iaU 
upon  the  womb,  or  upon  the  peritoneum ;  so  that  she  shall  pay  for  her 
imprudent  early  rising  with  a  mammary  abscess,  or  by  Ices  of  her  life 
in  a  childbed  fever.  I  verily  believe  that  one-half  of  the  vezationa  I 
have  experienced  in  the  course  of  my  life,  from  such  occurreneea,  have 
been  the  fruit  of  untimely,  imprudent  exposure  as  to  diet,  or  as  to  too 
early  rising  from  the  bed.  I  tell  my  young  lady-patients  that  if  they 
keep  the  bed  until  they  are  cured,  childbearing  will  not  make  them 
break — ae  it  is  called.  A  squaw  with  two  pappooees  is  nothing  but  n 
squaw.  She  might  have  been  a  very  pretty  woman  still,  if  she  had  had 
a  good  nurse,  and  kept  her  bed  until  after  the  ninth  day.  She  who 
gets  up  too  soon  will  have  wrinkles,  and  grow  sallow  and  ugly  before 
she  is  twenty-five. 

After  the  ninth  day  has  elapsed,  if  nothing  has  hi^pened,  the  woman 
may  be  taken  up  for  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  again  as  long  in  the 
afternoon ;  prolonging  from  day  to  day  her  leave  of  absence  from  the 
couch,  until  her  strength  being  gradually  restored,  there  shall  seem  no 
longer  need  for  any  restriction  whatever. 

I  shall  refrain  from  offering  remarks  here  on  the  coming  of  the  milk, 
and  the  management  of  the  breast,  as  I  intend  to  devote  a  separate 
letter  to  that  consideration. 

As  to  riding  out,  it  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  patient's  health; 
it  is  well,  however,  to  have  a  rule.  My  rule  is  to  say,  you  may  ride 
out  on  the  twenty-first  day,  if  you.be  well  enough,  and  the  weather  be 
inviting.  An  hour's  ride  is  long  enough  for  the  Sisi  sortie.  But,  if 
the  lochia  are  not  gone,  it  is  better  to  stay  at  home. 

No  woman  ought  to  consider  herself  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
her  accouchement  until  after  the  lapse  of  an  entire  month.  The  Jews, 
who  inhabited  a  very  warm  climate,  were  considered,  by  their  Lawgiver, 
unclean  for  forty  days  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  Christian  women 
are  purified  in  thirty  days,  and  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  them  think 
themselves  so  earlier  than  that.  I  wish  that  the  brethren  could  lend 
their  influence  to  reinstate  the  Mosaic  doctrine  on  this  point    But  i 
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people  will  not  belioTe  Moses  nor  the  prophets  either;  nor  irould  they 
believe,  though  one  should  rise  from  the  dead  to  tell  them,  they  are  not 
well,  if  they  but  feel  well. 

Pregnant  women  ought  not  to  be  yaccinated.  This  is  a  rale  that  I 
advise  yon  not  to  depart  from  even  on  the  most  argent  occasion.  K  a 
woman  have  been  once  vaccinated,  and  appeal  to  you  to  revaccinate 
her  because  there  is  a  present  variolous  epidemic,  I  hope  you  will  refuse 
to  accede  to  her  request.  Smallpox  is  exceedingly  and  peculiarly  per- 
nicious to  pregnant  women.  She  who  has  it,  and  miscarries— or  who 
IB  brought  to  bed  at  term,  generally  dies.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  inex- 
cusable to  expose  her  to  so  great  a  risk — a  risk  far  greater  than  that 
from  accidental  contagion,  or  that  of  the  epidemy.  But  the  vaccine  is 
identical  with  the  variolous  animal  poison,  saving  some  lessened  inten- 
sity of  its  malignant  form  derived  from  its  having  been  modified  by  the 
nature  of  another  mammal.  To  inoculate  a  cow  with  smallpox  rirus,  is 
to  give  her  the  vaccine  disease,  with  the  lymph  of  which  you  can  vac- 
cinate, but  cannot  reproduce  unmodified  smallpox.  Keep  your  preg- 
nant patients  clear  of  smallpox  in  all  its  forms,  whether  modified  or 
unmodified.  Do  not  vaccinate  them.  I  have  been  the  witness  of 
dreadful  distress  from  the  operation.    Eschew  it,  I  entreat  you. 

C.  D.  M. 


LETTER   XLII. 
PUERPERAL   FEVER. 

Gentlemen:  There  is  a  ^'word  of  fear"  that  I  shall  pronounce  when 
I  utter  the  name  of  Puerperal  fever ;  for  there  is  almost  no  acute  dis- 
ease that  is  more  terrible  than  this— ^ven  smallpox,  which  reduces  the 
fairest  form  of  humanity  to  a  mass  of  breathing  corruption,  cannot  be 
looked  upon  with  greater  awe. 

Childbed  fever,  like  an  inexorable  Atropos,  cuts  the  thread  of  life 
for  those  to  whom  Glotho  and  Lachesis  would  give  the  longest  span. 

There  is  something  so  touching  in  the  death  of  a  woman  who  has 
recently  given  birth  to  her  child ;  something  so  mournful  in  the  disap^ 
pointment  of  cherished  hopes ;  something  so  pitiful  in  the  deserted  con- 
dition of  the  new-bora  helpless  creature,  forever  deprived  of  those 
tender  cares  and  caresses  that  are  necessary  for  it — ^that  the  hardest 
heart  is  sensible  to  the  catastrophe.    It^  a  sort  of  desecration  for  an 
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acconeh^e  to  die.  Plfny,  in  his  letter  zzi.  lib.  rr.,  epetking  of  two 
gisters  of  Hel?idtu6  who  each  died  in  childbed,  eaye:  ^Ita  niha  liietQO> 
sum  yidetnr,  quod  paellas  honestissimas  in  flore  primo  foeooaditas  ab- 
stulit.  Angor  infantium  sorte,  qnse  sunt  parentibiis  statia  et  dnm 
nascnntilr,  orbatS9.  Angor  (^timonmi  maritoramy  sngoretiain  meo 
nomine." 

The  disease  in  qnestion  acquires,  from  its  liability  to  assome  tbe 
character  of  a  devastating  epidemic,  an  importance  far  greater  than 
wonld  appertain  to  it,  were  it  limited  to  the  occasional  fatuities  of  its 
sporadic  or  accidental  forms — inasmuch  as  when  it  does  prevail  aa  an 
epidemic,  it  sometimes  ranges  over  a  great  extent  of  ooimtrj,  er  throiigb-> 
out  certain  districts,  and  lajrs  not  aside  its  destroying  wrath,  not  for 
weeks  only,  or  months,  bnt  even  for  a  series  of  years ;  carrying  in  its 
train  fear,  expectation  of  death,  and  the  overthrow  and  desolation  of 
the  domestic  altar  for  hundreds  of  families. 

The  maladies  comprised  under  the  denomination  of  puerperal  fever 
are  several  in  number,  and  are  so  insidious  in  their  approach,  so  sodden 
and  violent  in  the  attack,  so  rapid  in  thmr  progress,  and  so  dangerous 
always,  and  the  fatal  boundaries  not  unfrequently  so  far  overpassed  be- 
fore  assistance  is  sought  for  from  the  hands  of  the  physician,  er  danger 
even  suspected,  that  it  is  clearly  your  duty  to  make  yourselves  accurately 
acquainted  with  their  nature  and  treatment.  Puerperal  fever,  or  child- 
bed fever,  as  it  is  also  called,  is  a  disorder  very  apt  to  mislead  you,  to 
confound  your  judgment,  to  terrify  and  drive  you  from  the  path  of  your 
therapeutical  duty  in  the  case,  or  tempt  you  to  the  commission  of  the 
greatest  errors  in  the  conduct  of  it.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  present 
letter,  endeavor  to  lay  before  you  such  views  upon  the  subject  as  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  from  no  little  clinical  observation  of  cases,  firom  re- 
flection upon  what  I  have  myself  seen,  and  from  conversation  and  read- 
ing. I  should  deeply  regret  to  hear  that  any  one  of  you,  after  begin- 
ning to  attain  to  some  degree  of  success  in  the  practice  of  your  Art, 
should  have  the  misfortune  to  encounter  an  epidemic  of  this  sort,  for  I 
am  sure  the  troubles  it  would  bring  upon  you,  if  not  fully  prq>ared  and 
armed  with  a  true  knowledge  of  your  duty,  might  well  lead  you  to  think 
it  were  happier  for  you  had  you  never  been  bom.  I  shall,  therefore, 
try  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth  about  it. 

This  I  shall  do,  not  as  arrogating  to  myself  a  degree  of  knowledge 
and  discrimination  superior  to  those  of  other  men  and  brethren  of  mine, 
but  as  feeling  that  I  have  a  solemn  duty  to  discharge  towards  you,  aa 
your  teacher,  at  well  as  towards  the  public,  who  are  to  be  advantaged 
or  injured  by  your  conduct  as  physicians  towards  those  who  may  have 
the  misfortune  to  suier  these  terrible  maladies. 
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Pnerpiertl  fencer,  denomitiated,  bj  liie  pablio,  CUldbed  ferer,  is  abo 
ttUed  Peritoneal  ferer,  Paerperal  peritonitis.  Metritis,  Metoo-peritonitis, 
Uterine  phlebitis,  and  lastl j,  Pyogeoie  fever :  it  is  a  disease  consisting 
of  inflammation  of  the  serous  coat  of  the  abdomen,  or  of  some  portion 
of  it-^inflammation  of  the  ovmries— one  or  both  of  them ;  of  the  womb, 
with  or  without  coincident  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum;  of  Uie 
▼eins  of  tibe  womb;  or  of  the  absorbent  vessels  of  that  organ.  If  this 
is  a  true  statement  of  its  nature,  it  is  clear  that  the  disease  is  not  « 
fever  J  but  a  phlegmasia,  and  that  the  fever  is  an  accident,  and  not  the 
essential  disease. 

It  is  probable  that  a  major  part  of  the  cases  consist  of  serous  inflam* 
aation  only— cases  in  idiich  the  sub-serous  textures  have  little  partici- 
pation  in  the  inflammatory  modifications  of  the  peritoneum  proper. 

Many  of  these  very  samples  of  peritonitis,  however,  coincide  with 
violent  inflammation  of  one  or  both  of  the  ovaria-— of  die  ligamenta 
kta,  and  of  the  internal  superficial  tissues  of  the  pelvis. 

In  pure  samples  of  metritis-— or  uterine  phlebitis,  the  inflammatory 
modification  of  the  tissues  may  not,  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other 
may  extend  to,  «nd  involve  the  serous  linii^  of  the  womb,  and  spread 
far  and  wide  throughout  the  various  folds  and  reflections  of  the  whole 
peritoneuuu  You  will  find  in  a  subsequent  page  that  Tonnelld  has 
shown  how  often  the  malady  assumes  the  form  of  uterine  phlebitis,  he 
having  found  pus  in  the  veins  of  90  out  of  224  cases  he  cBssected. 

You  might  be  disposed  to  ask  why  it  is  that  a  function  so  natural  as 
that  of  parturition  should  be  followed  by  this  diBastrous  disease.  Leav- 
ing out  of  consideration  the  nature  of  the  recondite  causes  that  operate 
upon  the  economy  to  develop  the  various  puerperal  inflammations,  such 
as  an  epidemic  or  an  endemial  influence ;  or  a  poison  conveyed  in  the 
dothing  or  persons  of  physicians  and  nurses,  one  would  seem  to  perceive 
sufficient  provocatives  to  the  attack  of  inflammati<m,  in  the  state  of  any 
parturient  woman's  constitution,  and  in  the  events  of  the  labor  by  which 
she  may  have  been  brought  to  bed.  Indeed,  there  is  room  for  surprise, 
that  the  examplee  of  violent  inflammation  of  the  tissues  concerned  in 
parturition  are  not  fSur  more  numerous  than  they  are  in  fact  found 
to  be. 

It  is  always  rare  to  let  blood  for  a  patient  pregnant  and  nigh  to 
her  term,  without  discovering  the  proofs  of  an  inflanmiatory  tendency, 
in  the  sisy  and  cupped  appearance  of  the  blood,  when  left  awhile  to 
rest.  I  beg  you  to  take  notice,  in  your  future  practice,  of  this  point. 
But  if  the  blood  be  sisy  in  nearly  all  pregnant  women,  then  all  such 
women  are,  to  say  the  least,  in  a  state  of  proneness  to  inflammatory 
attacks    since  that  airiness  of  the  blood  indicates  an  excessive  predomi- 
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nance  of  the  fibrinous  element.  Allow  rae  here  to  repeat,  that  in  1,000 
grains  of  healthy  blood,  there  should  be  found  not  more  than  8.5  of 
fibrin — ^but,  if  you  bleed  a  pregnant  female  far  adyanoed  in  the  geata* 
tion,  yon  will  discover  size  enough  in  the  ooagulum  to  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  instead  of  8.5  there  must  be  not  less  than  .10,  or 
perhaps  .15  of  the  plastic  material. 

Pregnancy,  for  most  women,  is  carried  on  at  the  oost  of  an  exalted 
general  vital  force — for  many  of  them,  the  latter  weeks  of  gestation 
are  weeks  of  feverishness ;  and  when,  upon  such  a  basis  of  dyscrasy  of 
the  blood  as  I  have  above  mentioned,  we  come  to  superadd  all  the  san- 
guine and  nervous  exaltations  of  the  conflict  of  labor,  which  is  usually 
attended  with  greatly  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  we 
may  well  believe  that  the  blood  is  generally  left  in  a  highly  pathologi- 
cal condition  after  the  delivery. 

The  nervous  system,  too,  in  most  cases  of  hard  labor,  becomes  ex- 
hausted, and  is  rendered  thereby  extremely  impressionable  by  all  mor- 
bific causes :  all  the  causes  of  inflammation  must  act  with  redoubled 
intensity  upon  it ;  and  inflammation,  once  begun,  may,  with  difficulty 
only,  be  prevented  from  extending  far  and  wide  beyond  its  radiating 
point. 

As  to  the  serous  lining  of  the  abdomen,  there  is  scarcely  any  portion 
of  it  that  is  not  affected,  in  pregnancy,  either  by  the  vast  extension  of 
the  peritoneal  superficies  of  the  womb  and  the  abdominal  integumentB» 
or  by  the  pressure  effected  upon  them. 

The  birth  of  the  child  takes  off  this  pressure— leaves  much  of  the 
peritoneum  in  a  state  of  relaxation  or  flaccidity — ^and  thus  brings  it 
into  an  atonic  condition,  inviting  the  approach  and  onset  of  disease. 

The  repeated,  protracted,  and  vehement  contractions  of  the  abdo- 
minal muscles  cannot  but  have  a  tendency  to  effect  contusions  in  the 
opposite  peritoneal  surfaces  that  are  so  violently  jammed  or  ground 
together  during  the  labor  throes ;  while  the  lower  portions  of  the  mem- 
brane or  the  cervical  portion  of  the  uterus,  containing  within  it  the 
foetal  presentation,  are  thrust  with  an  incalculable  force  down  below  the 
plane  of  the  superior  strait,  and  oftentimes  held  for  hours  against  some 
part  of  the  osseous  structure  of  the  pelvis ;  so  that  one  is  amaied  to 
find  these  tissues  escaping  wholly  from  disease,  when  it  was  so  probable 
they  could  not  escape  absolute  destruction. 

Consider  also  the  state  of  the  textures  composing  the  womb  itself; 
and  reflecting  that  the  power  of  the  womb  is  resident  only  in  its  mus- 
cular fibres — see  what  and  how  great  must  be  the  mechanical  violenee 
done  to  the  remaining  elementary  structures  of  the  organ  during  the 
protracted  and  agonising  contractions  of  those  muscles— contractions 
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ihftt  seem,  in  some  inilanoes,  to  make  every  eensitiTe  oord  feel  the  yio- 
lence  that  is  directed  and  occasioned  by  the  motor  cords. 

The  labor,  too,  is  not  the  end  of  the  scene,  for  the  womb  and  the 
yagina,  with  their  whole  oort^  of  arteries,  veins,  capillaries,  nerves, 
and  absorbents,  as  well  as  the  muscles  and  cellnlar  tela,  are  passing, 
during  forty  days  after  the  birth,  back  again  into  the  non-gravid  state ; 
a  transition-period,  full  of  haiard,  and  open  to  the  attack  of  inflamma^ 
tion. 

There  are  new  determinations  of  blood  to  be  established.  The  tor- 
rents that  have  poured  for  months,  and  in  increasing  volnmes,  along 
the  uterine  and  spermatic  branches,  are  suddenly  cut  off  in  a  measure 
by  the  closure  or  quasi  obliteration  of  their  accustomed  channels ;  and 
great  veins  and  sinuses,  as  big  as  a  little  finger,  must  allow  their  walls 
to  collapse,  compelling  their  endangium  to  re-enter  the  state  of  non- 
gravid  abeyance  from  which  the  pregnancy  had  forced  them  to  issue. 

Upon  the  interior  surface  of  the  uterus  is  left  the  cotyledynous 
superficies,  with  the  patulous  orifices  of  the  lochial  vessels  that  were 
uncovered  by  the  detachment  of  the  placenta.  Those  months  are  often 
bathed  with  fluids  of  the  most  putrid  and  offensive  and  even  acrid 
character,  provoking  inflammatory  exaltation  in  the  capillary  and 
nervous  textures,  and  the  endangial  tissue  of  the  veins. 

Finally,  the  new  life-force  in  the  breasts  must  begin ;  and  the  firm 
tension  of  the  mammary  glands,  and  galactophorous  tubes  develops 
fever,  which  is  akin  to  inflammation. 

In  addition  to  all  the  causes  above  enumerated,  it  is  proper  to  take 
into  consideration  the  state  of  the  skin.  There  are  few  women  who 
go  through  a  labor  without  violent  perspiration,  which  issues  from  the 
head  and  thorax,  and  flows  in  copious  streams.  Such  a  condition  of 
the  cutaneous  exhalants  leaves  the  delicate  vascular  and  nervous  appa- 
ratus of  the  skin  in  a  highly  susceptible  or  impressionable  attitude,  so 
that  cold  and  damp  operate  with  peculiar  intensity  in  causing  disease. 

There  are,  beudes,  many  labors  that  are  interfered  with  by  the  offi- 
cious intermeddling  practitioner,  whether  male  or  female,  who  happens 
not  to  have  been  weU  instructed  in  the  duties  of  the  obstetrician.  In- 
struments are  not  unfrequent  causes  of  contusion,  as  well  as  of  laceration 
of  greater  or  less  moment;  so  that  multitudmous  provocatives  and 
causes  of  disease  are  to  be  discovered^  even  in  the  most  simple  healthful 
ease  of  parturition. 

There  are,  moreover,  epidemic  causes  of  puerperal  fever.  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  is  an  epidemic  cause,  since  it  is  uncognoscible,  recondite, 
and  beyond  the  scope  of  the  human  understanding.  We  can  know  that 
it  exists,  and  we  can  witness  the  efiicacy  of  its  awful  causation,  in  the 
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frightful  detastotion  of  ho^iab,  toimt»  villigefl^  and  erw  lai^ge  iaA 
extensive  distrifits  of  oountrj. 

Dr.  Sydenham  showed  long  ago  that  a  constitntion  of  the  atmoqihere 
may  exert  modifying  influences  upon  the  natore  of  diseases,  and  that, 
as  the  constitution  changes  from  time  to  time^  so  will  Uie  diaracteristie 
qualities  of  any  disease  undergo  conformable  modifications  from  year 
to  year.  He  showed  that  there  may  reiga  influences  to  render  pie* 
vailing  maladies  either  synpchous  or  typhous,  so  that  the  fiercest  attad& 
of  pleuritis  shall  partkHpate  in  the  nature  of  the  modt  atonic  form  of  the 
typhus  fever,  and  that,  upon  some  unknown  or  some  meteorologieal 
mutation  of  the  qualities  of  the  ambient  air,  the  serooi  inflammatiana 
shall  recover  all  their  activity  and  redhot  intensenese. 

No  eudiometrical  researches  have  hitherto  socoeeded  in  wresting  from 
nature  her  direful  secret  as  to  the  essence  of  epidemic  causation.  The 
poisonous  exhslations  from  the  bogs  of  the  Yalteline^  or  the  marshes  of 
the  Gampagna,  in  the  eudiometer  betray  no  combinations  of  the  air 
different  from  those  that  rest  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  Shreckhom,  or  the 
Faulhom ;  no  additional  infusion  of  carbonic  add,  no  supersaturation 
of  oxygen,  nor  excessive  nitrogenous  dilution.  Hypotheses  and  conjec- 
tures, however  specious  and  plausible,  are  all  that  we  have  to  rest  upon 
in  the  arduous  and  anxious  explc»«tion. 

In  the  case  of  the  confessedly  contagious  disorders,  we  seem  to  come 
at  something  like  approximation  to  the  truth.  We  ean,  in  the  cate  of 
smallpox,  visibly  and  palpably  demonstrate,  if  not  the  essence  of  the 
contagion,  at  least  the  contagious  virus  or  material  in  which  it  exists. 
We  can  take  it  from  one,  and  transfer  it  a  thousand  leagues  to  another^ 
and  plant,  as  it  were,  its  seeds  to  spring  up  like  a  vast  Upas,  over- 
shadowing with  its  arms  of  death  the  whole  area  of  a  city  or  a  eoonty. 

Perhaps  there  are  other  maladies,  as  scarlatina,  rubeola,  pertussis, 
&c.,  that  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category  of  oontagioua  power.  Yet, 
if  we  be  compelled  to  admit  that  they  are  propagated  by  contagious  force, 
we  cannot  deny  that  they  are  also  extended  among  a  population  by 
epidemic  causations.  Willis,  in  his  Traetatu9  d$  FeMiu9f  in  some  ob> 
servations  on  contagious  and  epidemic  smallpox,  discourses  very  senaibl  j 
wh«re  he  says,  Peculiaris  qussdam  aeris  dispositio  varioha  insigniter 
produdt ;  hine  saspisBime  popularis  evadit,  ao  per  totas  regiones,  urbes, 
vicosque  passim  desmvit ;  hinc  etiam  vere  et  antnmno  erebrior  existit, 
&c.  How  are  we  to  explain  this  epidemical  power  of  a  purely  ooa^ 
tagious  malady,  if  we  deny  tiiat  there  is  a  means  of  its  evolution,  mttn^ly 
independent  of  all  peraonal  sources  of  its  produotion?  Is  it  to  bo 
believed  that  a  material  so  subtle  as  that  which  eaoNS  smallpox,  and 
which  is  undeniably  produced  by  the  living  body--^hieh  is  peculiar — 
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prodneiDg  one,  and  only  one  form  of  diaested  aetion— <an  we  reasonably 
anppose  that  it  baa  many  rariona  souroes  of  its  origin  ?  We  are  bound 
to  conclude  that  qiidemical  inflnencea  may  tend  to  fa?or  tbe  production 
of  tbe  material  in  living  bodies,  not  tbat  they  cause  its  evolution  in 
other  sources. 

In  the  great  example,  the  Asiatic  Cholera,  we  have  seen  that  the 
epidemic  causation  has  risen  into  activity  in  various  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes of  the  globe,  commencing  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  spread- 
ing eastward  to  China,  and  westward  to  Persia;  northward,  to  the  shores 
of  tbe  Caapian  at  Astracan,  and  to  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  at 
Latakie ;  ascending  the  Russian  rivers  to  Moscow,  and  then  invading 
Western  and  Southern  Europe,  and  die  countries  of  both  North  and 
South  America. 

In  tbe  disaatrous  spread  of  this  great  epidemic,  which  has  probably 
cut  short  the.  span  of  Kfe  for  more  than  fifty-five  millions  of  our  race^ 
how  Aiany  thousaada  of  the  ttrcngut  procf9  have  been  observed  of  its 
contagious  power,  and  yet  it  is  probably  net  more  contagious  than 
rheumatism,  op  gout,  or  ordinary  ague  and  fever. 

Ajb  to  the  contagiousness  of  smallpox,  I  cannot  deny  it,  since  I  can- 
jiot  deny  the  contagiousness  of  any  inooidable  malady.  But  the  con- 
tagious nature  of  puerperal  fever,  though  asserted  by  so  many  of  the 
.brethren,  entitled  to  my  respect  for  their  learning,  judgment,  and  hu- 
manity, I  cannot  for  a  moment  admit.  Its  epidemic  or  its  accidental 
origin  is  for  me  a  suffictent  explanation  of  all  the  asserted  examples  of 
its  communication  by  direct  contagion. 

Syd^ham,  as  I  have  said,  made  ua  acquainted  more  exactly  with  the 
important  fact  that  changes  occur  in  what  he  calls  the  constitution  of  the 
«ir,  by  which  he  means  certain  unexplained  cosmic  forces  or  principles 
present  in  the  ur,  and  capable  of  modifying  the  intenseness  of  our  vital 
sensibility  and  irritability.  Those  same  influences  exerted  in  spaoe^ 
whether  vast  or  minute,  may  serve  to  explain  how  it  happena  that  in  a  dia- 
trict  of  country  where  a  case  of  puerperal  fever  had  been  unknown  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  a  major  part  of  the  pueiperal  women 
shall,  for  a  series  of  months  or  years,  become  the  subjects,  and  many 
the  victims  of  it.  An  epidemic  influence^  be  it  what  it  may,  can  place  the 
constitution  in  a  predicament  that  renders  it  prone  to  be  affected  by  the 
inflammations  that  I  have,  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  denomisaled 
the  textural  lesions  of  our  disease ;  and  to  the  end  of  concaving  of  auoh 
epidemical  influence,  it  is  not  necessary  to  imagine  any  fermentative, 
sporiferous  or  ovular  element  of  propagation,  nor  any  poisonous  exhala- 
tion, material,  or  gas  escaping  from  substances  in  putrefaction— since 
tbe  smallest  change  in  the  atmospherical  mixt,  or  conatitutioD,  can  give 
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the  utmost  vigor  to  the  vital  forceSy  or  take  them  away,  or  reduce  them 
to  the  minimum  of  power.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  to  be  reasonably 
denied,  however,  that  telluric  emanations,*  or  modifications  of  the  atmo- 
spheric mixt  may  take  place  in  regions  of  country  more  or  less  vast,  and 
that  such  alterations  may  produce  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  public 
health. 

The  gigantic  ferns  that  lie  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  antedilu- 
vian world,  and  the  inexhaustible  deposits  of  carbon  in  the  coal  fields 
and  in  some  of  the  rocky  strata,  have  been  presented  by  the  geologist 
as  proofs  of  a  former  different  combination  or  mixture  of  the  atmosphere^ 
as  to  its  carbonaceous  portion.  But,  if  the  geologist  has  a  real  founda- 
tion for  such  an  hypothesis,  we  shall  not  do  violence  to  the  spirit  of 
philosophy  in  supposing  that  atmospheric  combinations  and  mixtures, 
excluding  the  idea  of  poisons,  may  reign  in  hospitals,  cities,  counties, 
districts  or  states,  to  the  production  of  epidemic  maladies. 

If  a  disease  be  contagious,  it  must  be  so  by  virtue  of  a  material,  Ar 
essence  produced  in  and  evolved  from  the  person  of  an  individual ;  and 
it  is  averred  that  A  and  B  may  propagate  that  cause  from  house  to 
house,  while  G,  D,  and  E  are  admitted  to  have  no  such  power  of  trans- 
mission. A  physician  has  even  been  called  a  walking  pestilence,  be- 
cause he  has  met  with  numerous  examples  of  puerperal  fever  in  his 
practice,  while  his  brethren  have  had  no  such  trying  occurrences  to 
lament.  He  has  been  tracked,  it  is  said,  by  the  victims  of  a  contagion 
transmitted  by  his  person.  And  it  is  quite  true  that  we  occasionally 
meet  with  inexplicable  instances  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  among 
the  patients  of  a  single  practitioner,  or  of  two  or  more  medical  people 
of  a  city  or  village,  while  the  other  brethren  who  continue  their  prac^ 
tice  in  obstetricy  encounter  no  untoward  lying-in  cases.  It  is  a  matter 
of  great  moment  to  determine  the  question  of  the  contagion,  or  the 
non-contagiousness  of  puerperal  fever.  But  it  is  a  subject  most  difficult 
to  investigate,  and  like  the  question  of  the  contagiousness  of  plague,  of 
cholera  Asiatica,  of  yellow  fever,  likely  long  to  remain  unsettled,  after 
useless  discussions  and  inquiries.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  wrong  to  say 
useless,  since  such  inquiries  lead,  in  the  long  run,  to  the  establishment 
of  the  truth.  But,  how  shall  we  settle  it  ?  Certainly  not  by  proving 
that  I  happen  to  encounter  fifty  or  a  hundred  cases  of  puerperal  fever 
among  my  patients,  while  my  neighbor  who  has  a  larger  practice  tbaa 
I,  meets  with  no  examples  of  the  kind  in  the  course  of  his  business. 

Having  practised  midwifery  a  great  many  yters,  and  having  been 
concerned  in  the  visitation  of  the  -sick  laboring  under  puerperal  fever, 
whether  sporadic  or  epidemic — ^visiting  the  same  cases  with  those  who 
have  so  cruelly  been  abused,  as  performing  the  part  of  a  walking  pesti- 
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knee,  and  scattering  death  and  desolation  where  they  desired  onlj  to 
do  good — ^and  seeing  that  I  could  never  convict  myself  of  being  the 
means  of  spreading  the  cpntagion,  I  remain  incrednlous  as  to  the  con* 
tagiousness  of  the  malady.  I  hare  gone  from  the  dissection  of  the 
bodies  of  women  dying  at  the  hospital  or  in  private  practice  with 
symptoms  of  the  most  violent  puerperal  peritonitis  prevailing  epide- 
mically there,  and  have  never  communicated  it  to  those  whom  I  soon 
afterwards  delivered  in  their  labors.  I  have  visited  the  patients  of 
those,  among  whose  patients  the  disease  seemed  to  extend  because  thejf 
were  the  attending  physicians,  yet  I  did  not  convey  the  malady  into 
mjf  own  clinical  practice,  while  they  were  loudly  accused  of  so  doing. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  has  had  the  kindness  to  furnish  me  with  a 

note,  in  which  he  relates  that  he  has  carefully  examined  his  memoranda 

of  cases  of  puerperal  fever,  and  finds  the  whole  number  that  he  attended 

amounted  to  ninety*five,  of  which  there  occurred — 

In  1841,        ....      8 

"  1842,        ....      9 

"  1843,        ....    45 

l.o44,  ....      ^O 

"  1845,        ....      6 

"  1846,  ....  7 
making  in  all,  ninety-five.  The  first  case  was  on  the  6th  of  September, 
1841,  and  the  last  on  the  6th  of  June,  1846.  Seventy-seven  recovered, 
and  eighteen  of  the  cases  terminated  fatally ;  of  which,  two  were  cases 
of  twins,  and  three  were  cases  of  presentation  of  the  arm.  In  eight  of 
the  cases,  the  child  was  born  before  the  gentleman  entered  the  chamber; 
and  in  four  the  delivery  of  the  placenta  had  taken  place  previous  to  his 
arrival. 

Dr.  Butter,  of  this  city,  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  the  note  in  ques- 
tion, was  engaged  at  that  time  in  a  most  laborious  midwifery  practice ; 
a  practice  for  which  he  is  eminently  qualified,  by  his  knowledge,  skill, 
and  temper.  The  result  of  his  practice  during  a  disastrous  epidemic 
might  be  taken  as  proof  of  his  ability,  for  he  lost  only  eighteen  out  of 
ninety-five  patients,  or  one  in  five  and  a  half;  and  that,  in  a  class  of 
cases  that  were  characterised  by  the  utmost  intensity  of  violence,  as  I 
can  bear  witness,  having  seen  some  of  them  along  with  him.  During 
the  prevalence  of  the  same  epidemic  at  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital, 
while  the  distinguished  Dr.  Robert  Collins  was  Master  of  the  hospital, 
eighty-eight  cases  occurred.  Of  these  eighty-eight  cases,  fifty-six  proved 
fatal,  which  is  equal  to  the  loss  of  two  out  of  every  three  cases,  and  that, 
too,  under  the  watchful  care  of  the  most  scrupulous  and  conscientious 
assistants,  directed  by  a  person  of  such  high  medical  ability. 
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Qordon,  up  to  the  tune  of  ehanging  Us  mode  of  treatment,  lost  one 
in  two  of  hb  patients ;  and  the  younger  Hej,  of  Leeds,  had  a  soeoess 
not  80  good  at  this,  until  after  he  had  diseovered  the  Gordonian  theory 
of  the  treatment  of  puerperal  fever ;  for  up  to  that  time,  he  lost  eight 
out  of  ten. 

My  friend  Dr.  Butter  informs  me,  that  to  one  of  the  cases,  he  was 
summoned  on  the  night  of  his  return  to  the  city,  after  an  absence  from 
it  of  ten  days,  at  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles.  Previous  to  visiting 
the  patient,  he  entered  a  warm  bath,  had  his  head  shaved,  put  on  %  new 
wig,  new  hat,  new  boots,  took  a  new  handkerchief,  and  every  article  of 
his  dress  was  bought  new  for  the  occasion ;  leaving  at  home  even  his 
watch  and  pencil,  and  taking  care,  after  the  bath,  not  to  touch  a  single 
article  of  the  clothing  he  had  previously  worn.  The  patient  whom  he 
ftttended  was  immediately  seised  with  the  symptoms  of  puerporal  fever. 
I  was  galled  to  see  her  along  with  him,  sjui  attended  her  up  to  the 
period  of  her  death,  which  .took  .placa  on  the  eleventh  day  after  the 
birth  of  the  child 

Two  years  later,  in.  1846,  he  .resorted  to  the  same  precautionary 
means,  before  taking  charge  of  the  case,  which  being  seised  with  the 
disease,  likewise  terminated  fatally. 

Eleven  of  the  children  bom  in  the  n'inety-five  births  died  with  erysi- 
pelas, commencing  at  the  umbilicus,  after  the. mother  had  succumbed  to 
the  malady;  and  four  others  perished  in  the  same  way,  while  the  mother 
reoovered  from  the  attack. 

If  the  malady,  which  many  of  my  brediren  in  this  city  supposed  to 
have  been  propagated  by  the  gentleman  in  question,  had  readly  been 
transmitted  through  his  person,,  how  shall  we  account  for  its  attacking 
those  women  whose  labor  terminated  previous  to  his  arrival ;  or  how 
shall  we  explain  the  exemption  not  only  of  many  of  his  own  patients, 
but  of  mine  also,  and  those  of  other  physicians  called  by  him  in  eon* 
sultatioD,  from  the  influence  of  a  contagion  so  direful.  Would  it  not  be 
more  philosophical  to  say  that  one  of  those  strange  fatalities  that  are 
often  found  to  occur,  had  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  oases  of 
women  ill,  whereas  his  neighbors  and  fellow-practitioners,  more  forts* 
nate  than  he,  met  only  with  the  ordinary  phenomena  accompanying  the 
lying-in  state. 

I  Shan  now  relate  a  csae  that  ought,  I  think,  to  convince  you  of  the 
iigustice  of  accusing  an  individual  of  so  tenriUe  a  power  as  that  of 
poisoning,  by  his  presence  or  infections  oontaoti  the  bodiea  of  patients 
intrusted  to  his  care. 

A  gentleman,  a  friend  of  mine  here,  who,  daring  the  prevalence  of 
the  same  epidemic  above  referred  to,  unfortunately  met  with  numerow 
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violent  and  fatal  cases,  was  also  sappoeed  by  many  persons  to  have 
carried  the  poison  about  bis  person.  On  one  occasion,  he  invited  me  to 
see  an  individual  laboring  under  the  malady,  in  the  distriot  of  Kensing* 
ton.  She  was  moribund  at  the  time  of  my  visit ;  and  while  deploring 
the  event,  he  pointed  out  to  me  a  liouse  at  no  great  distance,  in  which 
he  was  about  losing  a  patient  laboring  under  the  same  malady.  He 
informed  me  that  the  person  in  question,  whom  he  was  accustomed 
to  attend  in  her  confinemMits,  had  engaged  him  to  be  present  at  her 
expected  accouchement ;  but  having  been  rendered  anxious  by  the  late 
sad  events  of  his  practice,  and  hearing  nothing  from  her  at  the  time 
proposed,  he  had  called  at  her  door  to  ask  after  her  health.  He  was 
informed  that  she  had  been  confined  two  days  previously,  but  so  sud- 
denly,  and  with  so  little  difficulty,  that  they  had  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  notify  him,  or  give  him  the  trouble  to  call.  He  was  told  she 
was  now  indisposed,  and  invited  to  see  her  ;  whereupon  he  entered  her 
chamber,  and  found  that  the  case,  one  of  puerperal  fever,  had  gone  be- 
yond the  curable  stages.  So  that  she  must  be  added  to  the  catalogue  of 
the  victims  of  thi$  walking  putUenee.  You  see  how  unjust  it  is,  in 
making  up  the  list  of  fatalities  in  the  doctor's  practice  in  the  epidemic, 
to  put  down  such  a  case  as  this  among  the  victims  of  contagion.  When 
did  she  take  the  poison  ?    Where  did  his  other  patients  find  it  ? 

Does  the  doctor  generate  and  distil  the  poison,  or  merely  transfer 
it.  If  he  transfers  it,  why  don't  I  also  diffuse  it  ? — ^we  are  equally 
men,  equally  clothed.  No,  gentlemen,  you  do  not  carry  the  poison  ; 
you  are  merely  unhappy  in  meeting  with  such  accidents  through  Ood's 
providence. 

Dr.  Collins,  at  page  887  of  The  Practical  Treatise  m  Midwifery jin-^ 
forms  us  that  in  1829,  when  he  was  Master  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in 
Hospital,  puerperal  fever,  which,  for  several  months  previous  had  pr&> 
vailed  there,  increased  much  in  intensity..  Upon  consulting  with  the 
medical  committee,  it  was  recommended  that  no  patient,  except  the 
absolutely  destitute,  be  admitted;  but  that  assistance  be  afforded  at 
their  own  homes.  He  then  had  all  the  wards,  in  rotation,  filled  with 
very  condensed  chlorine  gas  for  forty-eight  hours ;  the  windows  and  all 
openings  being  carefully  closed.  The  floor  and  wood  work  were  then 
covered  with  chloride  of  lime  of  the  consistence  of  cream,  left  on  forty- 
eight  hours  ;  after  this,  the  wood  work  was  painted,  and  the  walls  and 
ceiling  washed  with  fresh  lime.  The  blankets,  &c.  were  scoured,  and 
all  stoved  in  a  temperature  of  from  120^  to  130^.  From  this  time 
until  the  termination  of  his  Mastership,  in  November  1883 — ^tbat  is, 
a  period  of  fifty-seven  months — ^he  did  not  lose  a  single  patient  by  the 
disease. 
88 
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These  facts  are  stronglj  calculated  even  to  prove  that  the  fever  de- 
rived its  origin  from  some  local  cause,  and  not  from  anything  noxioos 
in  the  atmosphere.  To  this,  Dr.  Collins  says  he  should  assent,  was 
not  the  evidence  equally  strong  of  its  existence  in  the  houses  of  the 
rich. 

The  prize  work  by  the  younger  Baudelocque,  entitled  Tra&S  de  la 
Piritonite  PuerpSrale^  a  work  of  the  greatest  value,  contains,  at  page 
127,  Dr.  Baudelocqu^'s  observations  of  the  subject  of  the  contagiousness 
of  the  malady.  He  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  discriminating  the  epi- 
demic from  the  contagious  character  of  a  disease,  which  is  as  true 
of  epidemic  puerperal  fever  as  of  any  other  epidemic ;  and  thinks, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  as  to 
the  contagiousness  of  our  malady.  But  notwithstanding  the  sentiments 
of  the  English  physicians,  Joseph  and  John  Clarke,  he  inclines  to  the 
opinion  of  the  non-contagionists ;  and  cites  Mr.  Dug^s,  who  states  that 
he  has  never  known  a  case  in  which  an  MSve-sage-femmej  charged  with 
the  cases  of  women  confined  in  the  hospital,  had  carried  the  disease 
from  a  sick  to  a  healthy  woman :  nor  has  he  ever  known  the  disease  to 
be  propagated  from  bed  to  bed  in  the  ranges  of  wards  appropriated  to 
healthy  women. 

M.  Baudeloeque  looks  upon  these  facts  as  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
contagion,  yet  as  not*  settling  the  question ;  and  it  would  be  presump- 
tuous, he  thinks,  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  contagiousness ;  and  that, 
disbelieving  in  contagion,  he  should  nevertheless  hold  himself  bound  to 
act  in  any  case  as  if  contagion  were  possible. 

Dr.  Robert  Lee,  at  page  492  of  his  Leeture$  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Midwifery ^  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is  our  duty  to  act, 
in  all  cases,  as  if  the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease  had  been  com- 
pletely demonstrated.  Ton  ought  to  read  Dr.  Lee's  thirty-ninth 
lecture,  beginning  at  page  487,  which  is  an  excellent  examination  of 
the  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages  in  puerperal 
women.  While  I  fear  that  the  cases  he  has  recited  may  tend  to  establish 
in  your  mind  the  doctrine  of  the  contagiousness  of  the  malady,  I  assure 
you  nothing  has  yet  served  to  convince  me  that  it  is  transmitted  by  a 
physician  or  nurse;  yet,  notwithstanding  such  an  opinion,  I  cannot  wholly 
divest  myself  of  an  obligation  to  take  the  most  especial  care  not  to  be  the 
agent  of  its  transmission,  under  the  supposition  that  the  contagionista 
possibly  are  right,  and  the  non-contagionists  possibly  in  error.  It  is  an 
incontestable  fact,  whether  the  disease  be  contagious  or  not,  that  one 
midwifery  practitioner  is  liable  to  meet  with  numerdua  cases  in  his 
practice,  while  bis  brethren,  equally  engaged  in  the  same  streets, 
villages,  towns,  or  districts,  shall  meet  with  no  cases  at  all.    This  was 
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remarkably  proYod  in  the  epidemic  at  Aberdeen,  the  history  of  i?hich 
18  related  by  Alexander  Gk>rdon.  Dr«  Armstrong  also  tells  ns  that 
forty  ont  of  fifty-three  cases  obserred  in  Sunderland,  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  one  sorgeon  and  his  assistant. 

Gordon  looked  upon  it  as  oontagions;  and  he  considered  that  every 
person  who  had  been  with  a  patient  in  puerperal  fever  became  imbued 
with  an  atmosphere  of  infection,  which  was  comnmnicated  to  such  preg- 
nant women  as  happened  to  come  within  its  sphere. —  Videj  page  51, 
of  the  Philadelphia  ed.,  1842. 

If  you  insist  upon  it,  that  the  cases,  like  those  of  my  friend  Dr* 
Butter,  and  those  referred  to  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  were  communicated 
by  contagion,  you  will  be  compelled  to  say,  that  either  the  constitution 
or  the  clothing  of  one  individual  has  some  peculiarity  which  enables 
him  to  carry  the  fomites  wherever  he  goes ;  while  those  of  another 
person,  apparently  in  the  same  state  of  health,  and  with  a  similar 
dress,  is  wholly  incapable  of  transmitting  it.  This  is  a  fact,  and  I 
conceive  it  to  be  an  unanawerable  one.  I  have  proved  it  in  my  own 
case,  over  and  over  again,  since  I  have  gone  from  the  houses  of  persons 
laboring  under  the  most  malignant  forms  of  the  disease,  and  from  par- 
ticipating in  necrosoopic  examinations,  without  carrying  the  malady 
with  me. 

If  you  should  assert  that  a  medical  man  may  generate  or  receive  the 
fomites  of  our  disease  in  his  own  constitution,  without  being  at  the 
same  time  subject  to  any  manifest  signs  of  the  malady  himself,  you  will 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  quite  as  probable  as  that  of  the  contagiousness 
of  this,  generally  speaking,  serous  malady. 

To  the  admission  of  its  contagiousness,  I  find  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion in  the  serous  character  of  the  malady,  since  the  contagious  mala- 
dies are,  all  of  them,  either  mucous  or  dermal  affections.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  cases  of  gangrenous  metritis  that  we  meet  with  affect 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  womb,  if  it  hath  one,  which  is  still  a  subject 
of  dispute  among  authors.  But  even  admitting  that  the  cause  of  pner- 
yeml  fever  is  to  be  communicated  by  contagion  to  the  womb  itself,  you 
are  to  consider  that  metritis  is  only  one  of  the  several  forms  of  puer- 
peral fever,  many  of  which  occur  without  at  all  interesting  the  internal 
structure  of  the  uterus.  I  am  more  inclined  then  every  day  to  reject 
the  doctrine  of  the  contagiousness  of  these  maladies ;  and  to  look  upon 
the  occurrences  that  have  gone  so  far  to  establish,  in  some  men's  minds, 
the  opinion  of  its  personal  transmissibility,  as  to  be  explained  upon 
the  doctrine  of  accidents.  It  is  a  fact,  that  accidents  happen  in 
groups :  very  frequently  railroad  accidents  happen  in  groups;  numer- 
ous accidents  at  saw-mills  happen  in  groups ;  accidents  or  murders  from 
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fireftrms  octmr  in  groape ;  fraet&rM  of  the  limbt  oeeor  in  groups,  iriCli« 
out  any  known  connection  between  plscee  or  tke  nrnnber  of  individnale 
who  raffer  or  the  oocaaiona  which  bring  abont  the  resnlts.  An  inenper- 
able  objection  to  admit  the  contagionanees  seems  to  me  to  exist  in  the 
fact,  that  the  paiion  ean  affect  only  the  partnrient,  and  yet  tiiat  pai$an^ 
if  there  be  one,  must  be  more  actire  than  sniallpox,  or  arsenic,  or  nico- 
tine— ^for  in  many  of  the  cases  it  proves  fatal  in  twenty-four  honra,  and 
not  only  so,  but  it  acts  without  any  period  of  inevbation,  some  of  the 
women  being  seized  within  four  or  six  hours  after  the  deliTery.  Hok 
can  you  reconcile  this  amazing  Yirolence  with  the  total  innocnonsnees 
of  the  poison,  as  to  doctors,  nurses,  children,  and  all  other  persons, 
save  the  parturient  alone! 

From  all  the  foregoing,  you  will  perceive,  my  young  friends,  that  I 
assert  my  disbelief  in  the  contagiousness  of  the  various  forms  of  dis- 
ease that  are  grouped  together  under  the  title  of  puerperal  or  childbed 
fever ;  and  you  will  have  noticed  at  the  same  time  that,  notwithstanding 
my  plenary  assertion  of  this  disbelief,  I  am  not  able  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  the  assertions,  and  opinions,  and  sentiments  of  many  of  my  medical 
brethren,  worthy  of  my  highest  respect ;  so  that,  in  fact,  I  do  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  disobey  their  injunctions,  as  to  taking  all  proper  precau- 
tions against  propagating  by  my  person  a  malady  so  fatal  in  its  nature. 
And  I  therefore  most  explicitly  declare,  and  I  beg  you  to  bear  in  mind 
that  I  now  make  this  declaration,  that  I  think  it  will  always  be  your 
duty,  whether  you  may  believe  in  the  contagiousness  or  not,  of  s 
malady,  to  avoid,  as  far  as  it  may  be  in  your  power,  all  occasion  to 
transmit,  if  it  can  be  transmitted,  an  epidemical  or  endemical  disorder. 

Perhaps  you  could  not  do  better  in  a  way  to  settle  your  doubts  on 
this  point  than  by  stating^  the  proposition  as  follows :  Women  in  child- 
bed are  liable  to  several  different  diseases,  that  are  alike  known  aa 
childbed  fever;  and  that,  whether  the  disorder  be  simple  peritonitis, 
metritis,  metro-peritonitis,  uterine  phlebitis,  ko.  It  is  asserted  thai  the 
diseases  thus  denominated  are  contagions,  and  that  the  nurse  in  attend- 
ance on  one  case  may  carry  the  contagion  to  a  considerable  distance, 
and  communicate  it  to  a  second  and  a  third  woman  whom  she  may  visit 
and  assist ;  and  also  that  the  physician  in  any  one  such  case  may  con- 
vey it  with  him  to  the  several  patients  whom  he  may  attend. 

Neither  the  nurse  nor  the  physician  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
malady — ^nor  can  they  convey  it  to  the  husband  or  mother  or  sister  or 
child  of  the  lying-in  woman,  nor  to  any  other  being  than  the  lying-in 
woman. 

The  doctrine  of  the  contagionist  thus  declares  that  none  bat  a  lying-in 
woman  can  be  affected  with  the  subtle  poison  or  contagion ;  a  dogma  thiS| 
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which  muiitaiiis  that  the  lying-in  woman  it  difforent  in  soaceptibility 
from  all  other  persons  of  the  human  race ;  whereas,  all  persons  are  on- 
deniabl J  liable  to  be  attacked  with  peritonitis,  and  also  with  phlebitis. 

If  paerperal  fever  is  the  inflammatory  disorder  I  have  supposed,  then 
to  say  that  only  a  lying-in  woman  can  be  affected  with  the  canses  of 
this  inflammation  is,  at  most,  to  go  very  far  in  dogmatising. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  cases  of  puerperal  fever  have  been 
particularly  rife  at  the  same  time  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
prevalence  of  erysipelatcms  diseases ;  and  you  will  often  hear  in  con- 
versation, and  you  will  observe  sometimes  in  your  reading,  that  there 
is  some  connection  asserted  to  exist  between  the  nature  of  erysipelas 
and  that  of  puerperal  fever ;  and  further,  that  there  is  an  identity  in 
the  causes  which  produce  them. 

In  the  Lying-in  wards  of  our  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  where  puerperal 
fever  has  been  repeatedly  prevalent,  it  has  been  noticed,  that  numerous 
individuals  laboring  under  wounds,  whether  from  accidents  or  from  sur- 
gical operations,  have  at  the  same  period  of  time  been  laboring  under 
erysipelas ;  and  it  has  become  a  sort  of  custom  of  the  house  to  fear  the 
outbreak  of  puerperal  fever  in  our  lying-in  wards,  whenever  a  remark- 
able rifeness  of  erysipelatous  disease  is  observed  in  the  Surgery.  Never* 
theless,  it  is  absolutely  true  that  erysipelas  frequently  prevails  in  the 
Surgery  when  there  is  no  puerperal  fever  among  the  women  confined 
in  the  establishment. 

Erysipelas  is  a  disease  of  the  skin.  I  have  no  doubt  that  erysipelas 
is  always  an  inflammation  of  the  capillaries  of  the  skin — ^it  is  always 
an  endangitis ;  and  although  it  is  occasionally  found  to  descend  into 
the  tissues  lying  beneath  the  skin,  converting  itself  into  what  is  called 
Qsdematous  erysipelas,  perpetratmg  the  most  direful  mischief  in  the  cel- 
lular and  adipose  structures  there,  it  is  essentially  a  dermal  disease,  and 
primarily  can  only  affect  the  dermal  structure.  You  might  as  well  say 
that  a  woman  has  an  iritis  of  her  pylorus,  which  would  be  absolute  non- 
sense, since  no  such  tissue  exists  there,  as  to  say  that  she  has  an  erysi- 
pelas of  the  serous  lining  of  her  belly.  It  might  be  perfectly  true  that 
she  has  erysipelas  of  her  vagina,  or  an  erysipelas  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  her  womb — if  she  has  one — a  question  still  whjudiee — ^because,  a  mur 
oous  tissue  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  true  skin  turned  inwards :  mu- 
cous textures  and  dermal  are  convertible  terms ;  skin  may  be  converted 
into  mucous  membrane,  and  mucous  membrane  may  be  converted  into 
skin,  in  one  instance  by  bathing  it  in  fluids,  in  the  other  by  exposing  it 
to  the  drying  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  You  will  find  the  proof  of 
this  in  the  cases  of  chronic  prolapsus  uteri,  or  inversion  of  the  vagina, 
met  with  in  practice. 
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There  is  not,  and  cannot  be  any  identity  between  erysipelas,  a  dermal 
disease,  and  the  deadly  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  obsenred  in 
lying-in  women ;  notwithstanding  there  may  be  some  coincidence  in  the 
causes  which,  in  the  first  case,  render  surgical  patients  liable  to  erysipe- 
las, or  in  the  other,  lying-in  women  to  attacks  of  childbed  fever. 

The  fallacy  in  the  case  arises  from  this,  that  both  erysipelas  and  pe- 
ritoneal and  pleuritic  inflammation  are  membranous  maladies,  not  in 
general  extending  beneath  the  subcutaneous  and  subserous  textures; 
and  people  have  supposed,  because  they  are  membranous  maladies,  and 
alike  liable  to  spread  along  the  surface  of  membranes,  that  they  are 
alike  erysipelatous.  If  you  choose  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  every  dis- 
ease that  spreads  far  and  wide  over  a  membrane  is  erysipelatous,  I 
have  no  objection  to  your  calling  it  so.  But  I  beg  you  to  observe,  that 
in  that  case  the  duty  will  devolve  upon  you  of  furnishing  some  new 
theory  of  the  pathological  lesions  in  our  malady,  which  in  some  of  the 
most  deplorable  instances  exhibits  no  signs  whatever  of  membranous 
disease,  but  proceeds  to  destroy  the  patient  at  once,  by  a  process  o^ 
sphacelation,  or  ramoUissement  of  the  newly-delivered  uterus,  reducing 
it,  u^  the  space  of  six-and-thirty  or  eight-and-forty  hours,  to  a  condition 
of  softness  so  complete,  that  a  man's  finger  may  be  thrust  through  it 
as  through  a  pudding. 

You  had  better  say,  therefore,  that  the  disease  is  not  erysipelatous ; 
but  that,  when  erysipelas  is  epidemic,  or  endemical,  the  persons  who  are 
to  be  confined  ought  to  take  special  care  of  themselves,  since  any  in- 
temperies  of  the  air  giving  a  tendency  to  erysipelatous  inflammation, 
exposes  the  accouche  to  attacks  of  puerperal  inflammation.  This  la 
not  less  true  of  the  prevalence  of  typhus,  of  smallpox,  or  other  great 
epidemic  maladies,  whose  domination  is  so  universal,  that  they  compel 
all  manner  of  diseases  and  diseased  propensities  to  come  beneath  their 
sway. 

At  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  there  formerly  lived  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Alexander  Gordon,  whose  name  I  have  already  mentioned  in 
this  letter,  and  who  enjoyed  an  extensive  practice  there,  and  in  the 
country  round  about,  and  was  a  man  of  distinguished  ability,  probity, 
and  consideration. 

Dr.  Oordon  encountered  an  epidemic  of  puerperal  fever,  in  and  abo«t 
Aberdeen,  in  the  end  of  December,  1789,  which  continued  to  prevail 
epidemically  in  that  region  until  the  month  of  October,  1792.  In  this 
epidemic,  he  attended  seventy-seven  persons,  of  whom  there  died  twenty- 
eight,  according  to  his  Table,  which  you  will  find  at  page  86  of  his  book^ 
entitled  A  Treatise  an  the  Epidemic  Puerperal  Fever  of  Aberdeen^  kc. 

*^  It  prevailed,"  he  says,  **  principally  among  the  lower  classes  of 
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women,"  and,  on  accctunt  of  his  publio  office,  and  his  eztensiye  practice 
of  midwifery,  most  of  the  cases  came  nnder  his  care.  The  disease,  at 
the  time  of  its  onset,  was  new  and  unknown  at  Aberdeen.  Dr.  Gordon 
was  iviacquainted  with  its  real  nature ;  and  out  of  the  first  twenty  per- 
sons that  he  attended,  from  December,  1789,  to  October,  1790,  he  lost 
eleven,  more  than  one-half  of  the  cases ;  because  he  treated  those  cases 
without  energy,  and  without  intelligence.  Having  been  taught,  by  woful 
experience,  the  inadequacy  of  his  method ;  and  having  enlightened  his 
mind  by  the  dissection  of  a  few  of  the  early  victims,  he  adopted  a  more 
energetic  practice,  founded  upon  the  substantial  proofs  of  phlogistic 
action,  revealed  by  the  necroscopic  inquiries. 

Dr.  Gordon's  volume  is  a  small,  unobtrusive  book,  written  without 
arrogance  or  pretension :  it  is  a  plain,  round,  unvarnished  tale ;  being 
a  history  of  his  concern  with  the  epidemic ;  and  carries  so  convincing 
and  truthful  an  air  into  every  page  and  line,  that  I  cannot  imagine 
anything  better  fitted  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  the  warm 
and  intense  convictions  of  the  writer.  Half  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
it  appeared,  and  it  is  always  quoted  or  referred  to  in  treatises  on  the 
same  subject,  and  never  loses  its  good  and  solid  reputation.  Every 
medical  practitioner,  whether  accoucheur  or  not,  ought  to  read  it  with 
care ;  and  I  am  almost  ready  to  say  that  its  perusal  is  indispensable  to 
a  right  understanding  of  the  history,  nature,  and  treatment  of  puerperal 
peritonitis — not  that  I  intend  to  declare  that  Dr.  Gordon's  observations, 
whether  therapeutical  or  necroscopical,  were  sufficient  to  make  plain  the 
whole  nature  of  the  malady ;  but  that,  if  a  man  take  up  the  modem 
books  only,  there  will  be,  in  his  notions  of  the  subject,  a  void  as  to  its 
literary  history,  and  the  history  of  its  treatment,  that  no  other  book 
than  Gordon's  can  fill. 

Whatever  critics  may  please  to  say  of  Dr.  Gordon's  performance, 
however  wofuUy  they  may  have  erred  in  their  theory  and  practice  in 
our  malady,  Gordon  must  ever  be  legarded  as  the  reformer  of  our  the- 
rapeutics in  childbed  fever :  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  since  his  publi- 
cation there  is  universally  diffused  a  more  perfect  and  sensible  conviction 
of  the  inflammatory  character  of  the  disorder,  and,  what  is  of  far  greater 
consequence,  the  little  regard  that  need  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  pulse 
in  making  up  one's  mind  as  to  the  necessity  of  treating  it  boldly  in 
its  curative  stages.  I  say  this  even  in  view  of  Tonnell^'s  celebrated 
papers. 

Gordon  had  neither  leisure  nor  privilege  to  make  numerous  or 
elaborate  dissections ;  that  task  has  been  well  fulfilled,  eminently  well, 
by  Robert  Lee,  of  London,  in  his  Treatise  on  Puerperal  Fever  and 
Crural  Phlebitie,  which  you  will  find  at  the  21st  page  of  Barrington 
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and  Hasweirs  edition  bef<Mre  cited.  The  task  has  also  been  admirablj 
performed  by  Tonnell^,  and  others.  All  the  researches  since  his  tine 
have  bat  added  strength  to  the  pathological  explanations,  that  are  first 
to  be  sought  for  in  Gordon's  volume.  The  newer  and  more  minute 
essays,  which  proceed  so  much  further  than  Gordon  had  gone,  ought  to 
be  studied  by  every  one  of  you ;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  the  writings 
of  Hey,  of  the  younger  Baudelocque,  of  Armstrong,  of  Mackintosh  and 
Lee,  of  Legouais,  or  Collins,  combined  together,  could  carry  sueh  a 
weight  of  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  the  perusal  of  Iheoi 
after  the  study  of  Gordon's  would  do.  Ch>rdon  is  the  first  of  the  series^ 
and  the  others  wait  on  him,  and  honor  themselves  by  illustrating  him 
and  their  subject  in  confessing  their  obligations  to  the  practitioner  ci 
Aberdeen. 

If  it  were  in  my  power,  gentlemen,  to  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
member  of  the  class  a  copy  of  Barrington  and  Haswell's  volume,  I 
irould  not  take  the  trouble  to  write  this  letter ;  for  I  believe  that  a 
study  of  that  volume  alone — I  don't  say  merely  the  reading  of  it,  but  a 
careful  study  and  a  conscientious  examination  of  that  volume  alcme — is 
almost  enough  for  a  man's  education  on  the  subject  of  childbed  fever, 
whether  sporadic  or  epidemic. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  pregnant  woman  approaeb- 
ing  the  time  of  utero-gestation,  generally  undergoes  many  modifica- 
tions as  to  the  crasis  of  her  blood,  and  suffers  no  inconsiderable  changes 
in  regard  to  the  recrementitial  absorptions  of  her  body;  since  the  prea* 
sure,  intrusion,  and  distension  of  important  textures  cannot  fail  signally 
to  interfere  at  many  points  with  the  innervative,  assimilative,  seeretmry, 
and  absorbing  functions.  I  think  it  would  not  be  extravagant  to  say, 
that  few  women  march  up  to  the  termination  of  pregnancy  withoat 
falling  into  a  state  deserving  to  be  called  pathological.  When  the  ehUd 
has  been  bom — often  after  the  most  cruel  sufferings  and  the  most  pro* 
tracted  exertion ;  amidst  the  most  convulsive  efforts  of  the  will ;  amidst 
doubt,  anxiety,  and  fear — the  uterus,  returning  upon  itself,  hastens  to 
recover  its  non-gravid  form  and  dimensions,  leaving  the  constitution 
under  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  fluids  and  solid  parts, 
which  the  pregnancy  had  called  into  existence.  Tissues  have  been 
pressed  together,  subjected  to  contusions,  and  often  to  slight  and  nnsua* 
pected  ruptures,  or  lacerations;  the  placental  orifices  of  the  uterine 
sinuses  are  left  bleeding  and  inflaming ;  so  that  thousands  and  thou- 
sands  of  provocations  to  sanguine  engorgement  and  acute  inflammation 
always  exist  as  to  them.  You  will  find  a  picture  strongly  drawn  at  the 
475th  page  of  Arehivei  GSnirdU%^  t.  22,  1880,  by  Tonnell^,  in  which 
it  is  asserted  that  gestation  and  parturition  produce  in  the  constitutioB 
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effects  not  very  disBimilar  from  tboee  dereloped  by  the  caoaes  of  typhus 
fever. 

It  is  justly  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  wonder  that  so  many  thou- 
sands of  women  escape  nnharmed  the  operation  of  these  unfavorable 
inflnences ;  nor  should  we  be  surprised  when  we  meet  with  persons  in 
whom  violent  disease  has  been  developed  by  the  operation  of  such 
causes.  In  particular,  ought  we  to  feel  no  astonishment,  if  an  aerial 
cause,  having  the  potency  of  an  epidemic  principle,  come  to  add  its 
force  to  the  personal  ones  just  enumerated. 

We  ought,  then,  to  regard  a  newly-delivered  woman  as  by  no  means 
freed  from  the  perils  of  childbirth,  because  her  child  has  just  been 
bom.  In  fact,  so  few  women  die  in  labor,  or  in  consequence  of  injury 
done  to  the  tissues  in  labor,  that  it  might  almost  be  said  to  be  not  at 
all  dangerous  to  go  through  that  process.  The  childbed  mortality  is  a 
post-parturient  mortality,  consisting  mainly  in  the  results  of  inflamma- 
tory action  attacking  the  reproductive  tissues,  and  the  parts  directly 
connected  with  them.  A  woman  shall  now  and  then  be  found  to  perish 
from  hemorrhage,  convulsions,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  from  a 
oerebritis ;  from  an  attack  of  diarrhoea;  from  a  bilious  or  typhus  fever, 
or  some  chronic  ailment  of  the  intestinal  tube,  forced  into  destructive 
activity  by  the  parturient  circumstances ;  but,  it  is  almost  true  to  saj, 
that  when  a  woman  dies  within  some  eight  or  ten  days  after  delivery, 
she  has  perished  with  puerperal  fever,  since  so  few  of  them  are  known 
to  perish  from  other  causes. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  that  occult  causes,  whether 
atmospheric  or  local,  are  capable  of  so  impressing  the  human  economy 
as  to  give  it  a  tendency,  when  affected  by  known  morbific  powers,  to 
exhibit  the  effects  of  such  forces,  under  sthenic  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  under  asthenic  forms.  Thus,  for  a  series  of  years,  the 
lancet,  and  the  most  powerful  antiphlogistic  methods  are  generally 
adopted  by  the  profession ;  whereas,  another  series  shall  succeed,  during 
which  such  methods  come  to  be  proscribed,  and  generally,  at  least, 
abandoned  by  our  people.  If,  then,  puerperal  fever  be  a  true  inflam- 
mation, that  inflammation  may  bo  a  very  different  sort  of  malady  when 
occurring  in  a  constitution  prone  to  typhoid  forms  of  disease,  from  the 
same  inflammation  attacking  an  individual  in  a  highly  phlogistic  and 
reactive  condition  of  life,  each  suffering  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
epidemic  constitution  of  the  air.  Local  d8i>rders  always  take  their 
tendencies  from  the  state  of  the  whole  nerve-force;  and  an  inflammation 
of  the  womb  or  of  the  peritoneum,  may  be  either  in  the  highest  degree 
vigorous,  or  to  the  last  degree  typhous  in  its  nature.  The  inflamma> 
tion,  however,  always  remains  essentially  the  same  malady,  regarded  as 
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local — ^the  oonstitutional  disturbanceB  flowing  oat  of  it  are  widely  differ- 
ent, in  the  two  opposite,  or  Bjnochous  and  typhous  formalaa. 

All  the  necroscopic  examinations  concur  to  show,  that  puerperal  fever  is 
a  febrile  condition  developed  in 'the  sjstem  from  certain  radiating  points 
of  local  inflammation  of  the  reproductive  organs.  A  puerperal  fever 
that  proves  fatal,  and  leaves  no  trace  of  inflammation  demonstrable  by 
the  necroscopic  inquiry,  ceases  on  that  account  to  have,  in  my  opinion, 
the  value  of  puerperal  fever ;  it  is  something  else.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  if  you  examine  the  body  of  a  female  who  has  died,  as  you  sup- 
pose, of  puerperal  fever,  and  find  no  gangrene  or  softening  of  the  uterus, 
no  inflammation  or  deposits  within  the  belly,  you  are,  therefore,  to  sup- 
pose that  you  have  been  mistaken  in  your  diagnostic ;  you  will  find  in 
the  pathological  records  abundance  of  examples  of  the  absence  of  these 
traces.  But  these  very  cases,  being  those  of  persons  who  have  perished 
with  all  the  constant  signs  of  our  malady,  are  cases  of  endangial  dis- 
ease, attacking  the  vessels  of  the  uterus  and  parts  in  its  vicinity :  en- 
dangial disease,  running  early  to  the  extent  of  pus-production  or  the 
pyogenic  stage,  may  rapidly  destroy  the  patient  from  purulent  infection 
of  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  M*  Ton- 
nell^'s  cases  were  of  this  very  kind. 

The  attack  of  puerperal  fever  generally  begins  previous  to  the  fourth 
day  after  delivery  of  the  child.  Not  a  few  examples  are  recorded,  in 
which  it  began  previous  to  the  labor.  I  have  seen  such  a  case  myseUl 
For  the  most  part,  the  dangerous  day  is  the  third  day,  for  that  is  the 
period  at  which  the  new  fluxional  movement  towards  the  mammary 
glands  begins  to  take  place.  If  the  occasional  causes  of  the  disease 
have  been  in  action,  this  fluxional  movement,  itself  alone,  might  become 
sufficient  to  act  as  the  exciting  cause ;  laying  the  foundation,  perhaps, 
in  a  few  moments  of  active  operation,  of  an  inflammation  that  shall 
spread  with  frightful  rapidity  throughout  the  most  important  textures. 

It  rarely  happens  that  an  attack  of  puerperal  fever  comes  on,  in  the 
absence  of  the  physician,  without  its  being  mistaken  for  an  afier-pain ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  pain  at  the  commencement  is  accompanied  with  alter- 
nations of  increased  and  lessening  distress,  which  is  likely  to  mislead  in 
the  diagnostic. 

If  the  irritation  is  intense  at  the  commencement,  its  constitutional 
influence  is  manifested  by  rigors,  that  may  be  simply  moderate  rigors, 
or  that  may  rise  to  the  liffght  of  the  most  violent  ague-fit.  The  chill 
may  last  twenty  minutes,  or  two  hours,  or  more,  and  is  followed  by 
febrile  reaction  more  or  less  open  and  free,  according  as  the  powers  of 
the  nervous  system  shall  be  exerted  with  a  greater  or  less  energy  at  the 
sources  of  the  circulation.    The  chill  of  puerperal  fever  is  found,  in 
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some  instanceSy  to  precede  the  attack  of  pain ;  from  which  yon  are  not 
to  conclude  that  the  chill  is  the  real  cause  of  the  attack.  The  chill  is 
but  a  sign,  not  a  cause  qf  the  commencement  of  inflammation. 

A  woman  who  is  to  be  attacked  with  puerperal  fever  is  a  woman  in 
healthy  or  rather  in  a  state  of  quasi  health :  she  has  neither  smallpox, 
nor  Syrian  plague,  nor  yellow  fever,  though  she  may  have  a  proneness 
to  fall  ill  with  what  you  call  childbed  fever.  If  you  fire  a  bullet  through 
her  womb,  or  tear  it,  or  contuse  it  with  a  pair  of  forceps  or  a  sharp 
crotchet,  and  she  die  of  the  inflammation  resulting  from  the  accident, 
ahe  will  die  of  puerperal  fever.  And  so  if  from  the  intense  irritation 
endured  by  the  organ  under  after-pains ;  if  from  the  impetuous  mo- 
mentum of  torrents  of  blood  determined  upon  its  tissue  during  a  rigor 
or  an  ague  consequent  upon  swallowing  a  tumbler  of  iced  water,  or  of 
getting  out  of  bed  while  in  a  state  of  perspiration ;  or  of  the  intempest* 
ive  action  of  a  drastic  purgative  dose ;  or  if,  from  whatsoever  cause, 
the  bloodvessel  system  of  the  uterus  becomes  the  seat  of  a  local  inflam- 
nation,  that  inflammation  will  determine  in  her  the  onset  of  childbed 
fever,  which  you  shall  denominate  uterine  phlebitis,  metro-peritonitis, 
ovaritis,  simple  peritonitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  of  the 
uterus,  according  as  the  phenomena  clearly  made  manifest  during  the 
life  of  the  patient,  or  upon  examination  after  death,  shall  determine 
you  to  call  it.  Don't  you  see,  my  dear  friends,  how  impossible  it  is  for 
me,  after  writing  the  above  paragraph,  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a 
apecific  contagion  as  the  cause  of  this  malady ;  a  contagion  which,  if  it 
does  really  exist,  must  in  a  thousand  instances  act  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  shortest  imaginable  incubative  stage. 

Sometimes  the  pain,  which  at  the  onset  of  puerperal  fever  is  felt  in 
the  hypogastric  region,  is  too  intense  to  be  borne  by  any  human  pa- 
tience ;  and  no  exhortation  or  recommendation  can  prevent  the  woman 
from  crying  out  aloud,  or  even  screaming  in  her  agony.  I  have  seen 
patients  who  not  only  appeared  to  suffer  intolerable  pain,  but  in  whose 
minds  that  pain  appeared  to  excite  the  most  unspeakable  terror.  I 
think  I  have  seen  women  who  appeared  to  be  awe-struck  with  the  dread- 
ful force  of  their  distress,  as  you  might  imagine  an  ancient  Roman 
matron  to  be  who  might  suppose  such  a  pain  to  be  inflicted  by  an  ietu4 
Javii^  the  anger  of  the  Oods.  The  pain,  however,  soon  loses  a  portion 
of  its  intensity,  and  no  doubt  much  of  the  earliest  and  sharpest  pain  is 
neuralgic,  since  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  mere  inflammation  to  occasion 
such  great  sufferings. 

The  paroxysmal  character  of  the  pain  in  metritis  must  be  deemed  to 
be  occasioned  by  a  convulsive  or  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  inflamed 
tissues,  under  the  irregular  activity  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  organ, 
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If hieh  soon  oeaseSy  allowing  the  pain  to  beoome  moro  settled,  steadj, 
and  bearable. 

If  there  be  a  chill,  there  will  be  found,  as  in  all  chills,  increasodl 
frequency  of  the  heart's  action :  the  systole  comes  in  a  Tory  short  time 
to  be  repeated  at  the  rate  of  120  or  even  160  beats  per  minute.  Thia 
is  necessarily  accompanied  with  congenerous  modification  of  the  actimi 
of  the  respirator]^  muscles ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  whole  economy 
of  the  creature  throughout  which  the  blood  is  not  driven  with  an  ioa- 
petuous  haste  and  force.  But  the  brain  cannot  reoeive  such  modified 
injections  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  oxygen  of  the  blood,  upon  whi^ 
depends  its  power  to  evolve  neurosity,  without  irradiating  its 
power  morbidly  to  every  part  and  parcel  of  the  tissues  of  the 
So  that  you  see,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  occasion  to  be  surprised  or 
astonished,  when,  after  having  left  your  patient  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening  comfortable,  and  apparently  without  any  untoward  symptom 
or  accident,  you  find  her  at  six  in  the  morning  a  prey  to  the  moat  Qib> 
speakable  disorders  of  the  innervation,  the  respiration,  and  the  circu- 
lation. 

The  foregoing  is  sufficient  to  set  forth  my  opinion  as  to  the  nature 
and  beginning  of  the  attack  of  childbed  fever.  To  show  you  whai 
may  be  the  organs  involved  in  the  ravages  of  a  disease  thus  commencing, 
I  shall  cite  for  you  some  passages  from  Tonnell^'s  paper,  op  eitoLj  page 
482. 

This  author,  in  the  great  epidemic  which  he  witnessed  at  the  M»> 
ternit^  in  Paris,  when  he  acted  as  resident  student  there,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  celebrated  Prof.  Desormeauz,  had  the  extraordinary 
opportunity,  but  still  more  wonderful  industry,  to  dissect  the  bodies  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four  women  who  died  under  his  care— mwe 
than  perished  at  Contreras,  Churubusco,  or  Ghapultepec.  He  gives 
the  following  tables  showing  the  tissues  affected : — 

193  gave  peritonitis. 

197  gave  disease  apparently  of  the  womb. 
4  represents  the  excess  of  the  uterine  cases  over  the  cases  of 
peritonitis* 
One  hundred  and  ninety  cases  gave— 

79  of  simple  peritonitis. 

29  of  superficial  ramoUissement  of  the  womb. 

20  of  deep-seated  ramoUissement  of  the  womb. 

58  of  inflammation  of  the  ovaries. 
4  of  inflammation  of  the  ovaries,  with  abscess. 

90  cases  gave  pus  in  the  veins. 

82    **    gave  pus  in  the  lymphatics. 
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8  oiMS  gave  pu  in  the  thorftoie  daet 

9  *^    gave  inflammation  and  aupporation  of  the  lombar,  in« 

gnbaly  and  other  glands. 
The  whole  epidemio  was  characterised  bj  three  foninlaa  of  puerperal 
frmr,  as  follows : — 

Tnfantinatoiy  or  rimpto  fnfbrnms-  f      The  peritoneum,  the  womb  and  its  ap- 


I 


tioa  of  dIANBl  o^gtUb  I  peadegee. 


^  ^   ^      Tjpkoid  fom»  or  from  tltentioiis 

of  the  blood. 


CoiueeiitiTe  rappnntion  of  the  Teins; 
or  accompanying  putrescence  or  ramol- 
lissement 


Atazie  foira»  or  lestou  of  the  inDerralioii. 

Now,  this  is  safficient  to  set  forth  in  a  clear  manner,  as  far  as  it 
the  doctrines  you  ought  to  adopt  as  to  the  pathological  seats  of 
onr  disease ;  and  let  ns  therefore  proceed  to  trace  the  character  of  it. 

Let  08  snppose  that  it  is  one  of  the  peritoneal  cases ;  a  case  in  which 
the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  womb,  of  one  or  both  of  the  broad  liga- 
onnts,  or  of  an  orarium  is  the  radiant  point,  the  first  red-specked  point 
ef  inflammation.  Suppose  the  inflammation  to  extend  upon  the  intes- 
lues,  to  attack  the  meso-rectum,  the  peritoneum  covering  the  iliacus 
intemus,  the  mesentery,  the  whole  peritoneal  coat  of  the  smaller  intes- 
tines and  the  omentum — the  mesocolon  and  the  colon — ^the  stomach, 
tlie  peritoneal  coat  of  the  liver,  and  the  entire  lining  of  the  diaphragm, 
wm  well  as  of  the  kidneys  and  spleen  ;  and  then  you  will  have  an  idea  of 
a  woman  laboring  ih  the  lying-in  state  under  a  universal  peritoneal 
ioiammation. 

Consider  now  that  she  has  passed  through  the  whole  of  the  evolutions 
ef  a  nine-months'  gestation;  through  the  convulsions,  intellectual,  phy- 
sioal,  and  moral— of  the  conflict  of  labor ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
through  the  mutations  of  her  constitution  consequent  upon  delivery ; 
her  blood  deranged  as  to  its  crasis :  her  neurine  exhausted  by  protracted 
eonrtion  of  its  functional  power,  and  her  whole  endangium  in  a  condi- 
Hen  in  which  it  is  highly  prone  to^  take  on,  if  it  have  not  already  fallen 
into  a  real  pathological  state. 

What  is  the  condition  of  your  patient T  Has  she  not  hepatitis? 
Has  not  she  a  pure  hepatitis,  the  whole  peritoneal  surface  of  whose 
liver  is  inflamed  ?  If  the  whole  outer  superficies  of  your  stomach  is 
in  a  state  of  incandescent  inflammation,  have  you  not  a  gastritis  ?  But 
suppose  her  mesocolon,  her  mesentery,  her  meso-rectum,  her  ligamenta 
lata  all  burning,  like  a  prairie  on  fire ;  are  not  all  these  parts  in  a  state 
of  inflammation  ?  And  if  they  be,  what  wonder  have  you  to  find  her 
whole  nervous  system  shocked,  overwhelmed,  staggering,  as  under  a 
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eoncassion,  and  cnubed  to  death  by  a  load  of  diseased  peroeptioiiB  and 
vascular  and  teztnral  obstructions  impossible  to  be  borne  ? 

This  is  a  picture,  not  at  all  exaggerated,  of  some  of  the  forms  of  po* 
erperal  fever.  That  individual  is  very  tenacious  of  life  who  fails  to 
succumb  under  the  earlier  stages  of  the  mortal  developments  of  sudi 
inflammation.  There  are  multitudes  who  die  before  it  can  come  to  the 
stage  of  effusion  ^r  sphacelation;  but  death  must  come  to  many  of  those 
whose  peritoneal  cavity  contains  pints  or  quarts  of  serum  in  whidi  float 
masses  of  coagulated  albumen.  The  uterus  and  intestines  and  perito- 
neal surfaces  are  tied  together  by  a  complete  magma  of  coagnlable 
lymph,  beneath  which  are  to  be  found  softening  of  the  tissues,  and 
other  results  of  the  most  intense  inflammatory  action.  Inflammation 
is  inflammation ;  it  is  not  weakness  or  debility ;  it  is  development 
force  violently  exaggerated  in  the  tissue  which  is  the  subject  of  that 
force. 

I  pray  you,  young  gentlemen,  do  me  the  favor  to  turn  back  to  Letter 
XXI.,  and  you  will  find,  on  the  296th  page,  my  quotation  of  sev^al 
paragraphs  from  M.  Serres's  Anatomie  Tran^eendente.  If  you  mean  to 
read  my  letter  on  puerperal  fever,  I  am  very  desirous  that  you  should 
really  appreciate  my  meaning  and  intent,  and  the  reading  of  M.  Serres*8 
extract  will  be  a  good  preparation  therefor.  It  will  show  you  that  tlio 
products  of  inflammation  are  the  products  of  a  force  acting  in  pro- 
gression, and  not  in  retreat,  and  that  inflammation  is  the  result  ot  an 
increased  action  of  the  development  force,  tearing  or  bursting  to  |Meces 
the  organs  in  which  it  revels. 

Let  us  take  another  case.  Let  us  suppose  a  case  in  which  the  endaii* 
gial  membrane  of  the  uterine  veins  begins  to  be  inflamed  at  their  orifices, 
which  are  patulous  in  the  now  denuded  placental  surface,  and,  pro- 
gressing rapidly  along  the  membrane,  involves  the  whole  vascular 
system  of  the  uterine  sinuses  and  veins  in  its  embrace. 

Look  at  it  now.  Can't  you  see  it  with  the  eye  of  faith  ?  What  is 
faith?  The  Bible  tells  you  that  faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen.  Have  you  not  that  evidence  ?  Look  at  Tonnell^*s  paper,  ^ 
eitat.j  page  483. 

His  table  is  as  follows :  In  ninety  autopsies, 

82  had  suppuration  of  the  veins,  with  purulent  degeneration  of 

the  uterus. 
11  had  ramoUescence  or  putrescence  of  the  womb. 
5  had  metritis  and  ramoUescence  combined. 
84  had  peritonitis  without  other  alteration. 
8  had  suppuration  alone. 

Here  is  the  evidence,  which  your  faith  ought  to  see,  of  the  state  of 
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Bnppnration  of  the  Teins— a  result  of  inflammation  of  the  endangial 
tissues.    Thirty-two  out  of  ninety  casas ! 

Look  at  it  again.  Don't  you  see  two  vast  uterine  arteries,  coming 
off  from  the  internal  iliac  or  the  ischiadic  ?  And  don't  you  see,  also, 
two  powerful  branches,  which  we  call  the  spermatic,  the  sum  of  whose 
transverse  areas  or  lights  is  a  vast  sum,  through  which  is  pouring, 
under  the  convulsive  and  disordered  action  of  the  systole,  a  torrent 
of  blood  to  fill  up  the  capillary  circulation  of  the  uterus,  and  which 
shall  find  no  other  way  of  escaping  out  of  the  womb  than  through  the 
thickened,  swollen,  obstructed,  and  often  totally  obliterated  vein  tubes, 
of  which  I  spoke  7 

If  you  would  read  M.  Raciborski's  admirable  Treati$e  on  the  VehUy 
you  would  learn  from  it  that  a  vein,  when  it  enters  a  viscus,  leaves  all 
its  accessory  coats  at  the  entrance,  and  carries  in  with  it  nothing  but  its 
endangium,  or  what  Bichat  calls  its  membrane  ewnmune.  If  this  be 
the  case  in  the  vein-distribution  within  the  womb,  then  you  cannot 
doubt  that  uterine  phlebitis  will  always  be  coincident  with  metritis — 
that  is,  with  inflammation  of  some  part  of  the  substance  of  the  uterine 
texture. 

Raciborski's  paper  on  the  veins,  in  the  9th  vol.  of  the  Memeire  of  the 
Royal  Acad,  of  Med.  for  Dec.  1840,  contains  an  assertion  that  a  woman 
cannot  recover  from  the  accouchement  without  aclhesive  phlebitis  of  the 
womb;  and  that  every  case  of  what  is  called  milk  fever  is  a  case  of  true 
phlebitis. 

*^  La  fiivre  de  lait  n'est  done  pour  nous  que  la  fiivre  traumatique, 
occasionn^e  par  le  travail  de  I'accouchement,  modifi^e  plus  oumoins  par 
les  circonstances  particulieres  au  milieu  desquelles  se  trouve  une  femme 
qui  vient  d'accoucher.  C'est  la  fi^vre  puerp^rale  ^ph^mdre,  d'apr^ 
Doublet."— p.  621. 

Look  again — with  your  eye  of  faith — ^I  say,  and  inquire  how  the 
volumes  and  torrents  of  blood  that  are  becoming  more  and  more  packed 
and  jammed  into  the  capillary  body  of  the  organ  are  to  flow  off  and  let 
the  organ  recover  by  Mr.  John  Hunter's  process  of  reeolution.  Suppose 
it  cannot  flow  off  as  fast  as  it  arrives — ^will  not  the  womb  die? — ^will  not 
the  inflammation  reach  that  height  and  intenseness  that  must,  as  Dr. 
Physick  used  to  tell  us,  transcend  the  power  of  recovery,  and  must 
therefore  end  in  the  destruction  or  disorganisation  of  the  tissue !  It 
will  be  destroyed,  it  will  be  disorganized — it  will  perish  by  gangrene, 
or  by  ramollissement,  which  virtually  is  the  same  thing  expressed  in 
different  words.  The  womb  will  die,  and  the  woman  will  die  in  conse- 
quence; for  she  cannot  continue  to  live  while  her  nervous  system 
suffers  the  shock  or  the  irritation  attending  upon  such  an  intolerable 
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organic  pereqition  ss  that  She  will  die;  and  it  will  not  nnfreqnently 
happen  that  she  shall  die  within  ^hirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  from  the 
onset  of  the  malady,  and  some  eases  terminate  fatally  even  in  eight 
honrs.  She  may  die  with  this  very  malady  alone;  and  when  yon  come 
to  explore  the  pathological  lesions,  yon  will  find,  perhaps  as  in  the 
ninety  cases  reported  by  Tonnell^,  that  Mght  of  them  exhibit  no  com* 
plication  or  extension  of  diseased  action. 

Yon  mast  core  these  diseases.  They  are,  howcTer,  to  be  cored 
promptly,  or  not  at  all.  Sach  a  malady  as  this  harries  with  hot  and 
forioas  haste  to  a  term  beyond  which  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be  any 
nsefnl  Therapia. 

Bat  it  is  time,  gentlemen,  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  some  of 
the  phenomena  that  accompany  the  malady  when  it  is  complicated  with 
or  consists  solely  of  peritoneal  inflammation.  The  disorder  attacks,  in 
general,  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  day.  The  womb  remains,  up  to 
that  period,  very  Urge ;  its  fundus  jutting  far  above  the  plane  of  the 
superior  strait.  Upon  each  side  of  the  organ  rests  a  psoas  mascle» 
which  overhangs,  by  its  inner  margin,  the  side  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
When  this  muscle  is  contracted,  which  is  always  done  in  the  act  of 
drawing  up  the  knees,  the  belly  of  the  muscle  swells,  and  presses  upon 
the  side  of  the  womb ;  the  pressure  gives  pain,  and  the  woman  known 
it.  She  therefore  dislikes  to  draw  up  the  knees  often,  for  fear  of  the 
hurt.  When  once  drawn  up,  however,  by  the  contractile  effort  of  the 
psoas,  the  foot  rests  planted  on  the  bed,  and  the  psoas  relaxes — so  that 
it  hurts  her  less  when  drawn  up  than  when  extended.  She  soon  in* 
stinctively  draws  up  her  knees,  therefore,  but  she  keeps  them  up. 

When  you  go  into  a  lying-in  chamber,  and  find  the  patient  in  this 
attitude,  you  ought  to  inquire  why  she  prefers  it.  She  may  prefer  it 
because  the  uterus  is  less  compressed  by  the  psoas ;  and  also,  because 
the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  psom  being  inflamed,  is  relaxed  by  the 
relaxation  of  the  muscles. 

For  many  years  past,  I  have  perhaps  never  called  npon  one  of  my 
accouch^es,  within  four  or  five  days  after  the  delivery,  withont  aakbg 
her  to  show  me  whether  she  could  draw  up  her  knees  without  pain.  If 
she  can  do  so,  I  am  always  content 

The  iliacus  intemus  muscle  that  lies  upon  the  fossa  or  venter  of  the 
ilium,  gives  pain  if  contracted,  when  the  peritoneum  that  invests  it  is 
inflamed.  Hence,  I  cause  my  patient  to  rotate  the  lower  extremity, 
in  order  to  inquire  whether  the  action  of  the  muscle  produces  pain,  and^ 
if  it  does  not,  I  cannot  deem  it  covered  by  an  inflamed  peritonenm. 

In  all  cases  of  a  suspicious  character,  you  ought  to  direct  the  monthly 
nurse  to  remove  the  binder  for  yon,  and  then,  covering  the  patient*s  ah- 
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domen  only  with  the  thinnest  dress,  give  yon  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
earefol  exploratory  palpation  of  the  belly.  By  means  of  palpation  and 
percussion,  you  may  come  with  great  certainty  and  confidence  also, 
to  a  firm  conclnsion  that  the  pain  is,  or  is  not  peritoneal  or  metritic, 
or  ovaric. 

Yon  cannot  make  any  nsefol  researches  if  one  or  two  petticoats,  and 
other  garments  be  interposed  between  the  hand  and  the  belly. 

It  is  very  difficult  sometimes  to  say  clearly  that  it  is  inflammation, 
and  not  after-pain;  or  that  it  is,  or  is  not  rheumatism,  or  neuralgia,  or 
colic. 

Suppose  the  peritonitis  to  seize  on  the  serous  coat  of  the  large  and 
small  intestines !  Tympanitis  will  commence  very  soon  after  the  inra- 
sion.  The  muscles  of  the  bowels  are  found  torpified  and  refraining, 
under  a  sort  of  teleological  sense,  to  act,  while  their  peritoneal  invest- 
ment is  inflamed.  The  gases  that  are  now  extricated  in  great  volumes 
from  the  ingesta  fill  up  and  distend  the  alimentary  tube,  and  the  abdo- 
men becomes  as  large  as  previous  to  the  labor.    This  is  the  tympanitis. 

I  saw  a  case,  and  more  than  one,  in  which  it  became  inflated  in  the  , 
course  of  a  very  few  hours  after  the  attacking  chill  had  come  on — and  be- 
coming hard  and  resisting,  though  highly  sonorous  on  percussion,  refused 
to  yield  to  any  kind  of  aperient  or  purgative  means,  as  completely  as  if 
the  peristaltic  muscles  were  in  perfect  paralysis — the  patient  perishing 
within  thirty-six  hours. 

Pray,  my  young  friends,  do  not  allow  this  ballooning  of  the  belly  to 
become  too  great,  under  some  idle  fear  of  the  effect  of  purgatives.  A 
patient  often  more  urgently  requires  to  purge  off  the  intestinal  gases 
than  the  bilious  or  acid  saburra  that  plagues  her.  Whoever  objects  to 
the  use  of  purgative  doses  upon  some  hypothesis  of  their  being  injurious 
in  puerperal  fever,  must  be  a  person  of  little  reflection  and  less  judgment. 

An  extreme  degree  of  tympany  implies  an  extreme  inflation  of  large 
portions  of  the  intestinal  tractus,  in  which  case  the  coats  of  the  bowel 
become  stretched  like  a  drum-head,  and  are,  under  percussion,  as  sono- 
rous as  a  tambourine. 

Reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  effects  of  such  distension  upon  the  play 
of  several  important  functions.  For  example :  Reflect  upon  the  capfl- 
lary  circulation  in  the  intestinal  textures  while  stretched  to  bursting: 
can  there  be  a  resolution  obtained,  without  previous  ditinU^  of  the 
bowel? — Again.  Here  is  a  great  mass  of  inflamed  bteetines,  and  other 
organs  that  fiH  up  and  enormously  distend  the  belly — they  even  thrust 
the  diaphragm  upwards  as  they  push  the  abdomind  muscles  and  tego- 
mentary  tissues  outwards  to  the  siae  of  the  gravid  abdomen  at  term, 
and  even  further  out  than  that. 
89 
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Can  the  diaphragm  descend  in  the  aspiration  without  orashing  down- 
wards before  it,  this  inflamed  and  highly  sensitive  mass  7  No!  Srety 
breath  gives  pain-r-to  make  a  l<mg  aspiratioa  is  impossible;  and  to 
cough  or  to  sneeze  is  to  be  agonized.  The  diaphragm  works  with  short 
strokes  then,  for  the  respiratory  piston  descends  only  half-way  down  the 
cylinder  of  the  trunk,  and  it  wcMrks  like  a  steam  pist<m  cut  oflf  at  half 
stroke.  In  the  mean  time,  the  oxygen  of  the  respiration  is  indispena- 
ablo— and  if  a  certain  quantity  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  half-atroke, 
that  stroke  must  be  repeated  twice,  or  thrice  for  once.  Here,  then,  we 
have  a  new  source  of  disorders  in  the  redoubled  and  trebled  {reqnenqr 
of  the  respiratory  acts.  So  much  oxygen— -or  death— that  is  the  alterna- 
tive; and,  if  the  breathings  must  be  repeated  at  half-strokea,  or  st 
quarter-strokes,  at  the  rate  of  mtj  respirations  per  miaute,  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  must  furnish  the  nervous  material.  What  an  ezfaansfc- 
ing  operation!  Here,  then,  you  get  the  huiried,  singultiform,  staeoato 
respiration  of  your  puerperal  fever  cases. 

When  this  respiratory  difficulty  rises  to  a  certain  height — ^and  the 
nervous  supply  grows  feebler  and  feebler  from  the  exhaustion  of  the 
neurine^-the  blood  commences  to  be  lees  perfectly  decarboniied, 
or  less  completely  oxygenated.  The  oxygeniferous  streams  in  the 
brain  are  changed  for  carboniferous  streams,  and,  pari  pottA,  with 
their  increase  the  innervations  lessen;  they  cease;  and  the  life  is  fled 
at  the  moment  of  that  cessation.  Such  are  the  evils  arising  from 
the  tympany  of  childbed  fever.  All  the  medicines  that  exdte  the 
peristaltic  muscles  of  the  bowels,  to  expel  this  gas,  are  purgatives  or 
laxatives.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  purgative  medicines  are  contra-indicated 
in  our  malady  7  What  stupid  misapprehension  to  say  so !  Is  it  not  easy 
to  perceive  that  one  of  the  moat  inconvenient  and  dangerous  of  the  ac- 
cidents that  can  happen  to  a  female  attacked  with  puerperal  peritonitis, 
is  this  very  inflation  of  the  dimentary  tube;  and  that  the  means  of 
obviating  it  are  among  the  most  important  that  can  be  sought  for  as 
securities  for  the  cure  of  the  essential  malady — ^by  which  I  mean  the 
actual  inflammation  7 

We  shall  now,  if  you  please,  advert  to  the  state  of  the  heart  in 
puerperal  fever : — 

^^  The  nervous  filaments  that  animate  the  heart  come  from  tiie  pnen- 
mogastric  and  the  great  sympathetic."  These  words  I  have  dted  from 
Longet's  Anat4>mie  et  Phy$iologie  du  8y%teme  Nerveuxj  ^.,  torn,  il 
page  526.  I  do  not  ask  you,  however  to  adopt  any  other  opinion  as  to 
the  source  of  the  heart's  motion  than  this,  viz:  that  it  depends  upon 
the  neuroaity  determined  into  it,  or  generated  within  it— «nd  that  this 
same  neurosity  is  the  result  of  the  presence  and  ccMnbiaalion  of  oxygen 
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and  neurine.  I  hsve  no  dmibt»  in  my  own  mindy  as  to  the  power  of  the 
pnenmogastric  and  the  sympathetic  to  modify,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
co-ordinate  the  movements  of  the  several  parts  of  the  heart.  I  am  not 
at  all  Borprised,  then,  to  find  when  the  organic  and  intellectual  per- 
ceptivity of  the  woman  are  brought  to  feel  the  impressions  made  by 
an  inflammation,  whether  metritis  or  metro-peritonitis,  that,  the  reflex 
power  of  the  nervous  centres  directed  upon  the  heart,  should  rapidly  and 
greatly  augment  its  rate  of  action.  A  thought,  a  sentiment,  a  shock 
can  set  the  heart  off  at  full  speed.  The  profound  impression  of  a  great 
viscus  in  danger  can  equally  excite  its  forces. 

The  heart,  then,  in  puerperal  fever,  beats  with  redoubled  frequency, 
and  we  expect  to  find  the  pulses  at  the  wrist  rise  to  120,  or  even  150 
beats  per  minute. 

Along  with  this  great  acceleration  of  the  circulation,  there  will  be  an 
increased  extrication  of  animal  heat,  and  a  coincident  mischief  to  the 
constitution  of  the  blood,  whose  normal  rate  of  movement  is  expressed 
by  a  radial  pulse  of  a  certain  volume,  beating  only  seventy  times  a 
minute.  See  what  great  disorders  are  introduced  into  the  actions  of 
the  economy — see  what  you  ought  to  do  for  your  patient  I  You  ought 
to  keep  down  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  in  order  to  lessen  the  call  on 
the  sources  of  the  heart's  motion  at  the  origin  of  the  vagus  and  in  the 
sympathetic  arches.  You  ought  to  lessen  the  evolution  of  animal  heat 
by  lessening  the  intensity  of  the  respiration  and  circulation.  In  short, 
you  should  look  on  all  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  constitution  as 
the  signs  and  results  of  a  topical  lesion — videL  the  metritic,  or  the 
metro-peritonitic  lesion — and  you  should  use  all  the  means  within  your 
control  to  guard  the  constituticm  against  the  irritating  and  disordering 
influences. of  that  metritis,  phlebitis,  or  peritonitis.  I  am  far  from, 
denying  that  a  status  of  the  constitution,  a  status  ante  febrim^  may 
rule  and  modify  the  march  of  the  malady ;  it  would  be  as  unreasonable 
to  deny  it  as  it  would  be  to  deny  that  one  individual  is  weak,  and  an- 
other strong--one  prone  to  violent,  and  another  to  mere  passive  or 
ataxic  forms  of  disease.  But  I  contend  that  the  disease  is  one  and  the 
same,  everywhere,  always ;  sporadic  or  endemial ;  in  private  practice, 
or  in  the  hospital  dinic.  It  is  essentially  inflammation,  and  though 
not  always  to  be  approached  by  the  same  precise  remedies,  yet  always 
on  the  same  principles. 

As  to  the  mode  of  treatment  for  our  disease,  it  is  clear  that  your 
intentions  of  cure  must  flow  out  of  your  views  of  the  whole  of  the 
phenomena,  seen  in  the  light  in  which  they  may  be  presented  to  your 
minds  at  the  bedside.  If  you  imbibe  the  idea  that  they  depend  upoui 
a  typhous  state  of  the  constitution,  yon  will  scarcely  fail  to  treat  it  aa 
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typhus.  M.  Tonnell^  remarks  upon  tbe  fact  that  almost  every  obserrer 
selects  and  advocates  a  method,  one  of  his  own,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others ;  one  person  proclaiming  the  success  of  general  bleeding — ^an- 
other  of  topical  bloodletting;  one  of  mercurials,  and  another  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, or  purgatives.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  this  uncertainty  arises 
from  the  imperfect  etiology  of  the  case  as  deemed  of  by  the  pr<metir$ 
of  each  particular  practical  mode. 

I  have  myself  been  condemned  in  some  of  the  foreign  journals  as 
extremely  sanguinary^  as  it  is  called,  in  my  sentiments  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  cases ;  and  if  by  sanguinary  is  meant  that  I  look  upon 
venesection  as  thb  bbmbdt,  I  am  willing  so  to  be  held.  But  let  ua 
proceed,  now,  my  friends,  to  inquire  calmly  and  dispassionately,  if  we 
can,  into  the  claims  of  the  different  methods  of  cure.  Let  us  try  to 
divest  ourselves  of  all  feelings  like  party  feelings  in  the  case,  and  in- 
vestigate the  subject  with  a  heartfelt  desire  to  discover  the  truth,  that 
we  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  truth  in  going  about  doing  good  in 
our  vocation.  For  my  own  part,  I  hope  that  there  is  in  me  no  wish  to 
cause  any  particular  theory  to  flourish,  since,  whether  it  flourish  or  fall, 
I  am  not  interested,  as  I  am  no  founder  of  systems,  but  rather  a  mere 
humble  imitator  and  grateful  admirer  of  those  good  writers  who  have 
taught  me  my  art,  and  to  whom  I  am  willing  still  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  docile  Pupil  and  humble  Student  of  Medicine. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  letter,  I  said  that  I  considered  Alexander 
<7ordon,  of  Aberdeen,  as  the  real  informer  of  our  therapy  in  childbed 
fever.  Now,  I  propose  to  inquire  further  as  to  his  claims  to  be  so 
regarded. 

If  I  should  retrace  the  history  of  our  disease,  I  should  write  a  whole 
^volume,  and  not  a  letter;  I  cannot,  therefore,  entertain  you  with  a 
retrospective  revi&w  of  childbed  fever. 

It  is  enough  to  know  that  before  Gordon's  time,  it  was  excessively 
mortal — and  is  so  still,  wherever  his  book  is  not  read  or  felt.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Hunter  lost  thirty-one  out  of  thirty-two  cases  of  it  In  Paris, 
ihere  was  an  epidemic,  in  1750,  which  killed  every  patient.  Denman, 
Leake,  and  others,  were  afraid  to  treat  it  as  it  required  to  be  treated;  and 
Oordon,  a  man  of  sense,  says  that  the  *' disease,  when  left  to  nature  or 
improperly. treated,  generally  proves  fatal,"  and  he  very  correctly  ac- 
cuses Leake  of  advising  prompt,  copious  bleedings,  while  in  practice 
he  took  away  only  eight  or  ten  ounces. 

I  have  already  said  that  Gordon  lost  nineteen  out  of  thirty-eight  of 
ihe  first  cases  that  he  encountered  in  his  epidemic.  It  was  the  thirty- 
eighth  case  that  afibrded  him  the  materials  for  dissection,  and  he  makes, 
«t  the  end  of  the  account  of  that  casCi  the  following  remaika,  after 
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liayiiig  pren  a  statement  of  the  inflammatory  results  disclosed  in  the 
antopsy.  *^  If/'  says  he,  ^^  either  the  quantity  of  blood  taken  away  at 
the  two  bleedings  had  been  taken  away  at  the  first  bleeding,  or  the 
purging  been  oontinaed,  which  was  exchanged  for  sweating,  I  am 
thoronghly  conrinced  that  we  should  haye  been  able  completely  to  over- 
come the  disease.  This  was  the  opinion  which  I  formed  from  the  dis- 
section,  and  its  truth  was  confirmed  by  my  success  in  all  the  succeeding 
cases  to  which  I  was  called.  Thus,  the  loss  of  this  patient  was  the 
means  of  saving  many  others."  He  subsequently  attended  thirty-nine 
eases  of  the  disease,  of  which  he  lost  only  ten,  and  saved  twenty-nine ; 
80  that,  of  his  whole  epidemic,  forty-nine  patients  recovered  and  twenty- 
eight  died.  He  says :  ^^  We  are  directed  by  Drs.  Milne  and  Leake  to 
form  our  judgment  from  the  pulse.    But  I  assebt,  in  the  most 

PE&BM PTORT  MANNER,  THAT  17  PRACTITIONERS  ALLOW  THEMSELVES  TO 

BE  aniDBn  by  the  pulse,  thet  will  run  into  a  fatal  error,  because 

THE  pulse  is  more  FREQUENTLY  WEAK  AND  FREBLE  THAN  STRONG  AND 
FULL  EVEN  AT  THE  BEGINNINQ  OF  THE  DISEASE."      '^  The  COUduCt  of 

practitioners  must  be  governed  by  the  stage  of  the  disease  and  not  by 
the  state  of  the  pulse." 

Dr.  Gordon,  at  page  47,  says :  ^*  Of  those  of  these  patients  who  got 
wine  and  cordials,  under  the  idea  that  the  disease  was  putrid,  none  re- 
covered," which  he  considers  as  evidence  that  the  puerperal  fever  is  an 
inflammation.  He  admits  that  it  frequently  puts  on  a  putrid  appear- 
ance in  its  progress,  which  he  most  judiciously  explains  as  the  efiect  of 
the  uncured,  violent  inflammation ;  and  he  asserts,  that  when  the  dis- 
ease is  properly  treated  at  the  commencement  of  the  inflammatory  stage, 
no  symptoms  of  putridity  appear. 

Omittmg  any  notice  of  the  intervening  chapters,  I  shall  refer  you  to 
his  sixth  chapter,  on  the  cure  of  the  malady.  At  the  55th  page,  you 
will  find  these  words :  *'  When  I  took  away  only  ten  or  twelve  ounces 
of  blood  from  my  patient,  she  always  died ;  but  when  I  had  courage  to 
take  away  twenty  or  twenty-four  ounces  at  one  bleeding,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disease,  she  never  failed  to  recover." 

He  insists  upon  it,  that  the  practitioner  should  never  take  away  less 
than  twenty  or  twenty-four  ounces  at  one  bleeding ;  and  that,  other- 
wise, he  will  fail  in  curing  the  patient.  At  page  56,  it  appears  he  had 
felt  the  prejudice  sgainst  bleeding  in  full  force,  for  he  lost  every  patient 
from  whom  he  took  not  more  than  twelve,  fourteen,  or  even  sixteen 
ounces.  Please  to  observe  that  Dr.  Gordon  says,  ^*  This  abstraction  of 
blood  must  be  made  within  six  or  eight  hours  after  the  attack,  or  it  will 
fail ;"  and  adds  that  he  declined  using  the  lancet  at  a  later  period, 
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because  be  knew  tbat  it  would  fafl,  and  be  would  not  bring  tfiat  remedy 
into  discredit. 

Let  me  cite  for  yon  from  tbe  60tb  page.  This,  it  may  be  said,  eon- 
tains  tbe  summary  of  bis  precepts  as  to  venesection ;  and  although  the 
period  at  which  be  would  still  bleed  is  fixed  rather  later  after  the  attack, 
I  am  disposed  to  take  it  as  the  last  satisfactory  result  of  all  his  experi- 
ence.    It  is  as  follows : — 

**  After  much  experience  in  tbe  disease,  and  after  mature  defibenilion 
concerning  tbe  conduct  which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  my  peculiar  situa* 
tion,  I  came  to  the  following  resolution :  If  called  to  a  ease  within 
twelve  hours  after  the  attack,  I  insisted  on  bleeding  tbe  patient,  and 
promised  for  its  success ;  but,  if  at  a  later  period,  vix.,  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours  after  tbe  attack,  in  this  case,  like  Sydenham  with  the 
same  remedy  in  smallpox,  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  propose  it 
as  tbe  only  effectual  remedy ;  but  I  neither  insisted  upon  it,  nor  pro* 
mised  for  its  success.'* 

Mr.  William  Hey,  Junior,  practitioner  at  Leeds,  a  man  of  talent 
and  candor,  who  encountered  epidemic  puerperal  fever  in  1809-12, 
gives  us  tbe  account  of  thirty  of  his  cases.  The  disease  was  first  seen 
by  him  December  9,  1809,  and,  up  to  tbe  time  of  his  ninth  case,  in 
June  1810,  Mr.  Hey  had  not  seen  Gordon's  treatise.  His  attention 
being  then  called  to  Gordon's  doctrines,  be  adopted  tbat  author's  recom- 
mendations, and  went  through  tbe  remainder  of  the  same  epidemic  with 
tbe  most  brilliant  and  happy  success.  Tou  will  find  the  same  good 
fortune  as  to  Dr.  Armstrong's  practice  in  the  Sunderland  epidemic  and 
the  fine  practice  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee  of  London. 

Hey  does  not  inform  us  how  many  cases  he  bad  during  the  whole 
prevalence  of  tbe  epidemic.  He  merely  says  a  great  number  of  them 
came  under  his  observation.  Of  tbe  thirty  cases  published  in  detail, 
the  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  tbe  dates,  tbe  treatment  by  venesec- 
tion or  otherwise,  and  tbe  results. 


Case    1,  1819,  December  9,    Not  bled 


i( 

2,     « 

no  date, 

(ft 

(ft 

■        • 

(( 

8,     « 

December  27, 

(ft 

(ft 

1        • 

ii 

4,     " 

no  date, 

(ft 

(ft 

•        • 

li 

6,  1810, 

January  26, 

(ft 

ftft 
>        • 

ti 

6,     " 

26, 

(( 

(c  - 

• 

(( 

7,     « 

February  6, 

(ft 

« 

(( 

8,     « 

7, 

(ft 

reoovered. 

u 

9,     « 

Jane  18, 

bled          .        [ 

.    died. 

it 

10,     «* 

July  5, 

(ft 

•    cured. 

died. 
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H«r«^  tben,  is  a  teUe  showing,  tliat  of  ten  cases  from  December  9, 
1809,  to  July  19, 1810,  in  which  two  recoTored  and  eight  died,  only 
the  last,  w  No.  10,  was  really  bled ;  since  the  other.  No.  9,  was  bled 
bnt  seven  ounces  twice,  and  three  onnces  at  other  times,  which  had  no 
efcet  on  the  disease. 

Mr.  Hey  haTing  fearfully  and  timidly  bled  his  patient  No.  9,  and 
having  at  that  time,  Jannary  18,  six  months  after  the  breaking  out 
of  the  disease,  become  acquainted  with  Gordon's  writings,  followed  his  ' 
phn  in  case  10,  which  was  promptly  cured,  and  gave  a  fortunate  turn 
to  the  direction  of  his  views.  After  stating  the  first  acquaintance 
he  got  with  Gordon's  work,  which  opened  his  eyes  to  the  truth  (see  page 
107,  op  eAaL)j  he  uses  these  words,  at  page  111 :  '*  The  next  case  that 
occurred  was  the  first  of  three,  which  were  all  that  proved  uneueeeeoful 
im  my  practieej  imtof  a  great  number — after  the  change  of  treatment 
adopted  in  the  preceding  case  (No.  10),  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to 
show  that  the  method  of  cure  we  now  employ  had  not  a  fair  trial  in 
any  of  them ;  and  consequently  that  they  cannot  be  justly  considered 
as  instances  of  its  failure."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not  know 
how  many  cases  he  had  subsequent  to  July  80, 1810 ;  he  says,  ^  a  great 
nunber ;"  and  you  perceiTe,  by  his  own  showing,  that  the  fijrst  examples 
under  his  care  were  very  &tal,  bemg  eight  out  of  ten. 

There  is  an  admirable  paper,  entitled  fieflexiane  et  Okeervatione  our 
Temploi  dee  SaignSee  et  dee  Pwgatife^  dane  le  Traitement  de  la  Piri^ 
tmnte  PuerpSrakj  by  Legouais. 

Dr.  L^^onais  was  resident  physician  at  the  Maternity,  at  Paris,  where 
he  had  large  opportunities  of  studying  the  malady  in  question.  At 
page  21,  he  insists,  like  (Gordon,  upon  one  of  the  conditions  of  success 
in  the  use  of  bloodletting,  which  is,  that  the  evacuation  must  be  effect- 
ive—in an  abundance  suitable  to  the  gravity  and  extent  of  the  in- 
flammation,  **  Experience,"  he  says,  at  page  22,  *'  has  confirmed  me 
in  the  belief  that  bloodletting  is  never  truly  useful  except  when  it  is 
able  to  destroy  the  malady  at  a  blow,  and  blot  it  out — so  4o  speak^at 
its  very  origin."  It  appeared  to  him  that  this  is  the  very  case  to  apply 
the  ^*  jugulare  febrim,"  so  celebrated  as  a  mot  of  Galen.  He  says  that 
it  is  like  the  fabled  Hydra,  which  cannot  be  conquered  but  by  cutting 
off  all  the  heads  at  one  blow ;  if  a  single  one  be  left,  it  has  sufficient 
vital  force  speedily  to  reproduce  the  monster,  in  a  form  more  terrible 
than  before. 

But  I  am  in  danger  of  making  out  of  this  single  letter  a  whole  book, 
and  perhaps  of  expressing  myself  with  the  warmth  of  a  partisan,  which 
I  sincerely  desire  to  avoid.    I  ought,  therefore,  to  make  no  more  cita- 
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essay  of  the  joso^er  Bsndelocqoe,  m 

4  .dtt  .«  IAS  hmott  in  the  treatment  of  ov  Bslady;  nor 
I  West — ^nor  from  David  D.  Dswis— nor  firasi 
Mlar  bt  had  reooyered  his  senses  npoft  ifca  sabjeet. 
u  ,  .^  :*.M»&  esBiue  me  if  I  advert  to  the  reports  «f  cases  nnder 

.  .  >^^l(Uidaed  aothmr,  Dr.  Robert  Collins,  of  DuUia ;  aad  I  do  so 

..    >w^v  ^illinij^ly  because  I  ought  not  to  show  you  only  iht  side  that 

^  .  >  Yvi<^ie  to  my  own  views.    I  should  think  that  no  wmk  apon  mid- 

v^.ij  wua(haa  ai^ieared  since  the  beginning  of  the  prascBt  eentvy 

\w  ^vji^uired  greater  reputation  for  its  author  than  the  Prmdtkml  Treo^ 

:««.  .  /«  Midwifery y  ^e.  by  Dr.  Robert  Collins,  and  it  certainly  b  one  of 

.uti  loo^  important  contributions  that  has  been  recently  mads  to  the 

Obstetric  art  and  science.    It  is  replete  with  the  most  jndiekms  direc- 

tioud>  and  impressed  with  the  characteristics   one  might  esEpeet  to 

find  in  the  writings  of  an  able  and  conscientious  observer;  besides 

winch,  it  contains  the  statistical  results,  most  ably  set  forth,  of  16,414 

births,  under  his  superintendence,  at  the  great  Lying-in  Hospital  of  the 

Irish  metropolis.    You  will  at  once  acknowledge  how  great  most  be  his 

experience  in  midwifery. 

I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  that  while  no  person  interested  in  the  advance- 
ment of  our  particular  department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  who  reads 
that  book,  can  fail  to  acknowledge  its  very  great  merit,  one  may  never- 
theless, have  a  just  right  to  examine,  and  even  disapprove,  of  certain 
parts  of  the  doctrine — ^not  without  the  profoundest  sense  of  oUigatioii 
to  the  author  for  all  the  useful  information  he  has  communicated. 

If  you  will  turn  to  Dr.  Collins  (page  896),  you  will  find  the  following 
remarks  on  bloodletting  in  our  disease :— • 

^'  The  result  of  my  observations  upon  the  treatment  of  puerperal 
fever  is  that  general  bleeding,  except  where  there  is  a  strong,  fall 
pulse,  and  the  symptoms  are  of  a  highly  inflammatory  character,  is 
injurious,"  &c. — Dr.  Collins  prefers  leeching,  followed  by  the  wann 
bath,  stuping^  calomel  and  ipecacuanha  with  opium,  merourial  fric- 
tions, &c. 

Dr.  Collins  asserts,  very  broadly,  that  his  experience  teaches  him  the 
above  rule  or  principles  of  action. 

I  beg  you,  however,  to  observe  on  what  basis  this  opinion  is  founded. 

There  occurred,  under  his  administration  of  the  house  (  Vid.  p.  891), 
eighty-eight  cases ;  of  which  ffty-nx  died  and  ihirtj/'two  recovered. 
^^  In  jiftesn  only  of  the  eighty-eight  did  we  deem  it  advisable  to  bleed 
generally ;  uven  of  the  fifteen  recovered."  In  the  whole  of  the  epi- 
demic, therefore,  fifteen  were  bled,  and  uve9Uif4hree  were  not  bled. 
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Fifty-six  died— of  whom  only  eigiit  were  bled,  and  forty-eight  were 
not  bled* 

Does  not  the  question  here  arise :  Why  did  forty-eight  persons  die 
who  were  not  bled,  while  only  eight  perished  that  had  been  subjected  to 
the  treatment  of  Oordon,  and  seven  others  recovered  ?  Is  the  inference 
a  jost  one  that  the  eight  died  because  they  were  bled,  while  forty-eight 
died  though  they  were  not  bled  7 

If  you  will  read  Dr.  GoUins's  article,  you  will  find  that  he  leeched 
his  patients  very  freely,  and  thus  bled  them  from  the  skin,  while  he  did 
not  approve  of  the  loss  of  blood  from  a  large  vein.  Pray  attend  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  bleeding,  which  here  means  venesection.  You 
should  observe  that  Dr.  C.  used  leeches  freely — but  I  wish  to  fix  your 
regard  on  the  Gordon  method  of  cure,  which  was  by  venesection  and 
not  by  topical  bleeding. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  simple  statement  ought  to  suffice  to  show 
you  that  Dr.  CoUins's  objections  to  the  use  of  the  lancet  are  of  less 
moment  than  they  would  seem  to  be  upon  a  simple  reference  to  his 
broad  assertion  of  its  inapplicability,  and  to  his  acknowledged  reputa- 
tion ;  since  it  appears  that  his  experiment  of  the  venesection  was  incon- 
clusive firom  being  early  discontinued.  It  is  true  that  he  refers  to  a 
former  experience,  when  he  was  assistant,  in  1823,  and  when  bleeding 
was  used  by  the  then  Master.  But  we  have  no  data,  on  which  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  those  venesections  were  in  accordance  with  the 
Ctordonian  rule  or  no. 

Dr.  Robert  Lee,  in  his  ^^  Lectures,"  &c.,  before  cited,  gives,  at  p. 
457,  et  seg.,  a  tabular  statement  of  160  cases  of  severe  inflammation 
of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  observed  by  him  in  London,  from 
1827  to  the  end  of  April,  1888.  The  table  is  presented  in  five 
columns*-of  which  the  first  one  contains  the  number  of  the  case ;  the 
second,  names,  residence,  and  delivery ;  the  third,  date  of  attack,  and 
symptoms ;  the  fourth,  treatment ;  the  fifth,  result,  and  morbid  appear- 
ances. This  constitutes  one  of  the  most  complete  and  accurate  tables 
I  have  seen,  and  offers  a  good  conspectus  of  the  cases  and  modes  of 
teeatment.  I  have  carefully  analysed  Dr.  Lee's  table  for  you,  and 
have  divided  it  into— - 
1st,  those  who  were  bled  and  who  died,  &c.,  fcc,  as  follows  :^ 

72  who  were  bled ;  recovered. 

15  who  were  not  bled;  recovered. 

84  who  were  bled ;  died. 

84  who  were  not  bled ;  died. 
5  no  account  of  treatment. 

160  cases. 
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Two^hirdfly  or  106  of  Dr.  Lee'a  eates  were  treated  by  Teneseetion, 
of  which  72  recovered  and  84  died ;  whereas  49  of  the  cases  were 
treated  without  the  hineet,  of  which  84  died^  and  16  were  cared :  a 
difference  in  result  from  those  obtained  bj  Dr.  CoUins  that  is  yery 
striking ;  87  of  Dr.  Lee's  people  having  been  cored,  while  68  dUed, 
he  making  a  bold  and  daring  nse  of  the  lancet — ^whereas  Dr.  Collins 
lost  56  out  of  88  cases  in  which  he  used  the  lancet  Tory  sparinglj,  aad 
not  at  all  according  to  Gordon's  precepts. 

But  a  truce  to  statistics,  which  ought  never  to  be  the  physician's  guide. 
I  am  no  admirer  of  medical  statistics,  as  I  have  already  stated  in  an 
early  letter.  I  would,  however,  cite  the  above  to  show  you  that 
(Gordon's  precept  does  not  kill. 

You  will,  by  this  time,  perceive  that  I  am  an  advocate  for  Ae  use 
of  the  lancet  in  puerperal  fever :  my  clinical  experience  eoneors  with 
my  pathological  views  to  render  me  so.  I  have  not  been  deterred  by 
the  reports  of  typhous  forms  of  the  malady,  from  viewing  it  as  inflam- 
mation. Professor  Morean,  who  kindly  showed  me  tiie  whole  establish- 
ment  called  La  Matemitiy  at  Paris,  in  1846,  pointed  out,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  my  visit  to  that  great  hospital,  several  cases  then  under  treat- 
ment. He  was  of  opinion  that  in  many  cases  venesection  is  Hu  remedy, 
but  that  seasons  occur  wherein  the  patient  will  not  tolerate  the  loss 
of  blood.  He  is  a  person  of  great  experience  and  wisdom.  M.  Ca- 
Ecaux,  who  was  on  duty  at  the  CKmqiu  6C  Aeeauehemewt^  gave  me  the 
same  opinion;  as  did  also  Professor  Retsius,  of  Copenhagen,  whom 
I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  there  while  visiting  M.  Caseau's  wards. 
All  that  I  saw  on  those  occasions,  and  all  that  I  have  myself  witnessed 
before  aad  since,  confirm  me  in  my  admiration  of  Dr.  Gordon's  pre- 
cepts ;  and  I  adhere  to,  and  adopt,  and  I  desire  as  your  Professor  of 
Midwifery,  to  lead  you  also  to  ad<^t  Dr.  Gordon's  views. 

Do  you  ask  me  if  I  expect  to  cure  my  patients  by  venesection,  and 
whether  they  never  die  under  that  treatment?  I  answer,  that  the 
malady  is  able,  in  many  cases,  to  resist  all  sublunary  power ;  and  that 
numerous  instances  must  continue  to  occur  in  which  the  curable  stages 
are  overpassed  before  any  open  manifestation  of  the  disease  can  be 
discovered.  But,  where  the  disease  is  curable,  it  is  more  curable  by 
the  lancet  than  by  all  other  means  besides,  and  is  in  fact  generally 
curable  by  its  means ;  while  every  patient  is  exposed  to  increased  danger- 
ous risks  whose  life  is  confided  to  any  other  single  anchor  of  hope  and 
safety.  I  look  upon  it  as  child's  play,  to  attempt  the  cure  of  these 
great  inflammations  by  doses  of  ipecacuanha — by  calomel — by  cathar- 
tics— ^by  opium — ^by  turpentine.  I  think  that  even  the  miserable /or 
nUnU  of  the  Homosopathist  is  likely  to  cure  the  cases  that  are  curable 
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irhhoiit  the  laaeet ;  sod  thftt  his  ordiiiary  and  proflsiBioniil  niehU  thun 
irill  allow  a  patient  to  get  well  whose  oonstitational  foroe  is  equal  to 
the  OYereoming,  by  resdotion)  of  a  metritie  or  peritoneal  inflammation. 

What  oaa  calomel  do  in  one  of  these  great  cases  of  peritonitis?  Let 
me  show  yon  how  inadequate  is  the  remedy.  Open  yonr  eyes  to  the 
reasonable  representation — ^lay  aside  yonr  prejudice,  and  think  as  a 
man  onght  to  think.  I  mean  to  say,  think  for  yonrsell  See,  now ! 
The  alimentary  canal  alone  is  not  less  than  forty  feet  in  length  from 
the  cardia  to  the  rectum.  If  divided  with  the  enterotome,  and  laid  out 
on  its  mucous  surface,  it  would  sTerage  a  breadth  of  four  inches  by  a 
length  of  forty  feet.  If  you  reduce  this  into  square  feet,  you  have 
fourteen  square  fSeet  of  peritoneal  surface,  even  learing  out  of  the  conn 
putation  the  rest  of  the  serous  membrane  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  I 
entertain  no  doubt  of  having  seen  many  individuals,  in  whom  the  whole 
serous  pc^ion  of  this  vast  superficies  was  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  But 
the  pain  of  a  panaris,  or  the  iritation  of  four  or  five  square  inches  of 
erysipelas,  will  often  suffice  to  disorder  the  whole  constitutioa :  what  shall 
we  think,  then,  of  the  disturbing  power  of  a  universal  peritonitis  in  a 
woman  just  out  of  her  gestation,  and  just  escaped  from  the  pains  of  her 
travail?  And  for  such  a  case  as  tUs  you  propose  to  put — ^what? — ^what 
is  it  you  are  going  to  do  with  that  solemn  air? — ^you  are  going  to  put 
two,  or  ten,  or  twelve  grains  of  calomel  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of 
die  stomadi,  to  cure  fourteen  square  feet  of  redhot  serous  tissue!  Does 
it  not  seem  preposterous  ?    Why  what  a  Snob  the  man  must  be ! 

Pray  do  not  reply  that  you  are  going  to  get  the  alterative  efieet,  or 
that  you  are  relying  on  the  aqflaetie  power  of  the  calomel. 

Read  Gordon.  Learn  to  make  your  diagnostic  of  childbed  fever ; 
and  then  freeing  your  spirit  from  the  shackles  of  the  schools,  dare  to 
act  upon  the  promptings  of  your  reason  and  judgment  Do  not  suffer 
yourself  to  be  governed  by  a  egmptom*  Be  governed,  rather,  by  a 
dear,  dispassionate,  perspicuous  observation  of  the  state  of  the  whole 
creature,  and  her  wants.  Do  not  rest  your  diagnostication  on  the  pulse 
only.  Believe  me,  my  dear  friends,  that  there  are  many  cases  of  grave 
constitutional  disorders,  in  which  the  pulse  is  not  at  all  to  be  held  a 
fitting  guide  to  the  physidan;  and  that  if  you  be  but  pulse*foelers,  and 
nothing  else,  as  long  as  yon  live  you  will  barely  rise  above  the  height 
of  the  Chinese  doctor,  who  founds  his  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  thera- 
peutical  course,  upon  a  judgment  of  the  pulse  of  a  lady,  which  is  thrust 
dirough  a  hole  in  the  door,  for  his  opinion  as  to  her  health  and  require* 
ments. 

I  am  very  sure  I  have  been  many  times  able,  jugulare  filbfim  in 
puerperal  fever,  by  a  Gordon  venesection,  that  I  should  not  have  dared 
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to  make  bad  I  been  led  only  by  the  peroeption  derived  from  my  fingers. 
Are  not  a  man's  nenses  more  than  one  ?  and  shall  one  sense  carry  all 
the  others  away  captive,  and  bind  in  chains  the  contrary  judgment  aris* 
ing  out  of  their  combined  perceptions  ?  Don't  let  your  fingers  deceire 
and  mislead  you,  when  you  have  eyes,  hearing,  reason,  and  judgment^ 
to  proclaim  that  they  are  traitors  to  you,  and  only  hide  the  truth. 

In  these  great  circumstances,  neither  you  nor  any  man  should  trust 
for  his  guidance  to  the  radial  pulse  alone.  You  should  examine  the 
brachial,  the  carotid,  the  temporal  arteries,  and  know  them  all.  You 
should  go  to  the  fountain-head  of  the  circulation,  and  by  a  careful,  pro- 
longed auscultation  of  the  heart,  confirm  or  correct  the  more  imperfeet 
notions  of  the  state  of  the  sanguiferous  system  derivable  from  touching 
the  radial  pulse  alone. 

I  repeat  it — ^read  Gordon;  learn  how  many  hours  are  fled;  and 
judge,  whether  the  progress  of  the  malady  may  have  carried  the  victim 
beyond  the  curable  stage;  for  there  is,  there  must  be  a  curable  stage. 
Is  the  woman  past  hope  before  her  sickness  is  begun  ?  Is  she  foreor- 
dained to  this  particular  death  ? 

Having  now  laid  before  you,  perhaps  at  too  great  length,  my  opinion 
of  the  indispensable  necessity  for  venesection  in  our  malady;  its  safetf, 
and  its  superiority  over  all  other  means,  I  need  not  say  anything  fur- 
ther on  the  subject,  except  to  warn  you  not  to  trust  this  operation  to 
other  hands  tluui  your  own.  You  should  always  be  present;  the  light 
should  be  good,  in  order  that  you  may  clearly  observe  the  changes  in 
physiognomical  expression  that  attend  the  outflowing  from  the  vein; 
the  apartment  should  be  in  order;  no  noise,  no  movement,  ought  to  be 
allowed.  The  patient's  position  should  be  carefully  directed ;  neither 
allowing  her  to  be  raised  too  much,  nor  to  be  on  pillows  too  low.  A 
man  who  is  about  to  bleed  in  a  puerperal  fever  should  be  solemnised ; 
there  should  be  a  mit  IfiUt  (Soltes  sentiment  about  him ;  for,  on  his 
operation  hangs  a  human  life.  Death,  widowhood,  orphanage,  are  often 
the  questions  that  are  suspended  upon  this  eventful  ministry. 

Many  doctors  prefer  leeches  in  the  treatment  You  may  see  what  a 
very  free  use  of  them  was  made  by  Dr.  Collins — and  you  may  see,  also, 
that  the  success  could  not  have  been  much  more  unsatisfactory.  Lee 
is  no  leecher ;  he  is  a  good  Oordonian  bleeder  in  our  case,  and  owes 
his  brilliant  success  to  that.  D^rmeaux  was  a  leecher  and  mercurial- 
ixer.  You  will  find  it  so  if  you  will  read  Tonnell^  who  tells  you  he  lost 
240  patients  with  it  at  the  Maternity.  Chaussier  was  a  good  bleeder; 
see  what  his  intelligent  iUve  Legouais  says  about  it. 

I  never  could  understand  well  the  motives  of  those^  who,  though  they 
are  more  frightened  at  the  dick  of  a  spring-lancet  than  is  ^a  hurt  fowl 
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or  a  stniek  irild  duck"  at  the  report  of  a  caliver,  yet  find  nothing  at 
all  distressing  in  the  noiseless  absorptions  of  two  or  three  hundred 
leeches.  They  dread  Dr.  Gordon's  direction  to  take  twenty  ounces  at 
a  bleeding,  but  they  are  not  in  the  least  alarmed  at  the  abstraction  of 
forty  or  fifty  ounces  by  800  leeches ;  not  put  on  all  at  once,  it  is  true, 
but  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days. 

For  my  part,  I  am  afraid  of  leechings.  I  am  not  afraid  to  bleed 
with  my  lancet,  with  a  good  light  on  the  patient's  face,  and  my  fingers 
on  the  pulse ;  for  I  can  always  feel  satisfied  that  the  flow  is*enough — 
not  too  little,  and  not  too  much.  I  can  stop  the  jet  with  the  dossil  of 
lint — I  can  interrupt,  or  arrest,  or  recommence  the  bleeding  in  an  in- 
stant— I  can  auscult  the  heart  while  it  goes  on,  and  feel  that  I  am 
guiding  a  powerful,  but  docile  serrant  of  my  ministry.  In  leeching,  I 
always  procure  fatigue,  pain,  damp,  and  often  exhaustion  for  my  patient. 

In  puerperal  peritonitis,  the  inflammation  is  in  the  intestinal  perito* 
neum.  All  the  blood  of  that  inflammation  is  blood  from  the  digestiye 
arteries — ^the  celiac,  and  the  two  mesenteries.  What  reason  have  I  to 
expect  to  control  the  action  of  their  distal  and  capillary  branches  by 
leeches  placed  on  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  ?  Would  it  not  be  as  rea- 
sonable to  leech  the  calf  of  the  leg  as  to  leech  the  belly  for  the  cure 
of  childbed  inflammation  f  In  childbed  inflammation  it  is  the  intestinal 
not  the  parietal  peritoneum,  that  is  sick.  I  shall  not  deny  that  I  have, 
on  occasions,  applied  leeches  to  the  abdomen ;  but  I  have  e?er  done  so 
in  doubt,  and  shall,  probably,  continue  so  to  use  them,  and  even  less 
frequently  than  heretofore. 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  power  of  calomel  to  cure  the  disease,  and 
many  physicians  regard  it  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  hope  and  safety.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  its  aplastic  therapeutical  force  is  great,  especially 
when  given  in  large  doses,  and  when  its  cathartic  influence  is  lessened 
by  combination  with  opium.  A  woman  who  has  been  attacked,  and  who 
has  been  bled,  ought  to  take  some  ten  grains  of  calomel  with  a  grain 
of  opium :  a  dose  that  should  be  repeated  in  the  course  of  some  four 
or  six  hours,  provided  the  first  one  be  not  followed  by  alvine  dejections. 

I  would  give  this  medicine,  because  a  dose  of  the  mild  chloride  of 
mercury  almost  invariably  produces  a  sensible  degree  of  qualm,  or 
nausea,  which  has  a  checking  influence  on  the  intenseness  of  the  cir- 
culation, thereby  moderating  the  threshing  power  of  the  heart  and  the 
vessels,  so  much  as  to  hinder  the  increase  of  the  fibrinous  element  in 
the  blood. — Remember,  that  the  fibrinous  element  is  expressed  by  3.5; 
calomel  assists  to  prevent  its  figure  from  going  up  to  fifteen,  or  even 
twenty.  But  if  yon  bring  about  the  inflaming  eftots  of  mercury,  as  in 
salivation  or  stomatitis,  then  it  is  not  aplastic,  but  the  very  opposite  1 
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Calomel  excites  tbe  secretorj  offiees  within  the  alimentary  tabe. 
Aa  a  general  rule,  the  more  abvndaiit  those  secretions,  the  more  com- 
pletely are  the  remote  branches  of  tbe  digestive  arteries  disengorged. 
All  those  branches  famish  secretions  for  the  bowels,  or  for  the  liver ; 
they  go  nowhere  else.  Calomd,  then,  is  a  good  and  reasonable,  nay, 
a  precious  drug  for  the  occasion.  But  to  trust  to  it  alone,  is  to  lean  on 
a  broken  reed  that  pierces  the  hand.  Calomel  is  one  of  the  leading 
juvantia  in  the  cure,  and  nothing  more. 

So  rapid  is  the  rash  of  the  attack  and  oonquest,  that  '^  eita  fMr%  vemiC, 
aut  Imta  vietoriay**  as  Gordon  quotes  the  lines  frem  Horace.  It  is  not 
a  case  in  which  a  prudent  man  dare  wait  for  the  alterative  influences  of 
a  mercurial  ptyalism.  If  those  influences  could  be  set  up  in  time,  they 
would  perhaps  often  prove  the  effectual  bar  against  the  destructive  ad- 
vance or  continuance  of  the  malady.    But  they  are  rarely  to  be  got  up. 

Many  a  life  may  be  saved,  in  the  course  of  a  long  medical  career, 
by  means  of  the  supporting  consolations,  and  the  recovering  exhorta- 
tions, that  fall  from  the  lips  of  a  medical  man  who  is  known  to  be 
worthy  of  confidence  and  trust.  I  hope  that  you  will  not  believe,  be- 
cause you  have  got  your  Diploma  in  your  hand,  and  because  yon  have 
just  been  told  in  the  College  the  names  and  the  doses  of  the  various 
articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  that  all  you  have  to  do  in  this  world, 
in  your  vocation,  consists  in  meting  out  those  drugs  and  medicines.  I 
hope  you  will  live  long  enough  to  know  that  the  function  of  the  phy- 
aoian  goes  beyond  the  exhibition  of  his  doses,  and  that  the  power  of 
his  presence,  of  his  deportment,  of  his  opinion,  and  his  deoision,  is  a 
real  power  over  the  mind  and  the  body  of  the  patient,  more  true,  and 
more  useful  than  the  pretended  Mesmeric  force.  An  eloquent  man  esn 
control  the  wildest  mob,  or  sway  the  opinion  of  the  gravest  senators. 
Eloquence,  however,  is  not  found  only  in  the  harangue ;  yon  may  aee 
it  in  the  gesture ;  it  is  heard  in  the  whisper ;  its  most  potent  spell  often 
breathes  in  that  still  small  voice  of  the  Physician,  which,  amidst  terror 
and  doubt  and  anxiety,  gives  assurance  of  protection  and  restoration. 

In  the  conduct  of  cases  of  puerperal  fever,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  no 
inconsiderable  moment  to  determine  the  precise  seat  and  degree  of  the 
lesion ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  not  suflioient  for  you  to  go  into  tke 
patient's  apartment  and  ask  half  a  dozen  questions  as  to  the  state  of  the 
bowels — ^f eel  the  pulse,  and  ascertain  the  state  of  the  tongue.  You  should 
examine  your  patient  carefully.  If  she,  for  instance,  lie  in  bed  covered 
up  with  two  blankets  and  a  counterpane,  it  won't  do  for  you  to  examine 
the  state  of  her  abdomen  through  the  bedclothes,  petticoats  and  all^  as 
I  have  seen  people  do.  Her  life  is  at  stake  ;  and  it  will  be  lost  if  700 
do  not  understand  how  it  is  at  stake,  how  much  so,  and  how  to  save  it 
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She  should  be  visited  often — ^many  titles  a  day.  A  earefnl  note  should 
be  taken  of  the  state  of  ber  poise;  you  should  set  down,  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  the  rate  of  her  respirations,  and  insert  memoranda  of  all  the 
great  points — the  doses  of  medicine,  and  the  sensible  effects  produced 
by  them  should  be  recorded. 

Remember,  that  when  you  feel  the  pulse,  yon  do  so  for  the  purpose 
of  knowing  what  die  heart  is  doing,  and  that  you  have  no  other  motive 
to  touch  it — absolutely  no  other ;  and  that  you  will  not  always  be  able 
to  ascertain  what  the  heart  is  about  by  touching  the  pulse  alone;  there- 
fore,  whenever  you  pay  a  visit,  examine  the  heart  carefully;  note  the 
impulse,  the  force,  the  area,  and  by  comparing  the  impressions  made 
upon  your  mind  through  your  fingers  by  the  radial  artery,  with  those 
conveyed  by  the  heart  itself,  through  the  ear,  endeavor  to  get  a  true 
and  correct  notion  as  to  the  general  momentum  and  effect  of  the  arte- 
rial circulation. 

The  arterial  system,  by  injecting  oxygen,  develops  in  the  brain,  ojid 
the  whole  nervous  ^tem,  the  flash  of  life :  where  its  injecting  force  la 
greater,  the  life  is  greater;  where  it  is  less,  the  life  is  feebler.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  your  power  to  modify  the  rate  of  life  in  the  oigans  and 
parts  are  powers  exercised  upon  this  very  force  of  the  circulation ;  and 
the  physician  never  knows  so  perfectly  the  state  of  the  life-force  in  his 
patient  as  when  he  gathers  that  knowledge  from  a  T>erfect  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Study  the  pulse,  and  let  it 
be  a  constant  siudy ;  it  has  been  admitted  of  all  times  that  a  good  pulse- 
feeler  is,  quoad  hocj  a  good  physician,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
accomplishments  of  the  medical  station  to  know  the  pulse  well;  and 
why  ?  Because,  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  pulse  reveals  the  state 
of  the  life-forces.  To  know  the  pulse  may  almost  be  said  to  constitute 
the  (5mn5lirii&  of  the  medical  ability.  But,  take  heed  that  you  be 
not  pulse-feelers  only. 

You  will  suppose  that  your  patient  is  doing  well,  if  she  has  a  mode- 
rate perspiration,  occupying  the  whole  superficies  of  the  body;  and 
particularly,  if  the  perspiration  have  an  unctuous  feel.  A  very  thin 
and  watery  perspiration  is  not  so  favorable;  for,  when  it  is  unctuous  it 
shows  not  only  Uiat  the  pores  are  free,  but  that  the  sebaceous  follicleB 
also  are  in  a  state  of  activity. 

Your  patient  wiU  be  better,  if  the  pulse  is  beoomtDg  less  frequent, 
and  at  the  same  time  losing  its  volume,  after  having  been  too  large ;  or, 
if  it  is  recovering  its  volume,  and  becoming  less  frequent,  after  having 
been  too  small.  Your  patient  is  becoming  no  better,  if  the  pulse  be- 
ccHnes  more  and  more  frequent ;  for  its  inereasmg  frequency  indicates 
an  increased  distress  of  the  whole  constitution. 
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Let  me  relate  a  curious  case  of  the  malady : — 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1852.  Last  Friday  (21st  of  May),  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.,  Mrs.  D.,  aet.  24,  primipara,  had  a  convulsion,  which  was 
preceded  by  violent  headache,  for  which  the  Doctor  bled  ber  twice 
before  the  eclampsia  came  on.  He  delivered  with  forceps ;  soon  after 
which  she  had  a  second  convulsion,  and  then  no  more — ^what,  with 
venesection  and  leeches,  he  took  sixty-five  ounces  of  blood.  The  pulse 
was  rapid  all  day;  Friday  and  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday,  another 
physician  attended  with  him,  and  on  Monday  I  was  called.  Pulse  135 
to  140 ;  had  been  160.  Belly  very  tympanitic,  resisting,  sonorous,  and 
painful;  sensitive;  respiration  good;  skin  hot,  wet,  and  pale;  tongue 
clean;  physiognomy  good.  I  did  not  expect  her  to  survive  until  12 
o'clock  to-day;  but  at  9  P.  M.,  she  is,  in  all  respects,  better,  save  that 
the  pulse  is  140.  Let  us  see  whether  a  woman,  with  a  pulse  140,  on  the 
sixth  day  of  a  childbed  fever,  shall  live  or  die ! 

Thursday,  27th.  9  o'clock  A.  M.  Pulse  140;  pain  in  hypogastric  and 
right  iliac  fossa;  meteoration  less,  seems  in  many  respects  better;  but, 
the  seventh  day  of  a  140  pulse  is  upon  her,  can  she  recover? 

Friday,  28th.  9  o'clock  A.  M.  Pulse  128.  Tympany  still  great;  but 
mostly  in  the  small  intestine:  she  seems  much  better;  took,  on  the 
27th,  12  grs.  of  sulph.  quinia;  very  sore  to  touch  in  the  lower  belly;  had 
a  small  blister  on  the  right  lower  belly  yesterday  which  filled  well. 

Saturday,  29th.  l?ulse  116 ;  better  in  many  regards ;  still  has  hypo- 
gastric pain. 

Sunday,  80th.  Pulse  112 ;  very  great  soreness  of  the  hypogaster ; 
tympany. 

Monday,  81st.  Pulse,  at  7  P.  M.,  120;  seems  in  many  respecte  better; 
but  has  a  hard  and  very  resisting  body  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  rising  some 
four  inches  above  plane  of  strait  and  extending  to  right  of  linea  alba. 
This  cannot  be  even  gently  touched,  without  great  care,  as  even  the 
lightest  percussions  give  a  positive  pain.  Is  it  fiatu$y  or  is  it  depot? 
We  shall  see. 

Friday,  4th  of  June.  The  pulse,  at  7  P.  M.,  is  120.  She  is  in  all 
respects  much  better,  except  for  this  accelerated  pulse,  a  very  great 
ballonnement  of  the  belly,  and  a  hard  and  excessively  painful  lump, 
swelling,  or  distended  gut  that  lies  on  the  left  anterior  quadrant  of  the 
plane  of  superior  strait.  It  is  very  sonorous  on  percussion,  and  the 
slightest  tap  hurts  like  the  apple  of  the  eye.  This  lump  has  not  varied 
or  changed  one  iota  for  nearly  a  week.  I  do  suppose  it  is  one  of  Puaos's 
depU%. 

June  5th.  Seven  o'clock  P.  M.  Pulse  128;  belly  very  tumid,  prai 
and  depot  unchanged. 

Monday,  7th,  seven  P.  M.  I  did  not  see  her  yesterday.  Dr.  — ^  said 
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her  palse  was  120  yesterday;  now  it  is  116.  The  belly  very  much 
distended  with  gas;  though  soft  and  not  painful,  yet  the  hard  swelling 
imthe  left  side  of  the  belly,  near  the  brim,  is  exquisitely  tender ;  the 
part  is  sonorous,  but  quite  hard ;  it  does  not  interfere  with  flexion  and 
extension  of  the  thigh.  She  has  no  abnormal  heat ;  has  appetite  ;  very 
little  milk,  the  breasts  being  quite  flaccid.  I  presume  she  may  get  well 
by  the  resolution  of  the  inflammation.  As  she  seems  to  be  better,  I 
have  retired  from  the  call ;  but  I  have  in  rain  persuaded  my  colleagues 
to  give  an  aperient  for  many  days.  When  I  saw  her  first  on  Wednes- 
day, June  26, 1  prevailed  to  give  an  aperient ;  but  could  not  convince 
them  that  oil  and  syrup  of  rhubarb  was  proper,  as  Chaussier  used  it. 
They  gave  47  grs.  of  rhubarb.  I  believe  that  since  that  time  no  dose  has 
been  given,  except  an  occasional  enema  of  soap-water,  &c.,  &c.  I  have 
attended  for  thirteen  days ! ! !  Surely  the  poor  woman  would  have  had 
some  more  considerable  relief  by  this  time,  if  she  had  been  purged  with 
moderation — even  now,  on  the  eighteenth  day,  the  pulse  is  116. 

I  had  retired  from  this  case,  but  was  recalled  on  the  12th.  June 
15th.  Pulse  116;  belly  tumid;  the  swelling  in  the  left  iliac  fossa  the  same, 
but  not  quite  so  tender  to  touch;  great  tympanitic  sonorousness;  could 
not  prevail  on  them  to  give  the  aperient.  They  had  given  4  grs.  calo- 
mel and  some  castor-oil,  which,  they  said,  gave  one  watery  stool.  I  am 
sure  she  has  overloaded  bowels,  and  that  she  is  kept  sick  and  in  danger 
by  that  cause.  She  had,  however,  a  pulse  92  this  afternoon,  and,  I 
suppose,  she  may  now  recover,  with  or  without  doctors. 

This  patient  at  length  recovered  her  health.  I  have  related  the  case 
to  show  you  its  particulars,  of  which  you  can  judge,  and  now  proceed 
with  my  text. 

If  the  woman's  respiration  become  slower,  deep,  and  long,  and  more 
equable,  she  will  be  better ;  if  it  be  BoecadSef  jerking,  requiring  the  aid 
of  the  accessory  muscles,  the  sign  is  almost  to  be  held  fatal. 

If  the  urine  is  abundant,  the  sign  is  good. 

If  the  tympanitic  distension  of  the  bowels  is  growing  less,  giving  to 
the  integuments  of  the  belly,  relaxed  after  parturition,  their  usual  soft 
fluctuating  feel,  instead  of  the  hard,  elastic,  and  swollen  appearance 
which  they  before  presented,  it  is  favorable.  If  the  abdomen  become 
more  and  more  distended,  hard,  intolerant  of  contact,  the  sign  is  bad. 
Nobody  is  better  in  a  fever  in  whom  the  hypochondria  are  tumid.  Here 
is  one  of  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates:  '^  Febricitantibus,  quibus  hypo- 
ohondriss  tument  malum."  Here  is  another :  ^^  Febricitantibus,  quibus 
hypochondrisB  non  tument  bonum."  This  aphorism  was  written  four 
hundred  years  before  the  advent  of  the  Saviour ;  it  expressed  the  truth 
then,  ever  since,  and  now. 
40 
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If  the  thirst  diminish,  it  is  good ;  if  it  become  more  and  more  in- 
satiable, the  sign  is  unfavorable.  If  the  sensibility  of  the  abdomen,  as 
tested  bj  pressure,  grows  gradually,  and  not  suddenly  less,  the  sign  js 
good.  But  if  the  patient,  having  been  extremely  sore,  ceases  suddenly 
to  complain,  it  is  probable  that  she  is  nigh  unto  death ;  for,  the  ceasar 
tion  of  the  pain  depends  upon  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  disease :  the 
disease  was  inflammation,  and  the  inflammation  having  rapidly  come  to 
its  last  term  by  effusion,  a  copious  effusion  of  lymph  and  serum  and 
albumen  into  the  belly  has  cured  the  disease — ^but  the  patient  is  about 
to  die.  The  tension  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  which  gives  the  most 
intense  pain,  is  relieved  by  the  extravasation  of  the  blood,  which  con- 
verts a  headache  into  a  fatal  apoplexy :  in  our  case  the  people  will  say  that 
mortification  has  taken  place.  Why,  a  woman  won't  live  in  this  malady 
until  mortification  takes  place  !  She  has  not  time  for  mortification  to 
take  place ;  she  could  not  resist  a  state  even  approaching  to  it;  therefore, 
in  your  autopsy,  you  will  not  find  mortification. 

In  order  to  show  you  a  prognostication  upon  the  sudden  cessation  of 
the  pain  in  puerperal  fever,  I  am  going  to  quote  a  case  for  you,  which 
is  enough  to  make  one  feel  something  like  awe  in  the  reading  of  it.  It 
is  the  first  case  related  by  Gordon,  that  of  Andrew  Low's  wife — Ho,  15 
in  his  table.     It  is  at  the  87th  page  of  Barrington  k  Haswell's  edition. 

^^  Case  I.  John  Low's  wife^  No.  15  in  the  Table. — In  the  afternoon 
of  the  19th  of  August,  1790,  John  Low,  miller  at  Justice-mills,  came 
to  my  house,  requesting  me  to  go  immediately  to  his  wife,  ^  who,'  he 
said,  *  had  swooned  after  delivery,  and  was  in  great  danger/  I  accord- 
ingly went,  and  found  her  in  a  dangerous  situation ;  she  complained  of 
an  acute  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  attended  with  a  verj 
great  degree  of  fever,  the  velocity  of  the  pulse  being  at  the  rate  of  140 
strokes  in  a  minute. 

^^  The  disorder  commenced  with  a  violent  rigor  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  being  about  thirty-six  hours  after  delivery. 

"  I  had  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  patient's  disorder,  having  had 
previous  opportunities  of  seeing  it  both  in  London  and  in  the  course  of 
my  practice  in  Aberdeen,  for  this  was  the  fifteenth  case  I  had  attended 
since  the  epidemic  began,  though  the  first  of  which  I  kept  a  journal. 
And,  in  every  respect,  the  disease  answered  the  description  of  that 
known  to  practitioners  by  the  appellation  of  the  puerperal  fever,  a  dis- 
temper which  80  frequently  proves  fatal  to  women  in  childbed,  bafBing 
the  skill  of  the  most  eminent  physicians.  As,  therefore,  I  had  so  often 
seen  the  disease,  I  could  not  be  puszled  in  regard  to  the  proper  method 
of  treatment ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  was  well  aware  that  I  could 
by  no  means  promise  success. 
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^<  I  aooordbglj  ordered  bleeding  to  the  quantity  of  sixteen  ounces, 
the  abdomen  to  be  fomented,  and  a  glyster  to  be  giyen ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  I  ordered  large  qnantities  of  dilating  drink.  I  likewise 
directed  an  anodyne  diaphoretic  draught  to  be  given  at  night,  and  a 
cooling  laxative  the  ensuing  morning. 

^*  On  the  20th,/ when  I  visited  the  patient,  I  fonnd  the  velocity  of 
the  pnlse  somewhat  diminished,  but  no  abatement  of  the  other  symp- 
toms (the  pain  and  tension  of  the  abdomen  remaining  as  before). 

"  The  laxative  given  in  the  morning  had  the  desired  effect;  the  blood 
drawn  exhibited  a  very  thick  inflammatory  cmst ;  the  lochia  were  sup- 
pressed ;  the  nrine  was  scanty,  and  voided  with  pain  ;  when  recent,  it 
was  high  colored,  but  when  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  it  became 
exceedingly  turbid. 

^^The  fomentations  were  continued,  and  an  opiate  given  in  the 
evening. 

*^  On  the  21st,  when  I  visited  her  in  the  morning,  I  was  happy  to 
find  that  she  had  been  pretty  easy  throughout  the  night,  and  had  en- 
joyed some  hours'  sleep.  The  pulse  was  186.  She  was  in  a  profuse 
sweat,  which,  I  hoped,  would  prove  critical,  and,  therefore,  endeavored 
to  promote  it  by  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic  in  the  saline  mixture. 
But  I  was  sorry  to  find  that  I  was  disappointed  in  my  expectation ;  for, 
when  I  returned  in  the  afternoon,  I  found  that  the  sweat  had  disap- 
peared, being  succeeded  by  a  diarrhoea. 

"  The  patient  now  complained  of  very  great  pain,  and  the  swelling 
of  the  abdomen  seemed  to  increase.  I  ordered  an  opiate  in  a  large 
dose,  and  applied  a  blister  to  the  abdomen. 

**  On  the  22d,  I  was  sorry  to  find  that  the  disease  was  making  rapid 
progress,  in  spite  of  all  the  remedies  employed ;  and,  as  I  perceived 
that  the  diarrhoea  was  not  proving  critical  (for  the  pain  and  tension 
were  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen),  and  that  the  patient's 
strength  was  sinking,  all  hopes  of  recovery  were  now  totally  abandoned. 

^*  The  patient's  agony  was  now  extremely  great,  and  called  loudly 
for  relief:  I  therefore  thought  proper  to  administer  opium  both  exter- 
nally and  internally,  on  purpose  to  mitigate  pain,  if  possible,  to  procure 
rest. 

*^  I  went  early  in  the  morning  of  the  28d,  to  visit  my  distressed  pa- 
tient, and  found  that  the  storm  was  lulled  into  a  calm.  The  friends 
received  me  with  transports  of  joy,  vainly  thinking  that  the  danger 
was  over. 

^'  The  patient,  supposing  herself  perfectly  well,  asked  my  permission 
to  rise ;  for  she  seemed  to  feel  no  pain,  and  suffered  me  to  touch  and 
press  the  abdomen,  without  showing  any  signs  of  uneasiness ;  a  proof 
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that  the  parts  were  in  a  state  of  gangrene :  for  this  sndden  cessation  of 
pain  in  the  puerperal  fever  is  a  fatal  symptom,  which  announces  the 
approach  of  death,  and  denotes  that  a  mortification  has  taken  place. 
The  friends,  ignorant  of  this  circumstance,  were  quite  oreijojed  to  see 
the  patient  so  composed,  after  such  excruciating  pain.  However,  not- 
withstanding this  composure  and  apparent  ease,  it  was  evident,  from  the 
ghastly  appearancQ  of  the  countenance,  from  the  tumefaction  of  the 
abdomen  with  the  absence  of  pain,  from  the  sunk  state  of  her  pulse,  and 
from  the  coldness  of  the  extremities,  that  death  was  not  far  off.  Accord- 
ingly, in  a  few  hours,  the  scene  was  closed." 

Can  one  imagine  a  more  distressing  scene  than  this  7  How  perfectly, 
how  naturally,  he  paints  it.  I  have  looked  upon  such  as  it  many  timed. 
It  goes  to  the  heart. 

You  will  see  that  Gordon  speaks  of  diarrhoea.  I  have  not  very  often 
seen  diarrhoea  in  patients  affected  with  puerperal  fever.  I  have,  how- 
ever, met  with  it  occasionally,  and  have  been  surprised  to  discover  the 
power  of  the  bowels  to  transmit  liquids — for  these  stools  are  always 
fluid  ones,  while  several  cubic  feet  of  gases,  contained  in  the  alimentary 
tube,  were  obstinately  retained  there,  keeping  up  the  enormous  disten- 
sion and  rendering  the  cure  hopeless  as  long  as  it  continued.  If,  when 
a  patient  has  had  a  diarrhoea,  it  gives  place  to  a  more  healthy  character 
of  the  alvine  dejections  and  a  disappearance  of  the  tympany,  the  sign  will 
be  good ;  but  an  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  idvine  dejections,  and, 
above  all,  their  occurrence  without  the  patient's  consciousness  of  the 
circumstance  being  excited,  are  signs  the  most  disastrous ;  particularly 
where  the  belly  remains  much  distended. 

When  a  patient  b  going  to  die  of  this  malady,  it  happens  some  time 
before  the  fatal  event — some  hours,  or  a  day,  or  even  two  days  before- 
hand— ^that  she  begins  to  have  eructations.  If  these  eructations  are 
accompanied  with  a  sound  like  hiccough — if  they  are  singultiform,  you 
need  scarcely  entertain  the  hope  to  rescue  the  patient  from  an  impend- 
ing fate.  The  eructations  become  more  and  more  frequent ;  the  fluid 
discharged  may  be  at  first  whitish;  it  acquires  at  length  a  greenish  tint, 
and  everybody  supposes  she  is  bringing  up  bile ;  it  comes  at  length  to 
be  a  slight  vomiting ;  she  brings  up  a  spoonful  at  a  time — ^a  wineglass- 
fttl,  a  teacup  full :  it  next  becomes  brown,  and  looks  like  fine  coffee 
grounds ;  it  becomes  perfectly  black — it  is  black-vomit.  'It  is  the  black- 
vomit  that  accompanies  the  fatal  serous  inflammations  of  the  abdomen: 
you  will  find  it  in  almost  all  persons  perishing  from  intussusception, 
from  strangulated  hernia,  and  various  forms  of  enteritis.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  when  it  begins,  the  serous  coat  of  the  stomach  has  begun  to 
be  inflamed ;  and  that  the  inflammation,  increasing  in  intensity,  coin- 
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ddes  with  the  change  of  color,  and  qnantities,  of  this  ejected  fluid.  So 
that,  at  the  hmt,  that  is  to  say,  when  she  is  bringing  np  half  a  basinful 
at  a  time  of  this  vomito,  her  stomach  is  already  half  dead. 

How  painful  it  is  to  a  physician  to  stand  by  at  the  commencement  of 
these  vomitings,  and  look  through  the  dark  vista  along  which  the 
patient  is  seen  by  him  to  move;  while  the  friends  and  acquaintances  are 
filled  with  the  cheering  hopes  of  health  speedily  to  be  restored*  Mrs. 
Low's  friends  received  (Gordon  with  ^^  transports  of  joy." 

If  she  has  had  an  abundant  secretion  of  milk,  the  secretion  will  be 
suppressed  if  she  be  violently  ill  with  puerperal  fever ;  and  the  aban- 
donment of  its  duty  by  the  lactiferous  gland  is  a  dangerous  symptom, 
expressive  of  extraordinary  constitutional  disorder.  The  maintenance 
of  the  power  of  the  milk  gland  is  always  to  be  held  as  of  good  augury 
in  the  case. 

The  total  suppression  of  the  lochial  discharge  is  pernicious  in  its  in- 
fluence, and  discouraging  as  a  sign ;  the  restoration  of  the  discharge  is 
hailed  as  a  new  attempt  at  recovery. 

And  now  I  have  a  few  last  words  to  say  before  I  close  this  letter. 
You  should  never  take  your  leave  of  a  patient  who  has  been  confined, 
without  giving  the  clearest,  the  most  impressive  directions  as  to  circum- 
stances that  might  render  your  recall  necessary.  The  majority  of  these 
diseases  come  on  in  the  night  time,  and  many  people  are  unwilling  to 
awaken  the  physician,  or  even  to  call  him  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the 
morning ;  either  because  it  is  inconvenient  to  themselves  to  send,  or 
that  they  dislike  to  give  him  the  trouble  to  pay  an  extra  visit.  They 
will  expect  him  to  look  after  his  accouch^  and  are  very  apt  to  wait 
until  the  expected  hour  of  his  call ;  as  to  which,  they  may  be  subjected 
to  disappointment,  since  his  assistance,  in  person,  may  be  required  else- 
where, and  since,  having  left  his  patient  well  at  the  last  visit,  he  is  apt 
to  consider  her  still  so  upon  receiving  no  communications. 

You  know  Gordon  says,  that  if  you  don't  cure  puerperal  fever  within 
ihefini  9ix  or  twelve  houn^  you  have  little  chance  to  effect  a  cure,  and 
that  the  nearer  you  are  to  the  time  of  the  attack,  the  greater  of  course 
will  be  your  expectation  of  success.  I  think  I  scarcely  ever  leave  a 
patient,  after  she  is  put  to  bed,  without  addressing  mysdf  especially  to 
her,  and  explaining  to  her  the  impropriety  of  taking  anybody's  advice 
as  to  her  case,  except  that  of  her  regular  medical  attendant.  I  tell 
her,  that  it  is  even  very  difficult  for  the  physician  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  various  forms  of  disease  in  their  attacking  stages,  and  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  unlearned  persons  to  do  so.  I  endeavor  to  make 
her  understand,  that  some  of  the  forms  of  disease  that  affect  lying-in 
women,  perfecUy  curable,  if  treated  promptly,  may,  in  the  course  of 
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from  six  to  ten  hoars,  if  segleoted,  pass  entirely  beyond  the  hope  of  re- 
covery ;  and  I  say,  ^*  If  you  are  sick  during  my  absenoe,  see  to  it  that 
I  be  instantly  notified  of  it.  Don't  consult  with  anybody  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  letting  me  know  that  yon  are  indisposed.  You  have  placed 
your  safety  in  my  keeping ;  it  will  be  the  last  degree  of  injustice  to  me, 
should  you  be  taken  sick  in  the  intervals  of  my  visits,  not  to  inform  me 
thereof,  but  to  take  instead  of  mine,  the  opinion  of  a  nurse,  or  of  some 
acquaintance.  I  charge  you,  therefore,  that  you  let  me  know,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  if  anything  should  happen  to  derange  your  health.** 
I  give  similar  directions  to  the  monthly  nurse,  and,  if  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, I  ask  the  husband  of  the  lady  to  watch  over  her,  in  order  that 
I  might  receive  the  earliest  information  of  any  indisposition.  This 
course  I  have  pursued  for  years,  and  yet,  up  to  this  hour,  I  am  unac- 
quainted with  a  single  household  or  an  individual  in  whom  I  can  trust  on 
snch  occasions.  If  the  lady  is  taken  siok,  the  nurse,  or  the  grand* 
mother,  or  she  herself,  will  explain  it  as  after-pains,  or  as  headache,  or 
as  rheumatism ;  though  if  the  curable  stage  has  been  gone  through  be- 
fore your  visit,  such  signal  disobedience  of  express  directions,  each 
enormous  stupidity  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  patient ;  a 
loss  so  great,  that  there  are  no  words  in  which  I  can  set  forth  the  men- 
tal distress  it  occasions.  Please  to  understand,  that  if  you  scrupulously 
adopt  the  plan  which  I  have  above  recommended,  and  should  practice 
midwifery  for  half  a  century,  you  will  scarcely  find^  ten  occasions  in 
your  whole  life  in  which  a  prompt  information  will  be  commimicated  to 
you ;  and  this  it  is  that  makes  the  life  of  an  accoucheur  more  painfid 
than  that  of  any  surgeon  or  mere  general  practitioner. 

It  is  very  singular,  but  it  is  very  true,  that  physician  accoucheurs 
are  peculiarly  subject  to  these  constant  anxieties  and  mortifications.  A 
woman  will  send  a  break-neck  message  after  you,  and  call  you  out  in 
night  and  storm  and  tempest,  because  her  baby  has  had  a  belly-ache,  or 
possibly  a  green  stool ;  but  she  will  not  send  for  you,  perhaps,  if  she 
herself  is  standing  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  as  every  woman  is 
who  is  even  threatened  with  this  direful  disease.  She  will  ask  the 
nurse  to  do  something  to  cure  her.  Be  not  discouraged,  however ;  the 
fault  will  not  be  yours,  provided  you  should  have  taken  all  the  precau- 
tions in  your  power;  whereas*  a  heavy  charge  would  lie  upon  your  con-  j 
science  should  a  patient  be  lost  in  consequence  of  inattention,  on  your 
part,  in  issuing  the  needful  precautionary  directions. 

After  the  death  of  a  charming  lady  here  a  few  years  ago,  I  sent  to 
her  husband  a  copy  of  Gordon's  treatise.  She  fell  a  victim  to  the 
imprudence  and  stupidity  of  her  nurse,  who  allowed  her  to  pass  through 
the  curable  stage  of  an  epidemic  puerperal  fever,  declaring  that  Ik  was 
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only  after-pains,  which  she  understood  as  well  as  the  doctor,  and  that 
qhe  would  not  have  the  doctor  sent  for.  ^^  Haven't  I  nursed/'  said  she, 
*'  for  thirty  years  and  more,  and  must  I  have  a  doctor  pat  on  me  be- 
canse  you're  got  an  after-pain  ?  Non««n«e  /"  And  so,  when  her  physi- 
cian, who  had  left  her  well  a  few  hours  before,  was  at  length  requested 
to  Tisit  her,  he  found  the  lady  far  gone — ^past  all  hope  of  recovery. 
llhe  gentleman  read  Oordon,  and  when  he  returned  me  the  volume, 
^  Oh,  sir !"  said  he,  **  why  is  it  that  this  book  is  not  to  be  found  in 
every  house  ?  If  I  had  read  these  pages  sooner,!  should  not,  perhaps, 
now  mourn  over  my  irreparable  loss." 

I  could  relate  to  you  many  histories,  setting  forth  the  importance  of 
early  information  in  this  case.  But  it  is  time  to  close  this  letter,  in 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  give  you  what  I  regard  as  sound  and  whole- 
Bome  views  upon  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  If  you  will  take  my 
advice,  you  will  buy  Barrington  and  Haswell's  book,  and  read  it  with 
the  greatest  care.  And  when  you  shall  have  read  Gordon,  Hey,  Arm- 
strong, and  Robert  Lee,  if  you  will  practice  with  ipecac,  and  calomel, 
and  nothing  else,  I  cannot  be  responsible  for  you,  though  I  shall  be 
very  sorry  for  you.  C.  D.  M. 


LETTER   XLIII. 

PHLEGMASIA   DOLENS;    CRURAL   PHLEBITIS. 

Oentlemen :  There  is  a  disease  of  which  I  have  not  yet  spoken, 
and  which  is  vulgarly  known  by  the  term  Milk-leg.  It  has  been 
called  by  the  writers  pleffmasia  dB>a  dolens  puerperarumj  or  the  painful 
white  swellbg  of  the  lying-in  woman.  Some  of  the  Frenchmen  still 
call  it  Lait  repandUj  which  is  a  translation  of  the  English  word  milk- 
leg — a  word  employed  to  express  the  senSe  that  the  milk  of  the  woman 
has  fallen  into  her  leg,  and  inflamed  and  swelled  it.  And  I  suppose, 
indeed,  that  in  this  nineteenth  century,  half  gone  as  it  is,  you  will 
have  plenty  of  trouble  to  convince  your  patients  that  it  will  not  be  your 
duty  always  to  get  the  milk  out  of  the  leg,  or  so  to  regulate  your  pre- 
scriptions as  to  provide  against  the  effusion  of  more  milk  into  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  limb ;  particularly,  if  you  should  persist  to  call 
the  disorder  by  the  name  of  Milk-leg.  It  would  be  wise  of  you  to  de- 
nombate  it  crural  phlebitis,  which  is  its  real  name.  I  suppose  you  will 
laugh,  gentlemen,  at  the  idea  of  having  milk  in  a  woman's  leg,  for  you 
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know  milk  is  made  in  the  breast,  and  not  in  the  leg ;  it  is  pretty  much 
like  saying  that  a  man  has  a  salivation  of  his  livery  or  a  diarrhoea  of 
his  kidney ;  in  fact,  it  is  sheer  nonsense. 

There  are  a  great  many  doctors  in  this  country — those  who  don't 
read  at  all — who,  while  they  don't  suppose  that  it  is  milk  in  the  le^ 
yet  persist  in  believing  that  it  is  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue : 
though  no  man  ever  saw  one  produce  suppuration  or  sloughing  of  the 
cellular-tela,  and  though  every  man  knows  that  when  cellular  tissue 
inflames,  it  is  almost  sure  to  suppurate  or  slough.  I  should  like  to  aee 
a  woman  get  well  of  an  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  whole 
limb  from  the  crista  of  the  ilium  to  the  os  calcis,  and  from  the  pubis 
to  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe ! — one  whose  thigh  is  bigger 
than  a  man's  body,  and  her  leg  swollen  to  the  size  of  that  of  an  ele- 
phant ! — that  is  to  say,  get  well  without  a  suppuration,  or  indeed,  in 
any  way. 

Some  persons  have  suppossd  that  the  swelling  is  produced  by  a 
disease  of  the  absorbents  of  the  limb ;  and,  in  fact,  nothing  was  known 
about  it  until  Robert  Lee — the  same  Robert  Lee  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
so  many  times  in  these  letters — made  the  discovery  of  it,  and  clearly 
demonstrated  its  true  pathological  nature ;  showing  that  the  lesion  in 
the  disease  is  a  lesion  of  the  veins  of  the  limb,  whence  he  gave  to  it 
the  name  of  Crural  Phlebitis,  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  called  by  all 
physicians  who  know  anything  about  it :  it  is  called  milk-leg  only  hj 
those  who  know  nothing  about  it.  The  old  areolar  doctrine  of  milk-1^ 
is  still  taught  by  persons  in  high  places. 

Dr.  Lee,  in  his  II$9ay  an  Crural  Phlebitis  (Barrington  and  Haswell's 
ed.,  page  814),  after  having  given  a  literary  history  of  crural  phlebitis 
in  puerperal  women,  says :  '^  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  crural  phlebitis,  that  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  should  have 
elapsed,  after  it  was  first  clearly  pointed  out  by  Mauriceau,  before  an 
opportunity  was  presented  of  ascertaining  by  dissection  the  precise 
nature  of  the  disease.  There  had  been  opportunities,  as  I  have  shown, 
to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  difierent  hypotheses  that  had  been 
advanced,  but  these  were  neglected,  and  the  real  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  its  commencement  in  the  uterus,  were  imperfectly  understood,  until 
I  ascertained,  by  dissection,  the  true  nature  of  the  complaint."  Dr. 
Lee's  account  of  this  dissection  is  in  the  Medieo-Cfhirurgieal  TraM- 
actionsj  vol.  xv.,  1889. 

The  disease  under  consideration  commences  in  the  endangium  of  the 
crural  vessels,  and  is  the  same  malady  which  most  frequently  carries  off 
the  chirurgical  patient  who  has  been  subjected  to  amputation  of  the  limb. 
It  is  the  same  thing  that  happens  to  every  bloodvessel,  whether  artery 
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or  vein,  around  which  you  cast  a  ligature,  and  tie  it  for  the  suppression 
of  hemorrhage.  Fortunately,  the  application  of  your  simple  ligature 
develops  only  a  sufficient  amount  of  inflammation  to  effect  the  union  of 
the  disrupted  endangium,  and  constitute  a  plug  of  lymph,  fit  to  become 
a  bond  of  union  for  the  opposing  walls  of  the  yessel,  and  thus  restrain 
the  hemorrhage  after  the  ligature  shall  haye  fallen  off. 

Crural  phlebitis  may  begin  before  the  termination  of  the  gestation : 
I  have  met  with  several  cases  in  which  it  occurred  six  weeks  before  the 
child  was  born.  It  may  commence  soon  after  the  ending  of  the  labor, 
or  not  until  the  woman  has  begun  to  move  about  her  chamber ;  she  is 
liable  to  it  at  any  period  within  the  lying-in  month.  A  man  is  liable 
to  it ;  so  is  a  child ; — it  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  gentler  sex. 

Many  of  the  cases  of  swollen  limbs  that  are  looked  upon  by  the  Doc- 
tors as  oedema,  coming  on  at  the  close  of  great  chronic  visceral  diseases 
of  the  belly,  such  as  enormous  enlargements  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  or 
great  heterologue  glands,  that  are  developed  there ;  or  cancer  of  the 
stomach-*— many  of  these  swellings,  I  say,  are  not  oedema,  as  the  Doc- 
tors suppose,  but  they  are  crural  phlebitis.  I  have  known  them  to  be 
so  at  the  beginning,  and  have  proved  them  to  be  so  after  death ;  for  I 
have  found  the  great  crural  veins  and  internal  iliacs  filled  with  lymph 
and  pus,  and  coagulated  blood,  and  in  some  instances  totally  obstructed. 
Dr.  Lee  has  found  some  puerperal  cases  in  which  the  great  crural  vein, 
in  returning  into  the  body  has  been  lost,  like  an  African  river  in  the 
sands,  no  trace  of  the  vessels  being  left  by  the  ravages  of  disease,  which 
had  extended  from  the  endangial  lining  into  the  circumvolved  tissues 
within  the  abdomen. 

Now,  gentlemen,  see  a  limb  supplied  by  a  great  femoral  artery  and 
profunda,  with  its  anterior  and  posterior  tibials^  and  all  the  other 
branches :  imagine  these  arteries  healthy,  strong,  perfect  in  structure 
and  volume ;  and  see  a  current  of  blood,  driven  into  them  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  heart  under  the  powerful  injection-force  of  a  great  fever; 
and  then  imagine  the  femoral  vein  or  the  saphena  obstructed  by  thick- 
ening of  its  endangium ;  by  quantities  of  plastic  lymph  which  has  ex- 
uded from  the  inner  wall ;  ^by  strong,  firm  coagula  of  blood,  which  have 
been  arrested  on  its  now  irregular  surfaces ;  by  a  quantity  of  serum 
exuded  between  the  outer  or  fibrous  coat  of  the  vein  and  tiie  cellular 
sheath  in  which  it  runs,  so  as  to  give  you  the  feeling,  when  you  pass 
your  finger  from  Poupart's  ligament  down  the  limb  to  where  the  vessel 
pierces  the  triceps  muscle,  as  if  the  finger  were  pressing  upon  a  body 
as  large  as  a  man's  thumb,  and  as  hard  as  a  stick.  Now,  tell  me, 
what  is  to  become  of  all  the  blood  thrust  into  the  limb  by  the  injec- 
tion-force of  an  infuriated  systemic  ventricle;  and  how  is  it  to  get  out? 
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How  ifl  the  woman  to  avoid  the  great  swelling  of  the  limb,  which  yon 
call  phlegmasia  alba,  or  milk-leg,  bnt  which  yon  wonld  better  call  cmrml 
phlebitis  ?    Is  a  vein  anything  more  than  an  efferent  dnct? 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  such  !&  condition  of  the  vessels  without 
conformable  swelling ;  for  the  vein  which  carries  blood  from  the  limb 
is  virtually  compressed,  as  if  yon  had  tied  it  np  with  a  ligatnre  prepa- 
ratory to  bleeding  it.  The  vein  is  as  if  yon  had  pnt  the  pad  of  Petit'i 
tourniquet  upon  it,  leaving  the  artery  perfectly  free  and  unobstructed. 
But  it  is  not  the  -crural  vein  alone  that  suffers  in  these  cases ;  the  in- 
flammation not  unfrequently  extends  into  numerous  superficial  branches, 
which  become  extraordinarily  sensible  to  the  touch,  and  hard;  evidently 
containing  within  their  cavities  quantities  of  coagulated  blood- 
But,  the  disease  is  called  phlegmasia  alba  doleiu.  What  makes  the 
pain  ?  Don't  you  know  that  the  femoral  artery,  the  crural  vein,  and  the 
great  crural  nerve,  constitute  a  fasciculus,  and  that  they  are  bound  np 
in  a  common  sheath  or  theca,  until  they  reach  the  point  where  they 
perforate  the  triceps  to  get  into  the  ham?  Well,  then,  the  inflihnmation 
of  the  endangium  of  the  crural  vessels  dips  through  the  fibrous  coat, 
and  causes  the  infiltration  I  spoke  of  into  the  common  sheath  of  the  fas- 
ciculus ;  producing  the  long,  hard,  cord-like  swelling  extending  from 
Poupart's  ligament  even  into  the  ham.  The  whole  crural  nerve  is  thus 
compressed,  gentlemen ;  but  if  you  compress  the  crural  nerve,  won*t 
the  woman  have  pain  ?  Won't  she  have  neuralgia  ?  Well,  the  sensi- 
bility that  the  woman  has,  and  the  pain  that  she  suffers  in  crural  phle- 
bitis, are  essentially  neuralgia  from  pressure  on  the  crural  nerve. 

The  veins  in  the  interior  of  the  body  are,  for  a  long  time,  compressed 
by  the  gravid  uterus;  and  sometimes,  compressed  with  great  foroe, 
which  is  increased  enormously  in  the  throes  of  labor.  They  are  not 
only  compressed,  so  as  in  some  instances  absolutely  to  suffer  contusion, 
but  the  whole  of  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities  are,  in  many  women, 
for  a  long  time  distended  by  the  pressure  of  the  womb,  causing  cedema 
gravidarum,  and  that  very  common  occurrence,  varix  gravidse.  Such 
a  constant,  long-continued  pressure  upon  the  vessels  might  well  be  sup- 
posed to  have,  in  many  instances,  the  effect  of  developing  an  inflamma- 
tory state  there;  this  would  be  endangitis.  But  the  endangitis  is  more 
likely  to  affect  the  veins  below  than  those  above  the  point  of  pressure. 
There  are  many  oases  in  which  inflammation,  commencing  in  the  branehea 
of  the  uterine  veins,  and  spreading  along  the  endangium  to  the  internal 
iliacs,  passes  out  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  along  the  external  iliao 
to  the  femoral,  and  thence  to  all  the  veins  which  become  subject  to  it  in 
the  leg.  It  win  be  first  suspected  by  pain  felt  at  the  groin,  or  in  the 
calf  of  the  leg.    I  am  very  sure  tiiat,  in  many  of  the  cases  I  have  met 
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with,  my  first  deteetion  of  the  ezisteiice  of  the  malsdy  was  made  in 
oonseqneiioe  of  complaints  as  to  pain  in  the  ealf  of  the'  leg.  When  a 
woman  who  has  been  confined,  or  who  is  pregnant,  tells  me  she  has  a 
pain  in  the  calf  of  her  leg,  I  pat  a  thomb  npon  the  spine  of  the  tibia, 
and  die  fingers  open  the  calf,  and  then  suddenly  compress  the  gastroc- 
nemii  and  soleos  against  the  bone ;  if  the  woman  shrinks  from  the 
pressure,  and  makes  an  outcry,  I  next  ask  permission  to  examine  the 
groin;  and  if  I  feel  the  swollen  ridge  of  the  theca  of  the  Tessels,  I 
know  that  my  patient  labors  under  crural  phlebitis.  I  then  examine 
the  external  iliac,  by  putting  my  hand  on  the  same  side  of  the  hypo- 
gaster,  and  pressing  the  teguments  against  the  brim  or  strait  of  the 
pelvis  as  &r  as  I  can  push  them — ^when  I  am  very  sure  to  detect  the 
evidence  of  inflammation  extending  up  into  the  body,  if  it  goes  so  far 
inwards. 

The  calf  of  the  leg  will  be  found  hard.  Let  the  woman  lie  upon  hec 
back,  and  be  directed  to  draw  both  of  the  knees  up  in  the  bed  until  the 
tibiss  beoome  nearly  vertical :  if  you  now  take  hold  of  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  lightly  from  behind,  and  endeavor  to  shake  it  from  side  to  side,  you 
will  find  you  can't  shake  it,  for  the  whole  mass  seems  attached  to  the 
bone,  or  packed  against  it.  If  you  shake  the  other  calf,  it  will  be  per- 
fectly flabby  and  movable  in  your  hand ;  the  result  of  this  comparison 
will  settle  the  diagnostic. 

As  you  will  have  to  treat  the  case,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  make 
comparison  of  its  progress  from  day  to  day ;  to  which  end,  take  a  piece 
of  broad  tape,  cast  it  around  the  thickest  part  of  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
measure  it  accurately,  making  a  mark  with  a  pen  or  pencil  upon  the 
tape,  to  show  the  exact  circumference,  with  the  date  inscribed.  Let 
this  tape  be  carefully  kept  by  the  nurse  for  future  reference ;  and  let 
this  measurement  be  repeated  from  day  to  day. 

If  you  detect  the  disease  in  its  formative  stage,  or  in  its  earlier 
stages,  you  will  find  it  before  there  has  been  much  swelling,  particu- 
larly of  the  thigh;  and  you  should  announce  that  the  thigh  will  become 
enormously  swollen,  provided  your  treatment  should  not  succeed  in  as- 
suaging it.  There  will  also  necessarily  be  fever,  or  the  expression  of 
constitutional  distress,  from  so  great  and  so  painful  a  malady. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  as  for  the  treatment.  It  is  rarely  proper  to 
bleed  for  this  disease ;  because  the  disease  is  seldom  detected  until  one' 
of  the  terminations  of  inflammation  has  been  reached.  I  say  one  of  the 
terminations  of  inflammation,  for  the  termination  of  an  inflammation  is 
reached,  first,  by  resolution — second,  by  effusion — ^third,  by  suppuration 
— fourth,  by  adhesion — fifth,  by  sphacelation  and  mortification.  But, 
when  you  find  this  great  ridge,  extending  down  from  the  groin,  it  is 
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because  effusion  has  taken  place  already ;  and,  therefore,  the  bleeding 
stage  has  passed  by.  It  may  be  useful  to  apply  some  leeches  along 
the  course  of  the  swollen  theca,  because  a  topical  depletion  tends  to 
prevent  the  further  exterior  or  circumferential  progress  of  the  malady  ; 
yet  it  will  have  very  little  influence  on  the  essential  or  endangial  disease. 

But,  perhaps,  gentlemen,  the  best  and  most  efficacious  of  all  remedies 
is  position,  used  in  the  chirurgical  sense — ^I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  rest 
and  position.  The  patient  is  to  be  absolutely  confined  in  a  dorsal  de- 
cubitus ;  the  whole  limb  to  be  placed  upon  pillows,  or  upon  a  bolster, 
so  arranged  as  to  incline  the  leg  upwards  at  an  angle,  not  above  7^  or 
10^.  She  should  be  told :  ^^  Now,  madam,  if  you  dare  to  put  the  foot 
upon  the  floor,  even  after  you  shall  be  almost  cured  of  tiiis  disease,  you 
will  scarce  fail  to  reproduce  it  with  all  its  intenseness :  the  peril  and 
the  pain  will  be  yours.  Look  to  it,  that  you  incur  them  not.''  Is  not 
it  very  clear  that  if  she  puts  her  foot  to  the  floor,  and  stands  upon  it, 
she  will  have  to  lift  the  whole  column  of  blood  in  the  veins,  from  the 
sole  of  the  foot  to  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  vena  cava,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  most  enormous  strain  upon  the  sides  of  the  sick  vessels  ? 
It  would  be  the  grossest  malpractice  to  allow  the  woman  even  to  sit  up 
on  a  sofa  until  the  limb  is  safe. 

Our  great  and  learned  surgeon.  Dr.  Physick,  used  to  be  proud  of 
the  certainty  with  which  he  treated  cases  of  phlebitis  by  His  method. 
Dr.  Physick's  method  was  to  apply  a  blister,  covering  the  whole  dis- 
eased tractus  of  vein,  a  little  wider  than  that  tractus.  If  you  will  take 
my  advice,  you  will  not  neglect  it ;  for  of  Dr  Physick's  practice  it  may 
be  said,  ^^Nil  tetigit  quod  nan  orvtavit" 

Well,  what  is  the  next  thing  to  be  done  7  The  limb  is  to  be  stuped, 
which  should  be  done  in  this  way :  procure  an  old  flannel  petticoat — 
there  is  always  a  petticoat  to  be  found  where  there  is  a  woman— <nit  off 
the  gathers  and  the  hem ;  dip  the  flannel  petticoat — ^the  whole  of  it — 
into  a  large  basin  filled  with  equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  boiling 
water.  The  liquor  should  be  very  hot.  Let  the  petticoat  be  wrong 
out,  as  hard  as  four  strong  hands  can  possibly  wring  it,  and  with  it  let 
the  whole  member  be  carefully  enveloped.  To  prevent  the  moisture  of 
the  fomentation  from  wetting  the  bedclothes,  a  piece  of  blanket,  or 
some  oiled  silk,  should  be  spread  beneath  it.  A  blanket  is  better,  for 
'  the  blanket  can  be  rolled  over  the  whole  stupe,  keeping  up  its  tempem- 
ture  and  its  moisture  for  a  long  time. 

My  custom  is  to  keep  up  the  stuping  for  six  consecutive  hours ; 
after  which,  as  the  woman  becomes  tired  of  it,  I  cause  the  member  to 
be  gently  bathed  with  a  mixture  of  warm  sweet  oil  and  laudanum,  care> 
fully  wrapping  it  up  afterwards  in  fine  flannel ;  and  after  leaving  it  so, 
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about  four  hours,  the  stuping  is  reoommenced,  and  continned  for  five 
or  six  hours ;  and  so,  I  alternate  the  stuping,  and  the  inunction  with 
the  oil  and  laudanum,  until  the  swelling  has  abated,  or  until  I  can 
Mhake  the  cajf  of  the  leg.  After  which,  I  inclose  the  limb  in  a  common 
roller  bandage,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  and  hastening  the  absorp* 
tions. 

When  the  woman  has  got  well,  I  let  her  walk  about ;  but  I  always 
make  it  a  rule  to  tell  her  that  her  yein  is  reduced  in  siie,  and  that  it  is 
no  longer  capable  of  carrying  off  from  the  limb,  with  the  same  facility 
as  formerly,  all  the  blood  thrown  into  it  by  the  arteries ;  that  if  she 
will  throw  into  it  ezcessiTe  quantities,  by  walking  about  too  soon,  or 
too  much,  she  will  have  a  swelled  leg.  Sometimes  the  leg  continues 
swelled  for  thirty  years ;  I  hare  seen  it  so.  Why  should  it  not  ?  The 
caliber  of  its  vein  is  diminished,  and  in  some  instances  destroyed. 
Where  it  is  totally  destroyed,  the  woman  can  never  expect  to  have  the 
limb  as  small  as  it  was  before  the  malady — she  has  lost  the  principal 
yas  efferens  of  the  leg — she  should  be  thankful  to  Ood  for  her  escape 
with  existence. 

No  prudent  man  would  lay  aside  the  charge  of  such  a  case  without 
directing  his  patient  to  wear  a  gaiter — ^to  come  up  above  the  knee — for 
several  months  after  the  cure. 

C.  D.  M. 


LETTER   XLIV. 
PUERPERAL   CONVULSIONS. 

Oentlemen:  Among  the  numerous  sources  of  that  anxiety  to 
which  the  practitioner  of  midwifery  is  exposed,  is  the  dread  that  he  often 
feels  lest  his  pregnant  or  parturient  patient  should  be  attacked  with 
eclampsia  or  puerperal  convulsions.  I  say  the  practitioner  of  mid- 
wifery— ^for  I  presume  that  it  will  be  found  in  general  true,  that  he 
who  has  much  professional  business  in  the  line  of  those  maladies  that 
are  called  Diseases  of  Women,  will  be  also  an  Obstetrician. 

Puerperal  convulsions,  or  eclampsia,  from  taxafin^i,  a  flash,  is  a  con- 
vulsion affecting  a  woman  advanced  in  pregnancy,  or  in  labor ;  or  one 
in  the  first  days  of  the  lying-in. 

It  is  a  malady  that  is  not  met  with  every  day — ^but  it  b  one  so  hor- 
rible in  appearance,  so  deadly  in  its  tendency,  so  embarrassing  some- 
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times  in  its  treAtment,  that,  altbougk,  as  I  said,  it  is  not  met  with 
every  day,  it  is  solicitously  looked  for,  and  probably  obviated  in  many 
a  case  which,  bat  for  such  careful  snpervbion,  woidd  swell  its  propor- 
tions in  the  statistical  tables. 

To  show  you  the  relative  frequency  of  the  attacks,  in  a  given  nufln- 
her  of  labors,  I  refer  you  to  Dr.  CoUins's  Midwifery. 

Among  the  whole  number,  16,414  labors,  under  his  care,  there  were 
thirty  cases  of  puerperal  convulsions — of  which  twenty-five  recovered, 
and  five  died.  This  shows  you  that  one  woman  out  of  every  547  was 
attacked  with  the  disease.  How  many  others  were  guarded  against 
the  threatened  attack  cannot  be  known  ;  since  many  of  them  may  h&ve 
been  menaced  whose  cases,  having  ended  happily  by  being  averted,  do 
not  appear  in  the  statistical  result.  Out  of  20,857  labors,  under  the 
care  of  the  late  Madame  Boivin,  at  the  Maternity,  at  Paris,  the  number 
of  patients  affected  with  eclampsia  was  nineteen.  So  that,  out  of  every 
thousand  women  in  the  Maternity,  one  was  seised  with  the  disease. 
Dr.  Churchill  {Midufifetyy  p.  447)  has  collected  tables  of  96,903  labors, 
in  which  159  cases  of  convulsions  occurred ;  giving  one  in  609. 

These  results,  if  you  depend  upon  them,  will  mislead  you  in  practice* 
They  do  not  at  all  represent  the  risks  that  women  run  from  this  cause ; 
for  in  fact,  if  you  become  wise,  sagacious,  and  prudent  practitioners  of 
midwifery,  you  will  avert  the  attack  in  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
instances  that  would,  but  for  the  precautions  made  use  of  under  your 
administration  of  them,  add  to  the  ratio  in  the  tables.  I  have  met 
with  a  good  many  samples  of  eclampsia  in  the  course  of  my  obstetrical 
practice,  but  I  am  very  sure  that  I  have  prevented  a  far  greater  number 
of  attacks  than  I  have  witnessed.  Some  of  those  that  have  fallen  under 
my  observations  were  wholly  unexpected ;  sudden  as  a  flash.  Others 
came  on  after  a  long  and  anxious  expectation  of  them,  or  after  the 
careful  and  persevering  employment  of  all  the  prophylactic  means 
within  my  reach.  Those  means,  in  a  far  greater  number  of  cases,  have 
been  employed  where  I  had  good  reason  to  expect  convulsions ;  but 
where  no  convulsions  occurred.  I  did  suppose  that  the  remedies  had 
hindered  the  attacks,  and  I  still  believe  that  they  did  so.  Perhaps, 
however,  I  have  many  times  indulged  vain  fears  for  the  safety  of  my 
wards,  and  subjected  them  to  treatment  that  was  unnecessary. 

Upon  consulting  my  case*books,  and  taxing  my  memory,  I  find  that 
I  have  observed  twenty-nine  instances  of  puerperal  convidaions ;  and 
my  colleague.  Dr.  Huston,  your  Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia 
Medica,  informed  me  in  1844  that  he  had  observed  thirteen  cases. 
Of  those  under  my  observation,  twenty-four  recovered,  and  five  died. 
Dr.  Huston's  cases  show  eleven  recoveries,  and  two  deaths. 
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Primipara  womra  are  most  liable  to  edampaia ;  bat  all  parturient 
women  are  liable  to  the  invasion. 

Of  eighty-five  cases  that  are  mentioned  in  the  work  of  Collins,  seventy- 
three  were  observed  in  primipara  women. 

Women  with  short  necks ;  those  who  are  fat ;  those  who  possess  con- 
siderable mnscnlar  strength ;  those  whose  tissues  are  firm,  solid,  hard, 
and  unyielding;  those  that  are  of  a  sanguine-nervous  temperament; 
those  who  have  swollen  feet  and  hands,  and  such  as,  upon  waking  in 
the  morning,  complain  of  numbness  in  the  hands  and  bloating  of  the 
features ;  those  who  are  afiected  with  a  feeling  of  great  weakness,  or 
with  loss  of  sensation  in  one  side  of  the  face,  or  in  one  of  the  members ; 
those  who  have  suddenly  lost  their  hearing ;  those  who  have  vertigo, 
cephalalgia,  muscse  volitantes,  flashing  of  light  within  the  eyes,  dimness 
of  sight,  double  vision,  or  half  sight ;  those  who  have  sudden  loud 
noises  in  the  ears,  and  such  as  feel  as  if  a  violent  blow  had  been  re- 
ceived upon  the  head ;  those,  furthermore,  who  labor  under  intense 
ansemia,  with  distension  of  the  bloodvessels  and  heart — ^all  such  are 
to  be  held  liable  and  should  be  closely  observed  and  protected. 

Puerperal  convukions  consist  of  violent,  irregular,  non-spontaneous 
innervation  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  characterized  by  strong  rotation 
of  the  head  to  the  right  or  left,  and  backwards,  with  violent  jerking 
contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  the  back, 
and  the  abdomen.  Spasmodic  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  muscles  of 
expression,  very  rapidly  repeated,  always  attends  it.  The  lips  and  teeth 
are  firmly  closed  and  opened  by  turns,  so  that  the  rapid  and  violent 
breathing  produces  a  loud,  peculiar  hissing  sound.  The  tongue,  which 
assumes  a  very  dark  livid  color,  and  is  almost  in  every  case  thrust  for- 
ward between  the  teeth  and  jaws  during  the  paroxysm,  is  often  found 
to  be  severely  bitten.  The  wounds  of  the  tongue  permit  the  saliva,  and 
mucus  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  to  be  tinted  with  blood,  which  flies  to 
a  considerable  distance  through  the  compressed  lips,  staining  the 
patient's  face,  her  dress  and  pillows,  'and  adding  to  the  horror  of  the 
spectacle. 

The  rapid  convulsive  movement  of  the  diaphragm,  bemg  accompanied 
with  spasm  of  the  glottis,  the  blood  of  the  lungs  does  not  receive  the 
benefit  of  a  true  and  loyal  respiration.  It  does  not  get  its  full  dose  of 
oxygen,  but  is  hurried  ofi*  imperfectly  decarbonated  to  the  systemic 
auricle  and  ventricle,  whence  it  is  injected  black  into  the  brain  and  the 
whole  system.  The  darkening  hue  of  the  countenance ;  the  deep  venous 
tint  of  the  tongue,  and  the  blneness  of  the  hands  and  feet,  show  that  the 
patient  is  passing  into  a  state  of  asphyxia ;  and  she  does  blaeken  her 
blood  more  and  more,  until  the  brain,  no  longer  receiving  oxygen  suiB- 
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cient  to  extricate  the  nerve  stream^  the  convulsiTe  innervation  ceases 
from  want  of  the  means  to  extricate  any  longer  the  nerve-force,  or  neo- 
rosity,  as  Dr.  Oerjse  calls  it. 

Daring  this  extraordinary  scene,  one  in  which  the  organs  that  are 
innervated  by  the  pnenmogastric  nerves  chiefly  sniTer,  the  powers  of  the 
hemispheres  and  tubercula  qnadrigemina  experience  a  temporary  aboli- 
tion, or  rather,  suspension  of  power.  And  it  is  a  curions  reflection, 
that  those  important  parts  of  the  brain  should  be  quelled  into  a  sort 
of  temporary  death  or  oblivion,  while  the  spinal  cord  and  the  cerebel* 
lum,  which  are  the  sources  and  directors  of  the  motions,  and  also  the 
medulla  oblongata  which  gives  origiil  to  the  respiratory  nerves,  should 
be  the  seats  of  that  intense  though  irregular  evolution  of  power,  whose 
effects  we  witness  in  the  writhings,  and  contortions,  and  agonies  of  the 
eclampsia. 

It  is  also  a  curious  circumstance,  and  one  well  worthy  of  your  atten- 
tion, that  the  blackening  of  the  blood,  or  its  conversion  into  venous 
blood  by  the  interruption  of  the  respiratory  or  oxygenating  function, 
should  be  the  means  provided  and  designed  by  Providence  for  the  care 
of  the  paroxysm.  When'the  whole  sanguine  mass  has  become  carbon- 
ated, the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  must  cease  to  innervate  the  muscles 
convulsively ;  and  the  speedy  relaxation  of  every  rigid  muscle  permits 
the  restoration  to  the  lungs  of  their  oxygenating  power ;  for  while  ever 
the  muscular  system  is  convulsed  in  the  spasm,  the  movement  of  the 
mass  of  the  blood  is  greatly  modified  by  the  alternate  violent  contrac- 
tion, and  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  a  modification  that  ceases  as  soon 
as  the  muscles  come  to  a  state  of  rest — so  that,  in  a  few  moments  after  the 
countenance  has  been  black  and  deformed  in  e\^ry  feature,  you  Have 
the  pleasure  to  see  it  recover  its  whiteness,  though  ghastly  pale ;  while 
the  brain,  I  mean  the  whole  brain,  wakes  up  to  the  renewed  perform- 
ance of  its  organic  as  well  as  its  intellectual  offices.  When,  therefore, 
in  looking  upon  these  frightful  scenes,  you  see  the  face  of  your  patient 
growing  darker  and  darker,  you  will  discover  in  that  very  circumstance 
the  hopeful  announcement  of  a  speedy  close  of  the  distressing  exhibition. 

I  think  that,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  you  may  expect  to  find  the 
whole  brain  recover  soon  after  the  ceasing  of  the  convulsive  innerva- 
tions ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case ;  for,  in  some  patients,  I  have 
noticed  a  profound  coma  to  succeed  the  convulsions ;  the  hemispheres, 
the  cerebellum,  and  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  remaining  oppressed 
and  extinct,  as  to  power,  while  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal 
cord  had  resumed  a  quasi  regular  exercise  of  their  forces. 

In  a  case  that  fell  under  my  care  in  this  city  a  few  years  since,  the 
lady  had  convukions,  which  occupied  the  hours  from  about  11  o'clock 
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A.  M.  till  near  5  P.  M.  Daring  these  conTnUions  she  gave  birth  to  a 
dead  foetus  of  seyen  months ;  remaining  wholly  nnconscions  daring  the 
process.  I  saj  onconscioaSy  thoogh  she  moaned  a  little,  daring  the 
labor-pains,  like  a  person  distarbed  bj  some  distressing  dream,  or  like 
one  onder  the  inflaence  of  ether  in  a  surgical  operation.  Some  hoars 
after  the  last  convalsiye  attack,  and  after  she  had  been  lying  profoandly 
still,  as  if  asleep,  she  moved  with  spontaneoas  or  Yolantary  motion, 
showing  that  the  cerebellom  was  aroased  to  its  trae  office  of  directing 
or  co-ordinating  the  power  extricated  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
She  soon  afterwards  spoke  and  recogniied  the  voices  of  friends,  and 
was  perfectly  reasonable ;  showing  that  her  hemispheres  had  waked  ap 
to  their  office  of  intellectual  perception  and  combination.  After  having 
for  some  time  spoken,  and  spoken  well,  she  said :  ^^  How  dark  it  is — 
why  do  yoa  keep  it  so  dark?"  ^*  It  is  not  dark,"  replied  I,  "do  you 
not  see  the  candle  V    "  Oh  no,  there  is  no  candle  here."    "  Yes,  dear 

Mrs. i  here  is  the  candle — see,  I  hold  it  just  before  your  face." 

Her  beautiful  eyes  were  open,  and  she  turned  them  at  will,  to  look  for 
the  light  which  shone  into  their  large  dark  pupils.  "  Do  you  not  see 
the  light  ?"  said  I  again.  "  Oh  no,  doctor  ;  why  do  you  say  so  ?  I'm 
sure  there's  no  light  here."  She  was  totally  blind :  that  is  to  say,  her 
tubercula  quadrigemimi  were  still  oppressed,  while  the  rest  of  her  brain 
had  recovered,  being  liberated  from  the  thraldom  of  4he  congestion. 
After  some  time,  the  dawning  light  of  day  having  considerably  increased, 
she  perceived  it,  and  cried  out:  "Why,  it's  daylight!"  and  I  then  knew 
that  the  tubercula  quadrigemina  had  also  recovered. 

There  is  a  useful  moral  in  this  statement — ^it  is  that  we  should  look 
to  it,  in  the  conduct  of  all  such  cases  of  disease,  that  all  the  parts  of 
the  brain  recover — and  that  in  so  far  as  our  measures  may  have  efficacy, 
we  fail  not  to  employ  them  to  the  entire  subduction  of  even  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  morbid  action,  or  oppressed  or  suspended  power.  These  vestiges 
of  disease  we  may  clearly  discern  in  the  intellection,  and  in  the  muscu- 
lar innervations. 

The  successive  recovery  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain  in  this 
case  is  interesting,  as  it  is  analogous  to  the  incidents  observable  under 
etherisation.  When  a  patient  is  subjected  to  the  inhalation  of  ether, 
the  different  parts  of  the  brain  are  affected  in  succession ;  but  not  al- 
ways in  the  same  succession.  The  sensitive  cords  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis  are,  in  etherisation,  plunged  into  a  state  of  insensibility — ^leaving 
the  hemispheres  capable  to  perceive  and  understand  what  the  quadrige- 
minal  tubercles  see  of  any  operation  that  the  surgeon  is  performing. 
Or,  the  motor  fibres  are  put  asleep,  yet  the  sensitive  ones  communicate 
41 
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to  the  conscious  mind  the  painfal  impreasions  made  on  the  nerrone  i 
—which  it  forgets,  however,  as  it  forgets  a  painfol  dream. 

If  the  etherisation  go  very  far,  the  hemispheres,  the  eerebeUom,  the 
tubercles,  and  the  motor  and  sensitiye  cords  are  all  hushed  in  a  state  of 
profound  aperoeption,  including  both  the  direct  and  the  reflex  inflnenoes 
or  impressions:  the  medulla  oblongata  alone  continues  to  do  its  work  of 
irradiating  the  parts  that  are  under  the  control  of  the  pneumi^astric 
If  the  ether  be  gtven  long  enough,  and  in  quantity  sufficiently  great  to 
quell  its  force  of  innervation  also,  the  patient  dies.  Hence  the  iiie> 
dulla  oblongata  is  called  by  M.  Flourens  the  life  tie-— the  vital  knot — 
le  nogud-v&al*  The  oxygenating  power  depends  upon  it,  and  without 
oxygen — ^no  neurosity.  Take  away  the  ether  in  good  time ;  admit  the 
pure  atmosphere  to  the  lungs,  and  the  functions  of  the  whole  brain  are 
revived — so,  in  our  eclampsia,  as  soon  as  the  almormal  state  of  the  en- 
cephalic circulation  gives  place  to  a  normal,  or,  one  more  nearly  normal, 
the  brain  wakes  up  to  its  duties  again,  and  the  patient  sees,  hears,  speaks, 
and  acts  with  the  most  perfect  co-ordination  of  all  those  vital  farces 
that  are  dependent  on  the  brain  and  cord. 

If,  in  etherisation,  you  press  the  administration  of  the  drug  to  the  point 
of  quelling  the  vital-tie  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  patient  will  die, 
and  you  will  find  no  necroscopic  lesions  in  the  'encephalon.  So,  like- 
wise, in  the  speedy  dissolution  under  eclampsia  puerperalis,  the  autop- 
sia  discloses  no  lesion  of  any  part  of  the  brain.  Are  you  surprised  that 
the  woman  should  die  without  perceptible  physical  lesions  of  the  brain  T 
You  are  not  at  all  surprised  if  she  disclose  none  such  when  destroyed  by 
ether-inhalation.  May  not  the  brain  perish  under  the  influence  of  carbon 
as  well  as  under  the  ether,  and  yet,  dying,  leave  no  sign?  In  eclampsia, 
there  is  always  abolition,  for  the  moment,  of  the  power  of  the  hemi- 
spheres, always  of  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  and  always  (perhaps  !) 
of  the  cerebellum.  All  these  revive,  and  are  extinguished  again  and 
again,  as  the  paroxysms  are  repeated  or  suspended  by  turns.  When 
the  case  has  come  to  its  close,  and  the  patient  is  restored,  where  are 
the  lesions  ?  No  trace  of  them  remains.  But — and  here  is  the  ex* 
planation — ^if  the  medulla  oblongata  be  affected  equally  with  the  other 
members  of  the  encephalon,  the  patient  dies  outright ;  because  the 
sources  of  the  respiration  are  then  cut  off. 

There  are  many  circumstances,  the  concurrence  of  which  tends  to 
the  development  of  the  eclampsic  convulsions  of  pregnant,  puerperal, 
and  lying-in  women.  For  many  women,  the  whole  state  of  gestatitfu, 
from  conception  to  labor,  is  a  state  of  nervous  excitement  or  hypenes- 
thesia,  which  renders  the  subject  specially  obnoxious,  under  the  appli- 
cation of  exciting  causes,  to  convukive  or  irregular  non-conformable 
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hmeryation.  Whether  this  too  rosoeptible  nature  depends  upon  an 
altered  crans  of  the  nenrine,  or  whether  it  arifles  from  modifications  of 
the  blood  developed  daring  the  grayiditj,  remains  to  he  ascertained ; 
and  the  snbject  contains  questions  fall  of  interest  to  the  pathologist  and 
the  therapeatist. 

The  sensorial  system  does  certainly,  in  many  pregnancies,  sofTer  from 
the  introsion,  pressure,  and  displacement  that  coincide  with  the  immense 
augmentation  of  the  yolume  of  the  uterus,  which  thus  offers  a  perpetual 
provocation  to  what  is  termed  irritatibn. 

The  globe  of  the  womb,  when  it  has  attained  a  certain  volume,  presses 
by  its  weight  and  mass  (and  is  by  the  abdominal  muscles  pressed)  against 
the  ventral  aspect  of  the  spinal  column,  as  Deventer  proposed.  But  the 
great  vascular  trunks  that  lie  along  the  front  of  the  vertebrae  suffer 
compression  by  this  vast  womb ;  and  in  the  primipara  woman,  whose 
abdomen  resists  the  extension  of  its  walls,  the  uterus  is  pressed  strongly 
against  the  aorta  and  the  cava ;  more  strongly  than  in  those  who  have 
been  many  times  pregnant.  But  if,  in  labor,  the  patient  in  order  to 
assist  in  the  expulsive  efforts  of  the  womb,  should  becnr  doum  by  con- 
tracting her  obHquus,  rectus,  and  transversalis  abdominis  muscles, 
while  the  womb  is  at  the  same  time  hardened  by  the  contraction  or 
pain,  those  great  sanguiferous  trunks  must  be  so  much  compressed  as 
greatly  to  lessen  their  caliber,  and  so  diminish  the  flow  of  the  blood 
through  them. 

This  effect  is  demonstrated  in  the  swelled  or  infiltrated  limbs  that  we 
meet  with  in  the  last  stages  of  pregnancy,  the  csdema  gravidarum,  of 
which  I  shall  here  say  nothing  more,  having  given  a  full  explanation 
of  its  causes  in  my  letter  to  you.  No.  XXXYIIL,  to  which  I  refer 
you.  Now,  if  to  the  habitual  over-distensios'  of  the  encephalic  blood- 
vessels we  superadd  the  immense  determination  to  the  brain  caused  by 
the  straining  efforts  to  bear  down ;  by  the  hope ;  by  the  expectation ; 
by  the  disappointment ;  by  the  stings  and  agonies  of  the  labor  pains ; 
by  the  heated  and  quasi  febrile  condition  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
blood ;  by  its  augmented  momentum  and  velocity ;  what  wonder  is  it 
to  find  that  the  nerves  of  the  spinal  cord,  both  motors  and  sensorials ; 
that  the  par  vagum,  and  the  phrenic ;  in  short  that  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis,  overstrained,  overheated,  overstimulated,  overcharged  with  blood, 
should  yield  to  the  coincident  action  of  so  many  causes,  and  manifest 
its  distress  in  the  convulsive  innervation  of  the  muscular  system,  and 
in  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  perceptive  faculties  ?  and  farther, 
that  the  paroxysm  being  overpassed,  the  patient  should  speedily  feel 
as  if  nothing  had  happened?  Or  what  need  have  we  for  surprise 
if,  the  patient  having  perished  in  the  attack,  we  can  discover  in  some 
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oases  no  marks  of  pathological  action  in  the  brain,  whereas,  in  some 
other  samples  we  find  the  eridences  of  sanguine  extravasation  or  of 
serous  effusions  in  the  encephalon,  under  the  wild  impetuous  and  irre- 
sistible rapidity,  volume,  and  momentum  of  the  cerebral  circulation  ?  A 
reviewer  of  the  first  edition  of  these  letters  has  dissented  from  this  view 
of  the  pathogeny  of  eclampsia,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  my  ra- 
tionale of  the  processes  by  which  convulsion  is  induced  in  puerperal 
women,  which  he  prefers  to  account  for  on  the  theory  of  a  dyscrasy 
of  the  blood  connected  with  the  state  of  pregnancy.  I  am,  nevertheless, 
not  the  least  inclined  to  accept  his  explanations,  for  while  the  mechani- 
cal pressure  and  obstruction  I  have  pointed  out  continue  to  exist,  I  feel 
sure  that  we  have  reason  to  dread  the  influences  of  excessive  determi- 
nation to  the  brain. 

A  woman  in  puerperal  eonvulsion  is  one  in  whom  the  production 
of  the  neurosity  is  augmented  beyond  the  control  of  the  will,  both 
exceeding  the  normal  rate  of  production,  and  losing  the  healthful 
regular  distribution.  Such  a  state  endangers  the  brain  which  pro- 
duces it — it  endangers  the  lungs  that  are  also  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  it,  and  the  circulation  which  supplies  the  brain  with  its 
oxygen,  its  pabulum,  its  tension,  and  pressure.  The  great  nerve- 
centres,  connected  by  the  sympathetic  and  ruled  by  the  par  vagum^ 
are  overthrown  and  trodden  under  foot,  as  it  were,  in  the  melSe  ;  and 
life  becomes  extinct  from  exhaustion,  from  engorgement,  and  from 
shock  ;  for  all  these  causes  combine  to  extinguish  the  vital  flame ;  and 
our  necroscopic  inquiry  shows,  in  most  cases,  all  the  physical  structures 
unaltered  and  even  intact. 

The  inferences  I  deduce  from  these  representations  is,  that  our  pro- 
phylactic, as  well  as  our  therapeutical  ordinances,  should  be  based  upon 
an  intention  to  save  the  brain.  How  ?  By  hindering  or  curing  that 
augmented  momentum  and  determination  of  the  blood  to  the  brain^ 
which  is  the  most  essential  element  of  causation  in  our  disease.  How 
is  this  to  be  effected?  By  controlling  the  heart's  action  by  the  use  of 
venesection ;  by  obviating  excitement  by  laxatives  or  enemata,  laving 
the  hands  and  face  with  cool  water,  cool  drinks,  cheering  assurances, 
order  and  quiet  in  the  lying-in  chamber ;  by  abstainmg  from  too  frequent 
touching;  by  prompt  delivery  of  the  woman,  or  by  ceasing  from  prema- 
ture attempts  to  deliver. 

A  woman  in  labor,  or  one  near  her  time,  before  or  after  delivery, 
who  complains  of  headache  and  other  cerebral  phenomena  is  always  to 
be  esteemed  as  upon  the  paint  of  an  eelampaie  attack  ;  and  the  medical 
adviser  should  look  to  it  that  the  attack  be  not  formed.  For  many 
years  past,  I  have  never  heard  a  woman  complain  of  headadie  in  labor^ 
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or  soon  after  or  before  it,  withoat  at  once  making  this  reflection.  Oc- 
casionally, upon  hearing  such  complaints,  I  have  been  induced  by 
motives  which  at  the  time  I  deemed  paramount,  to  abstain  from  very 
direct  interference,  and  I  have  almost  invariably  had  cause  to  rue  such 
determination.  And  I  venture  here  to  predict  that,  if  you,  in  like 
manner  should,  without  regard,  pass  by  similar  complaints  made  by 
your  patients,  you  will  have  abundant  cause  for  regret.  It  may  be 
that,  upon  hearing  a  woman  in  labor  complain  of  headache,  I  may,  on 
a  very  few  occasions,  have  had  no  cause  subsequently  to  lament  that  I 
disregarded  it.  However,  the  impression  upon  my  mind  at  this  moment 
is,  that  whenever  I  have  so  disregarded  the  complaint  I  have  had  to  treat 
a  case  of  convulsions,  that  I  might  readily,  perhaps,  have  postponed, 
or  wholly  averted  by  giving  to  it  the  attention  it  really  demanded  at 
my  hands.  Within  a  year,  I  sat  at  the  bedside  of  a  lady  in  labor, 
which  was  making  a  perfectly  satisfactory  progress.  After  a  pain  that 
she  had,  she  said  to  me,  '^  Oh  I  how  my  head  aches,  doctor."  I  imme* 
diately  rose,  and  examined  her  pulse — ^for  in  her  preceding  confinement 
she  had  a  frightful  attack  of  eclampsia,  on  account  of  which  I  had  bled 
her  to  a  very  large  amount.  Her  health  had  never  been  very  good 
since,  whether  in  consequence  of  the  derangement  of  her  nervous  system 
that  expressed  itself  under  the  form  of  convulsion,  or  whether  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  abstractions  of  blood.  As  she  approached  the  term 
of  the  present  gestation,  she  had  repeatedly  complained  of  headaches ; 
flashings  of  light ;  tinnitus  aurium ;  sufiusions  of  the  face  and  fore- 
head ;  on  which  account  I  had  dieted  and  bled  her,  so  as  to  have  placed 
her,  as  I  supposed,  in  a  condition  favorable  enough,  as  regarded  the 
expected  conflict  of  labor. 

When  she  now  complained  of  this  headache,  I  inquired  as  to  its 
degree,  place,  &c.,  and  as  it  very  soon  went  ofi",  I  was  averse  to  order- 
ing the  further  loss  of  blood,  the  more  particularly  as  the  child  was 
quite  near  bemg  born.  I  did  not  bleed  her.  She  had  two  or  three 
consecutive  pains,  after  each  of  which  the  headache  returned,  but  it 
was  slighter.  I  resumed  my  seat,  in  order  to  take  care  of  her  at  the 
moment  of  the  delivery.  A  pain  came  on,  and  with  it  a  short,  quick, 
loud,  hissing  sound  from  her  Ups ;  her  head  rolled  strongly  in  extension 
to  the  left ;  her  hands,  arms,  lower  extremities,  and  indeed  all  the 
voluntary  muscles,  as  well  as  the  diaphragm,  were  in  the  most  intense 
convulsions.  I  am  as  sure  as  that  I  am  now  recording  these  events, 
that  she  would  not  have  had  the  convulsions,  had  I  bled  her  ad  deli- 
quium,  when  she  first  said :  ^^  Oh !  how  my  head  aches,  doctor !"  The 
convulsions  were  repeated,  so  that  she  lost  her  life,  to  my  great  and 
laating  regret. 
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Perhaps  some  of  yoa  may  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  q>imoa  that  in  the 
management  of  a  labor  in  which,  by  the  physician,  fear  is  entertained 
of  eclampsic  seizure,  there  is  danger  of  its  being  brought  on  and  not 
averted  by  the  nse  of  the  lancet,  agreeably  to  the  reasons  set  forth  by 
that  able  and  distinguished  physician,  Dr.  Henry  Holland^  in  bis 
Medical  Notes  and  Befleetiona.  Dr.  Holland,  at  p.  52  says :  '^  The 
use  of  the  lancet  is' easy,  and  giyes  a  show  of  activity  in  the  practitioner, 
at  moments  when  there  appears  peculiar  need  of  this  promptitude ; 
current  opinions  and  prejudices  are  wholly  on  the  side  of  bleeding ;  and 
the  complesdty  and  danger  of  the  cases  tend  to  obscure  the  results  of 
the  treatment  pursued.  The  physician  needs  all  his  firmness  to  decline 
a  practice  thus  called  for ;  when  the  event  is  so  doubtful,  and  where 
death  may  be  charged  upon  his  presumed  feebleness,  or  n^lect."  Dr. 
Holland,  while  making  these  remarks,  nevertheless  recognizes,  ^  in  the 
fullest  sense,  the  value  and  need  of  this  remedy  promptly  and  vigorously 
used,  in  various  cerebral  diseases,  or  in  prevention  of  such,  where  well- 
marked  symptoms  lead  to  their  anticipation.'' 

Should  you  admit  any  apprehension  as  to  the  liability  to  invite,  in- 
stead of  preventing  the  epileptiform  convulsion  of  labor,  by  venesectiony 
I  trust  you  would  take  into  consideration,  the  very  peculiar  condition  of 
the  parturient  patient,  who  is  rarely  found  able  to  disembarrafls  her- 
self  of  the  fruit  of  the  womb,  without  a  most  intense  application  of 
voluntary  tenesmic  force  in  addition  to  the  mere  normal  uterine  power ; 
and,  that  the  exercise  of  that  voluntary  force  is  invariably  attended 
with  the  signs  of  augmented  encephalic  determination.  The  sound  and 
philosophical  cautions  of  Dr.  Holland,  therefore,  cannot  apply  to  the 
instances  of  epileptiform  attacks  or  menaces  for  the  parturient  woman, 
however  earnestly  they  ought  to  be  inculcated  for  some,  nay,  many  of 
the  extrargestative  cases. 

M.  Flourens's  experiments  on  the  brain  have  thrown  so  dear  a  light 
on  the  symptoms  that  attend  the  encephalic  disorders,  that  the  path  of 
the  therapeutist  is  made  straight  for  his  successors.  To  show  you 
clearly  what  is  the  nature,  and^what  the  a]^opriate  treatment  of  oar 
disorder,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  present  you  an  abstract  of  his  reeults. 
But,  in  fiEMst,  I  have  already  done  that  for  you,  in  placing  within  your 
reach  M.  Flourens's  litde  tractate,  called  Phrenology  Examinedy  a  book 
which  you  could  not  read  (and  one  may  read  it  through  in  an  hour), 
without  finding  mueh  of  the  difficulty  both  of  comprehending  and  treat* 
ing  puerperal  convulaon  obviated,  or  indeed  nullified. 

M.  Flourens's  results,  then,  can  be  applied  to  the  diagneetication  of 
the  state  of  the  brain  and  its  several  parts ;  and  when  you  see  the  eo* 
ordinating  brain  (the  cerebellum),  exerting  its  force  abnormally,  whQe 
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the  reasoaing  iNrain  (the  hemispheres)  k  either  in  a  natural  state,  or 
stupefied  with  oomar^and  so  of  the  other  parts  of  the  brain — ^you  will 
readily  decide  as  to  whether  the  signs  demand,  or  forbid,  the  use  of  the 
lancet. 

If  I  were  treating  a  wonum  in  labor,  seised  with  the  true  puerperal 
convulsion,  I  should  eertainlif  bleed  her—provided  the  convulsion  did 
not  cease  before  I  could  effect  mj  purpo6e--*and  should  I,  in  any  such 
case,  open  the  vein,  I  should  surely  allow  the  stream  to  flow  as  long  as 
any  convulsive  innervations  were  left  unqnelled«  Provided  the  convul- 
sion should  return  again,  I  should  bleed  her  a  second  time,  and  allow 
the  blood  to  flow  until  the  spasmodic  and  convulsive  phenomena 
should  have  again  disappeared.  I  do  not  say  I  should  do  so  a  third 
time,  and  a  fourth,  though  I  have  done  so  heretofore.  I  should  act 
thus,  because  I  cannot  conceive  of  $ueh  a  convulsion  in  a  person  who 
has  been  sufficiently  exhausted  by  venesection — since  in  such  a  person, 
the  brain  would  be  left  incapable  of  issuing  a  sufficient  amount  of  nerve- 
force  to  give  rise  to  the  eclsmpsic  phenomena. 

In  November  1849,  a  lady  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  sue  months 
gone  with  child,  and  who  had  been  convulsed  in  a  pregnancy  at  seven 
months,  about  thirteen  months  before,  went  out  to  walk  in  the  forenoon. 
At  one  o'dock,  she  stepped  into  a  shop  to  make  a  purchase.  She  com- 
plained of  the  heat  of  the  apartment,  and  took  a  seat;  in  a  few  mo* 
Bents  she  was  seized  with  eclampsia.  Being  placed  on  a  sofa,  she  had 
four  other  convulsions,  and  did  not  recovw  the  least  sensibility  in  the 
intervals.  I  saw  her  more  than  two  hours  after  the  first  seizure — she 
was  then  pulseless,  cold,  breathing  very  feebly  and  like  one  dying — ^the 
fingers  of  a  dark  purple  hue,  and  the  face  deadly  pale.  She  had  been 
cupped  on  the  head,  and  had  sinapisms  freely  applied.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  pulse  began  to  beat  agun,  and  the  respiration  to  re-establish 
itself.  As  the  pulse  got  up,  I  perceived  that  the  circulation  might  soon 
become  so  impetuous  as  again  to  bring  on  the  eclampsia,  and  was  about 
to  say  BO  and  to  propose  to  bleed  her  from  the  arm,  when  she  went  into 
a  violent  fit,  which  was  the  sixth  of  the  series. 

This  attack  terminated  after  some  minutes;  but  not  until  the  medulla 
oblongata  had  nearly  ceased  to  exert  its  power  over  the  respiration. 
Indeed,  I  felt  convinced  that  she  would  not  breathe  half  a  dozen  times 
more,  so  near  was  she  apparently  to  the  moment  of  her  dissolution.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  the  pulse,  however,  beginning  again  to  creep  in  the 
wrist — the  breathing  to  improve  in  force,  and  in  some  six  or  ten  minutes 
after  I  had  deemed  her  to  be  drawing  her  last  breath,  to  begin  to  breathe 
actively.  I  now  proposed  to  take  blood,  which  was  agreed  to  by  my 
medicflJ  friends,  and  the  loss  of  some  eight  or  nine  ounces,  pleno  rivOf 
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qnelled  the  daogeroos  arterial  reaction.  She  had  no  more  conYulsions* 
At  10  P,  M.  she  spoke  for  the  first  time,  having  a  confused  perception 
of  the  presence  of  her  friends.  Many  days  afterwards  she  was  delivered 
of  a  premature  child,  which  was  dead. 

I  have  mentioned  this  case,  in  order  that  you  should  not  be  discou- 
raged eveni  in  very  advanced  stages  of  this  dreadful  disorder,  from 
making  use  of  the  lancet  wherever  you  can  discover  the  indications  for 
controlling  the  excessive  momentum  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries. 

After  bleeding  the  patient,  I  should  deem  it,  in  almost  every  instance, 
proper  to  procure  a  copious  alvine  dejection,  by  means  of  an  enema — 
one,  or  more.  The  article  most  suitable,  because  it  is  the  most  conve* 
nient,  is  common  salt  dissolved  in  warm  water:  two  large  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  salt,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  should  be  thrown  into  the  rec- 
tum. This  is  so  very  powerful  an  excitant  of  the  bowel  that  it  may  be 
expected  to  operate  within  a  few  minutes,  but  it  should  soon  be  repeated 
if  the  first  dose  fails. 

Upon  the  operation  of  the  enema,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  as  to 
any  further  necessity  in  the  way  of  procuring  alvine  dejections ;  and 
whenever  it  is  ascertained  that  enough  has  been  effected,  advantage 
ought  to  be  taken  of  the  counter-irritant  and  revulsive  power  of  the 
sinapism — accordingly,  two  large  sinapisms,  one  to  each  leg,  ought  to 
be  applied,  and  left  in  ntH  for  some  thirty  minutes — ^not  longer. 

The  next  step  should  be  to  administer  the  opium.  Everybody  now 
gives  opium  in  puerperal  convulsions,  as  soon  as  the  depletion  has 
been  carried  sufficiently  far  and  the  bowels  have  been  relieved  by  the 
enema. 

A  good  dose  ought  to  be  given,  say  forty  drops  of  laudanum  or 
twenty  of  the  black  drop ;  or  two  grains  of  powdered  opium ;  or  fifty 
drops  of  laudanum  as  an  injection — fifty  drops  of  laudanum  mixed  in  a 
fluidounce  of  clear-starch  is  the  proper  mixture. 

If  the  coma,  with  stertor,  continues,  the  question  will  arise  as  to  cups 
9r  leeches  to  the  temples:  let  that  question  be  settled  by  careful  inquiry 
as  to  the  state  of  the  circulation  in  the  brain.  Such  applications  are 
often  useful. 

The  head  should  be  kept  cool.  This  cannot  be  properly  done  if  the 
patient  have  a  great  quantity  of  hair.  The  hair,  then,  ought  to  be 
sacrificed.  It  should  always  be  removed  in  eclampsia ;  and  an  objec- 
tion will  never  be  made  when  the  physician  speaks  with  the  proper  tone 
and  authority.  To  cut  off  the  hair,  and  cover  the  head  with  an  ice- 
bladder,  or  with  cloths  strongly  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  is  indis- 
pensable.   The  cloths  should  be  frequently  changed. 

The  doses  of  opium  ought  to  be  repeated  from  time  to  timei  as  long 
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as  the  mind  of  the  patient,  and  her  mnscnlar  actions,  continue  to  exhibit 
the  direct  influence  of  the  paroxysm.  But,  when  the  reason  returns, 
and  the  intelligence  is  re-established — and  when  the  convulsiye  inner- 
Tations  of  the  muscles  are  at  an  end,  there  may  be  no  further  occasion 
to  repeat  the  doses  of  opium-— or  at  least,  no  reason  for  continuing 
them  at  the  same  rate. 

I  am  not  writing  a  book  on  Obstetric^,  and  I  shall  therefore  not 
speak  of  the  delivery,  except  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  woman  ought  to 
be  deliyered  as  soon  as  possible ;  because,  the  child  being  taken  away, 
one  great  cause  of,  and  proYOcation  to  the  eclampsia,  will  be  removed 
along  with  it.  By  the  words  ^^soon  as  possible,"  I  mean  as  soon  as  it 
can  possibly  be  done  with  propriety.  Of  that  propriety  the  accoucheur 
must  be  the  judge — ^yet  no  one  can  be  held  excusable  who  absolutely 
forces  the  os  and  cervix  uteri.  This  is  a  doctrine  on  which  Dr.  Dewees 
used  to  dwell  with  great  emphasis.  The  os  uteri  is  neveic  to  be  forced. 
But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  forcing  it  and  persuading  it  to 
yield.  It  may  be  prevailed  against  by  means  of  the  relaxing  influence 
of  belladonna  ointment  applied  to  its  surface,  aided  by  gentle  dilatation 
with  the  hand.  But  I  am  lapsing  into  a  discussion  in  Obstetricy,  and 
shall  therefore  cut  it  short  by  bidding  you  farewell. 

C.  D.  M. 


LETTER    XLV. 
THE   BREAST.    MAHMART  ABSCESS. 

Oentlemen:  I  found  her  lying  in  bed,  and  looking  dull  and  dis- 
pirited when  I  entered  the  apartment;  whereas,  I  had  parted  from  her 
two  days  before  in  excellent  spirits,  proposing  to  get  up  on  the  morrow; 
for  by  that  time,  her  ninth  day,  the  dte$  nandinm  would  be  complete. 
The  child  was  in  health ;  she  had  had  an  excellent  labor ;  the  flow  of 
milk  was  abundant ;  and  not  the  slightest  untoward  event  had  occurred 
up  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  day. 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  have  been  obliged  to  send  for  me,  my  dear 

Mrs. .    I  left  you  so  well  the  day  before  yesterday,  that,  being 

much  occupied,  I  thought  I  might  lay  aside  my  daily  habit  of  coming  to 
make  you  a  salaam  in  the  morning;  you  know  that  I  have  had  nothing 
eke  to  do  here  since  the  birth  of  the  infant.  You  were  cheerful  and 
happy  when  I  saw  you  last;  but  now  you  look  downcast  and  apparently 
sick.    What  can  be  the  matter  with  you  ?" 
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<<  I  have  been  qaite  side,  doctor,  sinee  yeeterdsy  afternoon.*' 
'<  What !  quite  sick,  and  I  not  notified  of  it  ?  IMd  70a  not  saj,  did 
not  this  nurse  say,  did  not  Mr.  B"  ■■  ■■  say  that  if^  at  any  time  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  month,  you  skoidd  be  seised  with  any  symptom 
irhatever,  great  or  small,  I  should  immediately  receive  a  note,  inform- 
ing me  of  it?  Here  now,  you'ye  been  sick  almost  twenty  horn 
before  I  am  made  aware  of  it.  Was  this  just  to  me?  Was  it  just  to 
yourself  and  your  friends  7  Howeyer,  I  suppose  it  will  always  be  so 
with  everybody,  since  I  have  found  it  so  wi^  everybody  for  forty-five 
years!" 

"  But  the  Doctor  will  please  to  observe  that  we  did  not  like  to  tronblo 
him.  It  was  thought  that  the  indisposition  might  readily  pass  away ; 
and,  indeed,  I  do  feel  a  Uttle  better  now  than  I  have  done  in  the  night, 
or  the  early  part  of  the  morning." 

^'  But  what  has  been  the  matter  with  you  ?  What  have  yoa  com* 
plained  of  since  yesterday  afternoon  ?" 

^^  I  was  taken  with  a  chiU,  sir,  at  two  o'elook,  and  I  could  not  get 
warm  for  near  two  hours.  This  was  accompanied  and  followed  with 
pain  in  the  head,  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  in  the  limbs,  that  I  could 
hardly  endure,  after  which  I  became  so  warm  that  I  was  obliged  to 
throw  off  some  of  the  coverings." 

<^  Have  you  any  pain  in  the  stomach  or  bowels  7" 

^^  No  sir,  not  the  least." 

^^  Can  you  draw  up  and  extend  the  lower  extremities  without  pain? 
Try  it;  does  it  hurt  you 7" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Cough — I  wish  to  know  whether,  if  you  cough,  it  will  give  you  any 
pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels.  There !  that  will  do.  Does  that 
hurt  you  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  it  does  not." 

"Make  a  great  aspiration  of  air  for  me.  Breathe  hard*  Any 
pain?" 

"Not  the  least,  sir." 

"Which  of  the  breasts  hurts  you?— ^the  right  or  the  left  one?" 

"  My  breast  doesn't  hurt  me,  doctor." 

"Yes,  it  does." 

"No,  doctor!" 

"But,  I  amsure  that  it  does;  and  that  the  cause  of  your  diiU,  and  of 
the  heat  that  you  have  had  all  night,  and  that  you  still  have-— for  your 
pulse  is  quick — is  seated  in  one  or  more  of  the  branoheB  of  the  milk 
tubes.    Will  you  let  me  touch  the  breast  7" 

"Ye8,su»." 
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*^  There»  now,  it  hurts  7011  at  this  point,  does  it  not  7" 

*^  Ouch !  Oh,  yes,  sir,  yery  moch  indeed !  Why,  I  did  not  know  that 
I  had  anything  the  matter  with  the  breast !" 

<'  Bat  I  did,  yon  see." 

'^  Yes,  I  see  that  yon  did.  It  is  yery  strange  that  yon  should  know 
that  I  had  a  pain,  when  I  myself  didn't  know  that  I  had  it !" 

^  No,  it  is  not  at  all  strange ;  it  is  rery  easy  to  know  that;  beeaase 
it  is  very  easy  to  perceive  in  the  rate  of  yonr  pnlse,  yonr  breathing, 
yonr  heart;  in  the  tint  of  yonr  complexion;  in  your  physiognomical 
expression ;  in  yonr  gesture  and  attitude ;  in  the  absoice  of  pain  in  the 
abdomen ;  in  the  state  of  your  intelleet,  eiinced  by  your  answers  to 
my  questions,  that  nothing  else  could  be  the  matter  with  you.  In  fitct, 
as  soon  as  you  said,  ^  I  had  a  chill  yesterday  afternoon,'  I  knew  that 
you  had  an  attack  of  what  the  ladies  and  nurses  call  the  ueed.  You 
haye  got  a  milk-feyer,  my  dear." 

This  eonyersation  happened  yesterday  morning,  Noy.  20th,  1847. 
To-day  the  patient  is  very  well  again,  for  the  weed  has  disappeared ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  milk  which  had  accumulated  in  excessiye  quantities 
in  the  lactiferous  ducts  of  the  mammaiy  gland,  or  rather  in  certain  of 
them,  has  been  carefully  drawn  out ;  and  the  tensbn,  pressure,  irrita- 
ti(tt,  intension,  affluxion,  heat,  sensibility,  redness,  and  swelling,  all 
disappeared  upon  its  eyacuation. 

I  haye  been  practicing  my  art  now  for  a  great  many  years,  and  I 
must  haye  seen  some  hundreds  of  persons  lying  sick  as  this  lady  was ; 
some  of  them  with  intense  feyer,  oraddng  headache,  intolerable  pain  of 
the  nucha,  back,  and  limbs ;  not  unfrequently  with  nausea  and  yomiting ; 
and  all  this  mixed  up  with  distressing  flying  rigors — to  whom  I  haye 
said  at  once,  ^^  You  haye  got  a  lump  in  your  breast ;"  to  which  it  has 
often  been  replied :  *<  No,  I  haye  not." 

"  Yes,  you  haye." 

*^  No,  indeed  I  haye  not" 

'^  Indeed  ypu  haye."  Whereupon  the  nurse  rcrjoins:  ^^  Oh  no !  there 
is  not  any  at  all,  for  I  examined  the  breast  yery  carefully  but  just 
now." 

«« Let  me  examme  it    There  now,  does  that  hurt  you  t" 

''No,notatalL" 

<'  Does  not  thai  7" 

<«  Oh  I  dreadfully,  dreadfhlly  indeed !" 

^*  I  told  you  so.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  How  should  it  be  that 
I  should  not  understand  my  busmess  t  I  could  tell  you  had  the  weed 
in  your  breast,  if  you  were  in  the  moon,  and  I  were  looking  at  yon  with 
a  spy-glass." 
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If  yon  are  going  to  praotioe  midwifery,  my  yoang  friendfl,  yoa  will 
haye  to  sabmit  to  the  aid  of  what  are  called  nurses ;  and  suppoee  yoo 
should  meet,  during  your  career,  with  a  thousand  different  ones,  yo« 
will  not  find  more  than  two  or  three  of  them  that  erer  saw  a  gathered 
breast.  A  man  would  as  soon  acknowledge  that  he  had  stolen  a  sheep 
as  a  nurse  confess,  in  general,  that  such  an  accident  had  ever  befaUai 
one  of  her  patients.  I  saw  a  little  darling  of  a  woman  here,  about  two 
months  ago,  more  patient  than  St.  Anthony — who  had  been  about  two 
weeks  confined.  I  had  not  seen  her  for  four  or  five  days.  Upon  re- 
ceiving a  summons,  I  repaired  to  her  house,  and  found  her  complaining 
of  pain  on  giving  suck  to  her  child ; — pain  in  the  nipple,  extending 
back  over  the  breast,  towards  its  upper  and  exterior  circumference.  I 
took  the  breast  between  my  thumb  and  four  fingers,  so  as  to  compress 
the  gland  in  the  direction  of  its  latitude  or  breadth,  and  found  that 
gentle  pressure  gave  her  very  severe  pain.  Upon  touching  it  perpen- 
dicularly,  I  discovered  a  mass  of  solidified  texture,  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  width,  by  three  and  a  half  in  length ;  and,  when  I  learned 
that  she  had  had  uneasiness  in  the  breast  for  four  or  five  days,  I  said 
to  the  nurse :  ^^  Did  I  not  charge  you  to  inform  me  if  anything  should 
be  the  matter  with  my  patient  T  telling  you  to  watch  her  in  my  absence, 
in  order  that  I  might  have  the  earliest  intimation  of  any  accident  or  dis- 
order that  might  affect  her  ?  Your  disobedience  has  brought  her  in 
danger  of  a  mammary  abscess,  which  may  make  her  ill  for  three,  or 
even  for  six  weeks,  during  which  she  will  experience  much  pain  and 
constitutional  irritation.  You  have  done  very  wrong ;  you  have  fiuled 
entirely  in  your  duty  to  this  person,  who  employed  you  to  take  care  of 
her ; — ^you  have  not  taken  care  of  her.  I  am  afraid  that  she*Il  have 
a  gathered  breast,  notwithstanding  everything  I  can  now  do  to  pre- 
vent it." 

*^  Not  she,  doctor  I"  replied  the  nurse,  "  not  she,  indeed !  I  have 
nursed  for  twenty  years,  and  I  have  never  had  a  gathered  breast  yet, 
in  anybody  that  J  took  care  of.'* 

"  Very  well,  Mrs.  Nurse ;  you  are  about  to  extend  the  area  of  your 
experience,  in  this  very  case ;  for  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  yon  will 
have  two ;  and  I  wash  my  hands  of  them ;  for  the  blame  is  yours,  and 
nobody  else's.  The  right  breast  is  gone  so  far  that  I  have  no  hope  of 
curing  it,  short  of  a  suppuration.  The  left  one  is  inflamed,  and  the 
fever  that  your  patient  is  going  to  have  will  cause  it  also  to  suppurate, 
or  I  am  very  much  mistaken." 

This  poor  lady  had  two  of  the  most  detestable  mammary  abscesses  . 
that  I  have  seen  for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Now,  I  have  related  this  story  to  you  for  this  purpose,  namely,  as  an 
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introduction  to  the  precept,  watch  your  patient  yourself;  for  you 
cannot  get  anybody,  for  love  or  for  money,  to  do  yonr  work  as  it  ought 
to  be  done.  Too  may  lay  down  the  most  definite,  cleiur,  precise  direc- 
tions as  to  the  management  of  the  breast,  and  yon  will  be  sure  to  be 
disobeyed.  If  the  breast  will  take  care  of  itself,  and  not  get  into  dis- 
order, it  is  well ;  but,  it  is  very  apt  indeed  not  to  take  care  of  itself, 
and  to  subject  you  to  the  mortification  of  an  attendance  upon  a  mam- 
mary abscess — always  the  source  of  displeasure,  disappointment,  and 
irritation  in  the  family;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  blame  to  the  physi- 
cian. It  touches  the  nurse  in  a  point  of  honor  to  suppose  that  her  pa- 
tient could  haye  a  gathered  breast,  because  she  considers  that  her  o£5cial 
function  consists  in  taking  care  of  the  breast !  and  you  might  as  well 
tell  a  physician  that  he  does  not  understand  the  Harveian  circulation, 
as  to  express  any  doubt  as  to  the  competency  of  the  monthly  nurse  to 
the  entire  charge  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  lactation.  I 
should  in  vain  endeavor— deyoting  many  pages  of  this  letter  to  the 
purpose — to  express  the  thousandth  part  of  the  vexations  and  mortifica- 
tions that  I  have  experienced  for  more  than  thirty  years,  from  the  igno- 
rance, carelessness,  and  presumption  of  those  in  whom  I  have  been 
obliged  to  put  my  trust.  There  are  happily  some  nurses  one  can  trust; 
but  their  name  is  not  legion. 

But,  I  began  this  letter,  designing  to  speak  of  the  management  of 
the  female  breast ;  let  us  proceed,  therefore,  to  inquire  what  the  breast 
is,  its  condition  in  gestation,  and  in  the  lying-in  state ;  and  what  are 
the  cares  that  it  demands  at  the  hands  of  the  medical  attendant;  and 
the  first  thing  you  have  to  do  in  the  matter,  if  you  will  be  an  accoucheur, 
is  to  purchase  or  borrow  a  copy  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  Treatise  on  the 
Female  Breast^  which,  though  it  costs  about  twenty  dollars,  is  worth  a 
thousand  to  a  man  who  is  to  be  engaged  in  this  line  of  practice.  That 
book  will  show  you  that  beneath  the  skin  on  the  front  of  the  chest  there 
lies— one  on  each  side — a  fascia,  which  sends  up  fibrous  and  cellular  digit- 
ations  to  attach  it  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  derm.  Between  these  fre- 
quent digitations  exist  many  adipose  cells,  that  often  are  found  to  contain 
great  quantities  of  fat,  so  that,  between  the  external  surface  of  the  fascia 
and  the  internal  surface  of  the  derm,  is  a  chosen  seat  for  the  deposit  of 
the  adeps  that  gives  to  the  breast  its  beautiful  hemispherical  form,  its 
smoothness  and  softness.  Within  this  fascia,  of  which  I  just  now 
spoke,  are  to  be  found  fifteen,  and  in  some  instances  as  many  as  twenty- 
one  efferent  ducts  of  the  granules  of  the  milk  gland,  or  mammary 
gland.  Each  of  these  ducts,  called  milk-vessels,  passes  out  of  the 
gland  through  the  skin  at  the  extremity  of  the  nipple.  The  nipple  is, 
iniacty  a  fasciculus  of  milk  tubes,  or  galactophorous  tubes,  which  are 
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gathered  up  into  a  bundle,  and  protected  amidst  a  number  of  blood- 
▼easels,  some  cellular  tela,  nerve  fibrils  and  absorbents,  within  a  yery 
delicate  derm,  and  a  cuticle  that  should  rather  be  called  an  epithelium* 
There  is  also  a  good  supply  of  apparatus  of  sebaceous  secretion,  by 
means  of  which  the  delicate  surface  of  the  nipple  is  kept  in  a  soft  and 
unctuous  state. 

Each  one  of  the  milk  tubes  contained  within  the  fascia  of  the  gland 
runs  right  and  left,  or  obliquely  or  perpendicularly  upwards,  or  downwards 
as  it  divides  into  numerous  branches,  becoming  finer  as  they  go  inwards 
from  the  nipple,  and  successively  dividing,  until  eadi  of  the  minute  tuBoli 
terminates  in  a  spherical  hollow  granule,  big  as  a  white  mustard  seed, 
from  the  inner  surface  of  which  the  milk  is  secreted ;  for  that  is  the 
secreting  surface  of  the  milk.  Fifty,  one  hundred,  or  any  given  num- 
ber of  these  granules  are  appropriated  to  the  supply  of  a  quantity  of 
milk  sufficient  to  fill  up  and  distend  its  own  galactophorous  tube,  whose 
issue  is  found  upon  the  extremity  of  the  nipple. 

If  you  had  a  syringe  filled  with  delicate  sise  colored  with  vermilion ; 
and  if  you  should  introduce  the  point  of  the  syringe  into  one  of  the  milk 
pores  upon  the  end  of  the  nipple,  you  might  inject  the  milk  tube,  and 
distend  it  so  much  as  to  make  it  swell  out  to  the  sise  of  a  large  swan 
quill,  or,  in  some  instances,  to  the  size  of  your  little  finger.  If  the 
material  of  the  injection  should  run  inwards  into  every  brandi  of  the 
gaUtctophorous  tube,  so  as  to  fill  each  granule  at  the  extremity  of  its 
branch,  you  would  make  a  beautiful  injection  of  that  part  of  the  lactife- 
rous apparatus.  If  you  should  afterwards  fill  the  syringe  with  other 
colors,  green,  black,  blue,  yellow,  orange,  violet,  indigo,  or  any  of  them, 
you  might  inject,  in  succession,  each  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty-one  pomles 
at  the  end  of  the  nipple,  with  a  difierent  colored  mixture,  and  thus  fill 
up  the  breast  completely  with  various  colored  injections;  each  of  which 
would  run  off  to  the  branches  of  iti  own  particular  galactophorous  tube, 
and  nowhere  eke ;  so  that  you  might  say,  as  in  boxing  the  compass, 
this  one  runs  north,  this  one  north  by  east,  northeast,  southwest, 
south  and  by  east,  northwest,  west,  and  so  on,  until  you  have  indicated 
the  direction  of  each  tube  separate  and  distinct.  Such  is  the  anatomy 
of  the  breast.  It  is  explained  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  his  delightfol 
work  on  that  subject. 

Now,  these  galactophorous  tubes  are  supplied  with  the  force  for 
secreting  an  immense  quantity  of  milk,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  water, 
albumen  in  solution,  casein,  and  oil  which  you  call  cream.  I  have  seen 
a  woman,  using  a  common  breast  tube,  draw  out  two  large  tnmblerfuls 
from  one  breast,  at  one  sitting;  not  that  she  had  two  large  tnmblerfuls 
in  the  breast  when  she  began  to  draw  it,  but  that  she  b^gan  to  form, 
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and  continiied  to  pour  out  this  peonliar  compoond  which  we  call  milk, 
until  the  power  of  the  gland  to  produce  it  being  exhausted,  it  at  length 
gave  up  the  last  drops ;  demanding  rest  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour, 
until  reoovering  its  secretory  power,  it  was  ready  to  give  up  as  much 
more.  A  good  cow  has  an  ndder,  which,  if  yon  could  cut  it  off,  you 
could  readily  put  it  into  a  very  small  pail^  yet  this  same  cow  is  capable 
of  giving  sixteen  quarts  at  a  drawing,  which  may  serve  to  show  you  the 
rapidity  with  which  these  extraordinary  organs  are  capable  of  pouring 
out  the  material  that  serves  for  the  nutrition  of  her  young. 

It  must  be  clear  to  your  minds  that  such  a  great  functional  force 
cannot  exist  independently  of  a  vast  supply  both  of  blood  and  of  nerve. 
Accordingly,  numerous  arteries  come  from  within  the  axilla,  and  from 
the  internal  mammary  artery;  and  a  great  variety  of  nerve  fibrils,  some 
of  which  are  connected  with  the  sympathetic,  pass  fit>m  within  the  chest, 
while  others  connected  with  the  axillary  branches,  ally  it  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  of  innervation,  serving  to  connect  the  mammary  gland 
with  the  whole  nervous  constitution  of  the  woman,  and  render  it  in  the 
highest  degree  liable  to  those  development-movements  that  result  in 
sangnine  engorgement  and  inflammation. 

At  the  period  of  puberty,  among  the  first  signs  of  the  change  about 
to  be  effected  in  the  constitution  of  the  young  girl,  those  that  take 
place  in  the  breast  are  observable:  the  granules  of  the  gland,  and  its 
efferent  ducts  the  galactophorous  tubes,  acquire  a  more  positive  devel- 
opment ;  and  the  hemisphere  of  the  mamma  begins  to  rise  from  the  general 
surface  of  the  bosom.  But  it  becomes  protuberant,  rather  from  an  in- 
creased amount  of  the  deposit  of  adipose  matter  among  the  cellulo- 
fibrous  digitations  of  the  gland,  than  from  actual  development  of  the 
substance  of  die  glandular  matter  itself,  although  that  does,  as  I  have 
said,  increase  a  little.  The  nipple,  at  this  period,  is  very  small  and 
is  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  aureole,  which  is  a  reddish  or  rosaceous 
area,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  nipple  a  certain  distance  on  the 
organ,  in  general  not  more  than  half  an  inch  from  the  nipple,  in  every 
direction.  Observe,  that  it  is  of  a  rosaceous  hue,  deeper  or  paler,  ac- 
cording to  a  sanguine,  or  lymphatic,  or  nervous  temperament  of  the 
subject.  As  the  young  girl  becomes  more  and  more  perfectly  developed, 
the  breast  becomes  more  and  more  augmented  in  sise ;  so  that  you  should 
expect  a  person  of  eighteen  or  twenty  to  have  a  larger  one  than  a  girl 
who  has  just  changed. 

The  breast  is,  in  general,  possessed  only  of  such  sensibility  as  sp- 
pertains  to  the  tactile  power  of  the  skin  everywhere ;  but,  upon  par- 
ticular occasions,  it  is  different.  For  example,  many  young  persons  at 
the  approach  of,  or  during  the  mensual  period,  find  the  breasts  a  little 
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larger  and  fuller,  and  more  sensitiye,  and  affected  with  aharp  paina  and 
aching,  disappear  when  the  catamenia  begin  to  flow  freely,  and  reappeir 
at  the  next  mensoal  epoch. 

When  a  woman  becomes  pregnant,  the  breast  yerj  speedily  begins 
to  grow  larger ;  the  fat  deposited  upon  it  is  sensibly  increased  in  quan- 
tity, and  if  the  gland  be  taken  between  the  thumb  and  four  fingers, 
it  is  found  that  the  fascia  which  incloses  the  material  of  the  gland  is 
fuller,  rather  tense,  and  has  a  more  granular  feel  than  usual :  in  many, 
it  feels  as  if  it  were  full  of  strings  or  ridges,  giving  in  some  instances  a 
sensation  as  if  one  were  touching  hard  earth-worms  beneath  the  skin.  At 
the  time  this  process  of  augmentation  within  begins,  the  aureole  increases 
its  area,  and  what  is  yery  singular  and  worthy  of  your  observation,  tke 
corpus  mucosum  of  the  skin  beneath  the  aureole  acquires  the  power 
of  excreting  pigmentum  nigrum ;  just  as  if  the  corpus  mucosum  had 
now  become  endowed  with  a  pigmentary  membrane  like  that  that  lies 
beneath  the  skin  of  a  Negro,  a  Malay,  of  an  American  Indian,  but 
which  does  not  exist  beneath  the  skin  in  the  Caucasian  races.  In  some 
women,  the  breast  grows  fat  at  such  a  rate  that  the  skin  is  pushed  off 
further  and  further  from  the  fascia  which  incloses  the  gland ;  and  the 
milk  tubes  within,  whose  termini  are  upon  the  nipple,  fail  to  stretch 
or  elongate  themselves  pari  pas$il  with  the  rise  of  the  skin.  The 
nippple  in  this  case  seems  to  be  drawn  inwards,  so  that,  instead  of  its 
being  a  prominent  mammilla  upon  the  breast,  there  appears  a  depression 
like  that  which  the  carpenters  call  a  countersink.  This  countersink  of 
the  nipple  is  produced  in  the  same  way  as  the  pit  is  produced  in  the 
navel  of  the  young  growing  child ;  for  as  the  navel  is  held  in,  accord- 
ing to  Billard's  description,  by  the  remains  of  the  two  umbilical  arteries 
and  the  umbilical  vein,  so  the  countersunk  nipple  of  the  female  breast 
is  detained  within  by  the  unyielding  galactophorous  tubes,  which  refuse 
to  be  elongated  while  the  rest  of  the  tissue  is  bemg  stretched.  I  sap- 
pose,  gentlemen,  that  if  our  American  ladies  were  in  the  habit  of  aop- 
porting  their  bosoms  with  the  pretty  Greek  strophium,  or  the  Roman 
fasciola,  which  women  were  accustomed  to  wear  in  the  olden  time,  there 
would  be  less  occasion  to  deplore  the  frequency  of  this  troublesome 
retraction  of  the  nipple.  If  the  breast  were  left  free  to  grow  in  all 
its  parts,  it  is  likely  that  the  nipple  would  be  produced,  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  tissues,  but  the  wearing  of  corsets  and  busks  must  neces- 
sarily interfere  with  the  development  of  the  organ,  and  lend  a  mate- 
rial aid  to  the  nipple  in  its  refusal  to  come  forward  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  structures. 

A  young  married  woman,  who  should  become  pregnant,  and  who 
should  find  that  her  nipple  is  becommg  countersunk  in  this  way,  ought 
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to  apply  to  tbe  point  of  the  breast  a  concave  disk  of  very  thin  ham- 
mered silver,  three  inches  in  diameter,  with  an  opening  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  the  nipple  to  pass  freely  through  it,  and  having  a  cylinder, 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  In  length,  soldered  npon  the  edge  of  the  opening. 
The  concave  of  the  disk  would  adapt  itself  to  the  form  of  the  areola  of 
the  breast,  and  the  nipple  projecting  through  the  opening,  and  protected 
by  the  cylinder,  would  have  a  constant  tendency  to  come  forward,  and 
draw  with  it  its  whole  fasciculus  of  galactophorous  tubes ;  so  that,  at  the 
termination  of  the  gestation,  the  nipple  might  be  found  in  a  fit  condi- 
tion to  be  seised  by  the  lips  of  the  child,  instead  of  both  vexing  it 
and  tormenting  its  parent  with  vain  attempts  to  get  it  into  the  mouth. 
I  have  seen  several  women  who  could  not  nurse  at  all  on  account  of 
this  shortness  of  the  nipple.  All  such  are  liable  to  irritation,  and  even 
to  suppuration,  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  expressing  the 
milk,  formed  in  abundance  by  the  granules  of  the  gland ;  and  from 
abrasions  and  cracks  of  the  nipple,  produced  by  repeated  and  pro- 
tracted attempts  made  with  breast-tubes  and  pumps  and  various  appa« 
ratus  for  what  is  called  drawing  the  breast  After  the,  above  expla- 
nation, should  you  be  consulted  beforehand  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
a£fection,  I  should  think  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  giving  directions 
conformable  to  the  wants  of  the  patient. 

Ladies  will  sometimes  ask  you  whether  it  is  advisable  to  have  the 
nipple  drawn  by  a  young  puppy,  or  by  the  mouth  of  a  friend  or  servant. 
Let  your  answer  be^  that  Grod  is  all  wise ;  that  he  could  not  make  a 
mistake ;  and  that  if  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  nipple  drawn  before 
the  chOd  was  bom,  he  would  have  had  the  child  bom  before  its  birth. 
All  the  laws  of  life  are  generic  laws ;  they  cannot  err ;  and  it  is  per- 
fectly ridiculous  for  a  mere  human  reason  to  dare  to  be  superior  to  the 
will  of  Gody  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  simple  words,  ^^  the  laws  of  nature." 
Tell  her  to  let  it  alone ;  it  is  just  as  reasonable  to  draw  the  nipple 
beforehand  as  it  is  to  give  ether  to  put  a  stop  to  the  natural  pains  of 
labor.  Let  her  know,  that  after  her  child  shall  be  bora,  she  will,  after 
the  third  day,  or  earlier,  put  it  to  the  breast ;  and  that  the  moment 
the  child  begins  to  irritate  it  with  the  tongue  and  lips,  she  will  begin 
to  feel  an  after-piun — that  is  a  contraction  of  the  womb-^for  there  is 
surely  a  connection  between  the  breast  and  the  uterus  which  affects 
them  both  interchangeably.  To  draw  the  breast,  therefore,  is  to  ex- 
pose herself  to  the  risk  of  exciting  the  action  of  the  womb  before  the 
time.  Surely,  to  draw  the  breast  is  to  risk  exciting  the  womb  into 
muscular  activity. 

Somewhere  between  the  first  and  the  seventy-second  hour  after  the  birth 
42 
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of  the  child,  the  fluxional  moyement  towards  the  mammarj  gland  begina 
to  take  effect;  and  the  determination  of  the  deyeloping-force  proceeds 
in  the  direction  of  the  secretory  offices  of  the  grannies,  manifesting  it- 
self by  the  production  of  the  milk.  The  fluid  wUen  secreted  flows  into 
the  great  tubes  of  the  breast,  making  it  hard,  yoluminous,  hot,  weighty, 
and  painful.  The  whole  of  the  gland  being  contained  within  its  fascia, 
and  being  now  greatly  increased  in  weight,  hangs  suspended  upon  the 
skin  on  the  front  of  the  thorax.  From  its  weight  it  prolapses,  stretch- 
ing the  skin,  and  often  increasing  the  pain  of  the  gland  in  consequence 
of  the  unequal  tension  of  the  several  parts  of  it,  caused  by  the  descent 
On  this  account  the  breast  should  always  be  held  up;  it  should  never  be 
allowed  to  hang  by  its  own  tissue.  You  would  not  think  of  treating  an 
orchitis  without  a  suspensory;  nor  should  you  think,  in  like  manner,  to 
take  good  chirurgical  care  of  an  Overfilled  breast  without  providing  good 
means  for  its  support.  A  Greek  or  a  Roman  girl  always  supported  her 
breast  by  means  of  the  strophium  or  the  fasciola,  which  passed  beneath  it 
— ^you  should  provide  a  strophium  for  your  patient.  The  most  conveni- 
ent one  that  can  possibly  be  devised  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  linen  strip  of 
adhesive  plaster,  half  an  inch  wide  and  ten  inches  long.  Place  it  upon 
the  skin  behind  the  breast  on  the  side :  it  should  then  be  attached  to 
the  hemisphere,  which  is  to  be  held  properly  upwards,  and  the  upper  ex- 
tremity being  next  carried  upwards  near  the  clavicle,  should  be  adapted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  assist  the  corium  to  hold  up  the  heavy  breast,  which 
is  surcharged  with  fat,  and  granules,  and  bundles  af  milk  tubes.  Some- 
times, one  adhesive  strip  suffices,  though  I  occasionally  put  on  two  or 
even  three,  in  order  to  give  a  perfect  support.  This  is  far  better  than 
all  the  jackets,  and  corsets,  and  pocket-handkerchiefs  that  can  be  de- 
vised— I  mean  for  the  early  stages  of  the  lactative  breast.  The  adhe- 
sive strip  should  be  reapplied  every  second  or  third  day.  Hold  up  the 
breast,  then,  with  the  adhesive  strip  or  faseiola. 

In  most  cases,  you  would  think  a  suspensory  a  sufficient  remedy  for 
an  orchitis ;  in  like  manner,  you  will  find  that  an  adhesive  strophium 
is  a  sufficient  remedy  for  the  slighter  irritations  of  the  female  breast. 
You  may  apply  it  so  as  not  only  to  support,  but  gently  and  favorably  to 
compress  the  whole  organ. 

When  the  breast  becomes  overfilled,  its  sensibility  is  so  greatly  in- 
creased that  the  woman  does  not  willingly  suffer  it  to  be  touched.  Yoo 
win  often  find  it  incompressible,  and  actually  shining  from  the  polish  of 
its  tension.  It  has  now  a  power  to  irritate  the  nervous  and  vascular  sys- 
tems equal  to  the  power  of  an  immense  imposthume  or  abscess ;  and  the 
constitution  will  be  found  to  react  upon  it,  and  the  woman  will  have  a 
fever  ushered  in  with  rigors,  or  even  with  a  severe  ague.    These  rigors 
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and  this  fever,  like  tboae  of  an  ordinary  intermittent  or  remittent,  termi- 
nate in  copious  perspiration. 

The  fever  is  not  a  tertian,  it  is  an  ephemera;  it  terminates  after  a 
course  of  nineteen  hours  from  the  beginning  of  the  cold  to  the  end  of 
the  hot  stage:  this  is  its  natural  course.  But  still,  a  milk-fever,  though 
so  short-lived,  is  never  a  matter  of  indifference;  because,  a  milk-fever 
attacks  the  constitution  of  a  woman  already  greatly  modified  by  gesta- 
tion and  labor  and  the  puerperal  state ;  and  if  the  violence  of  the  vas* 
cular  movement  happen  to  be  very  considerable,  or,  if  there  have  been 
any  topical  lesion,  or  any  accident  that  may  have  happened  in  the 
course  of  the  labor,  it  is  apt  to  invite  the  fluzional  movement  upon 
itself,  and  thus  become  a  new  radiant  point,  whence  inflammation  may 
extend  into  the  depths  of  the  tissues,  or  along  their  surfaces. 

Don't  say,  therefore,  *Mt  is  only  a  milk-fever,  and  requires  no  special 
care ;"  but  give  it  the  attention  it  may  deserve.  If  the  milk-fever  should 
be  progressing  favorably,  and  manifest  a  tendency  to  run  out  its  natural 
course  and  terminate  at  its  ordinary  term  of  i\ineteenhours,  your  only  duty 
would  be  to  watch  it,  and  take  heed  that  it  do  no  mischief  within  the  bounds 
of  the  economy.  Remember,  the  milk-fever  is  a  constitutional  irritation 
developed  from  a  radiating  point,  videl.^  the  over-sensitive,  over-tense 
tissue  of  the  mammary  gland ;  and  see,  in  this  reflection,  that  one  in- 
dication of  treatment  is  to  deprive  the  breast  of  this  pathogenic  power. 
Well,  but  to  deprive  it  of  this  power  which  depends  on  the  tengiortj  you 
must  make  the  tissues  as  flaccid  as  possible.  How?  What  is  it  that 
chiefly  renders  it  tense?  It  is  the  twenty-one  milk  tubes  whose  trunks 
and  branches  are  all  distetided  to  the  extremest  degree  of  tension,  be- 
cause they  contain  at  one  time  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  milk,  constituting, 
perhaps,  one-third  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  organ.  Take  the  milk 
out,  and  the  breast  that  you  could  not  indent  with  the  palps  of  your 
fingers  will  be  left  perfectly  flaccid,  completely  cool,  and  admitting  of 
the  freest  palpation  and  handling,  without  the  woman  making  any 
complaint. 

Tell  the  nurse  to  put  the  child  to  the  breast  often.  How  often?  As 
often  as  it  is  necessary.  How  often  is  that  ?  As  often  as  the  breast 
becomes  hard.  For  thirty  years  past,  I  have  told  my  monthly  nurses 
these  things ;  perhaps  in  these  very  words ;  nevertheless,  I  cannot,  to 
this  very  hour,  go  into  a  lying-in  room,  where  I  find  a  breast  in  a  state 
of  tension,  and  the  constitution  in  a  state  of  fever,  without  being  told, 
"  I  did  draw  the  breast,  doctor ;  the  child  took  it  this  morning." 

"  How  long  ago,  nurse  ?" 

"Why,  at  seven  o'clock." 

"  What  o'clock  is  it  now  ?  twelve,  is  it  not  ?" 
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"  Tee,  it  is  twelve  o'clock." 

"  So  you  drew  the  breast  five  hours  ago,  did  you  ?"  « 

"  I  drew  it  at  seven  o'clock,  sir." 

^'  And  it  has  been  as  hard  as  a  paving  stone  ever  since.  Oan't  yo« 
see  that  if  you  let  the  breast  remain  hard  it  will  inflame  7  This  fever 
will  increase  and  not  lessen,  and  you  will  expose  your  patient  to  the 
risk  of  having  a  mammary  abscess,  or  gathered  breast,  as  you  call  it." 

^^  Oh !  never  do  you  mind,  doctor ;  I  never  had  a  gathered  breast  is 
my  life.  Do  you  think  I  ever  allowed  a  patient  to  have  a  gathered 
breast  ?" 

Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  for  writing  in  this  style,  for  I  have  at  this 
moment  under  my  care,  two  mammary  abscesses  produced  by  the  faalli 
of  two  most  excellent  monthly  nurses. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  importance  there  is 
of  keeping  down  this  mammary  tension ;  for,  if  it  is  not  kept  down, 
the  tissues  must  inflame ;  and  inflaming  under  such  circumstances  of 
great  constitutional  fluxion,  you  will  not  be  able  to  avert  the  mischief 
of  the  threatened  suppuration,  except  at  the  expense  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous antiphlogistic  means.  To  draw  the  breast  now,  and  not  by  and  by, 
is  to  save  the  patient  from  venesection,  from  leeching,  from  oatharttca, 
from  a  disgusting  series  of  poultices,  and  all  the  pain  and  exhaustion 
of  protracted  and  difficult  mammary  suppuration.  Take  heed  of  it, 
then :  see  if  you  shall  be  able  hereafter  to  be  more  sucoessful  than  I, 
in  making  the  patient  herself,  or  those  that  attend  on  her,  comprehend 
the  true  influences  of  mammary  tension.  If  I  could  give  you  in  thia 
letter  but  a  just  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  fnammary  tenMM, 
I  should  think  you  were  well  rewarded  for  the  peru&al  of  the  whole 
volume,  though  you  got  not  another  useful  hint  out  of  it. 

When  you  find  that  the  tension  of  the  breast  produces  a  oonstitntional 
reaction  of  great  violence,  and  that  the  fever  is  accompanied  with  head* 
ache,  pain  in  the  back  and  loins,  aching  of  the  limbs,  and  frequent 
rigors,  you  should  look  upon  it  as  a  serious  matter ;  which,  though  it 
be  nothing  more  than  a  milk-fever,  exposes  the  woman  to  the  risk  of 
dangerous  local  engorgements  and  inflammations. 

You  should  lessen  this  constitutional  reaction  by  opening  a  vein  in 
the  arm ;  by  the  exhibition  of  a  cathartic  medicine,  whether  saline  or 
other ;  by  proper  dosee  of  the  neutral  mixture,  and  by  insisting  upon 
the  free  use  of  demulcent  and  diluent  drinks.  If  you  allow  the  fever 
to  rise  to  too  high  a  grade,  it  may  be  feared  that,  instead  of  coming  to 
its  term  in  nineteen  hours,  it  will  become  a  continued  fever,  which  will 
have  an  inflammatory  character,  and  which  may  plague  you  for  a  week 
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or  ten  days ;  mvolying  yon  in  the  constant  necessity  of  watching  over 
the  patient,  and  exposing  her  to  the  greatest  risks. 

Sometimes  the  breast  becomes  so  hard,  so  rebellions,  that  it  is  found 
impossible  to  extract  the  milk  from  its  tubes ;  they  crowd  each  other, 
acting  as  compressors  npon  each  other ;  making  it  impossible  to  remove 
the  accomnlation.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  nipple  is  apt  to 
become  irritated  and  even  inflamed.  The  frequent  sucking  of  the  nip* 
pie  by  the  child,  or  by  various  instruments  invented  for  the  purpose, 
produces  cracks  and  abrasions  of  the  surfaces,  and  then  you  have  an 
ulceration  established  upon  an  inflamed  base.  Were  the  ulceration 
seated  upon  a  non-inflamed  base,  it  would  cure  itself:  but  you  will  no 
more  cure  the  nipple-sore  while  the  whole  mass  of  the  nipple  itself  is 
in  a  state  of  inflammation,  than  you  will  cure  a  cancer-sore  while  the 
nicer  is  seated  upon  a  carcinoma.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  incurable 
as  the  cancer-sore  is,  for  the  nipple  will  at  last  get  well,  having  in  it  no 
heterologue  character ;  the  cancer  will  not  get  well,  for  it  rests  upon  a 
heterologue  base* 

You  can  have,  at  present|  no  idea  of  the  vexations  that  women  en- 
dure in  nursing  their  chQdren  in  the  month  from  sore  nipples ;  a  com- 
plaint so  common,  that  I  am  surprised  when  I  hear  one  of  my  patients 
say  she  does  not  sufler  from  it. 

The  sore-nipple  most  frequently  consists  in  a  long,  narrow  ulce^, 
wide  as  a  horsehair,  and  a  sixteenth  or  sometimes  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
long,  situated  on  the  side  of  the  nipple.    This  ulcer  is  so  small,  that 
it  reqmres  a  good  light  to  see  it ;  and  even  then  it  often  cannot  be 
detected,  except  by  bending  the  nipple  over  to  the  opposite  side,  which 
discloses  it.    The  ulcer  is,  at  most,  a  narrow  line  of  painful  granula- 
tions ;  and  it  hurts  the  woman  so  very  much  as  to  render  her  un- 
willing to  suckle  the  ehild  as  often  as  it  should  be  done;  which  ex-  ' 
poses  her  to  the  risk  of  having  an  overfull  breast.    I  think  it  very  ' 
probable  that  many  cases  of  mammary  abscess  owe  their  origin  to  the 
reluctance  of  the  mother  to  encounter  the  pangs  of  suckling  the  in-  | 
fant  while  these  fissures  or  cracks  of  the  nipple  are  uncured.    When  i 
one  of  them  occurs  in  a  nipple,  the  whole  substance  of  which  has  be- 
come inflamed  and  hardened,  it  is  very  difficult  to  cure  it;  and  it  is  even  , 
diflicult  to  prevent  it  from  increasing  both  in  length  and  breadth,  since  i 
as  often  as  the  child  takes  the  nipple  into  its  mouth  to  stretch  and  to 
pull  it,  so  often  is  the  sore  liable  to  be  augmented.    The  pain  is  repre-  | 
sented  to  be  of  the  most  intolerable  kind ;  and  it  must  be,  indeed,  most 
insufierable,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  mother,  from 
whose  eyes  tears  are  seen  to  stream  as  she  submits  to  the  pain.    I  have 
often  imagined  the  pain  to  be,  in  intensity,  very  similar  to  that  which 
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one  feels  who  has  receiyed  a  bit  of  sharp  angular  sand  in  the  eye,  and 
irhich  Tellicates  the  lids  of  the  globe,  whenever  they  are  moved,  jvo- 
ducing  a  pain  and  irritation  that  are  tmly  intolerable.  The  sore  woold 
disappear  I  presnme,  in  forty-eight  honrs,  were  it  not  for  the  neoesri^ 
of  drawing  the  breast. 

In  treating  snch  a  sore,  I  generally  avail  myself  of  the  antiphlogistie 
and  anodyne  power  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  contact  of  which  is,  in 
some  instances,  sufficient  to  make  a  speedy  cure,  where  the  massive  in- 
flammation of  the  nipple  will  admit  of  the  cicatrization  of  the  sore. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  touch  only  the  granulations, 
and  not  the  skin  itself.  To  this  end  I  take  a  fine  camel-hair  penal, 
and,  dipping  it  in  a  solution  of  the  nitrate,  I  carefully  pencil  thcf  granu- 
lations only ;  for  I  find  it  easy,  with  the  delicate  point  of  the  pencil,  to 
make  the  application  exactly  to  the  points  I  desire  to  touch.  A  solution 
of  twenty  grains  to  an  ounce  is  strong  enough.  You  will  find,  in  many 
instances,  that  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  sore  is  lessened  so  much  by 
one  contact  of  the  nitrate  as  immediately  to  enable  the  woman  to  give 
suck  to  the  child  with  much  greater  comfort* 

Mrs.  De  Groot,  a  monthly  nurse  here,  a  most  sensible  woman,  in 
whose  prudence  and  knowledge  of  her  business  I  can  confide,  tells  me 
that  the  nipple  rarely  becomes  sore  under  her  method  of  mana^g  it. 
As  soon  as  the  child  has  left  the  nipple,  Mrs.  De  Groot  invariably 
cleanses  it  with  a  bit  of  moistened  linen.  She  dries  it  perfectly,  and 
then,  taking  the  mamilla  between  the  thumb  and  two  fingers,  gently 
compresses  it,  with  a  view  to  assist  it  in  disengorging  its  capillary  ves- 
sels that  are  turgid  from  the  suction.  As  soon  as  she  has  rendered  it 
soft  and  flexible  again,  she  covers  it  thick  with  fine  arrowroot  powder, 
and  keeps  it  in  that  way  perfectly  dry.  I  do  not  remember  that  the 
ladies  she  has  nursed  for  me  have,  any  of  them,  suffered  from  this  an« 
noying  disorder. 

Dr.  Physick  taught  me  to  cure  a  very  bad  nipple-sore  in  a  patient  he 
attended  with  me.  He  prepared  a  very  delicate  adhesive  strip  by 
spreading  adhesive  plaster  on  a  narrow  ribbon,  called  by  the  shop- 
keepers Uute. 

^'  These  gaping  ulcers,"  said  he,  ^^  are  like  gaping  incised  wounds. 
Their  edges  are  separated  too  much ;  they  will  therefore  require  a  far 
greater' quantity  of  granulations  to  heal  them  than  if  the  edges  should 
be  approximated — bring  them  together  then  with  the  delicate  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster,  and  keep  them  so— -they  will  get  wdl  much  sooner.'* 
This  advice  was  followed,  and  the  effect  was  soon  perceived  in  the 
amendment  of  the  lady. 

Most  of  the  French  physicians  use,  for  the  treatmenti  an  ointment 
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made  out  of  the  juice  of  cnoomben — the  pommdde  de  concfmbren — and 
it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  emollient  of  the  ointments.  A  good 
deal  of  it  is  employed  here.  In  order  to  he  useful,  it  should  he  freely 
applied. 

Borax,  dissolved  in  mucilage  of  slippery  elm,  is  a  yery  pleasant  irash. 
It  should  be  put  into  a  salt-mouth  phial,  the  throat  of  which  is  large 
enough  to  receiTe  the  nipple.    Let  the  phial  he  turned  up  on  the  nipple 
as  soon  as  the  child  leayes  it.    If  held  thus  to  the  nipple  a  few  moments,. 
the  whole  surface  is  effectually  moistened  by  the  wash. 

Dr.  Yanderpool  of  Albany,  New  York,  who  formerly  attended  my 
lectures  in  the  college,  writes  lately  that  he  has  very  little  trouble  in 
healing  the  sore  nipple,  whereas  formerly  he  had  experienced  much 
difficulty  in  curing  his  patients.  The  method  he  uses  is,  to  smear  the 
aureole  frequently  with  an  extract  of  stramonium. — If  carefully  wiped 
off  before  giving  suck  it  does  no  harm  to  the  child,  while  it  speedily 
relieves  the  mother. 

Where  the  nipple  has  been  greatly  inflamed  and  swollen,  I  have  on 
many  occasions  directed  a  number  of  leeches,  six  to  ten,  to  be  applied 
just  outside  of  the  areola.  For  this  end,  I  cut  a  disk  of  linen,  or  of 
diachylon-plaster  to  fit  the  areola,  leaving  a  fenester  for  the  nipple. 
The  leeches  cannot  puncture  the  areola  itself,  if  this  precaution  be 
taken — but  their  bites  are  aU  made  beyond  the  circumference  of  the 
disk.  You  should  not  allow  them  to  wound  the  aureole,  because  it 
renders  the  act  of  sucking  more  painful,  and  because  the  erythema  that 
iJways  attacks  the  leech-bite  would  pass  on  to  the  nipple  and  aggravate, 
instead  of  diminishing,  its  inflammation. 

It  is  very  bad  when  the  end  of  the  nipple  becomes  abraded  and  in- 
flamed, for  then  the  inflammation  runs  along  the  milk  tube  deep  into 
the  substance  of  the  mammary  gland ;  and  when  it  does  so,  a  great 
difliculty  is  encountered  in  effecting  a  cure,  short  of  the  process  of  sup- 
puration. When  the  end  of  the  nipple,  therefore,  is  abraded  and  ulce- 
rated, you  should  give  it  a  most  careful  attention,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
so  great  a  misfortune. 

Inflammation  of  the  mammary  gland,  tending  to  abscess,  is  a  warrant 
to  order  a  venesection  for  a  woman  who  is  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
loss  of  blood,  and  there  are  few  who  are  not  strong  enough,  since  those 
who  are  not,  will,  in  general,  not  be  found  prone  tf  these  inflammations. 
You  ought  not  then  to  hesitate  to  bleed  for  an  inflammation  of  the 
gland,  when  the  disorder  threatens  to  be  severe. 

Leeches  freely  applied,  if  they  be  not  set  upon  an  inflamed  portion 
of  skin,  are  very  laudable.    Many  a  hard  nodule,  threatenbg  milk 
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abscess,  has  been  removed  by  twenty  or  thirty  leechee ;  the  opcfratioii 
to  be  repeated  if  the  case  demand  it. 

A  poultice  is  manifestly  a  useful  remedy.  But  poultices  long  applied 
to  the  delicate  skin  of  the  mamma  are  apt  to  bring  out  an  ecsema  that 
adds  to  the  discomfort.  I  think  I  hare  nerer  had  any  such  additional 
trouble  when  I  used  a  poultice  made  with  bread  and  milk  thickened 
with  the  petals  of  chamomile.  It  is  a  habit  or  routinism  of  my  practice^ 
.and  I  venture  to  recommend  it  to  a  trial  under  your  direction. 

When  the  breast  must  suppurate,  it  ought  to  be  favored  by  the  use 
of  demulcent  poultices.  Powdered  slippery-elm  makes  a  good  one— «o 
does  flaxseed  meal-— but  probably  none  is  better  than  bread  and  Biilk 
with  chamomile. 

When  the  suppuration  has  taken  place,  the  matter  ought  to  be  dis- 
charged by  means  of  a  lancet,  as  soon  as  the  abscess  fairly  pmnts. 
When  the  cavity  is  become  empty  by  the  disoharge  of  the  pus,  let  the 
breast  be  compressed  by  means  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  which  con- 
stitute the  most  convenient  suspensory  and  compress  for  the  organ.  I 
am  confident  the  use  of  these  adhesive  strips  has  enabled  me  many  timee 
rapidly  to  cure  a  breast,  which  I  should  vainly  have  endeavored  to 
cure  in  double  the  length  of  time  by  any  other  kind  of  dressing. 

The  breast  having  suppurated,  and  the  pus  being  discharged,  whether 
by  a  spontaneous  opening  or  by  means  of  the  lancet,  milk  ia  somettmee 
seen  to  flow  out  together  with  the  purulent  matter.  Such  a  waste  of 
the  milk  prevents  the  aperture  from  healing ;  and  tiie  cavity  of  the 
abscess  becomes  a  milk-fistula,  which  continues  for  an  indefinite  period 
to  discharge  milk.  When  I  find  such  a  one,  I  push  to  near  the  bottom 
of  the  canal  a  very  small  bougie,  made  extempore  of  cere-cloth.  Fillbg 
the  orifice  of  the  fistula,  and  probably  irritating  the  internal  granula- 
tions to  a  more  healthful  activity,  the  bougie,  generaUy,  soon  arrests 
the  flow  of  milk  from  the  orifice.  The  bougie  becomes  daily  shorter  at 
each  successive  repetition,  and  the  fistula  heals. 

If  a  woman  have  a  suspicious  nodule  of  long  standing,  in  the  breast, 
she  ought  not  to  nurse  the  child.  The  constant  alternations  of  fulness 
and  fiaccidity,  and  the  augmented  vital  activity  required  to  carry  on 
the  secretion  of  the  nutriment,  expose  her  to  the  danger  of  an  incon-  • 
venient  increase  of  the  tumor,  and  to  inflammation  radiating  firom  its 
superficies.    Let  her  wean  the  child,  by  giving  it  to  a  wel-nurse. 

If  you  decide  to  remove  the  tumor  or  nodule  by  the  bistoury,  let  it 
not  be  done  until  the  milk  has  completely  disappeared.  The  breast  is 
not  fit  for  the  surgeon  while  it  is  a  secreting  gland* 

And  now,  having  nothing  further  to  propose  as  to  the  breast,  I  shall 
bring  this  letter,  the  last  of  the  serieS|  to  a  dose. 
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I  wish,  xny  dear  friends,  these 'letteia  were  more  worthy  of  your 
penisal ;  and  I  might,  doabtleas,  have  rendered  them  so,  had  I  allowed 
myself,  which  I  could  not,  more  leiaore  from  the  daily  business  of  my 
Yocation,  for  their  composition. 

Many  of  them  hare  been  written  while  waiting  on  women  in  labor ; 
and  most  of  them  at  night,  after  the  toils  and  anxiety  of  the  day's  prac- 
tice ;  more  than  half  of  them,  while  suffering  under  an  unspeakably  dis- 
tressing hanicraoia.  Bat  I  had  made  the  promise  to  write  and  publish 
a  series  of  letters  to  you,  on  the  subject  of  Woman  and  her  Diseases — 
letters  in  which  I  would  speak  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  tone 
and  manner  I  should  employ  in  speaking  on  the  subjects,  with  any  one 
or  two  of  you  in  my  library  here,  where  I  am  now  writing.  I  have 
used  that  very  manner  in  these  communications ;  and  you,  who  remem- 
ber my  manner  of  speaking  to  you  in  the  lecture-room,  will  be  able  to 
judge  whether  or  no  I  have  done  right  in  using  a  style  as  simple  and 
natural  as  that  you  haye  been  accustomed  to  in  my  public  instruc- 
tions. 

Some  critics  have  blamed  me,  and  some  endeavored  to  ridicule  me  for 
using  so  familiar  a  method,  and  as  I  am  aware  that  no  man  has  a  right 
to  print  a  bad  book,  nor  even  to  apologize  for  faults  in  any  book  of  his 
own  making,  I  do  not  pretend  to  do  so  on  the  present  occasion.  I  do, 
however,  feel  desirous  that  you  should  not  forget  the  scene  and  the 
occurrences  that  so  suddenly  prompted  me  to  engage  in  this  task;  nor 
overlook  the  fact  that  I  did  not  begin  these  letters  of  666  pages  until 
about  the  middle  of  last  May. 

I  have  found  the  mechanical  labor  of  it  severe, 

"  S«d  tna  me  Tirfcoi  tamen,  et  sperftta  volnptM 
SnaTia  amioitiao»  qaemTia  efferre  laborem 
Snadet ;  et  indaoit  noctea  TigUare  aerenaa 
Qaerentem  dietla  qnibiia,  et  quo  eaimlne  demiim 
Clara  tius  poesim  pmpandere  Inmiiia  menti 
Rea  qnibiu  oeonltaa  penitoa  oonTiaere  poaaia.'* 

These  beautiful  lines  of  the  poet  Lucretius,  I  quote  from  the  Treatise 
de  Berum  Natwroy  and  I  do  so  in  order  that  the  dead  Roman  might 
speak,  and  say,  in  better  language  than  any  I  could  indite,  how  strong 
the  motive  that  has  induced  me  to  this  labor.  Pray,  then,  receive  this 
work  of  his  head,  his  heart,  and  his  hands,  from  your  former  Instructor, 
with  kindness,  and  assist  him  to  invoke  for  it  the  favorable  consideration 
of  all  our  brethren  of  the  Medical  Profession,  who  I  hope  will  see  in 
it  the  evidences  of  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  usefulness,  and 
therein  the  dignity  of  our  honorable  vocation. 
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abscess^  has  been  removed  by  twenty  or  thirty  leeches ;  the  operation 
to  be  repeated  if  the  case  demand  it. 

A  poultice  is  manifestly  a  usefdl  remedy.  Bat  poultices  kmg  applied 
to  the  delicate  skin  of  the  mamma  are  apt  to  bring  out  an  eceema  thai 
adds  to  the  discomfort.  I  think  I  hare  never  had  any  such  additional 
trouble  when  I  used  a  poultice  made  with  bread  and  milk  thickened 
with  the  petals  of  chamomile.  It  is  a  habit  or  routinism  of  my  practioe, 
.and  I  venture  to  recommend  it  to  a  trial  under  your  direction. 

When  the  breast  must  suppurate,  it  ought  to  be  fevored  by  the  use 
of  demulcent  poultices.  Powdered  slippery-elm  makes  a  good  one— so 
does  flaxseed  meal-^but  probably  none  is  better  than  bread  and  milk 
with  chamomile.     . 

When  the  suppuration  has  taken  place,  the  matter  ought  to  be  ^a- 
charged  by  means  of  a  lancet,  as  soon  as  the  abscess  fairly  points. 
When  the  cavity  is  become  empty  by  the  diseharge  of  tho  pus,  let  the 
breast  be  compressed  by  means  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  which  con- 
stitute the  most  convenient  suspensory  and  compress  for  the  organ.  I 
am  confident  the  use  of  these  adhesive  strips  has  enabled  me  many  times 
rapidly  to  cure  a  breast,  which  I  should  vainly  have  endeavc^  to 
cure  in  doable  the  length  of  time  by  any  other  kind  of  dressing. 

The  breast  having  suppurated,  and  the  pus  being  discharged,  whether 
by  a  spontaneous  opening  or  by  means  of  the  lancet,  milk  ia  sometimes 
seen  to  flow  out  together  with  the  purulent  matter.  Such  a  waste  of 
the  milk  prevents  the  aperture  from  healing ;  and  the  cavity  of  the 
abscess  becomes  a  milk-fistula,  which  continues  for  an  indefinite  period 
to  discharge  milk.  When  I  find  such  a  one,  I  push  to  near  the  bottom 
of  the  canal  a  very  small  bougie,  made  extempore  of  cere-cloth.  Klling 
the  orifice  of  the  fistula,  and  probably  irritating  the  internal  granula- 
tions to  a  more  healthful  activity,  the  bougie,  genially,  soon  arrests 
the  flow  of  milk  from  the  orifice.  The  bougie  beccMnes  daily  shorter  at 
each  successive  repetition,  and  the  fistula  heals. 

If  a  woman  have  a  suspicious  nodule  of  long  standing,  in  the  breast, 
she  ought  not  to  nurse  the  child.  The  constant  alternations  of  fulness 
and  flaccidity,  and  the  augmented  vital  activity  required  to  carry  on 
the  secretion  of  the  nutriment,  expose  her  to  the  danger  of  an  incon-  • 
venient  increase  of  the  tumor,  and  to  inflammation  radiating  from  its 
superficies.    Let  her  wean  the  child,  by  giving  it  to  a  wet-nurse. 

If  you  decide  to  remove  the  tumor  or  nodule  by  the  bistoury,  let  it 
not  be  done  until  the  milk  has  completely  disappeared.  The  breast  is 
not  fit  for  the  surgeon  while  it  is  a  secreting  gland. 

And  now,  having  nothing  further  to  propose  as  to  the  breast,  I  shall 
bring  this  letter,  the  last  of  the  series,  to  a  dose. 
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I  wish,  mj  doftr  friends,  these  ^letteis  were  more  worthy  of  year 
p^roBal ;  and  I  might,  doabtleae,  bare  rendered  them  bo,  had  I  allowed 
myself,  which  I  could  not»  more  leiaore  from  the  daily  business  of  my 
Tocation,  for  their  composition. 

Many  of  them  have  been  written  while  waiting  on  women  in  labor ; 
and  most  of  them  at  night,  after  the  toils  and  anxiety  of  the  day's  prac- 
tice ;  more  than  half  of  them,  while  suffering  under  an  unspeakably  dis- 
tressiiig  hemieraoia«  Bat  I  had  made  the  promise  to  write  and  publish 
a  series  of  letters  to  you,  on  the  subject  of  Woman  and  her  Diseases — 
letters  in  which  I  would  speak  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  tone 
and  manner  I  should  employ  in  speaking  on  the  subjects,  with  any  one 
or  two  of  you  in  my  library  here,  where  I  am  now  writing.  I  haye 
used  that  very  manner  in  these  communications ;  and  you,  who  remem- 
ber my  manner  of  speaking  to  you  in  the  lecture-room,  will  be  able  to 
judge  whether  or  no  I  haye  done  right  in  using  a  style  as  simple  and 
natural  as  that  you  have  been  accustomed  to  in  my  public  instruc- 
tions. 

Some  critics  haye  blamed  me,  and  some  endeayored  to  ridicule  me  for 
using  so  familiar  a  method,  and  as  I  am  aware  that  no  man  has  a  right 
to  print  a  bad  book,  nor  eyen  to  apologize  for  faults  in  any  book  of  his 
own  making,  I  do  not  pretend  to  do  so  on  the  present  occasion.  I  do, 
howeyer,  feel  desirous  that  you  should  not  forget  the  scene  and  the 
occurrences  that  so  suddenly  prompted  me  to  engage  in  this  task;  nor 
oyerlook  the  fact  that  I  did  not  begin  these  letters  of  666  pages  until 
about  the  middle  of  last  May. 

I  haye  found  the  mechanical  labor  of  it  seyere, 

"  8ed  toft  me  Tirtoi  tamen,  et  Bperftto  ^laptM 
Boaiis  amioituB,  quemiia  eif«m  Uborem 
Soadet;  at  indaoit  noetes  ligiUre  aereoM 
Qaerentem  diotis  qoibos,  et  quo  oumiiie  demom 
Clara  tarn  ponim  prnpandere  Imnina  menti 
B«s  qoiboa  ocenltaa  penitua  oonTiaen  poaais." 

These  beautiful  lines  of  the  poet  Lucretius,  I  quote  from  the  Treatise 
de  Berum  Natura^  and  I  do  so  in  order  that  the  dead  Roman  might 
speak,  and  say,  in  better  language  than  any  I  could  indite,  how  strong 
the  motiye  that  has  induced  me  to  this  labor.  Pray,  then,  receiye  this 
work  of  his  head,  his  heart,  and  his  hands,  from  your  former  Instructor, 
with  kindness,  and  assbt  him  to  inyoke  for  it  the  fayorable  consideration 
of  all  our  brethren  of  the  Medical  Profession,  who  I  hope  will  see  in 
it  the  eyidences  of  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  usefulness,  and 
therein  the  dignity  of  our  honorable  yocation. 
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ftbBcess,  has  been  removed  by  twenty  or  thirty  leeche6 ;  the  opermtioii 
to  be  repeated  if  the  case  demand  it. 

A  poultice  is  manifestly  a  nsefnl  remedy.  Bat  poultices  long  applied 
to  the  delicate  skin  of  the  mamma  are  apt  to  bring  out  an  ecaema  that 
adds  to  the  discomfort.  I  think  I  have  never  had  any  such  additional 
troable  when  I  used  a  poultice  made  with  bread  and  milk  thickened 
with  the  petals  of  chamomile.  It  is  a  habit  or  routinism  of  my  practiee, 
.and  I  yenture  to  recommend  it  to  a  trial  under  your  direction. 

When  the  breast  must  suppurate,  it  ought  to  be  fttvored  by  the  use 
of  demulcent  poultices.  Powdered  slippery<^lm  makes  a  good  one— fio 
does  flaxseed  meal — ^but  probably  none  is  better  than  bread  and  milk 
with  chamomile.     . 

When  the  suppuration  has  taken  place,  the  matter  ought  to  be  dia- 
charged  by  means  of  a  lancet,  as  soon  as  the  abscess  fwly  points. 
When  the  cavity  is  become  empty  by  the  discharge  of  the  pus,  let  the 
breast  be  compressed  by  means  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  which  con- 
stitute the  most  convenient  suspensory  and  compress  for  the  organ.  I 
am  confident  the  use  of  these  adhesive  strips  has  enabled  me  many  times 
rapidly  to  cure  a  breast,  which  I  should  vainly  have  endeavored  to 
cure  in  double  the  length  of  time  by  any  other  kind  of  dressing. 

The  breast  having  suppurated,  and  the  pus  being  discharged,  whether 
by  a  spontaneous  opening  or  by  means  of  the  lancet,  milk  is  sometimes 
seen  to  flow  out  together  with  the  purulent  matter.  Such  a  waste  of 
the  milk  prevents  the  aperture  from  healing ;  and  the  cavity  of  the 
abscess  becomes  a  milk-fistula,  which  continues  for  an  indefinite  period 
to  discharge  milk.  When  I  find  such  a  one,  I  push  to  near  the  bottom 
of  the  canal  a  very  small  bougie,  made  extempore  of  cere»clotb«  filling 
the  orifice  of  the  fistula,  and  probably  irritating  the  internal  granula- 
tions to  a  more  healthful  actirity,  the  bougie,  generally,  soon  arrests 
the  flow  of  milk  from  the  orifice.  The  bougie  becomes  daily  shorter  at 
each  successive  repetition,  and  the  fistula  heals. 

If  a  woman  have  a  suspicious  nodule  of  long  standing,  in  the  breast^ 
she  ought  not  to  nurse  the  child.  The  constant  alternations  of  fulness 
and  flaccidity,  and  the  augmented  vital  activity  required  to  carry  on 
the  secretion  of  the  nutriment,  expose  her  to  the  danger  of  an  incon-  • 
venient  increase  of  the  tumor,  and  to  inflammation  radiating  from  its 
superficies.    Let  her  wean  the  child,  by  giving  it  to  a  wet-nurse. 

If  you  decide  to  remove  the  tumor  or  nodule  by  the  bistoury,  let  it 
not  be  done  until  the  milk  has  completely  disappeared.  The  breast  is 
not  fit  for  the  surgeon  while  it  is  a  secreting  gland. 

And  now,  having  nothing  further  to  propose  as  to  the  breast,  I  shall 
bring  this  letter,  the  last  of  the  series,  to  a  close. 
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I  wiBhy  mj  dear  friends,  Ibeee^letteia  were  more  worthy  of  yoar 
perusal ;  and  I  might,  doabtlese,  have  rendered  them  so,  had  I  allowed 
myself,  which  I  could  not,  more  leianre  from  the  daily  business  of  my 
vocation,  for  their  composition. 

Many  of  them  have  been  written  while  waiting  on  women  in  labor ; 
and  most  of  them  at  night,  after  the  toils  and  anxiety  of  the  day's  prac- 
tice ;  more  than  luklf  of  them,  while  suffering  under  an  unspeakably  dis- 
tressing hemicraaia.  Bit  I  had  made  the  pronuse  to  write  and  publish 
a  series  of  letters  to  you,  on  the  subject  of  Woman  and  her  Diseases — 
letters  in  which  I  would  speak  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  tone 
and  manner  I  should  employ  in  speaking  on  the  subjects,  with  any  one 
or  two  of  you  in  my  library  here,  where  I  am  now  writing.  I  haye 
used  that  very  manner  in  these  communications ;  and  you,  who  remem- 
ber my  manner  of  speaking  to  you  in  the  lecture-room,  will  be  able  to 
judge  whether  or  no  I  have  done  right  in  using  a  style  as  simple  and 
natural  as  that  you  hare  been  accustomed  to  in  my  public  instruc- 
tions. 

Some  critics  haye  blamed  me,  and  some  endeayored  to  ridicule  me  for 
using  so  familiar  a  method,  and  as  I  am  aware  that  no  man  has  a  right 
to  print  a  bad  book,  nor  eyen  to  apologize  for  faults  in  any  book  of  his 
own  making,  I  do  not  pretend  to  do  so  on  the  present  occasion.  I  do, 
howeyer,  feel  desirous  that  you  should  not  forget  the  scene  and  the 
occurrences  that  so  suddenly  prompted  me  to  engage  in  this  task;  nor 
oyerlook  the  fact  that  I  did  not  begin  these  letters  of  666  pages  until 
about  the  middle  of  last  May. 

I  haye  found  the  mechanical  labor  of  it  seyere, 

"Bed  tuft  me  lirtas  tunen,  et  speraU  volnptM 
SoftTis  amioitiaB,  qaeniTis  effem  Uborea 
Soadet ;  et  indneit  noctea  TigUare  sereoM 
Qaerentom  diotis  qnibos,  ei  quo  eannine  demiim 
Clan  tarn  ponim  pn»pandero  Imnina  menti 
Baa  qnibiia  oceoltaa  panitoa  ooiiTiflara  poaaia.** 

These  beautiful  lines  of  the  poet  Lucretius,  I  quote  from  the  Treatise 
de  Rerum  Naturoy  and  I  do  so  in  order  that  the  dead  Roman  might 
speak,  and  say,  in  better  language  than  any  I  could  indite,  how  strong 
the  motive  that  has  induced  me  to  this  labor.  Pray,  then,  receive  this 
work  of  his  head,  his  heart,  and  his  hands,  from  your  former  Instructor, 
with  kindness,  and  assist  him  to  invoke  for  it  the  favorable  consideration 
of  all  our  brethren  of  the  Medical  Profession,  who  I  hope  will  see  in 
it  the  evidences  of  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  usefulness,  and 
therein  the  dignity  of  our  honorable  vocation. 
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attainable ;  while  by  the  system  now  proposed,  every  subscriber  throughout  the  Union  is  placed 
:t))on  an  equal  footmg,  at  tha  very  iwonAla  price  oi  Five  DoUan  lor  two  periodicala,  without 
farther  expense. 

Those  subscribers  who  do  not  pay  in  advance  will  bear  in  mind  that  their  tobtcriptioa  of  Five 
'  >olIars  will  entitle  them  to  the  Journal  onlv,  without  the  News,  and  that  they  will  be  at  Ifaeczpeas* 
«  f  their  own  postage  on  the  receipt  of  eacn  number.  The  advantage  of  a  remlitaace  whaa  order* 
V  )2  the  Journal  will  thus  be  apparent. 

As  the  Medical  News  and  Library  is  in  no  ease  lent  without  advance  paynMot,  ita  cobaeribera 
X  "-ill  always  receive  it  free  of  postage. 

',  when  a  certificate  is  taken  fromihe  Fos^ 


ixemittances  of  subscriptions  can  ha  mailed  at  our  risk, 
master  that  the  money  is  duly  inclosed  and  forwarded. 
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ALLEN   (J.    M.),   M.D.I 
ProTcMor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Peaniytvania  Medienl  College,  ft«. 

THE  PRACTICAL  ANATOMIST;  or,  The  Student's  Guide  in  the  Disaecting. 

ROOM.    With  over  200  illuvtratioos.    Iq  one  liandaome  royal  12iiio.  volume,  of  over  500  peges. 

{To  U  ready /or  the  fall  Mssiotu.) 

In  the  arrangemeot  of  this  work,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  present  a  complete  and  thorotigh 
course  of  dii»ectioos  in  a  clearer  and  more  available  form  for  practical  use,  than  has  a»  yet  been 
accompiiifhed.  The  chapters  follow  each  other  in  the  order  in  which  dissections  arc  iisuully  con- 
ducted in  this  country,  and  as  each  region  is  taken  up,  every  detail  regarding  it  is  fully  dcscriixKl 
and  iilu!>trated,  :k)  that  the  student  is  not  interrupted  in  his  labors,  by  the  necessity  of  reternng  from 
one  portion  of  the  volume  to  another. 

ANALYTICAL    COMPENDIUM 
OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE,  containing  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery,  Midwifery, 
Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Practice  of  Medicine.    By  John  Neiix,  M.  i5., 
and  F.  G.  Smith,  M.  D.     New  and  enlarged  edition,  one  thick  volume  royal  l2mo.  of  over 
1000  pages,  with  374  illustrations.    17  See  Null,  p.  24. 

ABEL  (F.   A.),    F.  C.  S.   AND   C.    L.    BLOXAM. 
HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Technical ;  with  a 
Recommendatory  Preface  by  Dr.  Uofmann.    la  one  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  662 
pages,  with  illustrations.    $3  25.  , 

It  mast  be  understood  thst  thii  is  a  work  fitted  for  '  eessary,  with  inch  mnnipuUtor}'  details  as  rendered 
the  earnest  student,  who  resolves  to  pnrsae  for  him- '  Faraday *s  '  Cheinieal  Mnnipalationa*  so  valuable  at 
self  a  tteady  search  into  the  ehemicat  mysteries  of  the  time  of  its  pnbltcation.  Beyond  this,  the  iro- 
rreation.  For  sDch  a  student  the  ^  Haodb<K>k'  will  portance  of  the  work  is  increased  by  the  iDtnKlac- 
prove  an  excellent  guide,  since  he  will  find  in  it,  |  iioa  of  much  of  the  technieal  chemistry  of  the  maaa- 
nM  merely  the  approved  motles  of  analytical  investi- 1  factory .^i>r.  Hofmann.^*  Fr^fM, 
gaiioB,  but  most  descriptions  of  the  apparatus  ne-  | 

ASHWELL   (SAMUEL),  M.  D., 
OhsCetrie  Physician  and  L«ectarer  to  Guy's  Hospital,  London. 

A  PRACTICAL  TKEATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN. 

Illustrated  by  Cases  derived  from  Hospital  and  Private  Practice.  Third  American,  from  the  Third 
nod  revised  London  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  528  pages.  {Lately  Pub- 
Ittked.)    $3  00. 

The  most  useful  practical  work  on  the  subject  in ,  find  something  to  learn,  and  much  to  eommend,  in  a 
the  Enirlish   language.  —  Boston  Mtd.  and  Hurg.    bttok  which  shows  so  much  patient  obaervatioti, 


Jourma, 

The  most  able,  and  cerUinly  the  most  standard 
and  practteal,  work  on  female  diseases  that  we  have 
yet  seen.— Ar«4«ea-C*tr«rgtcai  Rtvitw. 

The  young  practitioner  will  find  it  invaluable, 
while  those  who  have  had  most  experience  will  yet 


practical  skill,  and  sound  sense.— ^rt'iixA  and  Fo- 
rtign  Med.  Review, 

We  eommend  it  to  our  readers  as  the  best  practi- 
cal trvatise  on  the  subject  which  has  yet  appeared. 
— Lmtdun  Lancet. 


ARNOTT  (NEILL),  M.  D. 
ELEMENTS    OP    PHYSICS;    or  Natural  Philosophy,  General  and  Medical. 
Written  for  universal  use,  in  plain  or  non-iechnicai  language.    A  new  edition,  by  Isaac  Hays, 
M.  U.    Complete  in  one  octavo  volome,  leather,  of  484  pages,  with  about  two  hundred  illustra- 
tioas.    $2  50. 

BENNETT  (HENRY),  M.  D. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  UTERUS, 

ITS  CERVIX  AND  APPENDAGES,  and  on  its  connection  with  Uterine  Disease.  Fourth 
American,  from  the  third  and  revised  London  edition.  To  which  is  added  (JWy,  1856),  a  Keview 
or  THE  P&ESCNT  Statk  or  Uterine  Pathology.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of 
.100  pages,  with  wood-cuia.    f*3  00. 

The  addition  of  the  «*  Review"  presents  the  most  recent  a«pects  of  the  questions  discussed  in 
this  well-known  work,  bringing  it  down  to  the  latest  moment. 

This  edition  has  been  carefully  revised  aad  altered.  When,  a  few  years  baek.  the  first  edition  of  the 
and  various  additions  have  been  made,  whieh  reader  present  work  was  published,  the  subject  was  one  al- 
H  more  eomplete,  aad,  if  possible,  more  worthy  of  most  entirely  nnknowa  to  the  obstetrieal  celebrities 
the  high  nppreciatioa  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  of  the  day :  and  even  aaw  we  have  reason  to  know 
medical  profeaaloa  throughont  the  world.  A  eopy  that  the  balk  of  the  professioa  are  not  fully  slive  to 
shoald  be  la  the  poesessioB  of  every  pkysieiaB.— ,  the  iraporUnee  and  frequency  of  the  disease  of  whieh 
CAar^MCen  Med.  Ummml  mnd  JUemv.  <  it  takes  eogaiEaace.    The  preseat edition  is  so  mnch 

We  are  firmly  of  opiaio.  that  in  preporrtoa  asa  >  Zll!Luie^'^i!^i"^l^'Dr''^^ 
knowledge  of  uterine  diseases  becomes  more  appre-    he  considered  the  same  work.— X>r.  JZaaAtng's  A^ 
ciated,  this  work  will  he  proportioaablv  esCablished    "'•<«• 
as  a  text-bo<ik  ia  the  profession.— TAs  Lancet, 

Also,  just  ready,  by  the  same  author,  and  for  sale  teparate, 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  UTERINE  PATHOLOGY. 

1  small  vol.  8vo.    50  cents,  in  flexible  cloth. 

In  this  little  work,  which  can  be  had  either  in  connection  with  the  "Practical  Treatise,*'  or 
separate,  the  author  presents  his  late»t  views  with  regard  to  the  various  doctrines  which  have  re- 
cently been  brought  iorward  on  tbia  interesting  question,  under  the  following  heads:— 
Chap.    .  Pieliminary.    II.  Sketch  of  Uterine  Pathology.    III.  Object  Ions.    IV.  The  Leucorrbaen 

Theory— the  Syphilis  Theory— the  Ovarian  Theory.    V.  The  Displaeamenl  Theory.    VI. 

Stunmary. 


BLANCHARD  ft  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


BROWN   (ISAAC   BAKER), 
8oiveon>AceoQeheur  to  8t.  Mary's  Hoepital,  k9. 

ON  SOME  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  ADMITTING  OP  SURGICAL  TREAT- 
MENT.   With  handsome  illustrations.    One  vol.  8vo.,  extra  cloth.    {Now  Ready,)    $t  60. 
Mr.  Brown  has  esraed  for  himself  a  high  repnta-    nnd  merit  the  enrefal  attention  of  every  sargeoa* 
tion  in  the  operative  treatment  of  sundry  diseases  .  accouehear.— il««oefalta«  Journal, 
and  injuries  lo  which  females  are  pecalisrlv  subject.       _-.    .  k..;f.*s««  »«  *.i.A«i»...4i»«  *i.i.  K^w«k> 

We  can  truly  say  of  his  work  that  it  isanfmporUnt       We  J;;*  °PJ»"»^*»«»Jn'Jf«^^ 
addition  to  obitetricnl  literature.     The  operative  '  J^J^i?  "J!f?,L ?ii!"»*2^^^ 
suiTffestinns  Rnd  contrivances  which  Mr.  Brown  d.*-  ;  female  complaints  a  part  of  their  study  and  practice. 


scribes,  exhibit  much  practical  sagacity  and  skill, 


BENNETT  (J.    HUGHES),   M.  D.,   F.  R.  S.  E., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  ice. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OP  PULMONARY  TUBERCU- 

LOSIS,  and  on  the  Local  Medication  of  Pharyngeal  and  Lar)''ngeal  Di^easea  frequent  I  v  misiUlreQ 
for  or  aRsocialed  with,  Phthisis.  In  one  haiid»oine  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  witn  beautiful 
wood-cuts.    pp.  130.    {Lately  Issued,)    $1  25. 


BUDD  (QEORQE),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

Professor  of  Medicine  in  King's  College,  London. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER.  Second  American,  from  the  second  and 
enlarged  London  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  four  beauu* 
luliy  colored  plates,  and  numerous  wood-cuts.    pp.  468.    $3  00. 


For  many  years,  Dr.  Badd's  work  mast  be  the  I  the  subject  hss  been  taken  up  by  so  sble  and  expert- 
suttiority  of  the  f(reat  massot  British  practitioners  '  enced  a  physician. — British  nd  For$ign  Medico^ 
on  the  hepatic  diseases ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  that  1  CAtrargteal  Review. 


BT  THE  SAME  ArTHOR.    {Now  Reodff,) 

ON  THE  ORGANIC  DISEASES  AND  FUNCTIONAL  DISORDERS  OP 

THE  STOMACH.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.    91  50.    A  new  work,  1856. 

While  special  trealiHe?  have  been  multiplying  upon  almost  all  the  different  clasma  of  diseaPM,  there 
has  long  been  felt  the  want  of  an  authoritative  work  on  the  disordera  of  the  stomach,  which  con- 
stitute, perhaps,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  daily  practice  of  the  physician  than  any  other  dans  of 
miladies.  To  supply  this  want  has  been  the  object  of  the  author,  and  his  reputatioQ  ia  «a  ample 
guarantee  of  the  value  of  his  labors. 

Frarn  the  high  position  occupied  by  Dr.  Budd  as  I  style,  the  subjects  are  well  arranged,  sad  the  praeti- 
a  teacher,  a  writer,  aud  a  prsctitioner,  it  is  almost  i  cal  precepts,  both  of  diagnosis  and  treataieat,  denote 
needless  to  state  that  the  present  book  may  be  eon-  the  charscter  of  a  thouahtfnl  and  experienced  phy- 
suited  with  great  advantage.  It  is  written  in  an  easy  I  siciun.— Loadoa  Afed.  Times  amd  GaxetUf  Dee.  ISS&. 


BIRD  (QOLDINQ),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  9lc. 
URINARY     DEPOSITS:     THEIR     DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY,   AND 

THERAPEUTICAL  INDICATIONS.    A  new  and  enlaived  Ameriran,  from  the  last  improved 
Loudon  edition.  With  over  sixty  illustrations.  In  one  royaflSmo.  vol,  extra  cloth,  pp.372.  $130. 

extension  and  satisfactory  employment  of  oar  thera- 


It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  as  to  say  an)[thing 
of  the  merits  of  this  well-known  Treatise,  which  so 
sdmirably  brings  into  practical  application  the  re- 
salts  of  those  microscopical  and  chemical  researches 
regnrding  the  physiology  and  pathologv  of  the  uri- 
nary secretion,  which  nave  contributed  so  mneh  to 
the  increase  of  our  diagnostic  powers,  and  to  the 


peutie  resources.  In  the  preparatioa  of  this  new 
edition  of  his  work,  it  is  obvious  that  Dr.  Goldiag 
Bird  has  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  present  state  of  sctentiSc  knotrleifee 
on  the  subject  it  emhraees.^  The  British  mmd  Fertt^ 
MtditO'ChirurgiteU  Review. 


BT  THE  SAME  ATTTHOE. 


ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY;  being  an  Experiments  Lifcro- 

ductixHi  to  the  Physical  Sciences.    Illustrated  with  nearly  four  hundred  wood-eou.    From  Um 
third  London  edition.    In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth,    pp.  403.    $1  25. 


BILLING'S  PRINCIPLES  OP  MEDICINE.— 
Second  American*  from  the  Fifth  and  Improved 
London  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume, 
extra  cloth.  dSO  pages.  SI  25. 
liLAKISTON»8  PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  CERTAIN  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST, 
and  on  the  Principles  of  Ausonltation.  In  one  vol., 
doth,8yo  pp.384.  SI  25. 
IIL'RROWS  ON  DISORDERS  OF  THE  CERE- 
URAL  CIRCULATION,  and  on  the  Coaaeeiion 
between  the  Alfectiuns  of  the  Brain  and  Diseases 
ff  the  Heart.  In  one  8vo.  vol.,  extra  cloth,  with 
colored  plates,    pp.  210.    91  95. 

I,K  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTH  IN  RB- 

L'lON  TO  MIND  AND  BODY.    A  Series  of 

j[roni  «n  old  Practitioner  to  a  Patient.    In 

rnysl  Kmo  ,  extra  cloth,     pp.  990. 


BUSHNAN'S  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ANIMAL  AND 
VEGETABLE  LIFE;  a  Popular  Treatise  on  tbe 
Functions  and  Phenomena  of  Organic  Life.  In 
one  handsome  royal  19mo.  volnme,  aitra  cloth, 
with  over  100  illustrations,    pp.  931.    60  eenta. 

BUCKLER  ON  THE  ETIOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY, 
AND  TREATMENT  OF  FIBRO-BRONCHI- 
TIS  AND  RHEU.MATIC    PNEU.HONIA.     la 

one  Svo.  volume,  extra  cloth,    pp.  150.    SI  95. 

BLOOD  AND  URINE  (MANUALS  OX).  BY 
JOHN  WILLIAM  GRIFFITH.  6.  OWEN 
REESE,  AND  ALFRED  MARKWICK.     One 

thick  volume,  royal    19mo.,  extra  eloth,  with 
plates,    pp.  400.    9195. 

BRODIE'S  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SUR- 
GERY.   1  vol.  8vo.,  eloth.    990  pp.    tt  95. 


AND  SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 


BARLOW  (QEORQE  H.),  M.  D. 

\?Sl  ^  Phyaiciaa  to  Oay'aHoipiUI,  London,  Jte. 

A  MANUAL  OP  THE  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE.    With  Additions  by  D. 

'.-.^  >  F.  CoNDiK,  M .  D.,  nuthor  of  *<  A  Pnctieal  TrentiM  on  Diseuies  of  Childreo,"  &c.    In  one  hand- 

some octsTO  volume,  lenther,  of  over  (iOO  pages.    {A  new  work^jutt  r$adf^  1856.)    %2  75. 
'    I  The  poflition  of  the  amhor  m  phyvician  to  Gay*8  Hospital  and  other  lar^gfe  public  institutions,  is 

'  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  experience  which  is  here  systematically  re- 

'  **  eorded  and  condensed.    His  aim  throughout  has  been  to  produce  a  praetieai  work,  on  which'  the 

student  can  rely  as  a  guide,  and  to  which  the  practitioner  can  reAsr  with  confidence.    The  additions 

by  the  editor  comprise  chapters  on  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis,  Cholera  Infantum,  and  Yellow  Fever, 

besides  numerous  notes  wheiever  the  diseases  or  practice  of  this  country  seemed  to  render  them 

necessary  or  desirable. 
_  We  most  erophatieally  commend  it  to  the  attention 

1    .  of  the  profession,  as  deserving  their  eonfidence— « 

depository  of  prsotieal  knowledce,  from  which  they 

may  diaw  wi  th  creat  beMefit.^-^MicMMielt  Mtd.  O^ 

$trt4rf  Msr.  1850. 
The  stadent  has  Iom  heen  in  want  of  a  good  ele- 

mentiiry  wurk  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.    In  Dr. 

Barlow's  ManttsI  that  want  is  snpphed;  and  we 

hare  no  qaetiion  that  it  will  at  once  be  installed 

as  the  favorite  text-book  in  all  Medical  Schools.— 

Ki4«eci  Timts  •md  Om*4U9 . 
^  We  recommend  Dr.  Barlow's  Mannal  in  the  warm- 

f  eet  manner  ma  moat  Talnable  vade-raecum.    We 

have  had  frequent  occasion  to  consult  it,  and  have 


■ician.  ine  A.nieriean  cnicor  naa  aaaea  co  loe 
k  three  ehaplers— on  Cholera  infantum,  Yellow 
er,  and  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis.  These  addi- 
s,  the  two  first  or  which  are  indispensable  to  a 


will  be  found  hardly  less  usefVi!  to  the  experienced 
phyiician.  The  American  editor  has  added  to  the 
worktl  -.    .       

Fever, 

tloas,  tl 

work  on  practice  destined  for  the  profession  in  this 
country,  are  executed  with  great  judgment  and  fi- 
delity, bv  Dr.  Condte,  who  has  also  succeeded  hap- 
pily in  imitating  the  conciaeness  and  clearneaa  of 
atyle  which  are  each  agreeable  eharacteristica  of 
the  original  book^-^SJlsift  MU4.  •md  Surg,  Jourmalt 
Feb.  iSs. 

We  have  looked  through  this  volume  with  very 
great  mtisfaction ;  it  is  written  in  an  easy  and  plea- 
foand  it  dear,  concise,  practical,  and  sound.  It  is  ,  sent  style,  and  the  short  though  Incid  expositioni  of 
eminently  a  nractical  work,  containing  all  that  it '  diseaae,  clearness  uf  description^  and  soundiieit  of 
essential,  ana  aroiding  useless  theoretical  discus-  •  precept  will  make  it  a  welcome  visitor  In  the  library 
sion.  The  work  snppTies  what  has  been  for  aonie  •'  of  every  practitioner,  it  combines  the  limplicity  of 
time  waatiof  ^  a  manual  of  practice  based  npon  mo- '  old  Cullsn,  with  the  elegance  of  Watsox,  and  al- 
dern  diaeoveriea  in  pathology  and  rational  viewa  of  i  though  nut  so  copious  as  other  works  we  might  men- 
treatment  of  diaease.  It  is  especially  mteaded  for  '  tion,  ft  will,  never theleas.  become  a  standard  aotho- 
the  use  of  students  and  jonior  practitioners,  but  it  |  rity. — AmtHemM  Loncif,  Mar.  1656. 


BARTLETT  (ELISHA),  M.  D. 
THE  HISTORY,  DUGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT  OP  THE  FEVERS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    A  new  and  revised  edition.    By  Alonzo  Cx^rk,  M.  D.,  Prof. 

of  Physiology  and  Pathology  in  the  N.  Y.  Coll  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  &c.    in  one  octavo 

volume,  of  six  hundred  pages,  extra  cloth.    {Nearly  Ready,) 

The  masterly  and  elegant  treatise  by  Dr.  Bartlett 
is  invaluable  to  the  American  student  and  practi- 
tioner.—Dr.  KsluMj's  Repert  te  the  Nat,  Mtd.  Aue- 


We  regard  it,  fh>m  the  examination  we  have  made 
of  it,  the  best  work  on  fevers  extant  in  onr  language. 


and  as  such  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  medical 
-    -         Mtdi 


public— 5f. LemU  Mtdicalamd  Surgical  Journal. 

Take  it  altogether,  it  is  the  most  complete  history 
of  our  fevers  which  has  yet  been  pnolished,  and 
every  practitioner  should  avail  himself  of  its  con- 
tents.—7A«  WuUru  Laaeet. 


BOWMAN  (JOHN  E.),  M.D. 
PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY.    Second  Ame- 

rican,  from  the  third  and  revised  Engli»h  Edition.    In  one  neat  volume,  royml  12iiio.,  extra  cloth, 

with  numerous  illustrations,    pp.  288.    {Now  Ready^  1856.)    $1  25. 

Presenting,  in  a  condensed  and  convenient  form,  at  a  verv  low  price,  the  applications  of  Chemistry 
to  the  practical  purposes  of  Clinical  Medicine,  this  work  supplies  a  want  which  has  long  been 
felt  by  the  physician.  The  numerous  editions  which  have  been  called  for  both  in  England  and  this 
eountry,  sudiciently  attest  the  success  with  which  the  author  has  carried  out  his  plan. 

BT  THX  SAMS  AtJTBOK. 

INTRODUCTION   TO   PRACTICAL   CHEMISTRY,   INCLUDING   ANA- 

LirSlS.    With  numerous  illustrations.   In  one  neat  vol.,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth,    pp.  350.    $1  25. 


CURLINQ   (T.    BJ,   F.  R.8., 

Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital,  President  of  the  Hnnteriaa  Society,  fte. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS,  SPERMA- 

TIC  CORD,  AMD  SCROTUM.  Second  American,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  English  edi- 
tion. In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  numerous  illustratioas.  pp.  420.  {Now 
iesoily,  1656.)    92  00. 

In  the  revifed  English  edition,  of  which  this  is  a  reprint,  the  author,  for  want  of  space,  omitted 
the  Anatomical  Introduction.  By  a  more  condensed  style  of  printinff,  room  has  been  found  m  the 
present  volume  to  retain  this  important  portion  without  rendering  the  work  inconveniently  large. 
Some  of  the  notes  of  the  former  American  editor  have  also  been  ineorporaied,  and  a  number  of  new 
illustrations  introduced.  With  these  improvements,  and  the  thorough  revision  which  it  has  enjoyed 
at  the  hands  of  the  author,  it  will  be  found  folly  worthy  to  retain  the  authoritative  position  which 
it  has  acquired  with  regard  to  this  class  of  afl*ectioni. 

We  now  take  Ikrewell.  for  the  praseat,  of  thia  ex-   already.    We  eaa  oaly  any  that  it  ahoald  be  ia  the 

eillsat  trsatiss,  plaeiac  It  ea  oar  book  shelves  by        — 

the  side  of  trooper  on  Fraewres  and  Dlsloeattoas, 
and  other  similar  standard  aad  valaable  works  — 
^«s.  MU.  JevfiMl,  Jan.  Vm. 

We  shall  aot  devote  aay  farther  spaee  to  the  work 
aadariwilee,  aa  11  Is  ao  well  kaowB  to  the  prafeaalon 


I ibrsry  of  everr  praetieal  aaigeoa.  The  prsssat  sdi- 
tloa  is  mneh  Improved,  contains  aameroas  wood- 
cuts, aad  several  aoeouats  of  eases  illnstratiag  the 
varieasdiasaaaaof  the  taatleleB^JiMl.  Timu  aM 
Oaatlff ,  Feb.  180b. 


BLANCUARD  ft  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  &c., 

EzamiJier  in  Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  UniTortity  of  Loftdon. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  chief  applicatioiis  lo 
Faychology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  Hygiene,  and  Forensic  Medicine.  A  new  AmeheaD,  from 
the  last  and  revised  London  edition.  With  nearly  three  hundred  illuatrationa.  Edited,  with  addi- 
tions, by  Fkancis  Guknky  Smith,  M.  D.,  Profei»!M)r  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Peamyl- 
vania  Medical  College,  &e.  In  one  very  large  and  beautiful  octavo  volume,  of  about  nine  hundrad 
large  pages,  handsomely  printed  and  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  band*.     {Juft  Jstmsdi 

In  the  preparation  of  this  new  edition,  the  author  has  spared  no  labor  to  render  it,  as  beretdbre, 
a  complete  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  most  advanced  condition  of  its  important  »ub|e<?i.  The 
amount  of  the  additions  required  to  effect  this  object  thoroughly,  joined  to  the  former  large  sine  d 
the  volume,  presenting  objections  arising  from  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  the  work,  he  has  omitted  all 
those  portions  not  bearing  directly  upon  Human  Physiology,  designing  to  incorporate  then  m 
bis  forthcoming  Treatise  on  Gknkkal  Physiology.  As  a  full  and  accurate  text-book  on  the  Phy- 
biology  of  Man,  the  work  in  its  present  condition  therefore  presents  even  grenter  claims  ufion 
the  student  and  physician  than  thoM  which  have  heretofore  woo  for  it  (he  very  wide  and  dj?«tin- 
gui»'bed  favor  which  it  has  so  long  enjoyed.  The  additions  of  Prof.  Smith  will  be  found  lo  fupply 
whatever  may  have  been  wanting  to  the  American  student,  while  the  introduction  of  many  new 
illu^t^atioas,  and  the  most  careful  mechanical  execution,  render  the  volume  one  of  the  mo&t  at- 
tractive as  yet  issued. 

For  upwards  of  thirteen  years  Dr.  Carpenter's  |  To  enlarize  this  great  work  wonid  be  sopcrfloona. 
work  has  been  considered  by  the  profession  geno-  i  We  shoald  observe,  however,  that  in  this  edition 


rally,  both  in  this  country  nnd  England,  aa  the  moat 
valuable  compendium  on  the  aubject  of  physiology 
in  oar  language.  This  distinction  it  owea  to  the  high 
attainments  and  unwearied  industry  of  ita  accom- 
plished author.  The  present  edition  (which,  like  the 
last  American  one,  was  prepared  by  the  author  him- 
self) i  io  the  result  of  such  extensive  revision,  that  it 
may  almost  be  considered  a  new  work.  We  need 
h.irdly  say,  in  concluding  this  brief  notice,  that  while 
the  work  is  indispensable  to  every  student  of  medi- 
cine in  this  country,  it  will  amply  repay  the  practi- 
tiuner  for  its  perusal  by  the  interest  and  value  of  ita 
contents. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

This  is  n  standard  work — the  text- book  used  by  all 
medical  students  who  read  the  English  kinguage. 
It  has  passed  through  several  editions  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  growing  science  of  Phy- 
siology. Nothing  need  be  said  in  its  praise,  for  its 
merits  are  universally  known;  we  have  nothing  to 
say  of  its  defects,  for  they  only  appear  where  the 
science  of  which  it  treats  is  incoroplete.-~We3l«m 
Lanttt. 

The  most  complete  exposition  of  physiology  whieh 
any  language  can  at  present  give.^ — Brit,  and  For. 
Mtd.'Chirutg.  Rivieto. 

The  greatest,  the  roost  reliable,  and  the  best  book 
oa  the  subject  which  we  know  of  in  the  English 
laBguage.~5i<iiko«cs])f . 


the  author  has  remodelled  a  large  portion  of  the 
former,  and  the  editor  hos  added  roach  natter  of  in- 
terest, especially  in  the  form  o(  illustrations.  We 
may  eoafidently  recommend  it  as  the  most  complete 
work  oa  Human  Physiology  in  our  lango««e.— 
Southtm  Mtd.  and  Surf.  Journal ,  December, IbU. 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  aeienee  in  o«r 
language.— ilm.  Mtd,  Journal. 

The  most  complete  work  now  extant  in  oor  lan- 
guage .—iV.  O.  Med,  Register . 

The  best  text-book  m  the  language  on  this  ex- 
tensive uvib)tct,^~London  Med.  Times. 

A  complete  cyclopssdia  of  this  branch  of  seieMoe. 
— JV.  y.  Med.  Times. 

The  profession  of  this  conntry,  and  perhaps  also 
of  Europe,  have  anxiously  and  for  some  time  awaited 
the  announcement  of  this  newedilionof  CarpenterU 
Human  Physiology.  His  former  editions  have  for 
many  years  been  almost  the  only  text-book  oa  Phy- 
siology ia  all  onr  medical  achoMa,  and  itscireola- 
tion  among  the  profesaioa  has  been  nasnrpaaasd  by 
any  work  m  aay  department  of  medical  sci«Bee. 

It  is  qnitc  unnecessary  for  us  to  speak  of  thia 
work  as  its  merits  would  justify.  The  mers  an- 
nonncemeat  of  its  appearance  will  uibnl  the  hicbeat 
pleasure  to  every  student  of  Physiology,  while  its 
perusal  will  be  of  infinite  service  ta  ailvaaeing 
physiological  science. — Okio  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Jomrm, 


BT  THE  5AM1  AUTHOft.     {LoUljf  l89U4d.) 

PRINCIPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.    New  Arocrican,  from 

the  Fourth  and  Revised  London  edition.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  over 
three  hundred  beautiful  illustrations,  pp.  7dQ.  £xtra  cloth,  $4  80 ;  leather,  raised  bcmds,  $5  2&. 
The  delay  which  has  existed  in  the  appearance  of  Ibis  work  has  been  caused  by  the  very  thorough 
revision  and  remodelling  which  it  has  undergone  at  the  hands  of  the  author,  and  the  large  niunbef 
•f  new  illustrations  which  have  been  prepared  for  it.  It  will,  therefore,  oe  found  almost  a  new 
work,  and  fully  up  to  the  day  in  every  department  of  the  subject,  rendering  it  a  reliable  text-book 
for  all  students  engaged  in  this  branch  of  science.  £very  effort  has  been  made  to  render  its  typo- 
graphical finish  and  mechanical  execution  worthy  of  its  exalted  reputation,  and  creditable  to  the 
mechanical  arts  of  this  country. 


This  book  skonld  not  only  be  read  bat  thorourhly  { 
studied  by  every  member  of  the  profession.  None 
are  too  wise  or  old,  to  be  benefited  thereby.  Bat 
eapeeially  to  the  younger  class  would  we  cordially 
eommend  it  as  best  fitted  of  any  work  in  the  English 
laagnage  to  qnalffy  then  for  the  reeaptioa  and  eoin- 
preneasioa  or  those  troths  whieh  are  <lailv  being  de- 
veloped in  physiology .-^Jfsdieai  CsniMsJ/er. 

Without  pretending  to  it,  it  is  an  eneyelopedia  of 
the  subieet,  aecarate  and  complete  ia  all  respects— 
a  trathiul  reflection  of  the  advanced  state  at  whieh 
the  selenee  has  now  srrived.~DnMui  QumrUrlu 
Jowmmi  of  Medical  Sdracs. 

A  troly  magnifieent  work-in  Itself  a  perfect  phy- 
Blologienl  stndy.— JlenHiig**  Aht9raet. 

This  work  stands  wilhoat  ita  fellow.  It  is  one 
Cew  men  in  Emopeeonld  have andar taken i  liaona 


no  man,  we  believe,  eovM  have  broagbt  to  so  aae- 
cessfnl  aa  issue  as  Dr.  Carpenter,  ft  repaired  for 
ita  prodaetion  a  physiologtsi  at  oaee  deeply  rend  ia 
the  labors  of  others,  capable  of  Uktag  a  geaeiaK 
critical,  and  nnpreindiecd  view  of  those  Ubora.  and 
of  eomhiaing  the  varied,  heterageaeona  materiala  at 
hie  dispoaaf,  so  as  to  ronn  an  hanaoaiona  whole. 
We  feel  that  this  abstmet  ean  give  the  reader  n  verr 
imperfeet  idea  of  the  fabMsa  of  this  work,  and  no 
Idea  of  iU  aaity,  of  the  admimble  manaer  m  which 
material  has  bm  bronghi,  from  the  most  vanima 
sources,  to  eoadnee  to  its  eompletenesa,  of  the  lncid« 
Ity  of  the  reaaoaisg  it  eentafas,  or  of  the  eieaneee 
of  laagnage  ia  whieh  the  whole  la  eloihed.  N«s  the 
profession  only,  bnl  the  aflsntifie  world  nl  Inms, 
must  feel  deeply  indebted  lo  Br.  Carpanter  ftw  tJila 
great  work.  It  nMist,  iadeed,  add  largely  even  lo 
hia  high  repntation^lMtMl  IVmss. 


AND  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.. 

ir  ia  PhyrioLoBY  and  CompantiTe  Anatomy  in  the  Univenifey  of  London. 


{Now  R^adf,  JoM,  1856.) 

THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS.     With  an  Appendix  con- 

Uining  the  Applications  of  the  Microscope  to  Clinical  Medicine,  dEc.    By  F.  G.  Smith,  M.  D 

Illustrated  by  Tour  hundred  and  thirty-four  beautiful  engrayinc^  on  wood.    In  one  large  and  ver}* 

handi(ome  oetavo  volume,  of  724  pages,  extra  cloth,  $4  00 ;  leather,  $4  50. 

Dr.  Carpenter's  position  as  a  microscopist  and  physiologist,  and  his  matezperieDce  as  a  teacher. 

eminently  qualify  him  to  produce  what  has  long  been  wanted^a  good  text-book  on  the  practical 

use  of  the  microscope.    In  the  present  volume  his  object  has  been,  as  stated  in  his  Preface,  "  to 

combine,  within  a  moderate  compass,  that  information  with  regard  to  the  use  of  his  <  tools,'  which 

is  most  essential  to  the  working  microscopist,  with  such  an  account  of  the  objects  best  fitted  for 

his  study,  as  might  qualify  him  to  comprehend  what  he  observes,  and  miffht  thus  prepare  him  to 

benefit  science,  whilst  expanding  and  re  freshing  his  own  mind  "    That  he  has  succeeded  in  accom- 

plii^hiog  thi:i,  no  one  acquainted  with  his  previous  labors  can  doubt. 

The  great  importance  of  the  microscope  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  and  the  number  of  microsco- 
pi»tB  who  are  also  physicians,  have  induced  the  American  publishers,  with  the  author's  approval,  to 
add  an  Appendix,  carefully  prepared  by  Professor  Smith,  on  the  a|>plications  of  the  instrument  to 
clinical  medicine,  together  with  an  account  of  American  Microscopes,  their  modifications  and 
accessories.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  illustrated  with  nearly  one  hundred  wood-cuts,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  will  adapt  the  volume  more  particularly  to  the  use  of  the  American  student. 

every  care  has  been  taken  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  which  is  confidently  pre- 
sented as  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  choicest  productions  of  the  London  prose. 

The  mode  in  which  the  author  has  executed  his  ftitentions  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
condensed  synopsis  of  the 

CONTENTS. 
iMTRODUCTioif— History  of  the  Microscope.  Chap.  I.  Optical  Principles  of  the  Microscope. 
Crap.  II.  Construction  of  the  Microscope.  Chap.  III.  Accessory  Apparatus.  Chap.  IV, 
Management  of  the  Microscope  Chap.  V.  Preparation,  Mounting,  and  Collection  oC  Objects. 
Chap.  VI.  Microscopic  Forms  of  Vegetable  Life — Protophytes.  Chap.  VII.  Higher  Cryptoga- 
mia.  Crap.  VIII.  Phanerogamic  Plants.  Chap.  IX.  Microscopic  Forms  of  Animal  Life — Pro- 
tozoa—Animalcules. Chap.  X.  Foraminifera,  Polycystina,  and  bponges.  Chap.  XI.  Zoophytes. 
CuAP.  XII.  £chinodermaia.  Chap.  XIII.  Polyzoa  and  Compound  Tunicata.  Chap.  XIV. 
Molluscous  Animals  Generally.  Chap.  XV.  Annulosa.  Chap.  AVI.  Crustacea.  Chap.  XVII. 
Insects  and  Arachnida.  Chap.  XVIII.  Vertebrated  Animals.  Chap.  XIX.  Applications  of  the 
Microscope  to  Geology.  Chap.  XX.  Inorganic  or  Mineral  Kingdom — ^Polarization.  Appsndix. 
Microi*cope  as  a  means  of  Diagnosis — Injectiona-^Microscopes  of  American  Manufacture. 

Thoso  who  are  acqaainted  with  Dr.  Carpenter's 
vioui  writing!  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Phyiio- 
y ,  will  folly  nnders tand  bow  ra«t  a  ilore  of  know- 


previous  writing!  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Phyiio- 
logy,  will  folly  nnderitand  bow  ra«t  a  ilore  of  know- 
ledge he  is  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  so  eomprehen* 


and  even  those  who  have  no  previona  aeqaaintanea 
with  the  coDatruetiun  or  naes  of  this  instrnmeat, 
will  find  abandance  of  information  conveyed  in  clear 
and  limple  langaage.—Afed.  Tinut  a$ui  Gaxtm. 
May,  1856. 


live  a  subject  aa  the  revelationa  of  tiie  microacope ; 

BT  THX  8AMK  A17THOE. 

ELEMENTS  (OR  MANUAL)  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUDING  PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL ANATOMY.    Second  American,  from  a  new  and  revised  London  edition.    With 
one  hundred  and  ninety  illtistrations.    In  one  very  handsome  ocuvo  volume,  leather,    pp.  566. 
$3  00. 
In  publishing  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  its  title  was  altered  from  that  of  the  London  volume, 

S'  the  substitution  of  the  word  <«  Elements"  for  that  of  *<  Manual,"  and  with  the  author's  sanction 
e  title  of  "  Elements"  is  still  retained  as  being  more  expressive  of  the  scope  of  the  treatise. 


To  say  that  it  is  the  beat  manual  of  Pbyaiolo^y 
now  before  the  pnblie,  would  not  do  aoAeient  Juatice 
to  the  author.— £ii^a/o  Medical  Journal. 

In  hia  former  worka  it  would  seem  that  he  had 
exhansted  the  ■object  of  Phyaiologv.  In  the  pretend 
he  gives  theesaeaee,  aa  it  were,  oi  tne  whole^— i^.  r. 
JomnuUo/Mtdieim, 


Thoae  who  have  occaaioa  for  an  elementary  trea- 
tlae  on  Phyalology,  cannot  do  better  than  to  posaeaa 
themaelvea  of  the  manual  of  Pr.  Carpeater. — Medical 
Examinsr. 

The  beat  and  moat  eomplete  expoatf  of  modern 
Phyaiology,  in  one  volome,  extant  in  the  Engliah 
laagnage.— St.  Lotrtj  Medical  Jourmal. 

BT  THX  8AMK  AVTHOB.    {Proporin^,) 

PRINCIPLES  OP  GENERAL  PHYSIOLOGY,   INCLUDINO  ORGANIC 

CHEMISTKY  AND  HISTOLOGY.    With  a  General  Sketch  of  the  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Kingdom.    In  one  laxge  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  several  hundred  illustrations. 
The  subject  of  general  physiology  having  been  omitted  in  the  last  editions  of  the  author's  "  Com- 
parative Physiology"  and  **  Human  Physiology,"  he  has  undertaken  to  prepare  a  volume  which 
shall  present  it  more  thoroughly  and  fully  than  has  yet  been  attempted,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
aa  aa  introduction  to  hia  other  works. 

BT  THE  SAn  AtlTROK. 

A  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OP  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH 

AND  DISEASE.    New  edition,  with  a  Preface  by  D.  F.  Condib,  M.  D.,  and  explanations  of 
scaentifio  words.    In  one  neat  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,   pp.  178.    {Jtut  Issuad.)    SO  oenu. 


CHELIUS  (J.M.),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  kt, 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY.  Tranglated  from  the  Germiia,  and  aooompaniei 
with  additional  Notes  and  ReferenceR,  by  John  F.  Sotrra.  Complete  in  three  very  large  octaT» 
Tolumes,  of  nearly  2200  pages,  strongly  bound,  with  rmiaed  bands  and  double  tatlea.    $10  00. 
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BLANCHARD  dc  LEA'S  M£JDIOAL 


CONDIE  (D.  F.),  M.  D.,  itc. 
A  PRACTICAL  TitEATISB  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  CHILDREN.    Poorth 

edition,  revised  and  augmented.    In  one  large  volume,  8vo.,  leather,  of  nearly  750  pages.  $3  00. 
Fbom  TBI  Author's  Prsfaos. 

The  demand  for  another  edition  has  afforded  the  amhor  an  opportunity  of  again  subjecting  the 
entire  treatise  to  a  careful  revision,  and  of  incorporating  in  it  eveiy  important  ohitervation  recorded 
since  the  appearance  of  the  last  edition,  in  reference  to  the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  the  several 
(iisea^es  ot  which  it  treats. 

Id  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition,  as  in  those  which  have  preceded,  while  the  author  hat 
appropriated  to  his  use  every  important  fact  that  be  has  found  recorded  in  the  works  of  otbersi, 
having  a  direct  bearing  upon  either  of  the  subjects  of  which  be  treats,  and  the  numerous  valuable 
obi'er\'Btions— pathological  as  well  as  practical — dispersed  throughout  the  pages  of  the  roedica) 
journals  of  Europe  ana  America,  he  has,  nevertheless,  relied  chiefly  upon  his  own  observations  and 
experience,  acquired  during  a  long  and  somewhat  extensive  practice,  and  under  oireumstaDces  pe- 
culiarly well  adapted  for  the  clinicul  study  of  the  diseases  of  early  life. 

Every  species  of  hypothetical  reasoning  has,  as  much  as  possible,  been  avoided.  The  author  has 
endeavored  throughout  the  work  to  confine  himself  to  a  simple  statement  of  well-ascertained  patho- 
logical facts,  and  plain  therapeutical  directions^hia  chier  desire  being  to  render  it  what  its  title 
imports  it  to  be,  ▲  practical  trratxbx  on  ths  dibbasis  of  ohildrrii. 


Dr.  Condie-s  scholarship,  aenmeni  industry,  and 
practical  seme  are  msntfested  in  this,  as  in  all  his 
Bumerous  eoatribntioDs  to  scieace.— i>f .  Holin€**M 
Meport  to  f  A«  Anuriean  Mtdieal  Assotiatimi. 

Taken  a>  a  whole,  in  oar  judgment.  Dr.  Condie^s 
Treatise  is  the  one  from  the  perusal  of  which  the 
practitioner  in  this  country  will  rise  with  the  great- 
est satisfaction.— Trc«<«ni  J»umal  of  iUdicim  and 
Surgery. 

One  of  the  best  works  npon  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren io  the  English  language.— ITe^Mrw  JUmc<f. 

Perhaps  the  most  full  and  complete  work  now  be- 
fore the  profession  of  the  United  States;  indeed,  we 
may  say  in  the  English  language.  It  is  vastly  supe- 
rior to  most  of  its  predecessors. — THmajflvmta  Mtd. 
Jourmai^ 


We  feel  assnred  from  aetoal  experience  that  no 
physician's  library  can  be  complete  without  a  copy 
of  this  work.— /v.  r.  Jnmmml  o/mdieim. 

A  veritable  pediatric  encyclopaedia,  and  an  boaor 
to  American  medical  literature. — Okis  dUdital  mmd 
Surgieal  Jaurnml. 

We  feel  persuaded  that  ths  American  medical  pro- 
fessioa  will  soon  regard  it  not  only  as  a  very  good, 


bat  as  the  vsbt  bxst 
Diseases  of  Children."- 


'  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
'AtiuricoH  Jkfstfk'eai  Jwmrmmi, 


We  proBOUBced  the  first  edition  to  be  the  heal 
work  on  the  diseases  of  children  ia  the  Eaglish 
language,  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 

SnlHishea,  '"  * '   ' ' 

Ixamnuf. 


we  still  rsgard  it  ia  ttat  light.^jr«^c«tl 


CHRI8TI30N  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  V.  P.  R.  S.  E.,  &c. 

A  DISPENSATORY;  or.  Commentary  on  the  Pharmac<meia8  of  Oreat  Britain 

and  the  United  States ;  oompri8inc[  the  Natural  History,  Description,  Uhemistry,  Pharmacy,  Ac- 
tiontf.  Uses,  and  Doses  of  the  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.    Second  edition,  revised  and  im- 
proved, with  a  Supplement  containing  the  most  important  New  Remedies.    With  copious  Addi- 
tions, and  two  huiidred  and  thirteen  laige  woo<I-engravings.    By  K.  Eolbsfxld  Oriytith,  M.  D. 
In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  raised  bands,  of  over  1000  pages,  t^  SO. 
It  is  not  needfal  that  w)  shoald  eompare  it  with  ,  thia  branch  of  knowledge  which  the  atadeat  baa  a 
the  oiUer  pharmacopccias  extant,  whicn  enjoy  and  ,  right  to  expect  in  such  a  work,  weeonfess  the  omia- 
merit  the  confidence  uf  the  profession :  it  is  enough  ;  sion  has  escaped  oar  semtiny.  We  cordially  recoa^ 
to  say  that  it  appears  to  ns  as  perfect  as  a  Dispensa-    mead  this  work  to  such  of  oor  readers  as  are  ia  aeed 
tory,  in  the  present  state  of  pharmaeentical  science,    of  a  Dispensatory.    They  cannot  make  choiee  of  a 
eottld  be  made.    If  it  omits  say  details  pertaining  to  |  better.— Wsslsm  J9mm»  ^  Mt§dkmt  tmd  Smrgtrp. 


COOPER  (BRAN8BY  B.>,  F.  R.  8. 
LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  8UB0ERT. 

In  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  750  pages.    $3  00. 


COOPER  ON  DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRAC 
TURBS  OF  THE  JOINTS  —Edited  by  Bbabsbt 
B.  Cooraa,  F.  R.  S.,  Ac.  With  additional  Ob- 
servations by  Prof.  J.  C.  Wabbbh.  A  new  Ame- 
ricaa  edition.  Ia  oae  handsome  ocUvo  volume, 
extra  cloth,  of  about  500  pages,  with  numerous 
iUastrat ioas  on  wood .    93  as. 

COOPER  ON  THE  ANATOMY  AND  TREAT- 
MENT OP  ABDOMINAL  HERN  IA.  One  larfre 
volume,  imperial  8vo.,  extra  cloth,  with  over  130 
lithographic  figures.    93  60. 

COOPER  ON  THE  ANATOMY  AND  DI9KASES 
OF  THE  BREAST,  with  twenty-five  Miseellane- 
oos  and  Surgical  Papers.  Oae  large  volume,  im- 
perial 8vo.,  extra  eloth,  with  SSB  figures,  oa  98 
flatea.    93  flO. 

COOPER   ON    THE  STRUCTURE  AND  DIS- 


EASES OP  THE  TESTIS,  AND  ON  THE 
THYMUS  GLAND.  Oae  vol.  imperial  (»vo.,  ex- 
tra cloth,  with  177  figures  oa  89  plates.  tS  00. 
COPLAND  ON  THE  CAUSES,  NATURE,  AND 
TREATMENT  OF  PALSY  AND  APOPLEXY. 
In  one  voIobw,  royal  Umo^  extra  cloth,  pp.  SM. 
80  ceaU. 

CLYMER  ON  FEVERS:  THEIR  DIAGNOSIS, 
PATHOLOGY,  AND  TREATMENT  la  om 
oetavo  volame,  leather,  of  000  pages.    SI  M. 

COLOMBAT  DB  L'ISERE  ON  THE  DISBABBS 
OF  FEMALES,  and  oa  the  ^Mcial  ByglsM  4ti 
their  Sex.  Translated,  with  maay  Notes  aad  Ad- 
ditioaa,  by  C.  D.  Maias,  M.  D.  Saeoad  aditiois, 
revised  and  ioaproved.  Ia  oae  lane  volame,  oc- 
tavo, leather,  with  anoMfoas  wood-cmta.  pp.  nO. 
•»flO. 


CARSON  (JOSEPH),  M.  D., 
Professof  of  Materia  Mediae  aad  Phatmaey  ia  the  Uaivsraity  of  Pnaqrlvaua. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MKDICA 

AND  PHARftlAGY,  Miveied  is  the  Uahretsiiy  ol  PcMiaylvwuik    Seeoad  aiicl  revised  edt* 
tiw.    1b  om  vmry  ami oelavo vdiuM, estia etoth,  of  906  page*.    {NmmMmdf.)   tl  M. 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS, 


."r.1. 


CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD)i  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 
ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERT.  A  new  Americaii, 

from  the  ImI  and  improved  Engiifth  editino.    Edited,  with  Notes  uid  Additions,  by  D.  Francis 
ithor  of  a  <*Pmctical  Treatise  oq  the  Diseases  of  Childreo/^  Aec.    With  139 


CoNDix,  M.  Dm  auth 

illustrations.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather. 


pp.610.    $3  00. 


To  b«scow  praiM  on  a  book  that  has  reeeived  aach  | 
marked  ■pprobattaa  would  bo  laporflaooa.  Weaoed 
oaly  lay,  thererore,  that  if  tho  first  editiou  was 
thooffat  worthy  of  a  (hvoraMa  reeeptioa  hy  the 
modieal  paMie,  we  am  eoafideatlyaflrm  that  this 
will  be  foaad  maeh  amre  so.  The  Icetarar,  the 
practitioner,  and  the  stndeat,  maj  all  have  recourse 
to  its  psfres,  and  derive  from  their  pernsal  mach  ia- 
terest  aod  instruction  in  everything  reletina  to  theo- 
retical and  practirnl  midwifery.— Paftfia  QuarUrtf 
/•vmol  •/  Mctfual  Setcacs. 

A  work  of  very  great  merit,  aad  sach  as  we  can 
eonfidently  recommend  to  the  study  (if  every  obate- 
trie  practitioner .^Loadea  Jfircfieol  Oaxtut. 

This  is  certainly  the  moat  perfect  system  extant. 
It  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  text- 
book, and  that  which  he  whose  necessities  confine 
hira  to  oae  book,  should  select  ia  preference  to  all 
othara.'-SaalJUra  dUdie^  mmd  Smrgieml  J»urmMl, 

The  moat  popular  work  on  midwifery  ever  issued 
from  the  American  preas.-.-ChariMian  Med.  Jommal. 

Were  we  reduced  to  the  aecessity  of  haviim  but 
CM  work  on  midwiferr,  and  permitud  to  choou^ 
we  would  unhesitatingly  take  Churchill.— ITcjttni 
M$d.  mmd  8mrg.  Journal. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  useful  aad 
decant  nuaual  than  Dr.  Churchill's  Practice  of 
Midwifery..— Pravmeiol  JIfsdtea/  /ewmaf . 

Certainty,  In  oar  opinion,  the  very  best  work  on 
the  sabject  whieh  axisU.-.JV.  y.  AmMudUt, 


No  work  holds  a  higher  position,  or  is  more  de- 
serving of  being  placed  ia  the  hands  of  the  tyro, 
the  advanced  stadent,  or  the  practitioner .~ilf<Meal 

AMimMM^. 

Pravioas  editions,  under  the  editortel  supervision 
of  Prof  R.  M.  Huston,  have  been  received  with 
I  marked  favor,  aad  they  deserved  it ;  bat  th's,  re- 
printed from  a  very  late  Dublin  edition,  carefolly 
revised  and  brought  up  by  the  author  to  the  present 
time,  does  present  aa  unusually  accurate  and  able 
expoaition  of  every  iinportaat  particular  embraced 
ia  the  department  of  midwifery.  •  n  The  clearness, 
directness,  and  precisioa  of  its  teachings,  together 
with  the  great  amount  of  statistical  research  which 
its  text  exhibits,  have  served  to  place  it  already  in 
the  foremost  rana  of  works  in  this  department  of  re- 
medial science.— i^.  O.  K«d.  aad  Surg.  Jourmml, 

la  oar  opinion,  it  forms  one  of  the  beat  if  not  the 
very  best  text-book  and  epitome  of  obstetric  scieace 
which  we  at  preseat  possess  in  the  Eaglish  lan- 
gaage.— jroa<4/y/#araa;  o/Mtdiemi  ScUmct. 

The  deameas  aad  precision  of  style  in  which  it  ia 
writtea,  aad  the  great  amount  of  statistical  research 
which  it  eonm ins.  have  aerved  to  place  it  in  the  first 
rank  of  works  ia  this  departmeatof  medical  scieoee. 
-AT.  Y.  Joummi  ^Mtdlcimo, 

Few  treatises  will  be  found  better  adapted  as  a 
text-book  for  the  studeat.  or  as  a  manual  for  the 
frequent  consultation  of  the  young  practitioner.— 
(  A0i$riemm  Modieml  /ewmal. 


BT  TBS  SAMS  AUTHOK.     (Ncw  Rsodf,  1856.) 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN.    Second  Aneriean 

Edition,  reviwd  and  enlarged  by  the  author.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Y.  KEATiifO,  M.  D.    In 

one  larige  and  handsome  volume,  extra  doth,  of  over  700  pages.    93  00,  or  in  leather,  93  25. 

In  preparing  this  work  a  second  time  for  the  American  profession,  the  author  has  spared  no 
labor  in  giving  it  n  V9iy  thorough  revision,  introducing  several  new  chapters,  and  rewriting  others, 
whileevery  portion  of  the  volume  has  been  subjected  to  a  severe  scrutiny.  The  efforts  of  the 
American  editor  have  been  directed  to  supplying  such  information  relative  to  matters  peculiar 
to  this  country  as  might  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  author,  and  the  whole  may,  ther^ 
lore,  be  safely  pronounced  one  of  the  mo>t  complete  works  on  the  subject  accessible  to  tne  Ame- 
rican Profession.  By  an  alteration  in  the  sine  of  the  page,  these  very  extensive  additions  have 
been  aeoommodated  without  imdnly  increasing  the  sise  of  the  work. 

A  few  notices  of  the  Ibrmer  edition  are  subjoined  :— 

We  regard  this  volume  as  possessiag  more  claims      The  preseat  volame  will  sastaan  the  repotation 

acquired  by  the  author  from  his  previous  works. 
The  reader  will  find  in  it  full  and  judicious  direc- 
tions  for  the  maaagemeat  of  infaats  at  birth,  and  a 
compendious,  but  clear  account  of  the  diseases  to 
which  children  are  liable,  and  the  most  successful 
mode  of  treating  them,  we  must  not  close  this  no- 
tice without  calling  atteatioa  to  the  anthor^s  style, 
which  is  perspicaoBS  aad  polished  to  a  dearee.  we 
regret  to  say,  not  generally  characteristie  of  medical 


\  regard  this  volume  as  possessiag  more  claims 
lo  completeaess  thaa  any  other  of  tne  kind  with 
which  we  are  aequaiatad.  Moat  cordially  and  ear- 
nestly, therefore,  do  we  eommead  It  to  oar  profeasioo« 
al  hrethrea,  and  we  feel  assared  that  the  stamp  of 
their  approbation  will  la  das  time  be  impreased  upon 
it.  After  aa  atteativa  parnaal  of  its  eontenta,  we 
hesitate  not  to  my,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
nrehanslTe  ever  written  apon  the  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, aad  that,  foreopiousaesaof  reference,  extent  of 

ireh,  aad  perspicuity  of  detail,  it  is  scarcely  to 


be  eqaalled.  and  not  to  be  excelled,  ia  any  laa- 
gmmgm^^Duhiim  Qaarlf  riy  Janrnal. 


works. 


'«^.' 


reeommead  the  work  of  Dr.  Churchill 


most  cordially,  both  to  studeata  aad  practitioners, 
as  a  valuable  aad  reliable  guide  ia  the  treatmeat  of 

After  this  meagre,  aad  wa  kaow,  very  imperfect  S^JST*  "^  ^^^^'^-^'^-  ''-"••  ^  '**  ''•^ 
notice  of  Dr.  ChnrchilPs  work,  we  shall  conclude   *'*'''^*' 

by  saying,  that  it  is  one  that  cannot  fail  from  ita  co- '     We  know  of  no  work  on  this  department  of  Pme 
piousness,  rxtensire  research,  and  general  accuracy,   tical  Mediciae  whieh  preseats  so  candid  aad  unpre- 
to  exalt  still  higher  the  reputatioa  of  the  author  la   Judieed  a  statement  or  postiag  up  of  our  actual 
Ihia  eooatry.    The  Ameriean  reader  will  beimrtku-   kaowledge  as  this.— JT.  Y.  Joummi  •/  Mtdiem*. 
larly  pleased  to  iad  that  Dr.  Churchill  has  dene  full  I 

lastiea  throughoat  his  work  to  the  varioaa  American  |  Ita  claims  to  merit  both  as  a  scleatitc  and  practi- 
authora  <m  this  aabieet.  The  namea  of  Dewees,  eat  work,  are  of  the  highest  order.  Whilst  we 
Bherle,  Coadie,  aad  Blawart,  oeenr  on  nearly  every    would  aot  elevate  it  above  every  other  treatise  en 

5f  a,  aad  theae  aathora  are  eonatantly  referred  to  by   the  mme  sabieet,  wa  eertaialy  believe  that  very  few 
e  aathor  in  terma  of  the  hbrheat  pralee,  aad  with  -  are  eqaal  to  it,  aad  aoae  superior.— SeafAsra  Jffsd. 
the  amat  liberal  coarteay.— 1%«  MUicml  Sxmwtimtt.  mmd  Burgieml  Jeanmi. 


BT  THS  lAm  AtrmoE. 


KS8ATS  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER,  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  PB- 

CULT  AK  TO  WOMEN.    Seleoted  from  the  writings  of  British  Authors  previous  to  the  clo«e  ol 
the  Eighteenth  Century.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  about  A90  pages.    $2  90, 
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BLANCHAB.D  ft  LKA'S  MEDICAL 


CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),   M.  O.,  M.  R.  I.  A.»  &c. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN;  inckdiiig  those  of  Pregnancy  and  ChiM- 

bed.  A  new  American  editioni  revised  by  the  Author,  w  jih  Notes  and  Additions,  by  D  Fkax- 
CIS  CoNDiE,  M.  D.,  author  of  "  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Disca.«e8  of  Children.*'  In  one  laife 
and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  wood-cuts,  leather,  pp.  684.    $3  00. 


We  now  regretfully  take  leave  of  Dr.  Chnrchiiri 
hook.  Had  our  tjrpographieal  limits  permitted,  we 
•bould  gladljr  have  borrowed  more  from  iu  richly 
■tored  pages.  la  oondasion,  we  heartily  recom- 
mend it  to  the  profession^  and  would  at  the  same 
time  express  our  firm  eonyiction  that  it  will  aotenly 
add  to  the  reputation  of  its  author,  hat  will  prove  a 
work  of  great  and  extensive  utility  to  obstetric 
practitioners.— D»b2t»  Medical  Prtit. 

Former  editions  of  this  work  have  been  noticed  in 

Erevious  numbers  of  the  Juumal.  The  sentiments  of 
igh  commendation  expressed  in  those  notices,  have 
only  to  be  repeated  in  this ;  not  from  the  fact  that 
the  profession  at  large  are  not  aware  of  the  high 
merits  which  this  work  really  possesses,  but  fVom  a 
desire  to  see  the  principles  and  doctrines  therein 
•ontflined  more  generally  recognized,  and  more  uni- 
versally carried  out  in  practice. — If.  Y.  Journal  of 
Mtdicint, 

We  know  of  no  author  who  deservea  that  appro- 
bation, on  *<  the  diseases  of  females,'*  to  the  same 
extent  that  Dr.  Churchill  does.  His,  indeed,  is  the 
only  thorough  treatise  we  know  of  on  the  subject ; 
audit  may  DC  eommended  to  praetitioaers  and  stu- 
dents as  a  masterpiece  in  its  particular  de|»rtment. 
The  former  editions  of  this  work  have  beea  com- 
mended strongly  in  this  joumal,  and  they  have  won 
their  way  to  an  extended,  and  awell-deaerved  popu- 


larity. This  fifth  edition,  before  ns,  is  well  ealea- 
lated  to  maintain  Dr.  CharehilPs  high  repatatton. 
It  was  revised  and  e«ilar|^ed  by  the  author*  for  hia 
Aroeriean  publishers,  and  it  aeema  to  as  that  thcraia 
seareely  any  speciaa  of  deairabla  iaIbraMtioa  tm.  ICa 
sabjeets  that  may  not  bo  fooad  ia  thia  work^^TM 
WttUfn  Jommml  o/  Mtdieimt  mtd  Smrgwfp. 

We  are  gratified  to  aanounee  a  new  and  reviaed 
edition  of  Dr.  ChnrehiU's  valuable  work  on  the  dia- 
eases  of  females  We  have  ever  regarded  it  as  oae 
of  the  very  best  works  on  the  sahjeeta  enbracad 
withia  its  scope,  in  the  English  language;  and  tSa 
present  edition,  enlarged  and  revised  by  the  aathor, 
readers  it  still  more  entitled  to  the  eonndenee  of  tk« 
profession.  The  valuable  aotea  of  Prof.  HnsCon 
have  been  retained,  aad  contribute,  ia  no  aoiaU  de- 
gree, to  enhance  tne  value  of  the  work.  It  ia  a 
source  of  congratulation  that  the  publishers  have 
permitted  the  author  to  be,  ia  this  instance,  hia 
own  editor,  thus  securing  all  the  revisioa  isliieh 
an  author  alone  is  capable  of  making .—n«  Wiuurm 

As  a  comprehensive  manual  for  atadeata,  or  a 
work  of  reference  for  practitioaera,  we  only  wpmk 
with  comraoa  Justice  whea  we  say  that  it  surpaaaea 
any  other  that  has  ever  issued  oa  the  same  aab- 
ject  from  the  Dritiah  preas. — 71u  Dw^/mi  QftmrUrif 
Jon  mat. 


DfCKSON  (S.    H.),   M.D., 
Professor  of  lastitotes  and  Practice  of  Medicine  ia  the  Medioal  CoUege  of  Sonth  Caroliaa. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MEDICINE;  a  Compendious  View  of  Pathology  and  Thora- 

peuiic<t,  or  the  History  tnd  Treatment  of  Diseases.    In  one  lai^  and  handsome  octavo  volinDe» 

of750  pages,  leather     {Now  Bsady.)    $3  75. 

As  an  American  texWbook  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  for  the  ttodeDt,  and  as  a  oondenMd  worii 
of  reference  for  the  practitioner,  this  volume  will  have  strong  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  jyolamioo. 
Few  physicians  have  bad  wider  opportunities  than  the  author  for  observation  and  ezBerience,  and 
few  perhaps  have  used  them  belter.  As  the  ref«uU  of  a  life  of  study  and  practice,  therefore,  the 
present  volume  will  doubtless  be  received  with  the  welcome  it  deserves. 

This  book  is  eminently  what  it  professes  to  be ;  a 
distinguished  merit  in  these  days.  Desigaed  for 
**  Teachers  and  Students  of  Medicine,"  and  admira 


biy  suited  to  their  wants,  we  think  it  will  be  received, 
cm  its  own  merits,  with  a  hearty  weleone.—Sosfen 
Med.  and  Snrg.  Joumai, 

Indited  by  one  of  the  most  aoaomplisbed  writers 
of  our  country,  as  well  as  by  one  who  has  long  held 
a  high  position  among  teachers  and  practitioners  of 
medicine,  this  work  is  entitled  to  patronage  nad 
careful  study.  The  learned  author  has  eadeavored 
to  condrnse  ia  this  volume  most  of  the  practical 
matter  contained  ia  his  former  productions,  so  as  to 
adapt  it  to  the  use  of  those  wno  have  aot  time  to 
devote  to  more  extensive  works.^5o«lAem  Mtd.  and 
Surg.  Journal. 

We  eaa  strongly  recommend  Dr.  Diekson's  work 
to  our  readers  as  one  of  interest  and  practical  utility, 
well  deserving  of  a  place  in  their  libraries  as  a  book 
of  refereaec ;  aad  we  especially  commend  the  first 
part  as  presenting  an  admirable  outline  of  the  nrinei- 
plea  of  niedioiae.~D«f^itis  Qumrtwlf  Journal  ^  Feb. 
lbS6. 

This  volume,  while  as  its  title  deaotea  it  Is  a 
eompendions  view^  is  also  a  comprehensive  system 
of  practice,  perspicuonily  and  pieasaatly  written, 
and  admirably  suited  to  engage  the  iaterest,  and  in- 
struct the  rtaAot. "Peninsular  Joumai  of  Mediein*^ 
Jan.  li^. 

This  volume  is  designed  as  a  text-book  for  teachers 
aad  studeaU;  but  its  merits  extend  far  beyoad  its 
modest  dedication ;  it  is  a  complete  treatise  apoa  me- 
dicine, and  one  that  will  stand  the  test  of  years.  The 
arrangrroent  is  simple,  a  feature  ofteatimea  obacared 
ia  otherwise  excellent  works.  This  Treatise  is  a 
valuable  additioa  to  oar  medical  litaratare,  aad  ia  the 


clear  aad  accurate  deseriptioas,  parity,  aad  b 
city  of  style,  and  souadoess  of  precept,  the  i 
will  find  much  to  admire  aad  adopt,  aad  cot  a  little 
that  calls  for  deep  reflectioa.  We  cordially  recom- 
mend this  volume  to  our  readers,  whether  old  prae- 
titioners  or  stadeats,  for  we  take  it  that  the  phy  sieiaa 
should  always  be  a  atndcat. — Jkmoficmn  Lmnaet, 

Prof.  Diokaoa's  work  aapplics,  to  a  great  extent, 
a  desideratum  long  ftit  ia  Amarlcaa  medieiaa^^iV. 
O.  ilfsd.  and  Surg.  Joumai. 

Estiroatiag  this  work  aecordiag  to  the  parpoae  for 
whieh  it  is  desigaed,  we  mast  thiak  highly  of  iU 
merits,  aad  we  have  ao  keaitatioa  ia  predietiag  for 
1 1  a  favurable  reoeptioa  by  both  atadenta  aad  teaehcta. 

Not  profeeslag  to  be  a  eomplata  aad  comprehcassva 
treatise,  it  will  aot  be  fouad  fall  ia  datail,  aor  tiled 


with  diseasatons  of  theories  and  npinioas,  bat  em- 
ili  that  is  essential  ia  theory  aad  praetiea, 
irably  adapted  to  the  waaU  of  the  Amarieaa 


stadeat.  Avoiding  all  that  is  aneertala,  it  | 
more  clearly  to  the  miad  of  the  reader  that  whien  is 
established  and  verified  bv  experience.  The  varied 
and  extensive  reading  of  the  author  is  eoospicoonsly 
apparent^  aad  all  the  recent  improvements  aad  dis- 
coveries m  therapeutics  and  pathohiey  are  rhruai- 
cled  ia  its  pages.— CAaWssloa  Med.  Journal. 


ral 
tiful 


la  the  first  part  cf  tha  work  the  aab|eet  of  rass- 
.1  pathology  isprMeated  ia  outline,  git  lag  a  btaa- 
ful  pictare  oi  its  diatiagaishiag  fentarea,  aad 


lagaisaiB 
throughout  the  saeoeedlag  eaaptars'we  fiad  that  In 


__  kept  aerupaloaaly  withia  the  boaada  of 
reasoaiag  aad  legitinMta  dcdnrtioa.  Upna  tie 
whole,  we  do  not  heaitate  to  proaoaace  it  a  aa^arior 
work  la  iu  elaaa,  aad  that  Dr.  Diekeoa  marila  a 
place  in  the  first  raak  of  Ameriean  writers.— Wssttm 
Lancet. 


DAY»9  PRACTICAL  TRBATISR  ON  TUB  DO- 
ME^TIC  MANAGEMENT  AND  MORE  IM- 
POaTANT  DIBEASES  OF  ADVANCED  LIFE. 
One  volume,  octavo,  cloth,  895  pages.    $1  00. 


DB  JONUH  ON  COD-LIYKR  OIL,  comparatively 
considered,  with  its  Chemieal  aad  Theiapeatie 
Properties.  In  one  I'imo.  vol.,  ex.  cloth.  Weasin. 
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DAU1TT  (ROBERT),  M.R.  C.8.,  Ue. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MODERN  SURGERY.    A  new 

Ain«rican,  from  the  improved  London  edition.  Edited  by  F.  W.  Sargknt,  M.  D.,  author  of 
"  Minor  Surgery,"  &c.  Illustrated  with  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  wood-engravings.  In 
one  very  handsomely  printed  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  576  large  pages.    $3  00. 

is  reallf  practically  nsefnl  at  the  bedside  will  be 
found  in  a  form  at  once  elear,  distinct,  and  iaterest- 
las Bdi$tburgk  Momtklf  Mtdicml  Jonmal. 


Dr.  Driiilt*B  reiearches  into  the  literature  of  his 
subject  have  been  not  oaly  exteaaive,  bet  well  di- 
rected \  the  most  discordant  authors  sre  fairly  and 
impsrtialiv  quoted,  and,  while  due  credit  is  given 
to  each,  their  mpective  merits  are  weighed  with 
an  unprojodiced  hand.  The  grain  of  wheat  ii  pre- 
served, and  the  chaff  is  unmercifully  strijtped  off. 
The  arrangement  is  simple  and  philosophical,  and 
the  ■tvie,  though  clear  and  interesting,  it  so  precise, 
that  the  book  contains  more  iaformntion  coadeasea 
into  a  few  words  than  nnv  other  surgionl  work  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. — London  Medical  Timts 
mmdOnsetu. 

No  work,  in  our  opinion,  equals  it  in  presenting 
so  much  valuable  surgical  matter  in  so  small  a 
eompass.->Sf.  LoatJ  JiUd.  a$id  Snrgicni  Journal . 

Druitt^s  Surgery  is  too  well  known  to  the  Ameri- 
can medical  profession  to  require  its  announcement 
anywhere.  Pnihobl)'  no  work  of  the  kmd  has  ever 
been  more  cordially  received  and  extensively  circu- 
lated than  this  The  fact  that  it  comprehends  in  a 
comparatively  small  compass,  all  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  theoretical  and  practical  Surgery — that  it 
is  found  to  contain  reliable  and  authentic  informa- 
tion on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  nearly  all  surgi- 
cal affections — is  a  suflScient  reason  for  the  liberal 
Satronage  it  has  obtained.  The  editor,  Dr.  F.  W. 
argent,  has  contributed  much  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  work,  by  such  American  improvements  as  are 
calculated  more  perfectly  to  adapt  it  to  our  own 
views  and  practice  in  this  country.  It  abounds 
everywhere  with  spirited  and  life-like  illustrations, 
which  to  the  yoanig  surgeon,  especially,  are  of  no 
minor  consideratitm.  Every  medical  man  frequently 
needs  inst  such  a  work  as  this,  for  immediate  refer* 
enee  in  moments  of  sudden  emergeney,  when  he  has 
not  time  to  consult  more  elaborate  treatiaea.— r4s 
Ohio  MidietU  and  Surgical  Journal, 

The  author  has  evideatly  ransacked  every  stand- 
ard treatise  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  all  that 


Drnitt*i  work,  condensed,  systenmtie,  lucid,  aad 
practical  as  it  is,  beyond  most  works  on  Surgery 
aecessible  to  the  Ameriean  student,  has  had  muen 
currency  in  this  country,  and  under  its  present  au- 
spices promises  to  rise  to  yet  higher  favor.— ris 
Wesum  Journal  of  Medicino  and  Surgtr^, 

The  most  accurate  and  ample  resum6  of  the  pre* 
sent  state  i>f  Surgery  that  we  are  acquainted  with.— 
Dublin  Jdedieal  JounuU, 

A  better  book  on  the  principles  snd  practice  of 
Surgery  as  now  understood  in  England  and  America, 
has  not  been  f  iven  to  the  profession.— Sss(si»  Modi' 
eal  and  Surgical  Journal. 

An  unsurpassable  corepeadium,  not  only  of  Sur- 
gical, but  of  Medical  Practice. — London  Mtdicat 
Qazettt. 

This  work  merits  our  warmest  commendationSi 
and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  vooag  surgeons  as 
an  admirable  digest  of  the  principles  aad  practice  of 
modern  Surgery.— Ifedftcai  Qaxotlo. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  work  of  Mr. 
Druitt  affords  a  complete,  though  brief  and  con- 
densed view,  of  the  entire  field  of  modern  sur^fery. 
We  know  of  no  work  on  the  same  subject  having  tne 
appearance  of  a  manual,  which  includes  so  many 
topics  of  Interest  to  the  surgeon ;  and  the  terse  man- 
ner in  which  each  has  been  treated  evinces  a  most 
enviable  quality  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
who  seems  to  nave  aa  ianate  power  of  aearching 
out  and  graaping  the  leading  facts  aad  features  of 
the  most  elaboraCe  produetiona  of  the  pen.  It  is  a 
nsefnl  handbook  for  the  praetitiooer.  and  we  should 
deem  a  teaeher  of  suigery  unpardonable  who  did  not 
recommend  it  to  hia  pupila.  In  our  own  opinion,  it 
is  admirsbly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student.^ 
Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


DUNQLI80N,  FORBES,  TWEEDIE,  AND  CONOLLY. 
THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  comprising Treatiees  on 

the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Dii^ea^es,  Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeutics,  Disea^s  of  AVomen 
and  Children,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  &c.  Sec.     In  four  large  super-royal  octavo  volumes,  of 
3354  double-columned  pages,  strongly  and  handsomely  bound,  with  raised  bands.    $12  00. 
%*  This  work  contains  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  eighteen  distinct  treatises,  contributed  by 

sixty-eight  distinguished  physicians,  rendering  it  a  complete  library  of  reference  for  the  country 

praetitiooer. 
The  most  complete  work  on  Practical  Medicine  !  titioner.    This  estimate  of  it  has  not  been  formed 

extant;    or,  at  least,  in   our   language.— Jlaifafo   from  a  hasty  examination,  but  after  aa  intimate  ac* 

Mtdical  and  Surgical  Journal.  •  auaiatance  derived  from  frequent  consultation  of  it 

p«r  i-i.r«*r*f.o«  it  !■  ahnvii  all  nriM  tn  «i7«rv  nrmj>.  '  °^f^E  ^^e  past  siae  or  tcu  ycars.    The  editors  are 
For  reference,  it  is  above  all  price  to  every  prae-    „,a«t[Vione«  of  eatahiiahed  ranutatimi.  and  thm  list 


titioner.— TTexterm  Lancet. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  medical  publieatioas  oi  I 


practitioners  of  established  reputation,  and  the  list 
of  contributors  embraces  many  of  the  most  eminent 


*  <*f  professors  and  teaehe  rs  of  London ,  Edinbu  rgh ,  Dub- 
theday~5s  a  work  oC  reference  i^  is  invaluable.—  « lin,  nad  Glasgow.    It  is,  indeed,  the  great  merit  of 


Wosum  Journal  of  Mcdiidiiu  and  Surgery. 

It  has  been  to  us,  both  as  learner  and  teacher,  a 
work  for  ready  and  fVequent  reference,  one  in  which 
modem  English  medicine  is  exhibited  in  the  most 
advantageons  light. — Medical  Examiner. 

We  rejoice  that  this  work  is  to  be  placed  within 
the  reaeh  of  the  profession  in  this  eonntry,  it  being 


this  work  that  the  principal  articles  have  been  fur- 
nished by  prsetltioners  who  have  not  only  devoted 
especialattention  to  the  diseases  about  which  they 
have  written,  but  have  also  ea^oyed  opportunitiea 
for  an  extensive  practical  aequamtaace  with  them, 
aad  whose  reputatimi  carries  the  assurance  of  their 
competeneir  justly  to  appreciate  the  opinions  of 
>««.<»«»«.'.  ,»»,..»>. w^.>^  «  .«..«,..«»..,, ..  .^.„5  .  others,  while  it  stamps  their  own  doctrines  with 
anquesuoaably  one  of  very  great  value  to  tbe  prae-  I  high  and  just  authority.— iliMrteaniircduai  Joum. 


DEWEE8»9  COMPREHENSIVE  SYSTEM  OF 
MIDWIFERY.  Illustrated  by  occasional  eases 
and  many  engravings.  Twelfth  edition,  with  the 
author's  last  improvements  and  corrections  In 
one  octavo  volume,  extra  eloth,  of  400  pages.  83  SO. 

DEWEES'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL 
AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  CHILD- 
REN. Tenth  edition.  In  one  volume,  octavo, 
extra  cloth,  518  pages.    92  80. 

DEWEES'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES 
OP  FEMALES.  Tenth  edition.  Inonevolome, 
octavo,  extra  cloth,  53:1  pages,  with  plates.  83  00. 


DANA  ON  ZOOPHYTES  AND  CORALS.  In  one 
volume,  imperial  quarto,  extra  cloth,  with  wood- 
cuts. %IS  00.  Also,  AN  ATLAS,  in  one  volume, 
imperial  folio,  with  sixty-one  magnificent  colored 
plates.    Bound  in  half  morocco.    $30  00. 

DE  LA  BECHE'S  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER. 
In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  ex- 
tra cloth ,  of  700  pages,  with  300  wood-outs.  84  00. 

PRICK  ON  RENAL  AFFECTIONS;  their  Diag- 
nosis and  Pathology.  With  illustrstions.  One 
volume,  royal  Pimo.,  extra  cloth.    79  centa. 
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BLANCHAHD  dc  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


DUNQLI80N    (ROBLEY),    M.  D., 

Profemor  of  Instiiotea  of  Medicine  in  the  JelTeraon  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

MEDICAL  LEXICON;  a  DictioDary  of  Medical  JSoienoe,  containiog  a  eondse 
Explanation  of  the  variom  Subjects  and  Terms'of  Physiolocy,  Patholo^fyi  Hyriene,  Therapeutics, 
Pharmacology,  Obstetrics,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  6do,  With  the  French  and  other  Svnonymes ; 
Notices  of  Climate  and  of  celebrated  Mineral  Waters;  Formulse  for  various  Officinal, 'Empirical, 
and  Dietetic  Preparations,  etc.  Thirtsbnth  bdition,  reviwd,  i»  now  ready,  la  one  very  thick 
octavo  volume,  of  over  nine  hundred  large  double-columned  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather, 
with  raised  bands.    94  00. 

Every  successive  edition  of  this  work  bears  the  marks  of  the  industry  of  the  author,  and  of  his 
determination  to  keep  it  fully  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  state  of  medical  science.  Thoa 
nearly  ftptkeh  thousand  words  have  been  added  to  it  within  the  last  few  years.  As  a  eompleta 
Medical  Dictionary,  therefore,  embracing  over  FIFTY  THOUSAND  DEFINITIONS,  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  ccience,  it  is  presented  as  meriting  a  continuance  of  the  ffreat  favor  and  popularity 


which  have  carried  it,  within  no  very  long  space  of  time,  to  a  thirteenth  edition. 
Every  precaution  has  been  taken  m  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume,  to 
nical  execution  and  typographical  accuracy  worthy  of  its  extended  reputation  and  universal  use. 


I  present  volume,  to  render  its  meeba- 


The  very  extensive  adaitions  have  been  accommodated,  without  materiidly  increasing  the  balk  of 
the  volume  by  the  employment  of  a  small  but  exceedingly  clear  type,  cast  for  this  purpot«e.  The 
press  has  been  watched  with  great  care,  and  every  elTort  used  to  insure  the  verbal  accuracy  sono- 
cessary  to  a  work  of  this  nature.  The  whole  is  printed  on  fine  white  pap>er ;  and,  while  thus  exki* 
biting  in  every  respect  so  great  an  improvement  over  former  issues,  it  is  presented  at  the  original 
exceedingly  low  price. 


We  welcome  it  cordially ;  it  is  an  Admirable  work, 
and  indifpensable  to  al!  literary  medical  men.  The 
labor  which  hai  been  bettowetiupon  it  iieomethlog 
prodigious.  The  work^  htiwever,  has  now  been 
done,  and  we  are  happy  in  the  thoDght  that  no  hu- 
maa  being  will  have  again  to  undertake  the  same 
tic  task.    Revised  and  corrected  from  time  to 


time.  Dr.  Dunglison's  *'  Medical  Lexicon"  will  last 
for  ctniVLiM.— British  and  Fcrtign  Mtd.'Ckintrg. 
ItsvMie. 

The  fact  that  this  excellent  and  learned  work  has 
passed  through  eight  editiona,  and  that  a  ninth  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  demands  of  the  public, 
affords  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  general  apprecia- 
Hon  of  0r.  Dnnglison's  labors  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  England  and  America.  It  is  a  book  which 
will  be  of  great  service  to  the  student,  in  teaching 
him  the  meaning  of  all  the  technical  terms  nsed  in 
medicine,  and  will  be  of  no  Jess  use  to  the  practi- 
tioner who  desires  to  keep  himself  on  a  level  with 
the  advance  of  medical  scienoc^Lendon  Msiitcai 
Times  a$ui  Gaxttu. 

In  taking  leave  of  onr  author,  we  feel  compelled 
to  confess  that  his  work  bears  evidence  of  almost 
incredible  labor  having  been  bestowed  upon  its  com- 
position.—J?dtii^rgA  Journal  o/Mtd.  Sciencs. 

A  miracle  of  labor  and  industry  in  one  who  has 
written  able  and  voluminous  works  on  nearly  every 
branch  of  medical  science.  There  could  be  no  more 
useful  book  to  the  student  or  practitioner,  in  the 
present  advancing  age,  than  one  in  which  would  be 
fouad,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  meaning  and  deri- 
vation of  medical  terms— so  many  of  which  are  of 
modern  introduction— concise  descriptions  of  their 
explanation  and  employment :  and  all  this  and  much 
more  is  contained  in  the  volume  before  us.  It  is 
therefore  almost  as  indispensable  to  the  other  learned 
professions  an  to  oar  own.    la  fact,  to  all  who  may 


readers  to  its  pecallar  merits;  and  we  need  do 
little  more  than  atate,  in  reference  to  the  present 
reissue,  that,  notwithstanding  the  large  additioaa 
previously  made  to  it,  no  fewer  than  fonr  thoa- 
sand  terms,  not  to  be  found  in  the  preceding  edi- 
tioB.  are  contained  in  the  volume  before  ns^~ 
Whilst  it  is  a  wonderfnl  monument  of  Its  author's 
erudition  and  industry,  it  is  also  a  work  of  great 
practical  utility,  as  we  ean  testify  from  onr  own 
experience ;  for  we  keep  it  constantly  witJda  onr 
reach,  and  make  very  frequent  reference  to  it, 
nearly  always  finding  in  it  the  iafornutioa  we  aeck. 
^BrUisk  and  Fonign  Mtd.-Chimrg.  Jtevicts. 

It  has  the  rare  merit  that  it  certainly  has  ao  nval 
in  the  English  language  for  aecuracr  and  ezteeC 
of  references.  The  terms  generally  include  abort 
physiological  and  pathological  descriptions,  ao  that, 
as  the  author  justly  observes,  the  reader  does  not 
possess  in  this  work  a  mere  dictionary,  hut  a  book, 
which,  while  it  instructs  htm  in  medical  etyaao* 
'  *  >s  him  with  a  large  amount  '  *  " 
The  author's  labors  have  beea  pro- 
his  own  oonatrymen;  aa«  wt 


logy,  rumishes  him  with  a  large  amount  of  aseAU 
intormation.    The  autf     '    *  * 

oippreeiated  by  h 

ily  confirm  their  judgment,  by  n 


«  VMIVIUI  OAaiUinAtltfH  Ul   »UO  |«IV«V«i  CVIIktUU,   vrvcHd 

vouch  for  its  accuracy,  and  for  its  beinc  brought 
quite  up  to  thedate  of  publication :  the  author  states 
In  his  preface  that  henasadded  to  itahoutfonr  thou- 
aaad  terms,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  theprece- 
ding  one.  — i>ii*l«i»  (Inaturlf  Jitmal  •/  Msdital 
Beisnets. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  last  edition  ot  this 
valuable  work,  we  directed  the  atteniion  of  onr 


intormation. 

perly  an 

ean  only 

this  most  useful  volume  to  the  notice  of  oar  c 

lantic  readers.   No  medical  library  will  be  eompleta 

without  it.— Lenden  iUd.  QaastH. 

It  is  certaialy  more  eomp&ete  and  comprehcasiva 
than  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the 
English  langnaffc.  Few,  in  fact,  could  l>e  found 
belter  analificd  than  Dr.  Dungltson  for  the  piodae- 
tion  Of  such  a  work.  Learned,  industriooa,  per^ 
severing,  and  accurate,  be  brings  to  the  task  all 
the  peculiar  talents  necessary  for  its  successlU 
performance;  whilcj  at  the  same  time,  his  fami- 
liarity with  Uie  writings  o(  the  ancient  and  moden 
**  masters  of  our  art,"  readera  him  skilful  to  aole 
the  exact  usage  of  the  several  terms  of  seieace, 
and  the  various  modifieatioaa  which  medical  tana- 
inology  has  uadergoaa  with  the  change  of  theo- 
ries or  the  progress  of  improvemeat.«— / 
Journal  o/t/u  Mstlical  Stitntos. 

One  of  the  roost  complete  and  eopiims  1 
the  cultivators  of  medieal  seieaee.— Bests*  J|i4. 
Journal. 

The  moat  eompreheasive  and  best  Ragliab  Die- 
tionary  of  medical  terms  extaat.— Si|jr«ls  Msdtcaj 
Journal, 


BT  THB  8AMB  AtTTBOR. 

THE  PRACnCB  OF  3IEDICINE.    A  Treatise  on  Special  Pathology  and  The- 
rapeutics.    Third  Edition.    In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  leather,  of  1,500  pages.    S6  2d. 


Upon  every  topic  embraced  ia  the  work  the  latest 
Information  will  be  found  carefully  posted  up.— 
Msdieal  Bxaminor. 

The  stttdeat  of  medicine  will  find,  in  theae  two 
elegant  vulnmea,  n  mine  of  facts,  a  aathering  of 
precepts  and  advice  from  the  world  of  experience, 
that  will  nerre  him  with  courage,  and  faithfully 
direct  him  in  his  effbru  to  relieve  the  physical  snr- 


ferings  of  the  race^— Basis«  MadUal  mad  ^iiflaal 
Journal, 

It  is  certainly  the  most  complete  treatise  of  whieh 
we  have  any  knowledge.— W««i<f«Jetinial  qfMsdi' 
etas  and  Surgtry. 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  treatises  of  the  kiad 

we  have«— SeaiAsm  Msd.  amd  Snwg.  Jenfaal* 
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DUNQLISON   (ROBLEY),    M.  D., 

Profeuor  of  Instituce*  of  Medicine  m  the  Jefferaon  Medical  Coll^fe,  Philadelphia. 

HUMAN    PHYSIOLOGY.     Eighth  edition.     Thoroughly  revised  and  exten- 

sively  modified  and  enlarged,  with  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  illustrations.    In  two  larpe  and 

bandeomely  printed  octavo  volumes,  leather,  of  about  ISOO  pages.    (Jusi  Ready,  1S5G.)    $7  00 

In  revising  this  work  for  its  eighth  appearance,  the  author  has  spared  no  labor  to  render  it  worthy 
a  continuance  of  the  very  great  tavor  which  has  been  extended  to  it  by  the  profeiksion.  The  whole 
contents  have  been  rearranged,  and  to  a  great  extent  remodelled;  the  investigations  which  of  late 
years  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  important,  have  been  carefully  examined  and  incorp.)rated, 
and  the  work  in  every  respect  has  been  brought  up  to  a  level  with  the  prei^ent  slate  of  the  bubject. 
The  object  of  the  autnor  has  been  to  render  it  a  conci^  but  comprehensive  treatise,  containing  the 
whole  body  of  physiological  science,  to  which  the  student  and  man  of  science  can  at  all  times  rrter 
wiih  the  certaintyr  of  finding  whatever  they  are  in  search  of,  fully  presented  in  all  iu  aspects;  and 
ou  no  former  edition  has  the  author  bestowed  more  labor  to  secure  this  result. 

A  similar  improvement  will  be  found  in  the  typographical  execution  of  the  volumes,  which,  in 
this  respect,  are  superior  to  their  predecessors.  A  targe  number  of  additional  wood-cuts  have  been 
introduced,  and  the  series  ot  illustralinos  has  been  greatly  modified  by  the  substitution  o(  many 
new  ones  for  such  as  were  not  deemed  satisfactory.  By  an  enlargement  of  the  page,  ihe$>e  very 
considerable  additions  have  been  accommodated  without  increasing  the  sixe  of  the  volumes  to  an 
extent  to  render  them  unwieldy. 

It  has  long  since  taken  rank  as  one  of  the  nedi- 1  shonld  be  without  it     It  is  the  enmpletfst  work  on 
eal  classics  of  our  language.    To  say  that  it  is  by    Physi<ilogy  in  the  English  langnsgr,  and  is  highly 
far  the  best  text-book  of  physiology  ever  published  '  creditable  to  theaalhor  and  publishers. — Canadian 
in  this  conn  try,  is  but  echoing  the  aeoeral  testi-  I  Mtditml  Jommat. 
■ooyoftheprofessioo.-iV.y./siir««rs/lfsdieiiM.|      ^he  most  complete  and  satisfactory  system  of 

_.         .  •     1    V     1.  ij  J  .      Physiology  in  the  English  language.— it  me  r.  M*d. 

There  is  ao  smgle  book  we  would  recommend  to    journal 
the  student  or  physician,  with  greater  confidence        -,.     .  *  i.    r  .».».•  j    •      ^     c     •    .   . 

than  the  present,  because  in  it  will  be  found  a  rair-        The  beet  wt.rk  of  the  kind   m  the  Engltah  Ian- 
ror  of  almost  every  standard  physiolofricsl  work  of   gnage— 5»Wi»ia»'s  Jommal. 

the  day.    We  most  cordially  recommend  the  work        The  moit  full  and  complete  system  of  Physluli^y 
to  every  member  of  the  protession,  and  no  student  ■  in  oar  language.— H^estem  Lancet. 

BT  THB  SAXB  AtTTBOB. 

GENERAL   THERAPEUTICS   AND    MATERIA  MEDICA;  adapted  for  • 

Medical  Text-book.    Fifth  edition,  much  improved.    With  one  hundred  and  eighty •se\*en  illus- 
trations.   In  two  large  and  handsomely  printed  octavo  vols.,  leather,  of  about  1100  pages.  $6  00. 
In  this  work  of  Dr.  Dunglison,  we  recognise  the  '     As  a  text-book  for  students,  for  whom  it  is  par- 
same  untiring  industry  in  the  collection  and  em-    ticularly  designed,  we  know  of  none  superior  to 
bodying  of  facts  on  the  several  subjects  of  which  he    it. — St.  Louu  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
treats,  that  has  heretofore  distinguished  him,  and       .^  _«    «    w  j.         ..  • 

we  cheerfully  point  to  these  volumes,  as  two  of  the  '*  purports  to  be  a  new  edition,  but  it  is  rather 
most  interesting  that  we  know  of.  In  noticing  the  ■  "«7  «>»««'  •?  greatly  h«s  it  been  improved,  both 
additi<ins  to  this,  the  fourth  edition,  there  is  very  »»  '»>«  amount  and  qualiiy  of  the  matter  which  it 
little  in  the  periodical  or  annual  literature  of  the  conUlne—iV.  O.  Medteai  a$td  Surgical  Journal. 
profeasion,  published  in  the  interval  which  has  ^e  bespeak  for  this  edition,  from  the  nrofewion, 
elapsed  since  the  issue  of  the  firsi,  that  has  esaped  „  increalTof  patronage  ovir  any  of  ts  formri 
the  careful  search  of  the  author.  As  a  book  for  ,  ^nes,  on  account  of  iiS  increa^  merit.-JV.  Y, 
reference,  it  is  invaluable.— C*ar<<«<oii  M*d,  Jour-  journal  o/M$dicin4. 
mal  and  Hc9i§w. 

It  may  be  said  to  be  t4<  work  now  upon  the  sab-  '  We  consider  this  work  unequalled.— Bsftoa  Ued 
)eets  upon  which  it  treaU.— ir«st«f«  iMnect.  \  and  Smrg.  J9umal. 

BY  TUB  8AXB  AUTHOB.      {A  WW  EdUlOK.) 

NEW  REMEDIES,  WITH  FORMUL.^  FOR  THEIR  PREPARATION  AND 

ADMINISTRATION.    Seventh  edition,  with  exten)>ive  Additions.    In  one  very  large  octavo 

volume,  leather,  of  770  pages.    {Jutt  Ready,  May,  1S06.)    $3  75. 

Another  edition  of  the  "New  Remedies'*  having  been  called  for,  the  author  has  endeavored  to 
add  everything  oi  moment  that  has  appeared  hinoe  the  publication  of  the  la>t  edition. 

The  chief  remedial  meat  s  which  have  obtained  a  place,  for  the  firvt  time,  in  this  volume,  either 
owiiig  to  their  having  been  recently  introduced  into  pharrs neology,  or  to  their  having  received  nuvei 
applicatiooa— and  which,  coofeequently,  belong  to  the  category  oif  <*New  Remedies"— ere  the  fol* 
lowing :~ 

Apml,  Caflein,  Carbasotie  acid.  Cauterisation  and  catbet^rism  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  Cedron, 
Cernim,  Chloride  of  bromine,  Chloride  of  iron.  Chloride  of  sodium,  Ctncnonicine,  Cod-liver  olein, 
Congelation,  Eau  de  Pagiiari.  Galvanic  cautery,  Hydriodic  ether,  Hyposulphite  of  soda  and  silver, 
Inunction,  Iodide  of  sodium.  Nickel,  Permanganate  ofpotassa,  Phoisphate  of  lime,  Pumpkin,  Quinidia, 
Rennet,  Saccharine  carbonate  of  iron  and  manganese.  Santonin,  Tellurium,  and  Traumatic ine. 

The  articles  treated  of  in  the  former  editions  will  be  found  to  have  undergone  considerable  ex- 
pansion in  this,  in  order  that  the  author  might  be  enabled  to  introduce,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
resuUaof  the  subsequent  experience  of  others,  as  well  as  of  his  own  observation  and  reflection ; 
and  to  make  the  work  stilt  more  detcrving  of  the  extended  circulation  with  which  the  preceding 
editions  have  been  favored  by  the  pr«>fesMon.  By  an  enlargement  of  the  page,  the  numerous  addi- 
tiooa  have  been  incorporated  wiiboui  greatly  iacreasing  the  bulk  of  the  volume.— Pfv/M». 

One  of  the  most  asefal  of  the  author's  worka<-> 
Sautkefn  Mtditai  and  Surgical  Journal, 

This  elaborate  and  useful  volume  should  be 
foand  ta  every  medical  library,  for  as  a  book  of  re- 
fereaee,  for  physiriaas.  It  Is  uasurpassed  by  aay 
ork  ia  existeaee,  and  the  doable  index  for 


other  work 

diseaasa  and  for  rsoMdiea.  will  be  found  greatly  to 

aahaaee  iU  falaev^iVsw  York  Med.  Gaaette. 


The  great  learning  of  the  author,  and  his  remark- 
able inaustry  in  pushing  his  researchea  into  every 
source  whence  information  is  derivable,  has  enabled 
him  to  throw  together  an  extensive  mass  of  facta 
sad  sUteroeats,  accompanied  by  fall  reference  to 
authorities;  which  last  feature  renders  the  work 
practieally  valuable  to  iavestigstors  who  desire  to 
axamiaa  taa  ortgiaal  papers.— As  iimsrtcsMi  Jeumal 
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BLANCHARD  ft  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


ERICH8EN   (JOHN), 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  VniTeraity  CoUeg e,  Loadon,  &e. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY;  bkinq  a  Tbeatisk  on  Stooicai 

Injuries,  Diseases,  and  Operations.    Edited  by  John  U.  Brinton,  M.  D.    Illustrmted  with 

three  hundred  and  eleven  eoe^vings  on  wood.    In  one  large  and  handsome  oolaTo  Tolame,  oi 

over  nine  hundred  closely  printed  pageB,  leather,  raised  bands.    $4  25. 

It  is,  in  ODf  humble  judgroeni,  decidedly  the  best  rarely  enroamer  eases  leqairiag  aa^ieal  i 
book  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language.  Strange 
thai  juflt  such  hooks  are  noioAener  produced  by  pub 
I'C  ipftch»Ts  of  suryery  In  tlii*  country  and  Great 
Kriiain  Indeed,  ii  it  a  matter  of  great  astonishment, 
bvt  no  te*<  true  than  astonishing,  that  of  the  many 
works  on  surgery  republished  in  this  country  within 
the  IsKt  fit'ieen  or  twenty  years  a"  text-books  for 
medicol  stmlents,  thii*  is  the  only  one  that  even  ap* 
proximates  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  peculiar  wants  of 
young  men  jusl  entering  upon  the  Mudy  of  thi«  branch 
of  the  profession. — Wesum  Jour,  qf  Med.  ani  Surgerg. 

Its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  very  copious 
well-arraneed  index.  We  regard  this  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  moflern  surgt^ry.  To 
one  entering  his  novitiate  of  practice,  we  regard  it 
the  most  serviceable  guide  which  he  can  consult.  He 
will  find  a  fulnessofdeiail  lending  him  through  every 
step  of  the  operation,  and  not  deserting  him  until  the 
final  issue  of  tlie  case  iw  decided.    For  the  same  rea- 

son  w«>  recommend  it  to  those  whoso  routine  of  prac-    so  raneh  good  seaao,  a«mnd  priaciple,  and  practicftl 
ttce  lies  iu  such  pans  of  tiie  country  that  they  must '  inferences,  stamp  every  page.— >jl«Mrteaii  LtuuMt. 


ment.— SisiAssssps. 

Embracing,  as  will  be  pereaived.  the  whole  saigt- 
eal  domain,  and  each  division  of  itself  almost  co«s- 
plete  and  perfect,  each  chapter  full  and  explicit,  each 
subject  faithfullr  exhibited,  we  can  only  express  our 
estimate  of  it  in  the  aggregate.  We  constder  it  an 
excellent  contribution  to  surgery,  as  probably  ih« 
best  single  volume  now  extant  on  the  subject,  and 
with  great  pleasure  we  add  it  to  our  lexi-booka — 
NothviJU  Journal  qfMtdieine  and  Surgtfjf. 

Prof.  Eriehsen*s  work,  for  its  size,  has  not  bcea 
surpms9ed;  his  nine  hundred  and  eight  pages,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  are  rich  in  physiological,  paihok>» 
gical,  and  operative  suggestions,  doetrines,  details* 
and  processes;  and  will  prove  a  reliable  rcMmrce 
for  information,  both  to  physjeisu  and  »unreon,  in  the 
hour  of  peril.— iV.  O.  Med.  and  SHrg.  Journal 

We  are  nequaiated  with  no  other  work  wherein 


ELLIS  (BENJAMIN),  M.D. 
THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY:  being  a  Collection  of  ftescriptiong,  derived 

from  the  writings  and  practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  America  and  Europe. 
Together  with  the  usual  Dietetic  Preparations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons.  To  which  is  adoed 
an  Appendix,  on  the  Endermic  use  of  Medicines,  and  on  the  use  of  Ether  and  Chloroform.  The 
whole  accompanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  ObserratioDS.  Tenth  editMW« 
revised  and  much  extended  by  Robert  P.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  296  pages.  {IjxUlf 
Issued.)    $1  75. 


After  an  examinntiou  of  the  new  matter  and  the 
alterations,  we  believe  the  reputation  of  the  work 
built  up  by  the  author,  and  the  late  distinguished 
editor,  will  continue  to  6ourish  under  the  auspices 
of  the  present  editor,  who  has  the  industry  and  accu- 
racy, and,  we  would  aay,  conscientiousness  requi- 
site for  the  respousible  Usk.— 4m.  Jour.  ^fFkarm. 


It  will  prove  particularly  nsefnl  to  students  and 
young  practitioners,  as  the  most  importaat  prescrip- 
tions employed  in  modem  nractice,  which  lie  scat- 
tered through  our  medical  literature,  are  here  col- 
lected and  conveniently  arranged  for  reference.— 
CkarUitoa  Med.  Journal  and  JEsrisw. 


FOWNES  (QEORQE),  PH.  D.,'&c. 
ELEMENTARY    CHEMISTRY;    Theoretical  and  Practical.    With  numeroni 

illustrations.    A  new  American,  from  the  last  and  revised  London  edition.    Edited,  with  Addi- 
tions, by  Robert  Bkidobs,  M.  D.    In  one  large  royal  12rao.  volume,  of  over  5fiO  pages,  with  181 
wood-cut^.    {Lately  Uauod.)    In  leather,  $1  SO ;  extra  oloth,  91  35. 
We  know  of  no  better  text-book,  especinlly  in  the 

difficult  department  of  organic   ehemistry,   upon 

which  it  is  particularly  full  and  satisfactory.    We 

would  recommend    it  to   preceptors  as  a  capital 


*<  office  Ixiok"  for  their  students  who  are  beginners 
In  Chemistry.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  with  ex- 
cellent wo<<d-cuts,  and  altogether  admirably  "got 
ap."— iV  J.  Medical  Reporter. 

A  standard  manual,  which  has  long  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  embodying  ranch  knowledire  in  a  small 
space.  The  author  has  achieved  the  difficult  task  of 
eondensation  with  masterly  tact.  His  book  is  eon- 
eise  without  being  dry,  nnd  brief  without  being  too 
dogmatical  or  general.—  Virginia  Med.  and  Surgieal 
Journal. 


The  work  of  Dr.  Fowaea  has  long  heea  before 
the  public,  and  its  morita  have  been  fully  appreei- 
ated  as  toe  beat  text-book  oa  chemistry  now  in 
existence.  We  do  not,  of  course,  nlaee  it  in  a  rank 
auperior  to  the  worka  of  Brande,  Oraham,  Tomer, 
Gragory,  or  Omelin,  bnt  we  aay  that,  aa  a  work 
for  students,  it  is  preferable  to  aay  of  them.^Le«- 
don  Jon  mal  of  Medicine . 

A  work  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student. 
It  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  ihe  chief  doctrines 
and  facts  of  modem  chemistr\*.  Thesizeof  the  work, 
and  still  more  the  eoadensed  yet  perspicnons  style 
in  which  it  is  written,  abaolve  it  from  theebargea 
very  properly  urged  aaalnat  moat  anaaaals  lenned 
popular .~.ffd*«i*«fgA  Jommal  ^f  Medical  Ssssass. 


FEFIQU8SON  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  $., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  King's  College,  London,  fte. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY.    Fourth  American,  from  the  third 
and  enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed  oetavo  voltime,  oi  about  700 
pQgesi,  with  3^3  handsome  illustrations,  leather.    $3  00. 
The  most  important  subjects  in  connection  with 

Eractieal  surgery  which  have  been  more  recently 
rougbt  under  the  notice  of,  and  discussed  by,  the 


snrgerms  of  Great  Britain,  are  fully  and  dispassion- 
ately cousidered  by  Mr.  Fergusstm,  and  that  which 
was  before  wanting  has  now  been  supplied^  so  that 
we  oin  n(tw  hnik  upon  it  as  a  work  on  practical  sur- 

5 cry  inntrad  of  one  on  operative  surgery  alune. 
iedieal  Times  arut  Gazette. 

No  work  was  ever  written  whioh  more  nearly 
eompreheaded  the  neeeasitiea  of  the  atndeat  and 


practitioner,  and  was  more  carefully  arranged  to 
that  single  purpose  than  this^— JIT.  y.  Med.  Joumai. 

The  additioa  of  many  new  pages  laakaa  this  work 
mure  than  ever  indispensable  to  ue  stndeataMl  pfae> 
titioner. — JUanking^s  AhUract. 

ArooDg  the  numerous  works  upon  surgery  pa^ 
lished  of  late  yeara,  we  know  of  none  we  value 
more  highly  than  the  one  before  us.  It  is  perhapa 
the  very  best  we  have  for  a  text-book  and  for  ordi- 
nary referenoa,  being  eoneiaa  and  easiaeaUy  pwetl* 
caX^Soutkem  Mod,  aetd  8mg.  Joumai. 


ANU  ttCIENTlFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 


IS 


FLINT  (AUSTIN),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  tiis  Theory  and  Praetiee  of  Medicine  in  the  Uaiveraity  of  Loaieville,  ke. 

(An  Important  New  WorJi.) 

PHYSICAL  EXPLORATION  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  AFFECT- 
ING THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.  In  coo  large  and  hnndflome  octavo  volume,  extra 
doth,  636  pages.    {Now  Ready.)    93  00. 

The  author  has  aimed  in  the  prewnt  work  to  mpply  a  vacancy  in  medical  literature,  viz :  <'a 
work  limited  to  dt9ea.«e9  affecting  the  respiratory  organs  treating  inextenso  and  almo9t  exdu^ivelv 
of  the  principle^t  and  practice  of  physical  exploration,  as  applied  to  the  diagnosis  of  those  affections.'* 
The  intricacy  and  importance  of  the  subject  demand  a  fuller  and  more  detailed  exposition  than  has 
been  accorded  to  it  in  any  volume  a^*  yet  accessible  to  the  American  profession  ;  while  the  hiflrh  re- 
putation which  the  author  has  acquiri^d  by  his  researches  in  kindred  topics  sulRciently  manifests  his 
ability  to  render  the  present  work  a  text-book  of  ereat  practical  utility  for  the  student,  and  a  source 
to  which  the  practitioner  can  at  all  times  refer  with  certainty. 
A  very  condensed  summary  of  the  contents  is  subjoined. 


CONTCN18. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Sbctiox  T.  Preliminary  points  pertaining  to  the  Ana- 
tomy and  PhyBiolory  of  the  Respiratory  Appara- 
tus. SicTiosr  II.  Topographieal  Divisions  of  the 
Chest. 

PART  I. 

Pbtbical  Explosatioh  ov  thi  Chxst. 

Crap.  I.  Definitions— Different  Methods  of  Explora- 
tions—General  Remarks.  Chap.  II.  Percussion. 
Chap.  III.  Aascultation.  Chap.  IV.  Inspeetton. 
Chap.  V.  Mensn ration.  Chap.  VI.  Palpation. 
Chap.  VII.  Succussion.  Chap.  VIII.  Recapitu- 
latory Enumeration  of  the  Physical  Signs  fur- 
nished bv  the  several  methods  of  Exploration. 
Chap.  IX.  Correlation  of  Physical  Signs. 


PART  II. 

Diagnosis  op  Dissasvs  Avpsctixo  th«  Ksiprma- 

TOXT  Oroahs. 

Chap.  I.  Bronchitis,  Pulmonary  or  Bronehial  Ca- 
Urrh.  Chap.  II.  Dilatation  and  Contraction  of 
the  Bronehial  Tttbes^ Pertussis— Asthma.  Chap. 
III.  Pneumonitis— Imperfect  Expansion  (Atelec- 
tasis) and  Collapse.  Chap.  IV.  Emphysema. 
Crap.  V.  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  — Bronchial 
Phthisis.  Crap.  VI.  Pulmonary  CBdema^  Gan- 
grene nf  the  Lungs— Pulmonary  Apoplexy— Can* 
cer  of  the  Lnni^s^'Caneer  in  the  Mediastinum. 
Crap.  VII.  Acute  Pleuritis— Chronic  Plenritia— 
Empyema— Hydrothorax— Pneumothorax— Pnen- 
mo-hydrothorax-  Pleuralgia—  Oiaphrsrmatie  Her- 
nia. Chap.  VIII.  Diseases  afiectmg  the  Trachea 
and  Larynx— Poreiffn  Bodies  in  the  Air-passages. 
Appsndix.  On  the  Pitch  of  the  Whispering  Souffle 
over  Pulmonary  Excavations. 


GRAHAM  (THOMAS).  F.  R.  S.,  ' 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  University  College,  London,  k.t, 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.  Incbding  the  application  of  the  Science 
to  the  Arts.  With  numerous  illustrations.  With  Notes  and  Additions  by  Robert  BxtDOBS, 
M.  D.,  6ec.  &c.    Second  American,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  London  edition. 

PART  I.  {Lately  lasusd)  large  8vo.,  430  pages,  185  iiluatratiooa.    $1  SO. 

PART  II.  {Preparing)  to  match.  

QRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.),  M.  D.,  fre. 
A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  containing  the  methods  of  Preparing  and  Ad- 

mir.it^ering  Officinal  and  other  Medicines.    The  whole  adapted  to  Physicians  and  Pharmaoen- 
Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revi{>ed,  with  numerous  additions,  by  Robxrt  P.  Thomas, 


hi.  D.,  Professor  o<  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  Collece  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  large  and 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  doth,  of  over  600  pages,  double  eolumna.  {Juet  Issued.)  $3  00 ; 
or  bound  io  sheep,  S3  25. 


It  was  a  work  requiring  much  perseverance,  and 
when  published  wms  looked  upon  as  by  far  the  be»t 
work  of  its  kind  that  had  issued  from  the  Araeriraii 
presn.  Prof  Thomas  hae  certainty  "  ifnprovi*d."  «• 
well  aa  added  rothin  Formulary,  and  has  rendered  it 
addi'ioni&lly  deserving  of  the  confidence  of  pharma- 
aeutists  and  phj'sicians.— ilm.  Journal  of  Pkarmaey. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  a  new  and  improved 
edition  of  ihip.  one  of  the  most  valuaMe  and  useful 
works  that  have  emanated  from  an  American  pen. 
It  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  and  will  be  found 
of  daily  neeftilness  to  practitioners  of  medicine;  it  is 
better  adapted  (o  their  purposes  than  the  ditpensato 
rife.-^  Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  JounuU. 

A  new  edition  of  this  well-known  work,  edited  by 
R.  P.  Thomas.  M.  D.,  affords  occasion  ibr  renewing 
our  commendation  of  ao  u^^ful  a  handbook,  which 
ought  to  be  universally  studied  by  medical  men  of 
every  clasA,  and  made  use  of  by  way  of  reference  by 
office  pupils,  as  a  standard  authority.  It  has  been 
much  enlarged,  aitd  now  condenses  a  vast  nmount 
of  needful  and  necessary  knowledge  in  pmall  Com- 
paq. The  more  of  such  books  the  hetter  for  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public.—  N.  Y.  Mtd.  Qasetu. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  books  a  country  praetl* 


lioner  can  possibly  have  in  his  possession.— Jtfedteai 
Chronide. 

The  amount  of  useful,  every-day  matter,  for  a  prae- 
ticinK  physician,  is  really  inuaenae.— Be<ron  Mtd. 
and  Surg.  Journal. 

ThiB  is  a  work  of  six  hutidred  and  fifty  one  parea, 
embracing  all  on  the  subjtct  of  preparing  and  admi- 
niAtering  medicines  thai  can  be  desired  by  the  physi- 
cian and  pharmaceutist—  Western  Lancet. 

In  short,  it  is  a  full  and  complete  work  of  the  kind 
and  Rhould  be  in  the  hands  of  every  physician  and 
apothecary.     O.  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal 

We  predict  a  great  sale  for  this  work,  and  we  espe- 
cinllv  recommend  it  to  all  medical  teachers.— i2uA> 
mond  Stetkotrope. 

This  edition  of  Dr  OriffitV*  work  has  he^n  pereaily 
improved  by  the  revision  and  nmple  additioiia  of  Dr. 
Thomas,  and  is  now,  we  believe,  one  of  ihe  most 
complete  works  of  it*  kind  in  any  I«p|subcj*».  The 
addi(<ons  amount  to  about  veventy  pn:;e«.~  and  no 
effort  ha«  been  spared  to  include  in  them  all  the  re- 
cent improvements  which  have  been  published  in 
medical  journals,  and  systematic  treatises.  A  work 
of  this  kind  appear*  to  u<i  indispen>'uliie  to  the  physi> 
cian.  and  there  is  none  wp  can  fiwrc  cordially  recom- 
mend.—.AT.  r.  Journal  of  M4duine. 


BT  Tm  BAHK  AtTTROR. 


used 

5  octavo 
volume,  extra  cloth,  of  704  page's,  haodaomely  printed,  with  nearly  350  illustrations  on  wood.  $3  00. 


MEDICAL  BOTANY;  or,  a  Description  of  all  the  more  important  Plants 
in  Medicine,  and  of  their  Properties,  Uses,  and  Modes  of  Administration.    In  one  larice  c 
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QR088  (SAMUEL  D.),  M.  D., 

ProfMior  of  Snrgery  in  the  Jefferaon  Medieat  College  of  Pbikdelphia,  Ike. 

A  PRACTICAL    TREATISE  ON  THE   DISEASES,    INJURIES,  AND 

MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  URINARY  BLADDER,  THE  PROSTATE  GLAND,  AND 
THE  URETHRA.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  mueh  enlarged,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  illustraiionii.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  nine  hundred  pages. 
(Ju*t  Issued.)    In  leather,  raised  band^,  $5  25 ;  extra  cloth,  $4  75. 

The  author  has  availed  himwlfof  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  call  for  a  new  edition  of  this 
work,  to  thoroughly  revise  and  render  it  in  every  respect  worthy,  so  Ibr  as  in  his  power,  of  the  very 
flattering  reception  which  has  been  accorded  to  it  bv  the  profession.  The  new  matter  thus  added 
amounts  to  almost  one-third  of  the  original  work,  while  the  number  of  illustrations  has  been  nearly 
doubled.  These  additions  pervade  every  portion  of  the  work,  which  thus  has  rather  the  aspect  oif 
a  new  treatise  than  a  new  edition.  In  its  present  improved  form,  therefore,  it  may  con^dentiy  be 
pre!>ented  as  a  complete  and  reliable  storehouse  of  information  on  this  important  class  of  di^eai^ 
and  as  in  every  way  fitted  to  maintain  the  position  which  it  has  acquired  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country,  as  the  standard  of  authority  on  the  subjects  treated  of. 


A  volume  replete  with  truths  and  principles  of  the 
utmost  value  in  the  in  vestiffation  of  these  diseases.^ 
AnurUauL  Medical  Journal. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 
the  leading  English  medical  review  predicted  that  it 
wonld  have  a  *'  perraaneot  place  in  the  literature  of 
surgery  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  works  of  the 

E resent  age.*'  This  prediction  has  been  amply  ful- 
lled.  Dr.  Gross's  treatise  has  heen  found  to  sup- 
ply completely  the  want  which  has  been  felt  ever 
since  the  elevation  of  surgery  to  the  rank  of  a  science, 
of  a  good  practical  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the 
bladder  and  its  aeeessorjr  organs.  Philosophical  in 
its  design,  methodical  in  its  arrangement,  ample  and 
sound  in  its  practical  details,  it  may  in  trnth  oe  said 
to  leave  sen reely  anything  to  be  desired  on  so  im- 

Sortant  a  subject,  and  with  the  additions  and  modi- 
catiuns  resulting  from  future  discoveries  and  im- 

BT  THB  8AMB  AT7THOK.     {Just  IsSUed). 

A  PRA(jriCAL  TKEATI8E  ON  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THB  AIR-PAS- 

SAGES.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  illustrations,    pp.  468.    92  75. 
A  very  elaborate  work.  It  is  a  complete  summary  <  conclude  by  recommending  it  to  our  readera,  follv 
of  the  whole  sohject,  and  will  be  a  useful  book  of    persuaded  that  its  perusal  will  afford  them  mack 


provements,  it  will  probably  remain  one  of  the  most 
valuable  works  on  this  subject  so  long  as  theaeience 
of  medicine  shall  exis(.— Bo«ion  4f<d.  amd  Surg. 
Jonmal. 

~Dr.  Gross  has  brought  all  his  learning,  experi- 
ence, tact,  and  judffment  to  the  task,  and  haa  pro* 
dnced  a  work  worthy  of  his  high  reputation.  We 
feel  perfectly  safe  in  lecommending  it  to  oar  read- 
ers as  a  monograph  unequalled  in  interest  and 
firactical  value  by  any  other  on  the  snbjeet  in  onr 
anguage. — WttUm  Jonmal  of  Mod.  a»d  Surg, 

Whoever  will  peruse  the  vast  amount  of  valuable 
practical  information  it  contains,  and  which  wc 
nave  been  unnble  even  to  notice,  will,  we  think, 
agree  with  us,  that  there  is  no  work  in  the  Rnglish 
language  which  con  make  any  just  pretenatons  to 
be  Its  equal— J>r.  Y.  Jomnal  of  Medicino, 


reference. — British  and  Foreign  MedieO'Chifurg 
Review. 

A  highly  valuable  hook  of  reference  on  a  most  im- 
portant subject  in  the  practice  of  madieine.    We 


practical  information  well  conveyed,  evidently  de- 
rived from  considerable  exnerience  and  deduced  fron 
an  ample  collection  of  facts.  — I>v6/«i  QnaruHf 
Joumalf  May,  1655. 

BT  THB  SAMB  AUTHOK.    (Preparing.) 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY;  Diagnostic,  Pathological,  Therapeutic,  and  Opera- 
live.    With  very  numerous  engravings  on  wood. 

BT  THB  8AMB  AUTHOR. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY;  illustrated  by  colored  En- 

graviiigs,  and  two  hundred  and  Afty  wood-cuts.    Second  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly 
enlarged      In  one  very  large  and  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume,  leather,  raised  bands,    pp. 


GLUQE  (GOTTLIEB),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Bmssels,  &e. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY.    Translated,  with  Notea 

and  Additions,  by  Joseph  Lbidt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  one  volume,  very  large  imperial  quarto,  extra  cloth,  with  320  figures,  plain  and  colored, 
ou  twelve  copperplates.    $0  00. 


GARDNER'S  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY,  for  the 
use  of  Students  and  the  Profession.  In  one  royal 
12mo.  vol.,  ex.  cloth,  pp.  306,  with  Illustrations. 
81  00. 

HARRISON'S  ESSAY  TOWARDS  A  CORRECT 
THEORY  OP  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.  In 
one  octavo  volume,  leather,  2M  pages.    SI  SO. 


HUGHES*  CLINICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO 
THE  PRACTICE  OP  AUSCULTATION  AND 
OTHER  MODES  OP  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS, 
IN  DISEASES  OP  THE  LUNGS  AND  HEART. 
Second  American,  from  the  second  London  edition. 
1  vol.  royal  l«mo.,  ex.  cloth,  pp.  904.    91  00. 


HAMILTON  (PRANK  H.),   M.  D., 

Professor  of  Surgery,  in  Buffalo  Medical  College,  Ac. 

A  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS.    In  one  handBome 

octavo  volume,  with  numerous  illustrations.    {^Preparing,) 

The  numerons  improvements  which  this  important  branch  of  surgery  has  received  from  the  skill 
and  ingenuity  of  American  surgeons,  renders  particularly  appropriate  and  valuable  a  complete  and 
systematic  original  work  on  the  subject.  The  e8>Ays  which  Professor  Hamilton  has  pubfisbed  on 
kindred  topics  are  already  widely  and  favorably  known,  and  give  earnest  that  his  forthcoming  work 
will  prove  indi<>pen8able,  both  as  a  text-book  for  the  student,  and  as  a  guide  for  the  practitioiier. 


AND  8CIBNTIFI0   PUBIiIGATIONS. 
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HOBLYN  (RICHARD  D.),  M.  D. 
A  DICTIONARY  OP  THE  TEKMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND  THE 
COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  By  Kxohasd  D.  Uosltn,  A.  M  ,  &c  A  new  American  from 
the  last  London  edition.  Bevised.  with  numeront  Additions,  by  Isaac  Hats,  M.  D.,  editor  ot 
the  "  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences."  In  one  large  royml  12mo.  ▼olume,  leather, 
of  over  500  double  columned  pages.    {Now  Bsady^  1856.)    $1  50. 

The  great  care  bestowed  on  the  rerision  oflhis  work,  and  the  extensive  additions  made  to  it  by  the 
editor,  have  caused  the  delay  in  its  appearance.  While  carefully  excluding  obsolete  word^,  it  has 
been  his  aim  to  render  it  a  complete  manual  of  definitions,  in  which  the  student  of  medicine  or  of 
its  allied  sciences  might  feel  assured  of  being  able  to  find  concise  explanations  of  all  terms  occur- 
ring in  his  course  of  reading.  The  amount  of  the  additions  thus  maoe,  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  the  present  edition  contains  fully  one- third  more  matter  than  the  last,  the  number  of  pages 
having  been  increased  by  over  one  hundred,  notwithstanding  an  enlargement  of  the  sixe  of  the  page, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  kept  at  the  former  exceedingly  low  price. 

If  the  freqaeney  with  which  we  have  referred  to 
this  ▼(tlume  since  its  reception  from  the  publisher, 
two  or  three  weeks  ago,  be  any  criterion  for  the 


«e  weeks  ago,  be  any  criterion  for 
fatare,  the  binding  will  soon  have  to  be  renewed,  t\ 
with  eareful  handling.  We  find  thai  Dr.  Hays  I 
done  the  profession  great  service  by  his  carefiil  and 
indostrioos  labors.  The  Dictionary  has  thus  become 
eminently  suited  to  our  medical  brethren  in  this 
eountry .  The  additions  by  Dr.  Hays  are  in  brackets, 
and  we  believe  there  is  not  a  single  page  but  bears 
these  insignia ;  in  every  instance  which  we  have  thus 
far  noticed,  the  additions  are  really  needed  and  ez- 
eeedinifly  valuable.  We  heartily  commend  the  work 
to  all  who  wish  to  be  an  eowrcml  in  medical  termi- 
nology .->Bo«toi»  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal, 

To  both  practitioner  and  student,  we  recommend 
this  dictionary  at  being  convenient  in  size,  accurate 
in  definition,  and  sumeiently  full  and  complete  for 
ordinary  consultation.— CAaWexloa  Mad.  Jourm.  and 

iUvMW. 

Admirably  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
praotittoner  or  student,  who  has  neither  the  means 


nor  desire  to  procure  a  larger  work.  — iiffuricaa 
Lancit. 

Hnblyn  has  always  been  a  favorite  dictionary,  and 
in  its  present  enlarged  and  improved  form  will  give 
greater  satisfaction  than  ever.  The  American  editor, 
Dr.  Hays,  has  made  many  very  valuable  additions. 
--N.J.  M§d.  ReporUr. 

To  supply  the  want  of  the  medical  reader  ariiing 
from  this  cause,  we  know  of  no  dictionary  better 
arranged  and  adapted  than  the  one  bearing  the  above 
title.  It  is  not  encumbered  with  the  obsolete  terms 
of  a  bygone  age,  but  it  contains  all  that  are  now  in 
use ;  embracing  every  department  of  medical  science 
down  to  the  very  latest  date.  The  volume  is  of  a 
eonvenient  size  to  be  used  by  the  medical  student, 
and  yet  large  enough  to  make  a  respectable  appear- 
ance  in  the  library  of  a  physician.— ire«l«m  Lancet. 

Hoblyn^B  Dictionary  has  long  been  a  favorite  with 
ns.  It  is  the  best  book  of  dennitioni  we  have,  and 
ought  always  to  be  upon  the  stadent^s  table.— 
Somktm  Mud.  and  Snrg.  Journal. 


HUNTER  (JOHN). 

TREATISE  ON  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE.  With  oopions  Additions,  by 
Db.  Ph.  Ricord,  Surgeon  to  the  Venereal  Hospital  of  Paris.  Edited,  with  additional  Notes,  by 
F.  J.  BuMSTBAD,  M.  D.    In  one  octavo  volume,  with  plates.    $3  25.    QT  See  Rioord. 

Also,  HUNTER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  Memoir,  Notes,  &c.  dco.  In  four  neat  oetavo 
volumes,  leather,  with  plates.    $10  00. 

HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Uaiversity  of  PeaasyWasia. 

SPECIAL   ANATOMY   AND    HISTOLOGY.    Eighth  edition.    Extensively 
revised  and  modi6ed.     In  two  large  octavo  volumea,  extra  cloth,  of  mora  tlian  one  thousand 
pages,  handsomely  printed,  with  over  three  hundred  illustrations.    $6  00. 
This  edition  enjoyed  a  thorough  and  laborious  revision  on  the  part  of  the  author  shortly  before 
his  death,  with  the  view  of  bringing  it  Ailly  up  to  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of 
general  and  special  anatomy.    To  adapt  it  mora  perfeetly  to  the  wants  of  the  student,  he  introduced 
a  large  number  of  additional  wood-engravincs,  illustrative  of  the  objects  described,  while  the  pub- 
lishers have  endeavorad  to  rander  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  worthy  of  its  extended 
reputation. 

JONES  (T.  WHARTON),  F.  R.  8., 

Profeisor  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Sargery  in  University  College,  London,  he, 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP   OPHTHALMIC    MEDICINE 

AND  SURGERY.  With  one  hundred  and  ten  illustrations.  Second  American  from  the  second 
and  revised  London  edition,  with  additions  b/  Edward  Hartshoricb,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Wills' 
Hospital,  &e.  In  one  large,  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  500  pages.  (Noio 
Ready.)    f  1  50.  r-o         ^ 

The  thorough  revisions  which  this  work  has  undergone  at  the  hands  of  both  author  and  editor 
have  brought  it  thoroughly  up  to  the  present  state  of  the  subject,  and  have  rendered  it  complete, 
without  detracting  from  its  character  as  a  manual,  or  deviating  from  its  original  object  of  affording 
a  digest  of  the  present  condition  of  ophthalmic  science  for  study  and  reference  by  those  whose 
leisure  does  not  admit  of  their  perusing  the  laiger  works  of  Mackeniie  or  Lawrence.  By  an  en- 
largement of  the  size  of  the  page,  the  numerous  additions  to  this  edition  have  been  accommodated 
without  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  and  at  the  very  low  price  at  which  it  is  offered,  a  con- 
tinuance ot  the  favor  which  it  has  hitherto  reoeived  is  confidently  expected. 


We  are  ennfident  that  the  reader  will  find,  on 
perasal,  that  the  exeeution  of  the  work  amply  fulfils 
the  promise  of  the  preface,  and  inetalns,  in  every 
point,  the  already  high  reputation  of  the  author  as 
an  ophthalmic  snrgeoa  as  well  as  a  physiologist 
and  pathologiet.  The  book  is  evidently  the  resalt 
of  much  labor  and  research,  and  has  been  written 
with  the  greatest  care  and  attention;  it 


that  best  quality  which  a  geaeral  work,  like  a  sya- 
tem  or  manual  can  show,  viz :  the  quslity  of  having 
ail  the  materials  wheneesoever  derived,  so  thorough- 


ly wrnught  up,  and  digested  m  the  aatbor*s  mind, 
as  to  come  forth  with  the  freshncM  and  impressive- 
aass  of  an  original  production.  We  entertain  little 
doabt  that  this  book  will  become  what  its  author 
hoped  it  might  become,  a  maaaal  for  daily  reference 
and  oonsnlution  by  the  student  and  the  general  prao- 
titio&er.  The  work  is  marked  by  that  correctness, 
clearness,  and  precision  of  atyle  which  diitinguish 
all  the  prodnetsons  of  tlie  learned  attthor..'SnlMA 
afid  For.  Jfsd.  JUvmw. 
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JONES  (C.  HANDFIELD),  F.  R.  8..  &  EDWARD  H.  8IEVEKINQ,  M.  D.. 

AMittaiit  PhytieiftDS  and  Lecturers  In  8t.  RUry's  Hospital)  Loadon. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.    Firefc  American  Edition, 

Revised.    With  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  handsome  wood  eomvin^.    la  one  laij^e  and 
beautiful  octavo  volume  of  nearly  790  pages,  feather.    {Lately  Issued.)    S3  75. 
As  a  concise  text-book,  contafoing,  In  a  condensed  '  authors  have  not  attempted  to  intrude  aewriewa  ok 
form,  a  complete  oatliae  of  what  U  known  in  the  '  their  professional  brethren,  but  simply  to  lay  before 


domain  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  it  is  perliaps  the 
best  work  in  ihe  English  langnase.  Its  great  merit 
consists  in  its  eompreteness  and  brevity,  and  in  this 
respect  it  supplies  a  great  desideratum  in  our  lite- 
rnture.  Heretofore  the  student  of  pathology  was 
obliged  to  glean  from  a  great  number  of  monographs. 


beea  wanted,  aa  outliae  of  Ike 

Mthologieal  auatonnr.    In  thia 

they  have  been  completely  successful.    The  work  ia 

one  of  the  best  compilations  which  we  have  ever 

Perused.    The  opinions  and  discoTeries  of  all  tba 


taem,  what  has  long  beea  wan  ten,  aa  o 
present  condition  of  pathological  auatc 
they  have  been  completely  successful. 


^ „ ^_^ leading  patholMistsand  physiologists  are  eajrrossed, 

and  the  field  was  so  extensive  that  but  few  ouUiYated  I  so  that  oy  readmg  any  subject  treated  in  the  boot 
it  with  any  degree  of  success.    The  authors  of  the  *  •      -  -.  *  - 


present  work  have  sought  to  cor r ret  this  defect  by 
placing  before  the  reader  a  summary  of  ascertained 
facts,  together  with  the  ooinions  of  the  most  eminent 
pathologists  both  of  the  6ld  and  New  World.  As  a 
simple  work  of  reference,  therefore,  it  is  of  great 
VQlae  to  the  student  of  pathological  anatomv,  and 
should  be  ia  every  physician's  library. — western 

L09Utt. 

We  urge  upon  onr  readers  and  the  profession  gene- 
rally the  Importance  of  informing  themselves  in  re- 


yon  have  a  synopsis  of  the  views  of  the  asost  a^ 
proved  authors.— CAar/sjIoa  Mediemi  Jeumdi  m»d 
Review. 

We  have  no  hesitation  ta  raeommeadiag  it  aa 
worthy  of  careful  and  thorough  study  by  evm  lasi 
ber  of  the  profession,  old  or  yoaag ^—i^.  IT.  JIM. 
emd  Surg,  JeurmeU. 

From  the  casual  examination  we  have  givw  wa 
are  inelined  to  regard  it  as  a  text-book,  plain,  ra- 
tional, and  intelligible,  such  a  book  as  the  practical 
man  needs  for  daily  reference.  For  this  rrnsoa  ft 
will  be  likely  to  be  largely  useful,  as  it  suiu  itself 


gard  to  modern  views  of  pathology,  and  recommend    ^,,,  ^  ,,«t.,  »«  «^  •«>k^>/  — .-.,  —  ..  — ...  .— .. 
to  them  to  procure  the  work  before  us  as  the  best ;  ^^  ^^^^m  busy  men  who  have  little  time  f.ir  minate 
means  of  obtaining  this  information-^SlslAoMO^ .       investigation ,  and  prefer  a  summary  to  aa  alaborata 
In  offering  the  above  titled  work  to  the  public,  the  I  treatise.— BaiTa'o  Mtdieal  Jeumal, 


KIRKES  (WILLIAM  8ENHOU8E),  M.  D., 

Demonstrator  of  Morbid  Anatomy  at8t.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  k.e.\  and 

JAME8  PAGET,  F.  R.  8., 
Lecturer  oa  General  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

A   MANUAL   OF   PHYSIOLOOT.    Second  American,  from  the  aeoond  and 

improved  London  edition.    With  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  illustrationa.     In  ooe  large  and 

handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  leather,    pp.  550.    $3  00. 

the  practitioner  who  has  but  leisure  to  relVeA  hli 
memory,  this  hook  is  invalnahle,  as  it  eoBtaias  all 
that  it  is  important  to  know,  without  special  details, 
which  are  read  with  interest  only  by  those  wImi 
would  make  a  specialty,  or  desire  to  possnasa  eritS- 
cal  knowledge  of  the  snbjeet.— CAar/Mtsu  Jisdiral 
Jeumal. 


In  the  present  edition,  the  Manual  of  Physiology 
has  been  Brought  up  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
science,  and  fully  sustains  the  reputation  which  it 
has  already  so  deservedly  attained.  We  consider 
the  work  of  MM.  Kirkes  and  Paget  toeonstitute  one 
04'  the  very  best  handbooks  of  Physiology  we  possess 
— presenting  just  such  an  outline  of  the  science,  com- 
prising an  account  of  its  lead  ins  facts  and  generally 
admitted  principles,  as  the  stuaent  requires  during 
nuance  upon  a  coarse  €>(  lectures,  or  for  re< 
ferenee  whilst  preparing  for  examination.  •^  Am. 
\JoMmai. 


his  attendance  upon  a  coarse  €>(  lectures,  or  for  re- 
ference --'••»-* ' —  ' ' — -'■ —        ^— 

Medical 

We  need  only  say,  that,  without  entering  into  dis- 
cussions of  unsettled  questions,  it  contains  all  the 
recent  improvements  in  this  department  of  medical 
science.    For  the  studeai  b^inning  this  study,  and 


Oae  of  the  best  treatises  that  eaa  be  put  iato  the 
hands  of  the  student.— X.ea4ea  Mtdieai  Oetsette, 

Particularly  adapted  to  those  who  desira  to  pe^ 
sess  a  concise  digest  of  the  facts  of  Human  Pkyai- 
nlogy.^BrttwA  and  Fer««gii  Med.'-Ckirmrg.  Rtvum. 

We  conscientiously  recommend  it  as  aa  admira- 
ble **  Handbook  of  Phyaiolofy."— L«ulan  J^mmmi 
^/Medieime, 


KNAPP*S  TECHNOLOGY:  or, Chemistry  applied 
to  the  Arts  and  to  Manunetures.  Edited,  with 
namerons  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Dr.  EoMUifn 
RoMALDs  and  Dr.  Thomas  Richardsox.  First 
American  edition,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by 
Prof.  VValtex  R.  JoHxsoif.  In  two  handsome 
octiivo  volnmi>s,  extra  cloth,  printed  and  illus- 
rmted  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  with  abont  500 
wood-engravings.    S6  00. 

LALLKMAND  ON  THE  CAUSES.  SYMPTOMS, 
AND  TREATMENT  OF  SPERMATORRHCEA. 
Translated  and  edited  by  HtXRT  J.  McDouoal. 
In  one  volume,  octavo,  extra  cloth,  320  pages. 
Second  Amerieaa  editioa.    $1  75. 

LUDLOW'S    MANUAL   OF   EXAMINATIONS 


upon  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Surgery,  Practica 
of  Medicine,  Chemistry,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Ma« 
dica.  Pharmacy,  and  Therapeutics.  Deaincd  fbr 
Students  of  Medicine  throughout  the  Uaitco  Statca. 
A  new  edition,  revised  and  Improved.  I  a  oae  la^a 
royal  ISmo.  volume,  with  several  haadred  illaa- 
tratiotts.  (Preparing.) 
LEE*S  CLINICAL  MIDWIFERY.  In  one  royal 
18mo.  volume,  extra  eloth,  of  S38  pages.  78  eeau. 

LISTON»S  LECTURES  ON  THE  OPERATIONS 
OP  SURGERY.  Edited,  with  numeroos  Addi- 
tions and  Alterations,  by  T.  D.  MuTTsa,  M.  D. 
In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  f 
of  506  pages,  with  SIO  wood-cuts.    $3  00. 


LAADNER  (DIONYSIU8),  D.  C.  L.,  &e. 
HANDBOOKS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHT  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

Revis«Hl,  with  numerous  Additions,  by  the  American  editor.  Fikst  Coubsk,  eontainingr  Miirfca 
nic.«,  Hydroittatics,  Hydraulics,  Pneumatic.%  Sound,  and  Optica.  In  ooe  Iain  roy*^  ISao. 
volume,  of  750  pages  ^^^^  424  wood-cuts.  $1  75.  Second  Coursb,  containing  Heat,  Ejectfieity, 
Mognetifini,  and  Galvanism,  one  voIuom,  large  royal  12ino.,  of  450  pagea,  with  250  illitstratioaa. 
S  L  'X5.  Thiko  CouBax  (now  ready)^  containing  Meteorology  and  Astronomy,  in  one  large  volmne, 
royal  12mo.  of  nearly  eight  hiradred  pages,  with  thirty-seven  plates  and  two  hundred  wood-rota. 
S2  00.  The  whole  complete  in  three  rolume*,  of  about  two  thousand  large  pages,  with  over  one 
thousand  figures  on  steel  and  wood.  $5  00.  Any  volume  sold  separate,  strongly  bound  in  hMthar. 
The  various  scieaces  treated  in  this  work  will  be  found  brought  thorof^y  up  to  the  taieat  period. 
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LEHMANN  (C.  Q.) 
PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Translated  from  the  seoond  edition  by 
GsoRGB  E.  Day,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  edited  by  R.  E.  Rooxrs,  M.  D.,  ProfeMmr  of  ChemiMry 
in  the  Medical  Depertment  of  tbe  (Jnivereity  of  Pennsylvania,  with  illu^traiions  selected  from 
Fonke's  Atlas  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  an  Appendix  of  platen.  Complete  in  two  large 
and  handsome  octavo  volumei«,  extra  clotn,  containing  1200  pages,  with  nearly  two  hundred  illus- 
trations.   {Now  Ready.)    $6  00. 

This  great  work,  universally  acknowledged  as  the  most  complete  and  authoritative  exposition  of 
the  principles  and  details  of  2oocbemiMry,  in  its  passage  through  the  press,  has  received  from 
Professor  Rogers  such  care  as  was  necessary  to  prei^ent  it  in  a  correct  and  reliable  form  To  such 
a  work  additions  were  deemed  superfluous,  out  several  years  having  elapsed  between  tbe  appear* 
an'«e  in  Germany  of  the  first  and  la<t  volume,  the  latter  contained  a  supplement,  enibo<lyiitg  nume- 
rous correction:*  and  additions  resulting  from  the  advance  of  the  science.  These  have  all  been  incor- 
porated in  the  text  in  their  appropriate  places,  while  the  snbjecis  have  been  still  further  elucidated  by 
tbe  insertion  of  illustrations  from  the  AtlasofDr.OttoFunke.  With  the  view  of  supplying  the  student 
with  the  means  of  convenient  comparison,  a  large  number  of  wood-cuts,  from  works  on  kindred 
subjects,  have  also  been  added  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix  of  Plates.  The  work  is,  therefore,  pre- 
sented as  in  every  way  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  desire  to  be  familiar  with  the  modern  facts 
and  doctrines  of  Physiological  Science. 


The  mo»l  important  contribution  «■  yet  made  to 
Physittlogical  Chemistry. — Am.  Journal  Mtd.  Scu 
<iie««,  Jan.  1656. 


Alreadjr  well  known  and  appreciated  by  the  srieii' 
tifio  world,  Proresaor  Ijehmana's  great  work  re- 
qoires  no  laudatory  aentenees,  as.  undrr  a  new  garb. 


The  present  volomes  belong  to  the  amall  elaaa  of  .  >'  «  "©'"^  presented  to  us.    The  Utile  space  at  our 

medical  literature  which  confprises  elaborate  works    cmnmand  would  il    sutBee  t«  set  forth  even  a  small 

of  the  highest  order  of  inorit.-!ifs«lr«ai  Mtd.  Ckrom-  .  PorUtmof  its  excellences     To  all  whose  «turfies  or 

icU  Jan   1656  profesaumal  dull ea  render  the  revelations  «»f  Physio. 

*        ",*•,.  ^     .  .     11  J        *i.      Ingieal  Chemistry  at  once  interesting  ond  esBenliol, 

The  work  of  Lehinann  stands  nnrivalled  as  the  ,  theee  volamea  will  be  indispensable.  Highly  eom- 
moet  comprehensive  book  of  reference  and  informa-  I  pUmented  by  European  reviewers,  sought  fi.r  with 


.     ,  .        ,.     ,     iforma-  |  pUmented  by  European  reviewers,  sought  fur  with 
li*in  extant  on  every  branch  of  the  subject  on  which  -  aridity  by  whoUr.  of  every  nation,  anVl  ndinirubly 

'  "        written  throairhout,  it  is  sure  to  win  m  welcome  nnd 
to  be  thoroughly  stodied ..-DoKoa  Mtd.  and  5wrg. 


it  treats.— £diii^Mrg4  Monthly  Journal  of  Mulital 
6ei*ue4. 


All  taaehers  most  poaacss  it,  and  every  intelligeat 

Shyaician  onvht  todo  likewiae.-- SoiKAsnt  ikfiid. om^ 
lurg.  Journal,  Dec.  lbS5. 

BT  THX  8AMK  AUTBOR.      {Nov  Roody,  1856.) 

MANUAL  OP  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  Translated  from  the  German, 
with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  J.  Cbeston  Morris,  M.  D.,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Vital 
Force,  by  Samusi.  Jacksom,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  With  illustralioos  on  wood.  In  ooe  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  c!oth, 
of  336  pages.    $3  25. 

The  original  of  this  work,  though  but  latelv  issued  by  its  distinguished  author,  has  already 
assumed  the  highest  position,  as  presenting  in  tneir  latest  development  the  modem  doctrines  and 
dii^coveries  in  the  chemistry  of  life.  The  numerous  additions  by  the  translator,  and  the  Introduc- 
tion by  Professor  Jackson  will  render  its  physiological  aspect  more  complete  than  designed  by  tbe 
author,  and  will  adapt  it  for  use  as  a  text-book  of  physiology,  presentinff  more  thoroughly  than  has 
yet  been  aiiempied,  the  modiiicatioiia  arising  from  tne  vast  impulse  which  organic  chemistry  has 
received  within  a  few  years  past. 

From  Prof,  Jackson**  Introductory  Essay, 

In  adopting  tbe  handbook  of  Dr.  Lehmann  as  a  manual  of  Organic  Chemistry  for  the  use  of  the 
students  of  the  University,  and  in  recommending  his  original  work  of  Physiological  Cuemistrt 
for  their  more  mature  stiidies,  the  high  \'alue  of  his  researches,  and  the  great  weignt  of  his  autho- 
rity in  that  important  department  of  medical  science  are  fully  recogniseil. 

The  present  volume  will  be  a  very  convenient  one  I  densed  form,  the  pndtive  facts  of  Physiologieal 
for  students,  as  offering  a  brief  epitome  of  the  more  Chemistry.— ilin.Jo«raaiJfc4l.Set«»««,  April, leM. 
elaborate  work,  and  as  eoataining,  in  a  very  coa-  | 

LAWrtENCE  (W.),  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 
A  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OF   THE   EYE.    A   new  edition,  edited, 

with  numerous  additions,  and  243  illustrations,  by  Isaac  Hats.  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Will's  Hospi- 
tal, dec.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  9r)0  pages,  strongly  boun^  in  leather 
with  raised  bands.    $5  00. 

This  work  is  so  oaiversally  rec|Ognised  as  the  standard  authority  oo  tbe  subject,  that  the  pnb- 
liehers  in  presenting  this  new  edition  have  onlv  to  remark  that  in  its  preparation  the  editor  has 
careftilly  roTised  eveir  portion,  introdociag  additions  and  illustrations  wherever  the  advance  of 
science  has  rendered  tnem  necessary  or  desirable,  conatituting  it  a  complete  and  thorough 
•iponent  of  the  most  advanced  sute  of  the  sulgeet. 

This  adratrable  treatise— the  aafeal  guide  and  most  octavo  pages— baa  enabled  both  aothor  and  editor  lo 
eomprehensive  wiirk  of  refereoee,  which  ia  within  do  jaatiee  to  all  the  detaila  of  this  suhjeet,  and  eon- 
the  reach  of  the  professioB.^^l«iAatro/«.  dense  in  this  single  volume  the  present  state  of  our 

knowledge  of  the  whole  seienee  in  Ibis  department. 
This  standard  text>book  on  the  department  of  whereby  its  praetieal  ralue  cannot  be  excelled.  We 
m'hieh  it  treats,  has  not  been  superseded,  by  any  or  heartily  eoromend  it,  especial ly  as  a  book  of  refer- 
all  of  the  nnraerous  publications  nn  the  subject  eaee,  indiapeasable  ia  every  medieal  library.  The 
heretofore  Iseued.  Nor  with  the  multiplied  improve-  additioaa  of  the  Amerieaa  editor  yrory  ereatly  en- 
nents  of  Dr.  Hays,  the  Araerimn  editor,  is  it  at  all  '  haaee  tkevalae  of  the  work,  exhibiting  the  learning 
likely  that  this  itreat  work  will  cease  to  merit  the  and  •xperience  of  Dr.  Hays,  in  the  liaht  in  which  he 
ecmftdence  and  preference  of  itmlents  or  practition-  ought  to  be  held,  aa  a  ataadard  authority  on  all  sab- 
ers*   Its  ample  extent— nearly  one  thoaaand  large,  Jecta  appertaining  to  thiaepecialty.— A.  ^.lf«d.Cr«8. 
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LA  ROCHE  (R.),   M.  D.,  8i,G. 
YELLOW  FEVER,  considered  in  its  Historical,  Pathological,  Etiological,  and 

Therapeutical  Relations.    Including  a  Sketch  of  the  Disease  as  it  has  occurred  in  Philadelphia 

from  1699  to  1854,  with  an  examination  of  the  connections  between  it  and  the  fevers  known  under 

the  same  name  in  other  parts  of  temperate  as  well  as  in  tropical  regions.    In  two  laige  and 

handsome  octavo  volumes  of  nearly  1500  pages,  extra  cloth.    (iVot9  Ready.)    $7  00. 

The  publishers  are  happy  in  being  able  at  length  to  present  to  the  profession  this  great  work, 

which  they  are  assured  will  be  regarded  as  an  honor  to  the  medical  literatare  of  the  country.    As 

the  result  of  many  years  of  personal  observation  and  study,  as  embodying  an  intelligent  retumi  of 

all  that  has  been  written  regarding  the  disease,  and  as  exhausting  the  subject  in  all  its  various 

aspects,  these  volumes  must  at  once  take  the  position  of  the  standard  authority  and  work  of  reier- 

ence  on  the  many  important  questions  brought  into  consideration. 

erection  of  this  towering  monument  to  his  own  fame, 


Ftom  FrofiS$or  S.  H.  Dickion^  CharUston,  S.C.f 
September  18,  1855. 

A  monument  of  intelligent  and  well  applied  re- 
search, almost  without  example.  It  is,  indeed,  in 
itself,  a  large  library,  and  is  destined  to  constitute 
tlie  special  resort  as  a  book  of  reference,  in  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats,  to  all  future  time. 

We  have  not  time  at  present,  engaged  as  we  are, 
by  day  and  by  night,  in  the  work  of  combating  this 
very  disease,  now  prevailing  in  our  city,  to  do  more 
than  rive  this  cursory  notice  of  what  we  consider 
as  undoubtedly  the  most  able  and  erudite  medical 
publication  our  country  has  yet  produced.  But  in 
view  of  the  startling  fact,  that  this,  the  most  malig* 
nant  and  unmanageable  disease  of  modern  times, 
has  for  several  years  been  prevailing  in  our  country 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before;  that  it  is  no 
longer  confined  to  either  large  or  small  cities,  but 

Eenetrates  country  villages,  plantations,  and  farm- 
onses;  that  it  is  treated  with  scarcely  better  sne- 
cess  now  than  thirty  or  forty  )'ears  ago;  that  there 
is  vast  mischief  done  by  ignorant  pretenders  to  know- 
ledge in  regard  to  the  disease,  and  in  view  of  the  pro- 
bability that  a  majority  of  southern  physicians  will 
be  called  upon  to  treat  the  disease,  we  trust  that  this 
able  and  comprehensive  treatise  will  be  very  gene- 
rally read  in  the  south.— MismpAt^  Med.  Recorder. 
This  isdecidedly  the  great  American  medical  work 
of  the  day— «  full,  complete,  and  systematic  treatise, 
unequalled  by  any  other  up<m  the  all-important  sub- 
ject of  Yellow  Fever.  The  laborions,  indefatigable, 
and  learned  author  has  devoted  to  it  many  years  of 
arduous  research  and  careful  study,  and  the  result 
is  such  as  will  reflect  the  highest  honor  upon  the 
author  and  our  country .~SoiilA«fii  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal. 

The  genius  and  scholarship  of  this  great  physician 
could  not  have  been  better  employed  than  in  the 


and  to  the  glory  of  the  medical  literature  of  hia  own 
country.  It  is  destined  to  remain  the  great  autho- 
rity upon  the  subject  of  Yellow  Fever.  The  student 
and  physician  will  find  in  these  volumes  a  risunU 
jpf  the  sum  total  of  the  knowledge  of  the  world  upoo 
^he  awful  sooorge  which  they  ao  elaborately  diaeats. 
The  style  is  so  soft  and  so  pure  as  to  refresh  and  in- 
vigorate the  mind  while  aosorblnff  the  thoughts  of 
the  gifted  author,  while  the  publishers  have  snc- 
eeeded  in  bringing  the  externals  into  a  most  felleUons 
harmony  with  the  inspiration  that  dwells  within. 
Take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  a  book  we  have  oAen  dreamed 
of,  but  dreamed  not  that  it  would  ever  meet  oar 
waking  eye  as  a  tangible  ttaXiij .^NoikvUle  Journal 
of  Medicine. 

We  deem  it  fortunate  that  the  splendid  work  of 
Dr.  La  Roche  should  have  been  issued  from  the  press 
at  this  particular  time.  The  want  of  a  reliable  di- 
gest of  all  that  is  known  in  relation  io  this  frightfsl 
malady  has  long  been  felt— a  want  very  aatisfaetenly 
met  in  the  work  before  us.  We  deem  it  but  feiat 
praise  to  say  that  Dr.  La  Roehe  has  soceeeded  ia 
presenting  the  profession  with  an  able  and  complete 
monograph,  one  which  will  find  iu  way  into  every 
well  ordered  library.— Fa.  Sutkoeeopt. 

Although  we  have  no  doubt  that  controvenia] 
treatises  on  the  mode  of  origin  and  propagation  of  tbe 
fever  in  question  will,  as  heretofore,  oecasioBally 
appear,  yet  it  must  be  some  time  before  another  srs- 
tematic  work  can  arise  in  the  faee  of  so  admirable 
and  carefully  executed  a  one  as  the  present.  It  ia  a 
mine  of  information,  quite  an  eneyclopeedia  of  r^er- 
ences,  and  rieunUoi  knowledge  relative  to  what  has 
been  recorded  upon  the  subject.— Londo*  Lancet. 

A  miracle  of  industry  and  research,  constitntiag 
a  complete  library  of  referenee  on  the  disease  or 
which  it  treau.— D«^ltfi  QuarUrly  Journal. 

BT  THE  SAMS  AUTBOR. 

PNEUMONIA ;  its  Supposed  Connection,  Pathological  and  Etiolo^oal,  with  Au- 
tumnal Fevers,  including  an  Inquiry  into  the  Existence  and  Morbid  Agency  of  Malaria.  In  one 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  500  pages.    ^  00. 

A  more  simple,  clear,  and  forcible  exposition  of  I  Thisworkshonld  beearefullystodiedbySoatherB 
the  groundless  nature  and  dangerous  tendency  of  |  physicians,  embodying  as  it  does  the  refleetloaa  of 
eertain  pathological  and  etiological  heresies,  hns  I  an  original  thinker  and  close  observer  on  a  subject 
seldom  been  presented  to  our  notice.—^.  Y.  Journal  peculiarly  their  own.^Tir^ia  Med.  amd  Surgical 
of  Medicine  and  Collateral  Science.  \  Journal. 


MULLEA  (PROFESSOR  J.),  M.  D. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS  AND  METEOROLOGY.    Edited,  with  Addi- 

tions,  b^  R.  Eglbsfbld  Griffith,  M.  D.    In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  voliune,  extra 
cloth,  with  550  wood-cuts,  and  two  colored  plates,   pp.  636. 


The  Physics  of  MQller  is  a  work  superb^  complete, 


Physi 
b:  the 


'C 


nniaue :  the  greatest  want  known  to  English  Science 
could  not  hove  been  better  supplied.  The  work  is 
of  surpassing  interest.    The  value  of  this  eontribu- 


»3  50. 

I  tion  to  the  scientific  reeords  of  this  eonntry  maj  be 
duly  estimated  by  the  faet  that  the  cost  of  the  origi- 
nal drawings  and  engravings  alone  has  exceeded  tha 
sum  of  £S,O0O.~Lai»e«t. 


BIATNE'S  DI8PENBATORY  AND  THERA- 
PEUTICAL REMEMBRANCER.  Comprising 
the  entire  lists  o(  Materia  Medica,  with  every 
Practical  Formula  contained  in  the  three  British 
Pharmacopfleias.  With  relative  Tables  subjoined, 
illustrating,  by  upwards  of  six  hundred  and  sixty 
examples,  the  Extemporaneous  Forms  and  Com- 
binations suitable  for  the  different  Medicines. 
Edited,  with  the  addition  of  the  FormulsB  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopmia,  by  R.  Eolsstsld 
Gbifvitr,  M.  D.  In  one  13mo  volume,  extra  cloth, 
of  300  large  pages.    76  cants. 


MATTEUCCl'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  PHYSI- 
CAL PHENOMENA  OF  LIVING  BEINGS. 
Edited  bv  J.  PaasiKA.  M.D.  Ia  one  neat  mr*I 
ISmo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  cuts,  3tt6  i 
81  00. 

MALGAIGNE*S  OPERATIVE  SURGERY,  i>--«« 
on  Normal  and  Pathobwical  Anatomy.  Tinas- 
lated  from  the  French  by  FaaDSKtca  BarrtAS, 
A.  B.,M.D.  With  numerous  illustrations  oa  wood. 
In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of 
nearly  six  hundred  pages.    $9  85. 
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MEIQ8(CHARLE8  DJ,  M.  O., 

Profetaor  of  Obstetrics,  Jke.  is  the  Jefferson  Medieal  Collef  e,  PhiUdelphia. 

OBSTETRICS:  THE  SGIENOE  AliD  THE  ART.    Second  edidon,  rerifed 

and  improved.    With  one  hundred  end  thirty-one  illuttretions.    In  one  beentifolly  printed  octavo 
volume,  leather,  of  seven  hundred  and  HAy-two  large  pages.    $3  75. 

The  rapid  demand  for  a  second  edition  of  this  work  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  it  has  supplied 
a  desideratum  of  the  professioiK  notwithstanding  the  numerous  treatises  on  the  same  subject  which 
have  appeared  within  the  last  iew  years.  Adopting  a  system  of  his  own,  the  author  has  combined 
the  leaduig  principles  of  his  interesting  and  difficult  subject,  with  a  thorough  exposition  of  its  rules 
of  practice,  presenting  the  rasulttof  long  and  extensive  experienoe  and  of  familiar  acquaintance 
with  all  the  modern  writers  on  this  department  of  medicme.  As  an  Amerioan  Treatise  on  Mid* 
wifery,  which  has  at  once  assumed  the  position  of  a  classic,  it  possesses  peculiar  claims  to  the  at- 
tention and  ^tudv  of  the  practitioner  and  student,  while  the  numerons  alterations  and  revisions 
which  it  has  undergone  in  the  present  edition  are  shown  bv  the  neat  enlargement  of  the  work, 
which  is  not  only  increased  as  to  the  sixe  of  the  page,  but  also  in  the  number. 

BT  THX  SAMX  AUTHOn.     (£tf/«/ff  IttSWd.) 

WOMAN:  HER  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.  A  Series  of  Leo- 
tures  to  hi9  Class.  Third  and  Improved  edition.  In  one  laige  and  beautifully  printed  octavo 
volume,  leather.        pp.  673.    $3  60. 

The  gratifying  appreciation  of  his  labors,  as  evinced  by  the  exhaustion  of  two  large  impressions 
of  this  work  withm  a  few  years,  has  not  been  lost  upon  the  author,  who  has  endeavored  in  every 
way  to  render  it  worth jr  oif  the  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received.  The  opportunity  thus 
nllbrded  for  a  second  revision  has  been  improved,  and  the  work  is  now  presented  as  in  every  way 
superior  to  its  predecessors,  additions  and  alterations  having  been  made  whenever  the  advance  of 
science  has  rendered  them  desirable.  The  typographical  execution  of  the  work  will  aI«o  be  found 
to  have  undergone  a  similar  improvement,  and  the  work  is  now  confidently  presented  as  in  every 
way  worthy  the  position  it  has  acquired  aa  the  standard  American  text-book  on  the  Diseases  of 
Females. 


It  eonlaias  a  vast  amoaat  of  praetieal  knowledge, 
by  one  who  has  aecttrately  observed  and  retained 
the  experience  of  many  years,  and  who  tells  the  re- 
sult in  a  free,  familiar,  and  pleasant  manner.— i>«i6» 
iim  QnarUrlf  Journal. 

There  is  an  off-hand  fervor,  a  glow,  and  a  warm- 
heartedness infectinf;  the  eff >rt  of  Dr.  Meigs,  whieh 
is  entirely  captivaiina,  and  whieh  absolntely  har- 
ries the  reader  throagb  from  beginaing  to  end.  Be* 
sides,  the  book  teems  with  solid  instmetion,  aad 
it  shows  the  very  highest  evidence  of  abilit^r,  via., 
the  elearaess  with  whieh  the  iaformatioa  is  pre- 
sented. We  know  of  no  better  test  ot  one*s  vnder- 
staadina  a  sobjeet  thaa  the  evidence  of  the  power 
of  Incidly  explaining  it.  The  most  elementary,  as 
well  as  the  obseurest  snbjects,  aader  the  pencil  of 
Prof.  Meigs,  are  isolated  and  made  lo  stand  oat  in 

BT  THS  BAJCX  AUTHOK.     (Lately  Pubiuksd,) 

ON    THE    NATURE,    SIGNS,    AND    TREATMENT    OP    CHILDBED 

FEVER.    In  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  the  Students  of  his  CU is.    In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume,  extra  doth,  of  365  pages.    92  50. 

This  book  will  add  more  to  hla  fame  thaa  either 


saeh  bold  relief,  aa  to  prodnee  distinct  impressions 
apoa  the  miad  aad  messory  of  tha  reader.— TU 
CkarUttm^  M$d.  J—mai. 

Professor  Meigs  has  enlarged  and  amended  this 
great  work,  for  saeh  it  nnqnestionably  is,  having 
passed  the  ordeal  of  eritlcism  at  home  and  abroad, 
bat  been  improved  thereby ;  for  in  this  new  edition 
the  author  has  introdaeeo  real  improvements,  and 
iaereased  the  value  aad  atility  of  the  book  im- 
measurably. It  presents  so  many  novel,  bright, 
and  sparkling  thoughts ;  soeh  an  exuberance  of  new 
ideas  on  almost  every  page,  that  we  confees  oar- 
selves  to  have  become  enamored  with  the  book 
and  Its  author ;  aad  eaaaot  withhold  oar  eongratn- 
latioos  from  our  Philadelphia  eonfreres,  that  saeh  a 
teacher  is  ia  their  service.— iV.  T.  M*d.  Oa»itu. 


Tha  iastrnctive  aad  interesting  i 
work,  whose  previous  labors  ia  the 


author  of  this 

)  department  of 

h  he  so  sedulously  eoltfvates,  have 

tmnen  aader  deep  and  abiding  obtl 

challenges  their  admiratioa  m  th< 


medicine  which  he 

placed  his  eounti 

cations,  again  challenges 

fresh  and  vifcoroas.  attract 

as.    It  is  a  delecuble  book.  •    •    •  This  treatise 

apna  child-bed  fevers  %rill  have  an  extensive  sale, 

being  destined,  as  it  deserves,  to  ftad  a  plaoe  hi  tha 

library  of  every  practitioaer  who  seoras  to  lag  in  the 

rear  uf  his  hrethttu^^liatkmilh  Jaufnai  ^ UuU- 

tint  amd  Surgtrf, 


.    . the 

land  vif^oroaSf  attraetivejuid  racy  pages  before 


of  thoae  which  bear  his  asms.  ladeed  we  doabt 
whether  aay  material  improvemcat  will  be  made  on 
the  teachings  of  this  volame  for  a  eratury  to  come, 
since  it  is  so  eminently  practical,  and  based  on  pro> 
foand  knowledge  uf  the  ttinut  and  coasummata 
skill  ia  the  art  of  healing,  and  ratified  by  aa  ample 
aad  exteasive  experieace,  saeh  as  few  men  have  tha 
iadaatry  or  good  fortaae  to  aeqaira.— iV.  Y.  JffuC. 
Gaaslls. 


BT  ran  tAMB  AOTHon ;  with  ooLonnD  rLATxs.    {latslff  Puhlishsd.) 
A  TREATISE  ON  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  NECK 

OP  THE  UTERUS.    With  numerous  platea,  drawn  and  colored  from  nature  in  the  highest 
style  of  art.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  doth.    $4  SO. 

The  obfect  of  the  author  in  thia  work  has  been  to  present  hi  a  small  compass  the  practical  results 
of  his  long  experienoe  m  this  important  and  distrassmg  dass  of  diseases.  The  great  changes  intro- 
doeed  into  practioe,  and  the  aoeessions  to  our  knowM^  on  the  subject,  within  the  la<it  few  years, 
resulting  from  the  use  of  the  metroeoope,  brings  withm  the  ordinary  praotioe  of  every  physaeian 
numerous  cases  whieh  were  formerly  regarded  as  incurable,  and  renders  of  great  value  a  work  like 
the  present  combining  practical  directions  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  with  an  ample  series  of  illua* 
trations,  copied  aoourately  from  odored  drawings  made  by  the  author,  nflar  nature. 

BT  THB  %AMM  AUTBOB. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON   CERTAIN   OF   THB    DISEASES    OF  TOUNO 
CHILDREN.    In  oan  handsome  oouvo  vdnmn,  nxtia  doth,  of  214  p«gnn.    $175 
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MACLI8E  (JOSEPH),   SURGEON. 
SURGICAL  ANATOMY.     Forming  one  volume,  very  large  imperial  quarto. 

With  sixty-eight  large  sod  t pleodid  Plates,  drawn  in  the  best  style  and  beautifully  colored.   Con- 
taining one  hundred  and  ninety  Figures,  many  of  them  the  sise  of  life.    Tooeiher  with  eopiovs 
and  explanatory  letter-press.    Strongly  and  iumdaomely  bound  in  extra  cloth,  being  one  oi  tfae 
cheapest  and  best  executed  Surgical  works  as  yet  issued  in  this  country.    911  00. 
*^*  The  size  of  this  work  prevents  its  transmission  through  the  post-office  as  a  whole,  but  tboce 

who  desire  to  have  copies  forwarded  by  mail,  can  receive  them  in  fire  parts,  done  up  in  stout 

wrappers.    Price  $9  00. 


One  of  the  greatest  artistie  triamphs  of  the  age 
in  Sargical  Anatomy.— BrtluA  Am$ric€m  MedUat 

jQUmM, 

Too  mnch  aannot  be  said  ia  its  praise;  indeed, 
we  have  not  laaffuaice  to  do  it  juatice.— OAto  JfMi- 
cal  (tnd  Surgieai  Journal. 

The  most  admirable  sargical  atlas  we  have  seen. 
To  the  practitioner  deprived  of  demonstrative  dis- 
sections upon  the  human  subject,  it  is  an  invaluable 
companion  .^N.  /.  M4dieal  JUporUr. 

The  roost  accurately  enfrraved  and  beautifully 
colored  plates  we  have  ever  seen  in  an  A.merican 
book — one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  snigical  works 
ever  published. — Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 

It  is  very  rare  that  so  elegantly  printed,  so  well 
illustrated,  and  so  useful  a  work,  is  offered  at  so 
moderate  a  price. — Charleston  Medical  Journal, 

Its  plates  can  boast  a  superiority  which  places 
them  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  competition. — Medi- 
tal  Examiner. 

Every  practitioner,  we  think,  should  have  a  work 
of  this  kind  within  reach.— 5oiflA<m  MediceU  and 
Surgieai  Journal. 

No  such  lithographic  illaetrations  of  snrgieal  re- 
gions have  hitherto,  we  think,  been  givea.—Bo8ton 
Mtdieal  a»d  SurgiceU  Journal. 

As  a  surgical  anatomist,  Mr.  Maclise  has  proba- 
bly no  superior.— BrttuA  and  Foreign  Medico-Cki- 
mrgieal  keffiew. 

Of  great  value  to  the  student  engaged  in  dissect- 
ing, and  to  the  surgeon  at  a  distance  iVom  the  means 


of  keeping  up  his  anatomical  knowledge.— Msdieol 
Timus. 

The  mechanical  exeention  cannot  be  excelled. — 
Trmmsflwmia  Medical  Journal. 

A  work  which  has  no  parallel  in  point  of  aeca- 
racy  and  cheapness  in  the  English  language.— iV.  Y. 
Journal  of  Medicine. 

To  all  engaged  in  the  stadv  or  practice  of  theii 
profession,  such  a  work  is  almost  indispeaaable.— 
Dublin  QuarUrlf  Medical  Journal. 

No  practitioner  whose  means  will  admit  ahoald 
fail  to  possess  it.— Jtaninag**  Abstract. 

Oonntry  practitioners  will  find  these  plates  of  ios- 
measa  value.— JV.  Y.  Medical  Oazette. 

We  are  extremely  gratified  to  aanoanee  to  the 
profession  the  completion  of  this  truly  magnifieeat 
work,  which,  as  a  whole,  cercaialy  stands  aah- 
valled,  both  for  aecarucy  of  drawing,  beaoty  at 
coloring,  and  all  the  Teauisite  explanatiooa  or  the 
subject  in  hand. — The  riew  Orleams  Medical  mad 
SurgiceU  Journal. 

This  is  by  far  the  ablest  work  on  Surgical  Ana- 
tomy that  has  come  under  our  observation.  We 
know  of  no  other  work  that  would  justify  a  sta- 
dent,  in  any  degree,  for  neglect  of  actual  disaeo- 
tion.  In  those  sudden  emergencies  that  oo  often 
arise,  and  which  require  the  instantaneooa  command 
of  minute  anatomical  knowledge,  a  work  of  this  kind 
keeps  the  detsils  of  the  dissecting-room  perpetoally 
fresn  in  the  memory  .—Tk«  Western  Journal  of  Medt' 
eine  emd  Surgetf. 


fgir  The  very  low  price  at  which  this  work  is  ftimished,  and  the  beatity  of  its  execution, 
require  an  extended  sale  to  oompensate  the  publishers  for  the  heavy  expenses  incurred. 


MOHR  (FRANCIS)    PH.  D.,  AND  REDWOOD  (THE0PH1LU8). 
PRACTICAL   PHARMACY.     Comprising  the  Arrancements,  Apparatus,  and 
Manipulations  of  the  Pharmaoeutical  Shop  and  Laboratory.    Edited,  with  extensive  Additions, 
by  Prof.  William  Proctbb,  of  the  Phifadelpliia  College  of  Pharmacy.    In  one  handMNnely 
lurinted  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  570  pages,  with  over  500  engravings  on  wood.    f2  73w 


MACKENZIE  (W.),   M.  D., 

Surgeon  Oculist  in  ScotUnd  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  Slo.  fto. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES   AND  INJURIES  OF  THE 

EYE.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Anatomical  Introduction  explanatory  of  a  Horizontal  Section  ol 
the  Human  Eyeball,  by  Thomas  Wharton  Joitxs,  F.  R.  S.  From  the  Fourth  Revised  and  £n- 
lar^  London  Edition.  With  Notes  and  Additions  by  Addinbu.  Hswson,  M.  D.,  Suiveoa  lo 
Wills  Hospital,  &c.  &o.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  voinme,  leather,  raised  bands,  with 
plates  ana  numerous  wood-cuts.    iNow  Roady.)    S5  25. 

accordance  with  the  advances  in  the  science  which 
have  been  made  of  late  years.  Nothing  worthf  of 
repetition  upon  any  branch  of  the  snbjrct  appears  to 
have  escaped  the  aothor*s  notice.    We  consider  it 


The  treatise  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  indispi 


r  holds 


disputably 
the  first  place,  and  forms,  in  respect  oi  learning  and 
research,  an  Encvdopedia  unequalled  in  extent  by 
any  other  work  of  the  kind,  either  English  or  foreiffn. 
— iXxMi  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

Few  modem  books  on  any  department  of  medicine 
or  surgery  have  met  with  such  extended  circulation, 
or  have  procured  for  their  authors  a  like  amount  of 
European  celebrity.  The  immense  research  which 
it  displayed,  the  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  practicallvas  well  as  theoretically. and  the 
able  manner  in  which  the  author's  stores  of  learning 
and  experience  were  rendered  available  for  general 
use,  at  once  procured  for  the  first  edition,  as  well  on 
the  continent  as  in  this  country,  that  high  position 
as  a  standard  work  which  eaco  successive  edition 
has  more  firmly  established,  in  spite  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  several  rivals  of  no  mean  ability.  This,  the 
fourth  edition,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  re- writ- 
ten *,  new  matter,  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pARes,  has  been  added,  and  in  several  instances 
formerly  expressed  opiniona  have  been  modified  In 


the  duty  of  every  one  who  lias  the  love  of  hia  prates* 
sion  and  the  welfare  of  his  patient  at  heart,  lo  nuka 
himself  familiar  with  this  the  moat  complete  wotk 
in  the  English  language  upon  the  diseases  of  the  eye. 
—Med.  Times  andOaxette. 

The  fourth  edition  of  thla  standard  work  wilt  ao 
doubt  be  as  fully  appreciated  as  the  three  former  edi- 
tions. It  is  unnecessary  to  say  a  word  in  ita  prsisSv 
for  the  verdict  has  already  been  passed  opon  it  by 
the  most  competent  judges,  and  **  Mackenzie  on  the 
Eye**  has  justly  obtained  a  reputation  which  it  is 
no  figure  of  speech  to  call  world-wide. — British  aatd 
Foretgn  MedUo-Ohirurgical  Review. 

This  new  edition  of  Dr.  Mackenzie's  celebrated 
treatise  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  is  truly  a  miracle  of 
industry  and  learning.  We  need  scarcely  say  that 
he  has  entirely  exhausted  the  subject  of  his  specialty. 
— >i>«Mt»  Quarterlf  Jowmai. 


AND  SClflNTiriO   PUBiiiOATlONS. 
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MILLEPi  (JAMES),  F.  R.  S.  E., 
Profeaior  of  Sarfery  in  the  UniTertity  (MTEdiBbaiyh,  kc. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  8UB6ERT.    Fourth  Ameriomi,  from  the  third  and  revised 
Edinburgh  editioo.   In  one  lange  and  very  beautiful  Tolome,  leather,  of  700  pages,  with  two 
hoadred  and  forty  exquisite  illustrations  on  wood.    {Now  Ready^  1856.)       93  75. 
The  extended  reputation  enjoyed  by  this  work  will  be  fuUy  mainiaioed  by  the  present  edition. 

Thoroughly  revised  by  the  author,  it  will  be  found  n  elear  ana  compendious  exposition  of  sorgical 

science  m  its  most  advanced  condition. 
In  connection  with  the  recently  issued  third  edition  of  the  author's  *<  Practice  of  Suigery,"  it 

forms  a  very  complete  system  of  Suigery  in  all  its  branches. 

Wat«m*s  Praetiee  of  Physie ;  it  certainly  does  not 
fall  behind  that  great  work  in  sonndnese  of  prinei* 
pie  or  depth  of  reeiontng  and  research.    No  physi- 


The  work  of  Mr.  Miller  is  too  well  end  too  favor- 
ably known  among  us,  as  one  of  onr  beet  text-books, 
to  render  any  farther  notice  of  it  neeectary  than  the 
annnaneement  of  a  new  edition,  ih^fourik  in  onr 
•oantry,  a  proof  of  its  extensive  eircniation  among 
SB.  Asa eoneise ted  reliable ezposltioa of  the sei- 
«BC«  of  modem  saTgery,*it  stands  deserredly  high^ 
we  know  not  its  superior.— feAee  M»4,  mmd  ^trg. 
Jommal,  May,  1856. 

The  works  of  Professor  Miller  are  so  well  known 
to  the  professiim,  that  it  is  mnneeessary  for  ns  say 
anything  in  relation  to  their  general  merits.  The 
present  edition  of  his  "Principles,"  however,  de* 
serves  a  special  notice,  from  the  nnmber,  variety, 
and  faithfn  Iness  of  iu  illnstrations.  The  wood-en ts 
are  beautifally  ezecnted,  and  many  of  them  are  new 
and  exceedingly  instructive,  particularly  thoee  illas- 
trating  mortification,  diseased  and  fractured  boneS| 
and  the  varieties  ofanenrism.^ir<j«fii  I.ane«l,  Bfay, 
1608. 

This  edition  is  far  superior,  both  in  the  abnndanee 
and  quality  of  its  material,  to  any  of  the  preceding. 
We  hope  it  will  be  eztensiTely  read,  and  the  sonnd 
nrinciples  which  are  herein  taught  treasured  up  for 
ratare  application.     The  work  takes  rank  with 


cian  who  values  his  reputation,  or  seeks  the  interests 
of  his  elients,  ean  acquit  himself  before  his  Ood  and 
the  world  without  making  himself  familiar  with  the 
sooad  and  philoaophieal  views  developed  in  the  fore- 
going book.— ^ew  Ofl9mmi  Mtd»  end  Surg.  Joumai. 

Without  doubt  the  ablest  exposition  of  the  prta- 
eiples  of  that  braaeh  of  the  healing  art  in  any  Ian- 
gnage.  This  opinion,  deliberately  formed  after  e 
careful  study  of  the  first  edition,  we  have  had  no 
cause  to  ehange  on  examining  the  second.  This 
edition  has  nnaeigone  thorough  revision  by  the  an- 
ther; many  expressions  have  been  modified,  end  a 
mass  of  new  matter  introduced.  The  book  is  got  ap 
ia  the  finest  style,  and  is  an  evidence  of  the  progress 
of  typography  in  our  oooatry*— CAarlMlen TUsdieel 
Jonrntuomd  R§9uw, 

We  reeommead  It  to  both  student  and  praetitioner, 
feeling  assured  that  as  it  now  eomes  to  us,  it  nrs- 
s  the  most  satisfactory  expoeltion  of  the  model 


doetrines  of  the  principles  of  surgery  to  be  found  In 
any  Tolnme  in  any  laagnage.---iV.  y.  ' 

Mtdieim.  —o— • 


BT  THE  SAm  AVTHOft.     (LoUly  PuUUhtd,) 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SUKGERY.    Third  American  from  the  second  Edin- 

burgh  edition.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  F.  W.  Sakoknt,  M.  D  ,  one  of  the  Suiveons  to  Will's 
Hospital,  dec.  Illustrated  by  three  hundred  and  nineteen  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  large 
octavo  volume,  leather,  of  over  700  pages.    $3  75. 


No  encomium  of  ours  could  add  to  the  popularity 
of  Miller's  9urgery.  Its  reputation  ia  this  country 
is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  work,  and,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  author's  PrineipltM  of 
Surgery,  eonstitntes  a  whole,  without  reference  to 
which  no  conscientious  suiweon  wonld  be  willing 
to  practice  hia  art.  The  adoitions,  by  Dr.  Sargent, 
have  materially  enhanced  the  value  of  the  work.~ 
Soutksm  Mtdieai  amd  Sufgieel  Jomrmai. 

It  is  seldom  that  two  volnraes  have  ever  made  Co 

r»rofoand  an  impression  in  so  short  a  time  as  the 
*  Principles"  and  the  «  Praetiee"  of  Surgery  by 
Mr.  Miller— ^r  so  richly  merited  the  reputation  they 
have  acquired.  The  author  is  an  eminently  sensi- 
blSy  praetieol.  and  well-informed  man,  who  knows 
exactly  what  he  is  talking  about  and  exactly  how  to 
talk  it.— ir«nledkg  Mtdieai  Rse&rdet. 
By  the  almost  nnanimoas  voice  of  the  professioa, 


his  works,  both  on  the  principles  and  praetiee  of 
surgery  have  been  assigned  the  highest  rank.  If  we 
were  limited  to  but  one  work  on  surgery,  that  one 
should  be  Miller's,  as  we  regard  it  as  superior  to  all 
others.— 5c.  LouU  Med.  midSutg.  Joumai, 

The  snthor,  distinguished  alike  as  a  prnctltioner 
and  writer,  has  in  this  and  his  «  Principles."  pre- 
sented to  the  profession  oneof  the  most  oompleteand 
reliable  systems  of  Snrgery  extant.  His  style  of 
writing  is  original,  impressive,  and  engaging,  ener- 
getic, concise,  and  Incid.  Few  have  the  faculty  of 
condensing  so  much  in  small  space,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  persistently  holding  the  attention:  indeed, 
he  appears  to  make  the  very  process  of  condensation 
a  means  of  eliminatiiv  attractions.  Whether  ssa 
text-book  for  students  or  a  book  of  reference  for 
praotitioners,  it  eannot  be  too  strongly  recommend- 
ed.—5e«lA«m  Jommal  o/Mtd.  andPkyt.  Scitneu, 


NEILL  (JOHN),    M.D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  fte. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  ARTERIES.  With  short  Descriptions.  Designed  for 
the  V»e  of  Medical  Students.  With  handsome  colored  plates.  Second  and  improved  edition. 
In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.    SI  25. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  NERVES.  With  short  Descriptions.  Designed  for  the 
Use  of  Medical  Students.  With  handsome  platen.  Second  and  improved  edition.  In  one  oetavo 
volume,  extra  cloth.    $1  25. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  VEINS  AND  LYMPHATICS.  With  short  Descrip- 
tions. Designed  for  the  Use  of  Medical  Students.  With  handsome  colored  plates.  In  one  octavo 
volume,  extra  cloth.    $1  25. 

ALSO — The  three  works  done  up  in  one  handsome  volume,  half  bound,  with  numerous  plates,  pre- 
senting a  complete  view  of  the  Circulatory,  Nervous,  and  Lymphatic  Systems.    S3  25. 

sad  the  reading  of  larger  works^— M  IT.  Jovraol  of 


This  book  should  be  in  the  hand  of  every  medical 
student.  It  is  cheap,  portable,  and  precisely  the 
thing  needed  in  studying  an  important,  though  difll- 
cult  part  of  Anatomy.— Asslsii  Mtd.  mmd  Surg. 
Journal. 

We  reeonunend  every  stadcat  of  medicine  to  por- 
ehase  a  c<»py  of  this  work,  as  a  labor-saving  ma- 
ehlne,  admirably  adapted  to  refresh  the  memory, 
with  knowledge  gained  by  leetaies,  dlsseetioas, 


This  work  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Philadelphia  ana- 
tomist, whose  fkmiliar  knowledge  of  the  snblecthas 
been  aided  by  the  press,  the  resnlt  of  which  Is  a  vo- 
lume of  great  beauty  and  excellence.  Its  fine  exe- 
cution commends  it  to  the  student  of  Anatomv.  It 
requires  no  other  reoommendatioas.— ITMMfw  Jouvu. 
^f  Midieimt  amd  Surgity, 


BLANGHARD  &  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


NEILL  (JOHN),  M.D., 

Bargeon  to  the  Penniylvmaia  Hoq»ital,  fte.;  tnd 

FRANCIS  QURNEY  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Profeiior  of  Inttitatei  cf  Medioine  in  the  PenuylvaBia  Medioal  Collefe. 

AN  ANALYTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OP  THE  VAMODS   BRANCHES 

OP  MEDICAL  SCIENCE ;  for  the  Use  and  Examfaiation  of  Student*.  A  new  edition,  reriflod 
and  improved.  In  one  very  large  and  handsomely  printed  royal  12nio.  volame,  of  aboat  one 
thousand  pageSi  with  three  hundred  and  feventy-four  illustrationa  on  wood.  Strongly  bound  is 
leather,  wit&  raieed  banda.    (Nov  Rsadf,  189t$.)    $3  00. 

The  very  flattering  reception  which  has  been  accorded  to  this  work,  and  the  hi|?h  estimate  placed 
upon  it  by  the  profession,  as  evineed  by  the  constant  and  increashig  demand  which  has  rapidly  ex- 
hausted two  larae  editions,  have  stimulated  the  authors  to  render  the  volume  in  its  prewnt  revi^ioo 
more  worthy  oAhe  success  which  has  attended  it.  It  has  aocordingly  been  thorowhly  examtoeci, 
and  such  errors  as  had  on  former  occasions  escaped  observation  have  been  oorreeted,  and  whatever 
additions  were  necessary  to  maintain  it  on  a  level  with  the  advance  of  science  have  be«n  introdooed. 
The  extended  series  of  illustrations  has  been  still  further  inoraased  and  much  improved,  while,  by 
a  slight  enlargement  of  the  page,  these  various  additions  have  been  inoorporaiad  without  iaeroasing 
the  bulk  of  the  volume. 

The  work  is,  therefore,  again  presented  as  eminently  worthy  of  the  favor  with  which  it  ba«  hitberlo 
been  received.  As  a  book  for  aaily  reference  by  the  student  re^uirine  a  guide  to  his  more  elabormte 
text-books,  as  a  manual  for  preceptors  desiring  to  stimulate  their  students  by  frequent  and  accurate 
examination,  or  as  a  source  from  which  the  practitioners  of  older  date  may  easily  and  cheaply  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  changes  and  improvement  in  professional  science,  its  reputation  i^  permaaently 
established. 


In  the  rapid  eonrse  of  leetvres,  where  work  for 
the  students  is  heavy,  and  review  neeessaiy  for  an 
examination,  a  compeod  is  not  only  valuable,  but 
it  is  almost  a  n'lM  qua  non.  The  one  before  ns  la, 
ia  most  of  the  divisions,  the  most  nnexeeptionahle 
of  all  books  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of.  The 
newest  and  sonndest  doetrines  and  the  latest  im- 
provementa  and  discoveries  are  explieitly,  though 
concisely,  laid  before  the  student.  Of  course  it  is 
aaeleaa  for  us  to  reeommend  it  to  all  last  eonrae 
students,  but  there  is  a  class  to  whom  we  very 
sincerely  eomraend  this  cheap  book  as  worth  its 
weight  in  silver  ~  that  class  is  the  graduates  in 
medicine  of  more  than  ten  years'  standing,  who 
have  not  studied  medicine  since.  They  will  perhapa 
find  out  from  it  that  the  science  is  not  exactly  now 


what  it  was  when  they  left  it  off^—TU  SteOaw^ps. 

We  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  the  beat  work 
of  the  kind  with  whieh  we  are  acquainted  .—Hid. 
Examin$r^  April,  1890. 

Having  made  free  nse  of  this  volame  ia  oar  ex- 
aminations of  pupils,  wa  can  speak  from  experi- 
ence in  reeommeadiag  it  as  an  admirable  eompe»d 
for  students,  and  as  eapeeially  oaeful  to  preeeptovs 
who  examine  their  pupils.  It  will  save  the  teacher 
mnoh  labor  by  enabling  him  readily  to  reeall  all  of 
the  points  npon  which  his  pupils  should  be  ex- 
amined. A  work  of  this  sort  ahonld  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  who  takes  pupils  into  his  oftee  with  a 
view orexamining  them;  and  this  isnaqueatioaably 
the  best  of  its  claas.»2VMMf  {aa»ia  JCsd.  Jesmal. 


LA.,  &e. 


NELIQAN  (J.   MOORE),  M.  D.,  M.  R. 
{A  tpUndid  wori.    Now  Ready.) 

ATLAS  OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES.  In  one  beautifiil  qoarto  Toliune,  eztn 
cloth,  with  splendid  colored  plates,  presenting  nearly  one  hundred  elaborate  representatioDS  oi 
disease.    $4  50. 

This  beautiful  volume  is  intended  as  a  complete  and  accurate  representation  of  all  the  varieCiaa 
of  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  While  it  can  be  consulted  m  conjunction  with  any  work  on  Practice,  it  has 
especial  reference  to  the  author's  <<  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,'*  so  favorably  received  by  tte 
profession  some  years  since.  The  publishers  feel  justified  in  saying  that  no  more  beautifully  eat- 
cuted  plates  have  ever  been  presented  to  tbe  profession  of  this  country. 

I  placed  within  its  reach  and  at  a  moderate  cost  a  asoet 
accurate  and  well  delineated  oerica  of  plates  iUa»> 
trating  the  eruptive  disorden.  These  plates  are  all 
drawn  from  the  life,  and  in  many  of  then  theda^er- 
reotvpe  has  been  employed  wi th  great  saceeaa.  8«eh 


The  diagnosis  of  eruptive  disease,  however,  under 
all  cireamitanees.  Is  very  difficult.  Nevertheless 
Dr.  Nelifran  has  certainly,  "as  far  as  possible," 
given  a  faithful  and  accurate  repreaentatton  of  this 


class  of  diseases,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  plates  will  be  of  great  use  to  the  student  and 
praetititmer  in  drawing  a  diagnosis  as  to  the  class, 
order,  and  species  to  which  the  particular  case  may 
belonjr.  while  looking  over  the  "  Atlas**  we  have 
been  mdnced  to  examine  alao  the  "  Pnetieal  Trea- 
tise.** This  was  published  in  1882,  and  we  are  in- 
elined  to  consider  it  a  very  superior  work,  eombin 
'  «  accurate  verbal  description,  with  aound  viewi 
rthe  pathology  and  treatment  of  eruptive  diseases. 


ina  accurate  verbal  description,  with  aound  viewa 

ofthe  pathology  and  treatmei 

"—Olasgow  MtdUal  Journal. 

The  profession  owes  Its  thanks  to  the  pnbllshers  of 
Neligaii*s  Atlas  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  fc 


for  they  have 
BT  TBI  SAXC  AUTROm. 

A   PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES 

neat  royal  12mo.  vdimie,  extra  cloth,  of  334  pages.    $1  00. 


works  as  these  are  especially  useful  to  coantry  | 
titkmers,  who  have  not  an  opportuaitr  of  seeing  the 
rarer  forms  of  cutaneous  disease,  and  aeaee  oced  the 
aid  of  illustrations  to  give  them  the  reqeisice  iafer- 
maticn  on  the  subjeet.  With  these  plates  at  hand, 
the  inexperienced  practitioner  is  enabled  to  dioeri- 
minate  with  mnoh  accuracy,  and  he  is  thus,  eoia- 
paratively  speaklnc,  pat  on  aa  eqaal  footiac  with 
thoee  who  have  had  the  opportaaity  of  visitnglhe 
large  hospitals  of  Eorope  and  AoMrica. — F«.  Jliid. 
JeiiviMl,  Jane,  1806. 


OF  THE  SKIN.    InoM 


We  must  say  he  bean  off  the  palm  for  clearaess^ 
conciseness,  and  rigid  plainness  of  expression.  This 
style  enables  him  to  compress  much  in  a  single  sea- 
tenee,  without  in  any  degree  injuring  the  sense,  bat. 
oa  the  contrary,  making  it  more  comprehensive  and 
impressive.  By  far  the  laigeat  proportion  of  the 
volume  is  deToted  to  therapeutic  ocmsidentions. 


MBUia 


Not  merely  are  full  details  of  treatment  and  formnlss 
given  at  the  elose  of  each  section,  but  an  eatira 

W^  The  two  Tolames  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  reoeij 

OWBN  ON  THS  DIFFERENT  FORMS  t^ 
THB  8ICBLBTON.  AND  OF  THB  TBSlv 


ehapter  is  devoted  to  "  those  general  poiau 
peutics  whieh  are  specially  applicable  to  i 
of  affhetions.* *  Tbe  present  work  forms  a  favorable 
contrast  to  thevolumiaons  and  disputed  details  of 
maar  of  lu  predecessors,  and  will,  we  feel  assured, 
be  admirably  eondaelve  to  ftittUlatlag  the  study  of 
the  stodeat,  and  improving  fhaiiactice  of  the  prse> 
atioear.— DomaqKSf  i- tljBBi.  qfMt4.  MHmtt, 


AND  SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 
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(iVbw  Campiets,) 

PEREIRA  (JONATHAN),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  AND  L.  S. 

THE   ELEMENTS    OF   MATERIA    MEDICA   AND    THERAPEUTICS. 

Third  American  edition,  enlarg;ed  and  improved  by  the  anthor;  including  Notices  of  most  of  the 
Medicinal  Substances  in  use  in  the  civilised  world,  and  forming  aa  Encyclopsedia  of  Materia 
Medica.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  JoexPH  Caxsoh,  M.  D.,  Professor  or  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  two  very  lane  oeuvo  volumes  of  2100  pages, 
on  small  type,  with  about  500  illnstratioas  oo  stone  and  wood,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with 
raised  bands.    99  00. 

Gentlemen  who  have  the  first  volume  are  recommended  to  complete  their  oopies  without  delay. 
The  first  volume  will  no  longer  be  sold  separate.    Price  of  Vol.  II.  $5  00. 


Wh«a  we  remember  that  Philol<^^,  Nataral  His- 
tory, Botaar,  Cbemiatry,  Phvsiea.  and  the  Micro- 
scope, are  all  brought  forwara  to  eloeidate  the  sab- 
jeet,  one  cannot  feu  to  see  that  the  reader  hae  here 
a  work  worthy  of  the  name  of  an  enc^rdopedia  of 
Materia  Mediea.  Oar  own  opinion  of  its  merits  is 
that  of  its  editors,  and  also  that  of  the  whole  profes- 
sion, both  of  this  and  foreign  eonntriea— namely, 
*'  that  in  copioasness  of  details,  in  ex  teat,  variety, 
and  aeeuraey  of  inforroatioa,  and  in  laeid  explaaa* 
tion  of  diAcalt  and  recondite  subjects,  it  surpasses 
all  other  works  on  Materia  Medica  hitherto  pub- 
lished.'* We  cannot  close  this  notice  without  allnd< 


lag  to  the  special  additions  of  the  Anenena  editor, 
which  pertftia  to  the  prominent  vegetable  prodae- 
rioos  Of  this  country,  and  to  the  directions  of  the 
United  Statei  Phsrmaeopaia,  in  connection  with  all 
the  articles  contained  in  the  volume  which  are  re- 
ferred to  by  it.  The  illuitrationi  have  beea  inereaied, 
and  this  edition  by  Dr.  Carson  cannot  well  be  re- 
l^arded  in  any  otner  light  than  that  of  a  treasure 
which  should  be  found  in  the  library  of  every  physi- 
cisn.— iVtw  y»r*  Jmmmi  •/ iUditml  and  CMlmurmi 
8cMnc«. 


The  third  edition  o{  his  "ElesMnU  of  Materia 
Medica^ although  completed  nnder  the  supervision  oi 
others,  u  by  far  the  most  elaborate  treatise  in  the 
Englien  language,  and  will,  while  medical  literature 
is  enerished,  continue  a  monument  alike  honorable 
to  his  genius,  ss  to  his  learning  and  industry.— 
ilnMrJeiMi  Joumai  0f  Fkarmacf. 

The  work,  In  Its  present  shape,  forms  the  most 
comprehensive  and  complete  treatise  on  roaterte 
medica  extant  In  the  finglish  laagnage.  —  Dr. 
Pareim  has  beea  at  great  pains  to  introdnee  into 
his  work,  not  only  all  the  informatioa  on  the 
natural,  chemical,  and  commercial  history  of  medi- 
cines, which  might  be  serviceable  to  the  physician 
and  snrgeoii,  but  whatever  might  enable  bis  read- 
ers to  understaad  thoroughly  the  mode  of  prepar- 
ing and  maanfaetnriag  varioas  articles  employed 
either  for  preparing  medicines,  or  for  ceruin  par- 
poaes  ia  the  arts  connected  with  materia  medica 
and  the  practice  of  medioina.  The  accounts  of  the 
physioloigical  and  therapeutic  effects  of  remedies  are 
givea  with  great  clearness  and  accnmcy,  and  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  iaterest  aa  well  as  iaatract  the 
nmdtt,^Edmbwrgh  M^ditml  mmd  Surgiemt  J^urmml. 


PEA8ELEE  (E.  R.).  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  In  Dartmouth  College,  fte. 

HUMAN  HISTOLOGY,  in  its  applications  to  Physiology  and  General  Pathology; 

designed  as  a  Text-Book  for  Medical  Studenta.    With  namerottsulastrations.    in  one  handsome 

royal  12mo.  volume.    {Pnparing^.) 

The  sahject  of  this  work  is  one,  the  growing  importanoe  of  which,  aa  the  basis  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  demands  for  it  a  separate  volume.  The  book  will  therefore  supply  an  acknowledged 
deficiency  in  medical  text-books,  while  the  name  of  the  author,  and  his  ezpenenoe  ns  a  teacher  for 
the  last  thirteen  years,  is  a  guarantee  that  it  will  be  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  student. 

PI ARIE  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S.  B., 

Professor  of  Bargery  ia  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

THE   PRINCIPIiES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.    Edited  by  Jomi 

Nbill,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Penna.  Medical  College,  Surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  &c.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  780  pages,  with  316  illustrations. 
•3  75. 

arrived.    Prof.  Pirrie,  in  the  work  before  aa,  haa 
elaborately  discussed  the  principles  of  surgery  ^  end 
*    ""    "     *  'lice  predif 


We  know  of  no  other  sargical  work  of  a  reason- 
able  sine,  whereia  there  is  so  much  theory  sad  prac- 
tice, or  where  sabJecU  are  more  soundly  or  clearly 
taaght^— rA«  Suikpse^pt. 

There  is  scarcely  a  diseass  of  the  bones  or  soft 
parU,  fracture,  or  dislocation,  that  is  not  illastmted 
by  aecurste  wood-eagravings.  Then,  again,  every 
Instrument  employed  oy  the  snrgeon  is  thus  repre- 
sented. These  eagraviags  are  not  only  eomct,  bat 
really  beautiful,  showiag  the  astoaishiag  degree  of 
perfectioe  to  which  the  art  oi  wood-engraviBg  has 


a  safe  and  efectual  preetiee  predicated  upoa  taem. 
Perhaps  ao  work  upon  this  sabject  heretofore  Issued 
is  so  full  upon  the  science  of  the  art  of  surgery.— 
iltasJMKs /safiMi  ^  JbdtcuM  and  fiargtry. 

Oae  of  the  best  treatises  cm  surgery  in  the  English 
language. — Cammdm  Mtd.  /earna/. 

Oar  impreasioa  is,  that,  as  a  maaaal  for  stadenta, 
Pirrie's  is  the  best  work  eztaat.~irMif  m  MU.  mmd 
Surg,  /earwal. 


PANCOA8T  (J.),  M.D., 
Profeasor  of  Anatomy  ia  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Ac. 

OPERATIVE  SUROERT;  or,  A  Description  and  Demonstration  of  the  Tarioos 
Procesnes  of  the  Art;  including  all  the  New  Opwatioos,  and  exhibiting  the  State  of  Surrical 
Science  in  its  present  advniioed  eooditioa.  Complete  in  one  royal  4to.  volume,  extra  doth,  of 
380  pacea  of  letter-pteaa  deaoription  and  eighty  brfa  4to.  platea,  eooprising  486  iUastratioua. 
SeooDd  edition,  improved.  $10  00. 
This  excellent  work  Is  eonstmeted  on  the  model  I  eemed,  we  are  proad  as  an  American  to  ssy  that, 

of  the  Preach  Sargical  Warks  by  Vaipaaa  and  Mai- 1  ov  its  xarn  it  mam  no  sVFniom^iV.  Y.  J»urmmi  e/ 

galgae;  aad,  so  for  aa  the  Bagljah  laagaaga  Is  eon*  |  JCMftetee. 


PARKER  (LANQ8TON), 
Saigaon  to  the  Qnaan*a  Hospital,  Birmingham. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OP  8YPHILITI0  DKBASBS,  BOTH  PRI- 

MAHT  '      '  '^  -      .-     -       -- 

lioiis. ^  ^^  - , 

extra  doth,  of  310  pngei.    {Justlum^,)    $170. 


Ifi  nUilJktU^  rAJSiAXinJSiJ:!  X  vr  o±irajjAM,±L\j  j/aojsiaojus,  J>U^Xxl  JTttl* 
AHT  AND  SECONDARY;  eomprismg  the  Treatment  of  CoMdtolioBalniidCoeftniiedSyph^ 
,  by  a  salb  Mid  tveeeaalbl  method.  With  nuiuBiovs  Oaaea,  Formulae,  aad  Clinieal  Obaerrn- 
OS.    FrtMB  the  Third  and  eattrdy  rewritiea  Loadoo  editioa.    la  oae  aeat  oetavo  Tolume, 
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BLANCfiARD  de   LEA'S  MEDICAL 


PARRI8H   (EDWARD), 

Leefcnrer  on  Pnetietl  Phftnnaey  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  PennaylYaaia  Aeademy  of  Medieiae,  Ae. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  PHARMACY.    Designed  u  a  Toxl- 

Book  for  the  Student,  and  as  a  Guide  for  the  Physician  and  Pharmaoeutiat.  With  many  For- 
mulae and  Prescriptions.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volomei  extra  cloth,  of  550  page»,wuh  343 
Illustrations.  (iVbv  Read^,  1856.)    $2  75. 

This  work,  while  necessary  to  the  educated  pharmacetitist,  will  also  be  found  of  the  grtateai 
importance  to  those  practitioners  who,  residing  at  a  distance  from  apothecaries,  are  called  opoa  to 
dispense  as  well  as  to  prescribe.  The  author  has  not  only  given  a  thorough  outline  of  the  prmrip!es 
of  pharmacy  and  its  general  prooestes,  but  has  also  presented  their  special  applications  in  ibe  detaiks 
of  preparing  all  the  cufferent  classes  of  medicines,  illustrated  with  numerous  engravinsv  of  apparatos 
ana  implements,  which,  in  all  cases,  are  of  the  simplest  description.  Under  the  diiierent  bea^ 
are  contained  many  tables  and  syllabi  of  classes  ot  medicines,  presenting  the  remedies  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  together  with  many  new  ones,  so  arranged  as  to  render  their  relations 
ot  easy  comprehension,  and  embodying  all  the  more  important  formulas  of  the  Pharmacopma,  as 
well  as  many  others  from  the  practice  of  distinguished  physicians,  not  hitherto  in  print.  Kspectal 
notice  has  been  taken  of  the  numerous  important  remedies  recently  obtained  from  our  indigeoooa 
flora,  and  their  composition  and  preparation  pointed  out. 

The  long  experience  of  the  author  as  a  teacher  of  pharmacy  has  rendered  him  familiar  with  the 
wants  of  students,  and  entirely  competent  to  supply  tnem.  He  has  accordingly  descended  to  tho«« 
minutis  which  so  often  interpose  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  young  practitioner,  who  has  hitherto 
had  no  practical  guide  to  point  out  the  modes  of  overcoming  them. 


A  careful  examination  of  this  work  enables  ns  to 
speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms,  as  being  the  best 
treatise  on  practical  pharmacy  with  which  we  are 
acqaainted,  and  an  invulaahle  veuU'imewni  not  only 
to  the  apothecary  and  to  those  practitioners  who  are 
aeeuitomed  to  prepare  their  own  medicines,  but  to 
every  medieal  man  and  medical  stadent.  Throngh- 
not  the  work  are  interspersed  valuable  tables,  nsefnl 
formulae,  and  practical  hinti,  and  the  whole  isillas* 
trated  by  a  laige  number  »f  excellent  wood-engrav- 
ings. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg,  Journal. 

This  ii  altogether  one  of  the  most  useful  books  we 
have  seen.  It  is  just  what  we  have  long  felt  to  be 
needed  by  apothecaries,  students,  and  practitioners 
of  medicme,  most  of  whom  in  this  country  have  to 
pat  up  their  own  prescriptioaa.  It  bears,  upon  every 
page,  the  impress  of  practical  knowledge,  conveyed 
m  a  plain  common  sense  manner,  and  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  all  who  may  read  it.  No  detail 
has  been  omitted,  however  trivial  it  may  seem,  al- 
thoogb  really  important  to  the  dispenser  of  medicine. 
^Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  JounuU. 

To  both  the  country  practitioner  and  the  city  apo- 
thecary this  work  or  Mr.  Parrish  is  a  godsend.  A 
careful  study  of  its  contents  will  give  the  young 
graduate  a  iarailiarity  with  the  value  and  mode  of 
administering  his  presoiiptions,  which  will  be  of  as 
much  use  to  his  patient  as  to  himself.— Fa.  M*d. 
Journal. 

Mr.  Parrish  has  rendered  a  very  acceptable  service 
to  the  practitioner  and  student,  by  furnishing  this 
book,  which  contains  the  leading'facts  and  principles 
of  the  science  of  Pharmacy,  conveniently  arranged 
for  study,  and  with  special  reference  to  those  features 
of  the  subject  which  possess  an  especial  practical  in- 
terest to  the  physician.  It  furnishes  the  stadent.  at 
the  commencement  of  his  studies,  with  that  infor- 
mation which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  ini* 
tinting  him  into  the  domain  of  Chemistry  and  Materia 


Med!ca;  it  familiarizes  him  with  the  compoandiBg 
of  drugs,  and  supplies  those  minntic  which  bat  few 
practitioners  can  impart.  The  junior  practiCKver 
will,  also,  find  this  volume  replete  with  instnictii«. 
—CkarUUon  Med.  Journal  and  JUvmw,  Mar.  tbSO 
There  is  no  useful  inforroataon  ia  the  details  of  the 
apothecary's  or  country  physician's  office  coadactcd 
aceordiog  to  science  that  ia  omitted.    The  young 

Ehysician  will  find  it  an  encyclopedia  of  indispeaaa- 
le  medical  knowledge,  from  the  purchase  of  a  spa« 
tula  to  the  compounding  of  the  most  learned  pre* 
scripttons.  The  work  is  by  the  ablest  pharraaceoiitt 
in  the  United  States,  and  mast  meet  wirb  an  im- 
mense sale. — NaskvilU  Journal  of  Mbdicimt^  Apail, 
1850. 

Wa  are  glad  to  receive  this  excePent  work.  It 
will  supply  a  want  long  felt  by  the  profcasion,  and 
especially  by  the  student  of  Pharmacy.  A  large 
majority  of  physicians  are  obliged  to  compound 
their  own  medicines,  and  to  them  a  work  of  this 
kind  is  indispenaable.— ^.  O.  Mtdital  and  Smrgiemi 
Journal. 

We  cannot  say  bnt  that  this  volume  ia  one  of  the 
moat  welcome  and  appropriate  which  haa  for  a  long 
time  been  iasued  from  the  preaa.  It  ia  a  work  whica 
we  doubt  not  will  at  once  secure  an  extensive  cir- 
cnlation,  aa  it  ia  designed  not  only  for  the  draniat 
and  pharmacentiat,  but  alao  for  the  gremi  body  of 

Eractitionera  thronghont  the  country,  who  not  only 
ave  to  preacribe  raedicinea,  bnt  in  the  majority  (tf 
instancea  have  to  rely  npon  their  own  reeoarce»— 
whatever  theae  may  be— not  only  to  eompoaad,  bat 
alao  to  mannfaetnre  Che  remedtea  they  are  called 


npon  to  adminiater.    The  author  haa  not  i   

the  idea  in  writing  thia  volume,  aa  it  la  alike  uaeAil 
and  invaluable  to  thoae  engaged  In  the  active  por- 
auita  of  the  profession,  and  to  those  preparing  to  en- 
ter upon  the  field  of  profesaional  labora.— jlnurtraa 
Lancet^  March  8«,  1&6. 


RICORD  (P.),  M.D., 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE.    By  John  Hunter,  P.  R.  S. 

With  copious  Additions,  by  Ph.  Rioosd,  M.  D.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Fwemmas  J.  Bvmn%A]D, 
M.  D.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  020  pages,  with  plates.    $3  25. 

secretaries,  sometimes  accredited  and  sometin 


Every  one  will  recognize  the  attractiveness  and 
value  which  this  work  derives  fmm  thus  presenting 
the  opinion*  of  theae  two  masters  side  by  side.  But, 
it  must  be  admitted,  what  has  made  the  forrane  of 
the  book,  is  the  fad  that  it  contains  the  "  most  com* 

fieie  emlK>diment  of  the  veritable  doctrines  of  the 
Iftpital  dn  Midi,"  which  has  ever  been  made  public. 
The  doctrinal  ideas  of  M.  Ricord,  ideas  which,  if  not 
universally  adopted,  aie  incontentably  dominant  have 
heretofore  only  l>een  interpreted  by  more  or  less  skilful 


In  the  notes  le  Homer,  the  master  subiitttnies  bm- 
self  for  his  interpratera,  and  gives  Maongmal  tbovghis 
to  the  world  in  a  loeidand  perleetlv  ititeiliirible  man- 
ner. In  conclusion  we  can  say  thai  this  is  ioeMi' 
tesiably  the  best  treatise  on  syphilis  with  which  wa 
are  acquainted,  and,  as  we  do  not  ofien  rmnior  the 
phrase,  we  may  be  excnaed  for  expre««ing  the  hope 
that  it  may  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  phj- 
aician.— nrfinia  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 


BT  TRS  tarn  Airraom. 


1LL08TRATIONB  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASE. 
TnuMlated  by  Tsomm  F.  Bbttox,  M. D.  With 
Hfty  large  quarto  eolored  plates.  In  one  large 
qiMTto  volume,  extra  cloth.    910  00. 


LETTERS  ON  SYPHILIS,  addressed  to  the  Chict 
Editor  of  the  Union  MMieala.  Tranalated  by  W. 
P.  LavTiisomB,  M.  D.  U  one  neat  oeinvo  vei* 
iMM,offi70psfe8,axtr»eloih.   asoo. 


AND  SCIENTIFIC  PUBMCATIONS. 


RAMSBOTHAM  (FRANCIS  H.),  M.  D. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND 

SURGERY,  in  r«rerence  to  the  Process  of  Parturitioo.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition,  thoroughly 
revit«d  by  the  Author.  With  Additions  by  W.  V.  Kkatino,  M.  D.  In  one  large  and  hands^onie 
imperial  octavo  volume,  of 650  pages,  Mrongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands;  with  sixty- 
four  beautiful  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood-cuts  in  the  text,  containing  in  all  nearly  two  hundred 
large  and  beautiful  figures.   {Lately  Isru^d,  tS56.)  %5  00. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  new  edition  of  this  standard  work,  the  publishers 
would  remark  that  no  efforts  have  been  spared  to  secure  for  it  a  continuance  and  extension  of  the 
remarkable  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received.  The  last  London  issue,  which  was  considera- 
bly enlarged,  has  received  a  further  revision  from  the  author,  especially  for  this  country.  Its  pas- 
(«ge  through  the  press  here  has  been  aunervised  by  Dr.  Keating,  who  has  made  numerous  addi- 
tions with  a  view  of  presentios  more  fully  whatever  was  necessary  to  adapt  it  thoroughly  to 
American  modes  of  practice.  In  iu  mechanical  execution,  a  like  superiority  over  former  editions 
will  be  found. 

From  Ptcf.  BoAg$^  of  tlu  Univtrsity  ^Pa. 
To  the  American  public,  it  is  most  valuable,  from  its  intrinsic  undoubted  exeeUence^  and  as  being 
the  best  authorized  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.   Its  eircuUtioa  will,  1  trust,  be  extensive  throughout 
our  country. 


The  publishers  have  shown  their  appreciation  of 
the  merits  of  this  work  and  secured  Its  success  by 
the  truly  ele^nnt  style  in  which  they  have  brought 
it  out,  excelling  themselves  in  its  production,  espe- 
cially in  its  plates.  It  is  dedicated  to  Prof.  Meigs, 
and  has  the  emphatic  endorsement  of  Prf>f.  Hodge, 
HS  the  best  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.  We 
know  of  no  text-book  which  deserves  in  all  respecU 
to  be  mtire  highl)r  recommended  to  students,  and  we 
could  wish  to  see  it  in  the  handsof  every  practitioner, 
for  they  will  &nd  it  invaluable  for  reference.— Mrd. 
OazitU. 

But  once  in  a  long  time  some  brilliant  geaios  rears 
his  head  above  the  horizon  of  science,  and  illumi- 
nates and  purifies  every  department  that  he  investi- 
gates ;  and  his  works  become  types,  by  which  ianu- 
raerabie  imitators  model  their  feeble  productions. 
Such  a  renins  we  find  in  the  younger  Ramsbothara, 
and  such  a  type  we  find  in  the  work  now  before  us. 
The  bindine,  paper,  type,  the  engravings  and  wood- 
cnts  are  ulfso  excellent  as  to  make  this  book  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  art  of  printing  that  have 
ftiveu  such  a  world-wide  reputation  to  its  enter- 
prising and  liberal  publishers.  We  welcome  Raras- 
hotham's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric  Medi- 


eine  and  Surgery  to  onr  ]ibrar]r>  and  confidently 
recommend  it  to  oar  readers,  with  the  assurance 
that  it  will  not  disappoint  their  moat  sanguine  ex- 
pectations^—Yr««<«m  Latutt. 

It  is  nnneeessarv  to  say  anything  in  regard  to  the 
utility  of  this  work.  It  is  already  appreciated  in  oar 
countnr  for  the  value  of  the  matter,  the  clearness  of 
its  style,  and  the  fulness  of  its  illustrations.  To  the 
physician's  library  it  is  indispensable,  while  to  the 
stadeut  as  a  text-book,  from  which  to  extract  the 
material  for  laying  the  foundation  of  an  education  on 
obstetrical  science,  it  has  no  superior. — Ohio  Med. 
and  Surg,  Journal, 

We  will  only  add  that  the  student  will  learn  from 
it  all  he  need  to  know,  and  the  practitioner  will  find 
it,  as  a  b(K>k  of  reference,  surpassed  by  n<me  other. — 
SUikostopo, 

The  character  and  merits  of  Dr.  Ramsbotham^s 
work  are  so  well  known  and  thoroughly  established, 
that  comment  is  nnneeessary  and  praise  superfluous. 
The  illustrations,  which  are  numerous  and  accurate, 
are  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art.  We  cannot 
too  highly  recommend  the  work  to  our  readers.--.5l. 
Louis  Med.  and  Surg,  Journal. 


ROKITAN8KY  (CARL),   M.  D., 

Curator  of  the  Imperial  Pathologieal  Museum,  and  Professor  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  fte. 

A   MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL    ANATOMY.    Four  ▼olumes,  octavo, 

bound  in  two,  extra  cloth,  of  about  1200  pages.    {Now  Roady.)    $5  50 
Vol.  I.— Manual  of  General  Pstbological  Anatomy.    Translated  by  W.  E.  Swaiint. 
Vol.  II.— Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Abdominal  Viscera.    Translated  by  Edwabo  Suvskiitg, 

M.D. 
Vol.  HI.— Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Bones,  Cartilages,  Muscles,  and  Skin,  Cellular  and  FibroiM 

Ti^s^e,  Serous  and  Mucous  Membrane,  and  Nervous  System.    Translated  by  C.  H.  Moors. 
Vol.  IV.— Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration  and  Circulation.    Translated  by  O. 

E.  Day. 
To  render  this  large  and  important  work  more  easy  of  reference,  and  at  the  same  time  less  cum- 
brous and  costly,  the  four  volumes  have  been  arranged  in  two,  retaining,  however,  the  separate 
paging,  &c. 

The  pnblii^bers  feel  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  profession  of  the  United  States  the  great 
work  of  Prof.  Rokitansky,  which  is  universally  referred  to  as  the  standard  of  authority  by  the  pa- 
thologists of  all  nations.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Sydenham  Society  of  London,  the  combined 
labor  of  four  translators  has  at  length  overcome  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  which  have  so 
long  prevented  the  appearance  of  the  work  in  an  English  dress,  while  the  additions  made  from 
various  papers  and  essays  of  the  author  present  his  views  on  all  the  topics  embraced,  in  their  latest 
published  form.  To  a  work  so  widely  known,  eulogy  is  unnecessary,  and  the  publishers  would 
merely  state  that  it  is  said  to  contain  the  results  of  not  less  than  thirty  THOHSAirD  pott-imortnm 
examinations  made  by  the  author,  diligently  oompared,  gvneralixed,  and  wrought  into  one  com- 
plete and  harmonious  system. 

so  ehsrged  his  text  with  valnabls  tratha,  that  aay 
attempt  of  a  reviewer  to  epltoraixa  it  at  ones  para- 
lysed, and  must  end  in  a  failure — W—Ufn  Lmnut, 
As  this  is  the  highest  soaree  of  knowledge  npoa 
the  impoftaat  anbjeet  of  whieh  it  traata,  no  real 
stndeat  eaa  sJord  to  be  withont  it.  The  Amerieaa 
publishers  have  eaiitled  themselves  to  the  thaaka  of 


The  profession  is  too  well  aeqnalated  with  the  re- 
pntation  of  RokltaaBky*B  work  to  need  oar  assar- 
Mce  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  profoaad.  thorough, 
■ad  valuable  books  ever  issued  from  the  roedteal 
press.  It  is  ««•  gtu^rU^  snd  has  no  standard  of  com- 
aerlaon.  It  is  only  necapsary  to  nanoanaa  that  it  is 
iMMd  ia  a  form  as  eheap  aa  la  eompatibla  with  its 
sine  and  pies8rvation»  and  ita  aala  foltows  as  a 
natter  of  eoaraa.  No  library  ean  be  eailed  eon- 
pleta  withont  it.— Ri^ola  JCtd.  /enmal. 

An  attempt  to  give  onr  readera  aay  adequate  idea 
of  the  vast  amonat  of  lastraetioa  aeoamnlatad  in 
these  volamsa,  wonld  be  feeble  and  hopaleas.  The 
effort  of  the  dlstleguiahed  aathor  to  eoaeentrate 
in  a  small  space  hia  great  ftind  Qt  knowledge,  has 


the  profeasioa  of  their  eouatry,  for  this  timeous  aad 
beaaUful  ediUon.— iVa^Aetlls  Joumoi  of  Mtdieim. 

As  a  book  o(  referenee,  therefore,  thia  work  mast 
prove  of  iaestimable  value,  aad  we  eaaaot  too  highly 
raeommeod  it  to  the  prorsasion.->CAar/<«to«  Mtd, 
Jourmal  a$Ul  itsatsis,  Jan.  1898. 

This  book  is  a  aeeessily  to  every  praetitloaer.— 
Am.  Mod.  Momkiw. 
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BLANCHARD  fc  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


RIGBY'S  SYSTEM  OP  MIDWIFERY.    With  Notes  and  Additional  lUiutn. 

tioDS.    Second  American  Edition.    One  volume  octavo,  extra  doth,  422  pages.    92  SO. 


EOYLE'8  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS 

Preparations  of  the  Pharmacopceias  of  London,  Edinburgh, ! 

With  many  new  medicines.    Edited  by  Joskph  Carson,  M.  D.    With  ainety< 

In  one  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  about  700  pages.    $3  00, 


>.   including  tha 

Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  of  the  United  I 


Iff  thm 

1  States. 

eight  illustrations. 


IlIOB- 


8MITH   (HENRY    H.), 
Profesior  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  FenniyUaaia,  Ae. 

MINOR  SURGERY;  or,  Hints  on  the  Every-day  Duties  of  the  Surgeon 
tratcd  by  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  illustrations.    Thira  and  enlaived  edition.    In  < 
some  royal  12mo.  volume,    pp.  456.    In  leather,  $2  25;  extra  cloth,  $2  00. 
And  a  CRpital  little  book  it  !■.  .  .  Minor  Surgery,       A  work  such  as  the  preaeat  te  therefore  highly 

we  repeat,  it  really  Major  Surgery,  and  anything    -     '  •  --  -^     ^   -     - 

which  teaches  it  is  worth  having.    So  we  cordially 

recommend  this  little  book  of  Dr.  8niith*s.~Af«i.- 

CAir.  Review. 
This  beautiful  little  work  has  been  compiled  with 

a  view  to  the  wants  of  the  profesnion  in  the  matter 

of  bandaging.  Ac,  and  well  and  ably  has  the  author 

performed  his  labors.    Well  adapted  to  give  the 

requisite  information  on  the  subjects  of  which  it 

treats Medical  Examitur. 

The  directions  are  i>lain,  and  illustrated  through- 
out with  clear  engravings.— LoiufoA  Lancet, 
One  of  the  best  works  they  can  consult  on  the 

subject  of  which  it  UeatB. ^Southern  Journal  of 

Medicine  and  Pharmacy. 

BT  THB  8AXB  AUTHOR,  AKD 

HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.D., 
Late  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

AN  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS,  illuBtmtive  of  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Body. 

beamiiai 


useful  to  the  student,  and  we  commend  this  < 
to  their  attention. — American  Journal  q/*  Medical 
Science*. 

No  operator,  however  emineot,  need  hesttat«  to 
consult  this  unpretending  yet  excellent  b«H>k.  Those 
who  are  young  In  the  business  would  find  Dr.  Smith's 
treatise  a  necessary  companion,  aAer  once  nad^r- 
standbig  its  true  character .—l^sflcii  Med.  umd  Surg, 
Journal, 

No  young  nraetitioaer  should  be  without  this  Itttis 
volume;  and  we  venture  to  assert,  that  it  roay  ba 
consulted  by  the  senior  members  of  the  professioa 
with  more  real  benefit,  than  the  more  volamiaova 
works. — Wetum  Latuti, 


In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo,  extra  oloth,  with  about  six  hundred  and  fifty 

figures.    S3  00. 

These  figures  are  well  selected^  and  present  a 
complete  and  accurate  representation  of  tnat  won- 
derful fabric,  the  human  body.  The  plan  of  this 
Atlas,  which  renders  it  so  peculiarly  convenient 
for  the  student,  and  its  superb  artistical  execution, 
have  been  already  pointed  out.    We  must  congratu- 


late the  student  upon  the  eompletion  of  this  Atlas, 
as  it  is  the  most  convenient  work  of  the  kind  that 
has  yet  appeared :  and  we  must  add.  the  very  bcaa- 
tiful  manner  in  wnieh  it  is  "  got  up"  is  so  creditable 
to  the  country  as  to  be  flatiering  to  o«r 
pride.— iimsrtcaa  Medical  Journal, 


8ARQENT  (F.  W.),  M.  D. 
ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS  OF  MINOR  SURGERY. 

Second  edition,  enlarged.    One  handsome  royal  12mo.  vol.,  of  nearly  400  pages,  with  182  wood- 
cuts.   {Now  Rtadf,  1856.)    Extra  cloth,  $1  40;  leather,  $1  50. 

This  very  useful  little  work  has  long  been  a  favor-    ously  illustrated  by  the  enterprising  pablisbers,  aa4 

ite  with  practitioners  and  studeaU.    The  recent  call    -•-—•-»•- j.-...     .     . 

for  a  new  edition  has  indnced  its  author  to  make 
numerous  important  additions.  A  slight  alteration 
in  the  size  or  the  page  has  enabled  him  to  introdnee 
the  new  matter,  to  the  extent  of  some  fifty  pages  of 
the  former  edition,  at  the  same  time  that  his  volume 
is  rendered  still  more  compact  than  its  less  compre- 
hensive predecessor.  A  doable  gain  In  thas  effected, 
which,  in  a  vade-mecum  of  this  kind,  is  a  material 
improvemeat.— Am.  Medical  Journal, 

Sargent's  Minor  Surgery  has  always  beea  populsr, 
and  deservedly  so.  It  famishes  that  knowledge  of  the 
most  frequently  requisite  performances  of  surgical 
art  which  cannot  be  entirely  understood  by  attend- 
ing clinical  lectures.  The  art  of  bandaging,  which 
is  regularly  taught  In  Europe,  is  very  frequently 
overlooked  by  teachers  in  this  country;  the  student 
aad  jnnior  practitioner,  therefore,  may  often  require 
that  knowledge  which  this  little  volume  so  tersely 
and  happily  supplies.    It  is  neatly  printed  ami  copi- 


ously illustrated  by  the  enterprising  pabUsbers,  aa4 
should  be  possessed  by  all  who  desire  to  be  thoroogh- 
ly  conversant  with  the  details  of  this  biaaeh  of  oar 
art.— CAorlsjlMS  JCtd.  Jouru.  and  Eeviow,  March, 
1856. 

A  work  that  has  beea  so  long  and  favorably  known 
to  the  profession  as  Dr.  Baigent's  Minor  Saigery, 
aeeds  no  commendation  from  us.  We  would  reaark, 
however,  in  this  connection,  that  minor  surgery  oel- 
dom  gets  that  attention  in  our  schools  that  its  im- 
portance deaervea.  Onr  larger  works  are  also  very 
defective  in  their  teaching  oa  these  small  praetieal 
poiata.  This  little  book  will  supply  the  void  whiek 
all  must  feel  who  have  not  studied  lU  pagcs^-irMt- 
em  Lanecf ,  March,  1805. 

We  confess  oar  indebtednesa  to  this  little  votaass 
on  many  occasioas,  aad  can  warmly  recommead  it 
to  our  readers,  as  it  is  aot  above  the  considcratioa 
of  the  oldest  and  most  cxpcrieaoed.— AmertMui  Laa- 
c«l,  March,  1858. 


SKEY>8  OPERATIVE  SURGERY.  In  one  very 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  fiOO 
pages,  with  aboat  one  hundred  wood-cuts.  83  S$. 

•TANLBY»B  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OP 
THE  BONES.  In  one  volame,  octavo,  extra  eloth, 
t86  pages,    gt  60. 

■OLLY  ON  THE  HUMAN  BRAIN:  iUStmetnre, 
Physiology,  and  Diseases.    Prom  the  Second  ana 


nueh  enlarged  London  edition.  In  one  octavo 
volume,  extra  eloth,  of  600  pages,  with  UO  wood- 
enta.    fS  00. 

SIMON'S  OBNfiRAIi  PATHOLOGY,  as  cwtoe- 
ive  to  the  Bstablishmaat  of  RatiaBal  Piiaclptaa 
for  the  preveatioo  and  Cure  of  Diasaas.  la  «■• 
neat  oetatvo  volaflM.  extim  sloth,  of  fit  Mtsa. 
•195.  1  r-. 


8till4<alfred>,  M.D. 
PRINCIPLB8   OP   GENERAL   AND   SPECIAL    THEBAPEUnOB* 

handsome  ootavo.    {Preparing.} 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS.  29 

8HARPEY  (WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  JONES  QUAIN,  M.  D.,  AND 

RICHARD  QUAIN,  F.  R.  8.,  &c. 

HUMAN  ANATOMY.    Revised,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Joseph  Lktot, 

M.  D.,  Prnfe»»or  of  Anatomy  in  tbe  University  of  Peonsylvwiia.  Complete  in  two  large  octavo 
volumes,  leallier,  of  about  thirteen  hundred  pages.  Beautifully  iliustraied  with  over  five  hundred 
engravings  on  wood.    96  00. 

It  is  indeed  a  work  calculated  to  make  an  era  in  he  will  find  here  a  work  at  oaee  so  comprehensive 
anatomical  study,  by  placing  before  the  student  and  practical  as  to  defend  him  from  ezclosiveness 
every  de^rtment  of  his  science,  with  a  view  to  on  the  one  hand,  and  pedantry  on  the  other.— 
the  relative  importance  of  each ;  and  so  skilfally  Journal  and  HttT0tp$ct  t/  the  M*dieai  SeUnctt. 
have  the  different  parts  been  interwoven,  that  no  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  thistrea- 
oae  who  makes  this  work  the  basis  of  his  studies,  jj^  ^n  anatomy  as  the  rooet  complete  oS  that  sub- 
will  hereafter  have  anyexcnse  for  negleetmg  or  ject  in  the  Englinh  language :  and  the  only  one, 
andervalning  any  important  particulars  connected  'perhaps,  in  any  language,  which  brings  the  state 
with  the  structure  of  the  human  frame;  and  ,  Jf  knowledge  forwSrd  to  the  im»st  rSeent  dlsco- 
whether  the  bias  of  his  mind  lead  him  in  a  more  .  veriea.— TJU  Jfdt«*«fg*  Med,  und  Surg.  Journal. 
eapecial  manner  to  surgery,  physic,  or  physiology,  { 


SMITH  (W.  TYLER),  M.  D., 

Physician  Acconchear  to  8t.  Mary's  Hospital,  Ac. 

ON   PAKTURITION,   AND   THE   PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE   OP 

OBSTETRICS.    In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  400  pages.    $1  25. 

BY  THE  SAMB  AI7TBOB. — {Just  Is*Ued.) 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  LGUCORHHCEA.    With  numerous  illustrations.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume, 
extra  cloth,  of  about  250  pages.    91  50. 


We  decide  this  book  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful 
monographs  which  has  aopeared  in  this  country. 
What  was  before  unutteraDle  confusion  in  regard  to 
ita  subject  has  now  the  order,  regularity,  and  har- 
mony of  a  mttst  beautiful  science.  Dr.  Smith  has 
placed  the  whoie  profession  directly,  and  mankind 


indirectly,  under  abiding   obligations.  —  IVB<Avt7/« 
Joum,  of  Medicine. 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  practical  and  In- 
valuoble  work,  therefore,  as  a  real  acquisition  to 
our  medical  literature .^itftcficoi  Gazette. 


8IBSON  (FRANCIS),    M.  D., 
Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

MEDICAL  ANATOMY.    Dlnstrating  the  Fonn,  Stracture,  and  Position  of  the 

Internal  Organs  in  Health  and  Disease.    In  laige  imperial  quarto,  with  splendid  colored  plates. 
To  match  *<Maclise*a  Surgical  Anatomy."    Part  I.    {Preparing.) 

8CHOEDLER(rRIEDRICH),  PH.D., 
Professor  of  the  Natural  Sciences  at  Worms,  &e. 

THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE;  an  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Sciences  of 
Physics,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Minenlog}',  Geolojgy,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physiology.  First 
American  edition,  with  a  Glossary  and  other  Additions  and  Improvements;  from  the  second 
English  edition.  Translated  from  the  sixth  German  edition,  by  Hsnet  Medlock,  P.  C.  S.,  dec. 
In  one  thick  volume,  small  octavo,  extra  cloth,  of  about  seven  hundred  pages,  with  679  illustra- 
tions on  wood.    Suitable  for  the  higher  Schools  and  private  studenU.    (iVow  Ready.)    $1  SO. 

TANNER  (T.   H.),    M.  O., 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women,  fte. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 

To  which  is  added  The  Code  of  Ethics  o(  the  American  Medical  Association.    In  one  neat 

volume,  small  12mo.    Price  in  extra  cloth,     |  cents ;  flexible  atyle,  for  the  pocket,  80  cents. 

{Lately  PuUiehed.) 

In  this  admirable  little  work  the  author's  object  has  been  to  give  the  young  practitioner  that  kind 
of  information  which  enablea  him  to  make  practical  application  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  his 
studies,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  text-books.  Such  a  manual  has  been  much  wanted, 
as  it  fills  a  void  which  has  long  been  felt,  but  which  there  has  hitherto  been  no  attempt  to  supply. 
That  the  author  has  succeeded  in  his  endeavor,  is  sulficiently  shown  by  the  unusually  favorabte 
recvption  which  the  work  has  already  received,  although  only  just  published. 

Dr.  Tanner  has,  in  a  happy  aad  successful  manner,  •  praetitioaers,  it  haaoaly  to  be  seen,  to  win  for  itself 
indicated  the  leading  particulars  to  which,  in  the  .  a  place  upon  the  shelves  of  every  medical  library, 
clinical  study  of  a  case  of  disease,  the  attention  of  Nor  will  it  be  <'  shelved"  long  at  a  time ;  if  we  mis> 
the  physictaa  is  to  be  directed,  the  value  and  import '  take  not,  it  will  be  found,  in  the  b«st  seme  of  tbe 
of  the  various  abnormal  phenomena  deteeted,  and  the  I  homely  bat  expressive  word,  **  bandy."  The  ity  le 
seversl  initrumental  aad  accessory  means  which  is  admtrabi v  clear,  while  it  is  so  lententious  as  m»t 
vmj  be  called  into  requisitioa  to  facilitate  diagaosis  ,  to  harden  the  memory.  The  arrangeroeat  is,  to  our 
and  increase  iu  eeruiaty.— ^m.  Journal  ^f  Med.  {  mind,  aa^zeeptioaable.     The  work,  in  short,  de- 


Stitruei. 

In  this  small  work  is  eoUeeCad  a  fEnd  of  such  in- 
fornution  as  the  studeat  at  the  eomraaaeemeat,  aad 
even  daring  the  eontinnaaea  €t{  his  studies,  is  oAea 
sadly  troubled  to  know  where  to  look  for^^Monirva/ 
Med.  CkfomitU. 

The  work  Is  an  honor  to  Its  writer,  aad  nrait  ob-  \  « — 
uia  a  wide  eircalatioa  by  ita  iatrinsic  merit  alone. .     As  a  o^mveaieat  aad  sn^estlva  book  of  reference, 
1 1  seems  to  as  that  bat  slight  effort  un  the  part  of  the    we  accord  it  our  hearty  praise.— fa.  Med,  mod  Surg . 
publishers  will  be  requisite  to  exhaust  even  a  large  :  Journal. 
edition.    Baited  alike  to  the  waats  of  students  aad  1 


•erves  the  heartiest  eommrndn tioa .—J oetam  Med. 
emd  Surg.  Journal 

We  cordially  recommend  every  yoang  praetiMoner 
who  wishes  to  reap  the  greatest  poesibie  beaefit  from 
hit  obiervstlon  or  dieease  to  make  this  book  his 
dally  eompanion.— JVew  Han^skire  Journal  o/Mtdi- 
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TAYLOa  (ALFABD  S.),  M.  D.,  F.  a.  8., 

Lecturer  on  Medical  Jaruprvdenee  and  Chemiatry  i&  Oay*a  Hoapltal. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.  Foarth  Amerioan,  from  the  fifth  improved  and 
enlarged  English  Edition.  Witli  Notes  and  Referenoea  to  American  Deciniona,  by  Esiwako 
Hartshorns,  M.  D.  In  one  large  octavo  volame,  leather,  of  over  seven  hundred  pitges.  iJuM 
Heady,  June,  1856.)    $3  00. 

Thi<«  standard  work  has  lately  received  a  very  thoroogh  revision  at  the  hands  of  the  anthor,  who 
has  introduced  whatever  was  nece^^ary  to  render  it  complete  and  satisfactory  in  carrj'ing  out  the 
objects  in  view.  Ttte  editor  has  likewise  u*ed  every  exertion  to  make  it  equally  ihnroa^  with 
regard  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  practice  of  this  country.  In  doing  this,  be  has  carefully  ez> 
amined  all  that  has  appeared  on  the  subject  !«iace  the  publication  of  the  last  edition,  and  has  inoorpo- 
rated  alt  the  new  information  thus  pre^iented.  The  work  has  thus  been  considerably  increased  tn 
i^ize,  notwithstanding  which,  it  has  been  kept  at  its  former  veiy  moderate  price,  and  in  every  respeet 
it  will  be  found  worthy  of  a  cootinuanoe  of  the  remarkable  favor  which  has  carried  it  Ihrou^^h  so 
many  editions  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.    A  few  notices  of  the  former  editions  are  af^oded. 


We  know  <»f  no  work  on  Medical  Jnrispriidenee 
wtiieh  coiitaina  in  the  tame  space  anything  like  the 
■ame  amoant  of  valaable  matter.— iV.  Y.  Journal  of 
Medicine. 

No  work  upon  the  subject  can  be  nnt  into  the 
hnnds  of  students  either  of  law  or  medicine  which 
will  engiijfe  them  more  closely  or  profitably,*  and 
none  could  be  offered  to  the  busy  practitioner  of 
either  rnllin|r,  for  the  purpose  of  casual  or  hasty 
re ference,  that  would  be  more  likely  to  afford  the  aid 
desired.  We  therefore  recooimend  it  as  the  best  and 
sare»t  manual  for  daily  use. — Anurican  Journal  oj 
Mfdical  Sciences. 

S  >  well  is  this  work  known  to  the  members  both 
oi'  the  medical  and  legal  profesiiions,  and  so  highly 
IB  it  appreciated  by  them,  that  it  cannot  be  necessary 
tor  us  to  say  a  word  in  its  commendation ;  its  having 
already  reached  a  fourth  edition  being  the  best  pos- 
s.ble  testimc'ny  in  its  favor.  The  author  has  ob- 
viously suhjfcred  the  entire  work  to  a  very  careful 
revision.— firir.  and  Foreign  Med.  Chirurg.  Revitw. 

This  Wf»rk  of  Dr.  Taylor's  is  generally  acknow- 
Icil^ed  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  cxtsiut  on  the  subject 
•!('  inedicul  jurisprudence.    It  is  certainly  one  of  the 


most  attractive  books  that  we  have  met  with  ;  svp* 
plying  so  much  t>oth  to  interest  and  iastrnet,  that 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  after  having  once 
oommeoced  its  perusal,  few  could  be  prevailed  ap»a 
to  desist  before  completing  it.  In  the  last  Loodon 
edition,  all  the  newly  observed  and  accurately  re- 
corded facts  have  been  inserted,  inelndtag  moeh  that 
is  recent  of  Chemicnl,  Microaeopical,  and  Patb(»if>- 
gical  research,  besides  papers  on  nomerons  subjecU 
never  before  published  .»CAar/«fls»  Medical  Jammml 
and  Revioto. 

It  is  not  excess  of  praise  to  say  that  the  vnlome 
before  us  is  the  very  best  treatise  extant  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  understf>od  as  detracting  from  the  merits  of  ihc 
excellent  works  of  Beck,  Ryan,  Traill,  Gnr,  aoJ 
others;  but  in  interest  and  value  we  think  it  mu»c 
be  conceited  that  Taylor  Is  superior  to  anything  that 
has  preceded  It.  The  aothor  is  already  well  koowa 
to  the  profession  by  his  valuable  treatise  on  Poison* ; 
and  the  present  volume  will  add  materially  t<t  hi* 
hizh  reputation  for  accurate  and  extensive  kn««w. 
ledge  and  discriminating  jodgmeot. — iV.  W.  Medttal 
ana  Surgical  Journal. 


BT  TBI  8AMB  AUTHOR. 

ON  POISONS,  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND 

MEDICINE.    Edited,  with  Note:*  and  Additions,  by  R.  E.  Gritfith,  M.  D.   In  one  large  octavo 
Volume,  leather,  of  6S8  pages.     $3  00 


With 

92  SO. 


TODD  (R.  B.),  M.  D.,  AND  BOWMAN  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S. 
PHTSIOLOOICAL   ANATOMY  AND    PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN. 

numerous  handsome  wood-cuts.    Parts  I,  II,  and  III,  in  one  octavo  volume,  552  pages. 

Part  IV  will  complete  the  work. 

The  first  portion  of  Part  IV,  with  mimeroas  original  illustrations,  was  published  in  the 
News  and  Library  for  1853,  and  the  completion  will  be  issued  immediately  on  its  appearance  m 
London.  Those  who  have  subscribed  since  the  appearance  of  the  preoedwg  portico  of  the  work 
can  have  the  three  parts  by  mail,  on  remittance  of  $2  50  to  the  publishers. 

WATSON  (THOMAS),   M.  D.,   &e. 
LECTURES    ON    THE   PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE  OP  PHYSIC. 

Third  American  edition,  revised,  with  Additions,  by  D.  pRAffCis  Co!(iDrK,  M.  D.,  author  of  a 

"  Treati>e  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,"  &c.    '  

large  pages,  strongly  bound  with  raised  bands. 

To  say  that  it  is  the  ver)' best  work  on  the  sub- 
Ject  now  extant,  is  bot  to  echo  the  sentiment  of  the 
nie<1iral  press  thronghoat  the  eouatry.^iV.  O. 
M^diceU  Journal. 

Of  the  text-books  recently  republished  Wataon  Is 
very  justly  the  principal  favorite.>->ilo<«M«'s  Rtp. 
to  ii'at.  Med.  Assoc. 

By  nniversal  consent  the  work  ranks  among  the 
very  best  text-b(K>ks  in  onr  language. — Illinois  and 
India$us  Med.  Journal. 

Rerarded  on  all  hands  as  one  of  the  very  best,  if 
not  the  very  t>est,  systematic  treatise  on  practical 
medicme  extant.— Si.  Louis  Msd.  Journal. 


In  one  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  eleven  hundred 
$3  25. 

Confessedly  one  of  the  very  best  works  en  the 
principles  and  practice  of  physic  in  the  Eaglish  or 
any  other  laagnage.— Aftd.  Exawtintt. 

Asa  text-book  it  has  no  eqaal ;  as  a  eowiwdlM 
of  pathology  and  praetiee  ao  Baperior.«-«>A»w  Tark 
Anmalist, 

We  know  of  no  work  better  ealealated  for  beii^ 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  stadcat,  and  fnr  a  ^t- 
book;  on  everv  importaat  point  the  anther  saanH 
to  have  posted  up  hia  knowledge  to  ihe  day.— 
Amof.  Msd.  /ostmal. 

One  of  the  most  praetfeally  aaelbl  books  that 
ever  was  presented  n>  the  atadeat.  «->  M  F.  9to4. 
Journal. 


WHAT  TO  OBSERVE 
AT   THE   BEDSIDE   AND    AFTER  DEATH,  IN   MEDICAL  CASES. 

P uh!  i«ihed  under  the  authority  of  the  London  Society  for  Medical  Observation.    A  new  AoMrioan, 

t'rom  the  Mscond  and  revised  London  edition.    In  onn  very  hnndsooin  voliuna,  royal  12iao^  cstm 

cloth.    (Jtui  Issued.)    •!  00. 

To  the  observer  who  prefers  accuracy  to  blenders  ]     One  of  the  flsest  aids  to  a  Tovaf  ptactitieB^r  wn 
sad  precision  to  carelessness,^ this  little  book  is  in-    have  ever  seen.— ^snteratof /enniale/ Jfirftcins. 
valuable.— iV.  a.  Jommal  ^f  MsdUim.  | 
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WILSON  (ERASMUS),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Lectarar  oo  AnAUxny,  London. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Special.    Fourth  Ameri- 
ono,  from  the  last  Englifth  aditioo.    Edited  by  Paiti.  B.  Goodard,  A.  M.,  M.  D.    With  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  illuttrationfl.    Beaul|fully  printed,  in  one  large  octavo  Yolame,  leather,  of  nearly 
aix  hundred  pages.    $3  00. 
Invnaay,  if  not  all  the  CoUegea  of  the  Union,  it  i     It  offers  to  the  stndent  all  the  nssieUnce  that  can 

haa  beeomo  a  standard  tezt-bouk.     This,  of  itself,    be  expected  from  such  a  work. — Medical  Examiner. 

M  snfficicntly  ^preeaive  of  itt  TaJae.    A  work  very  ■     The  most  complete  and  convenirnt  manual  for  the 

deairable  to  the  stadeat:    one.  the   possession  of  <  .tn^ent  we  poMeM.-ilwrieon /ounwZ  o/ Afedicai 

which  will  greatly  faeilitate  hii  proaress  m  the  ,  s€i«ne§ 

'^  Igaide  for  the  student  and  practitioner,  meriu  our 

Its  author  ranke  with  the  highest  on  Anatomy. —  warraestand  most  decided  praise. — London  Medical 
SotJum  Medical  and  Snrgieai  Journal,  i  Qaxctu. 

BT  THi  8A11I  AUTHOR.    (iVotff  Ready.) 

THE    DISSECTOR'S  MANUAL;  or,  Practical  and  Sureieal  Anatomy.    Third 

American,  from  the  last  revised  and  enlarged  En^lit-b  edition.    Modified  and  rearrangfd,  by 
William  Hunt,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  m  the  University  oi  Penn»ylvania.    Jo  one 
large  and  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  leather,  of  5S2  pages,  with  154  illustrations.    $2  00. 
The  modificatiooB  and  additions  which  this  work  has  received  in  passing  recently  through  the 
author's  hands,  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  enlarged  by  more  than  one  hundred 
pages,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  printed  m  smaller  type,  and  with  a  greatl)  ealaiiged  page.    So  Ci>ni- 
pleie  has  the  author  rendered  it,  that  the  editor  has  found  but  little  to  do,  except  iu  rearranging 
It  to  suit  the  mode  of  dissection  practiced  ivi  this  country,  and  in  introducing  a  large  number  of 
additional  illustrations.    Of  the»e,  many  new  ones  have  t>een  engraved  expressly  for  the  work* 
and  the  series  throughout  will  be  found  greatly  enhanced  in  value.    The  typographical  execution 
oTthe  volume  has  undergone  a  like  improvement,  and  in  ever>'  respect  the  work  i>  p^ti^ented  u>  merit- 
ing an  increa.'^e  of  the  favor  which  it  has  hiiherlo  enjoyed  as  a  sound  practical  guide  to  the  study  of 
anatomy. 

It  remains  only  to  add,  that  after  a  careful  exami-  I  ing  very  superior  claims,  well  calculated  to  faciiitaic 
nation,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  j  their  studies,  nnd  render  tlieir  Isbor  less  irks4^irie,  bv 
work  to  the  notice  uf  those  fur  whom  it  hue  been  constantly  keeping  before  them  definite  ubicrcu  of 
expressly  written— the  students— as  a  guide  possess-  |  interest. — Tkt  Lanut. 

BT  THE  SAMB  AUTHOE. 

ON   DISEASES   OF  THE   SKIN.    Third  American,  from  the  third  London 

edition.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about  five  hundred  pages,  extra  doth.    SI  75. 
The  "Diseases  ot  the  Skin,"  by  Mr.  Erasmas  I  in  that  department  of  medical  literature.— JlTe/ir o- 
Wilaon,  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  standard  work  |  Ckirnrgical  Rtvitw, 

BT  TBI  BAMS  AirTHOa. 

ON    CONSTITUTIONAL    AND    HEREDITARY    SYPHILIS,   AND    ON 

SYPHILITIC  ERUPTIONS.  In  one  snail  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  beautiful  I  y  printed,  wit  n 
four  exquisite  colored  plates,  presenting  more  than  thirty  varieties  of  syphilitic  eruptions.  Si  J.';. 

BT  THX  SAMS  AUTHOK.      {Just  Jssusd.) 

HEALTHY  SKIN;  A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Skin  and  Hair,  their  Preserra. 

tioQ  and  Management.  Second  American,  from  the  fourth  London  edition.  One  neat  voiunie, 
royal  ISino.,  extra  cloth,  of  about  300  pages,  with  numerous  illustrations.  $1  00 ;  paper  co\fr. 
75  cents. 

WHITEHEAD  (JAMES),   F.  R.  C.  S.,   &c. 
THE  CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ABORTION  AND  STERH^ITY; 

being  the  Result  of  an  Extended  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Physiological  and  Morbid  Condit.cns 
of  the  Utenis.    Second  Ajnericaa  Edition.   In  one  volume,  octavo,  extra  cloth,  pp.  368.    $1  lo. 

WAL8HE  (W.   H.),'m.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Priaeipleaand  Practiee  of  Medicine  in  Uaiversity  College,  London. 

DISEASES    OF    THE    HEART,    LUNGS,    AND    APPENDAGES;    their 
Symptoms  and  Treatment.    In  one  handsome  volume,  extra  cloth,  large  royal  12mo.,  512  pages. 

We  consider  this  as  the  ablest  work  in  the  En- 1  the  tnthor  being  the  first  stethoscopist  of  the  d.  — 
gUsh  language,  on  the  sabjcet  of  which  it  treats;  |  CkarUston  Uedital  Jommal, 

WILDE  (W.   R.), 
0«igeoB  te  8t.  Mark's  Ophthalmia  and  AaraJ  Hospital,  DabUa. 

AURAL  SURGERY,  AND  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DIS- 

EASES  OF  THE  EAR.  la  one  handsomn  ocUvo  voiume,  extra  oloth,  of  476  pages,  with 
illustrationa.    92  80. 


This  work  certainly  contains  more  Information  on 
the  sabjeei  to  which  it  U  devoted  Oian  any  other 
with  which  we  are  aeqaainted.  We  feel  gratefai  u» 
the  aothor  for  his  manful  eflbrt  to  rescne  this  depart- 
nentof  sargery  from  the  hands  of  the  erapirios  who 
nearly  nonopohia  it  We  think  he  has  saeeeesfqUy 
shown  that  aaral  diseases  are  not  beyond  the  re- 
soirees  of  art;  that  they  are  goveraed  by  the  sane 


laws,  and  amenable  to  the  same  general  method*  or 
txcamMttt  as  other  norldd  proccMet.  The  work  .« 
not  wriuen  id  sapply  the  eraviogs  of  popular  patron 
age,  but  it  is  wholly  addressed  to  the  profession,  nhti 
bears  on  erery  page  the  impress  of  the  reflect  i-.  * 
of  asaaaoiotts  and  practical  surgeon.— Ka.  aurg  a>uf 
Med.Jowtnmk 
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WEST  (CHARLES),   M.  D., 
Aeeoucfaear  to  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  nt  St.  Bartholomew*!  Hospital,  Phytieiaa  to  the  Ho^tal  for 

Sick  Children  I  &e. 

LECTUKES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

Second  American,  from  the  Second  and  Enlarged  London  edition.     In  one  Tolnme,  oeiaTO, 

extra  cloth,  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages.    {Just  Issued.)    $2  00. 

ligatiOB  by  thie  able,  thoroogh,  and  ftaielMdwork 
npoB  a  eubjeet  which  almoet  daily  taxes  to  tha  aw 
most  the  skill  of  the  general  praetitiooer.  Ha  haa 


We  take  leave  of  Dr.  West  with  great  respect  for 
lis  attaiamentSt  a  due  appreciation  of  his  af   ' 
powers  of  observation,  and  a  deep  sense  of  obi 


his  attaiamentSt  a  due  appreciation  of  his  aente 
powers  of  observation,  and  a  deep  sense  of  obliga- 
tion for  this  valuable  contribution  to  our  profes- 


sional literatuTe.    His  book  is  undoubtedly  in  many 
respects  the  best  we  possess  on  diseases  of  children. 
Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical,  Scitneo. 
Dr.  West  has  placed  the  profession  under  deep  ob- 


with  siagttlar  felicitv  threaded  hia  way  throngh  i 
the  tortuoBs  labyrinths  oi  the  diffiealt  aobjeethe  li 
undertaken  to  eiucidato.  and  has  in  many  of  the 
darkest  corners  left  a  light,  which  will  bc        ' 
extinguished.— iVa«A«i//s  dUdieal  JourtuU. 


BT  THi  SAMS  AOTHOK.    {Nearly  Rsady.) 
Publishing  in  the  ^* Medical  News  and  Library ^^^  for  1896. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  WOMEN.    In  two  parte. 
Part  I.  8vo.  of  about  300  pages,  comprising  the  Disbasbs  of  the  Uterus. 
Part  II.  {Prsparing)^  will  contain  DiSBASia  of  the  Ovaries,  and  of  all  the  puts  oonnected 

with  the  (Jteexts  ;  of  the  fit.ADDER,  Vagina,  and  External  Organs. 
The  object  of  the  author  in  this  work  ia  to  present  a  complete  but  succinct  treatise  oo  Female 
Diseases,  embodying  the  results  of  his  experience  during  the  last  ten  years  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
and  ihe  Midwifery  Hospitals,  as  well  as  m  private  practice.  The  characteriatics  which  have  se- 
cured to  his  former  works  so  favorable  a  reception,  cannot  fail  to  render  the  present  volume  a 
standard  authority  on  its  important  subject.  To  show  the  general  scope  of  the  work,  an  oatlise  o( 
the  Contents  of  Part  I.  ia  subjoined. 

Lectures  /,  /i.— Introductory — Symptoms— Ezamioati an  of  Symptoms — ^Modes  of  Examina- 
tions. Lectures  IIL,  IV. ,  V  —Disorders  of  Menstruation,  Amenorrhcea,  Menorrhagia,  Dys- 
menorrhoea.  Lectures  VL,  VII. ^  V/J/.— Inflammation  of  thr  Uterits,  Hypertrophy,  Acute 
Inflammation,  Chronic  Inflammation,  Ulceration  of  the  Os  Uteri,  Cervical  Leooorrhoea.  Ls€iures 
IX.fX.f  XT,  XII. t  X///.— Misplacement  of  the  Uterus,  Prolapsus,  Anteversioo,  Retrover- 
hion,  Inversion.  Lectures  XIV..  JTK.,  XVI.,  XVII. — ^Uterine  Tumors  and  Outgrowthv, 
Mucous,  Fibro-cellular, and Glancfular  PolypijMucous  Cysts, Fibrinous  Polypi* Fibrous  Tumor*, 
Fibrous  Polypi,  Fatty  Tumors,  Tubercular  Diseases.    Lectures  XVIU,,  JL/X.,  XX.— Cancer 

OF  THE  UtBRUS. 

Part  IL  will  receive  an  ecjually  extended  treatment,  rendering  the  whole  tn  tdmirsble  test-book 
for  the  student,  and  a  reliable  work  for  reference  by  the  practitioner. 

BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.     {JuSt  Issusd) 

AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  IMPORTANCE  OP  ULCEE- 

ATION  OF  THE  OS  UTERI.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  oloth.    $1  00. 


WILLIAMS  (C.  J.  B.)9  M.D.,   F.  R.  8., 

Professor  of  Clinical  M«dielno  in  University  College,  London,  Ibe. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE;  comprising  General  Pathology  and  Thenpen* 

tics,  and  a  brief  general  view  of  Etiology,  Nosology,  Seroeiology,  Diagnosia,  Prqgnoais,  and 
Hygienics.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Meredith  Cltmer,  M.  D.  Fourth  American,  from  tbe 
last  and  enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  476  pages.    $2  SO, 


The  best  exposition  in  oar  laagaage,  or,  we  be-  I  Few  books  have  proved  more  nsefal,  or  net  with 
lieve,  in  any  language,  of  rational  medicine,  in  its  I  a  more  ready  sale  than  this,  and  ao  practitioner 
present  improve  and  rapidly  improving  state.  —  I  shoold  rmru  hia  library  aa  complete  withomt  it. 
Briti$k  and  Foreign  Mediee-Ckirurg,  lUview,  \  — 04te  mid,  and  8wg,  Jeunml. 


YOUATT  (WILLIAM),  V.  8. 
THE    HORSE.     A  new  edition,  with  nmnerooa  illustrations;  together  with  a 

general  history  of  the  Horse;  a  Dissertation  on  the  American  Trotting  Horse ;  how  Trained  and 

Jockeyed ;  an  Account  of  his  Remarkable  Performancea ;  and  an  Essay  on  the  Aas  and  tbe  Mole. 

By  J.  S.  Skinner,  formerly  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  and  Editor  of  the  Turf  Regkier. 

One  large  ocuvo  volume,  extra  cloth.    91  50. 

Tbe  attention  of  all  who  keep  horfes  is  requested  to  this  handsome  and  complete  edition  of  a 
work  which  is  recognised  as  the  standard  authority  on  all  matters  connected  with  veterinary  medt- 
cine.  The  very  low  price  at  which  it  is  now  oifered,  free  bt  mau*,  plaoea  it  within  the  reach  oi 
everyone. 

BT  THR  SAKB  AUTBOa. 

THE  DOG.    Edited  by  E.  J.  Lewis,  M.  D.    With  nnmeraia  and  beantifU 

illustrations.    In  one  very  handsome  voiume,  crowa  8vo.,  crimson  doth,  gtlL  91  39. 

ILLUSTRATED  BEDIOAL  OATALOGVB. 

BLANCHARD  &  LEA  have  lately  iBSued  a  Catalogue  of  their  Medieal,  Swi^aal,  aad  8ci* 
endfio  Publications,  containing  descriptions  of  the  works,  with  Notices  of  &  Prtss^  and 
specimens  of  the  Illustrations,  making  a  veiy  handsome  pamphlet  of  sixty-fonr  large  oataro 
pages.  Copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  and  the  postage  paid,  ob  applieatioa  to  tha  PobliiAan, 
by  lAoloslng  six  cants  in  postage  sumps. 
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To  avoid  fine,  this  book  should  be  returned  on 
or  before  the  date  last  stamped  below. 
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